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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND< 


LECTURE  LHI. 

1.  mHTEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  WHICH  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  INVOLVE  ANY 
MORAL  FEELING,  CONTINUED^— II.  WONDER  AT  WHAT  IS  NEW  AND 
STRANGE— UNEASY  LANGUOR  WHEN  THE  SAME  UNVARIED  FEELINGS 
HAVE  LONG  CONTINUED— III.  ON  BEAUTY  AND  ITS  REVERSE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  our 
Emotions ;  and  after  stating  the  small  number  of  elementary  feelings  to  which 
they  seem  to  admit  of  being  reduced,  and  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer 
the  consideration  of  them  in  the  complex  state  in  which  they  usuaHy  exist,  I 
proceeded  to  arrange  these  complex  varieties  of  them,  in  three  divisions,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  time,  as  immediaiej  retrospeciivef 
prospective.  Hiere  are  certain  emotions  which  arise  or  continue  in  our  mind, 
without  referring  to  any  particular  object  or  time,  such  as  cheerfulness  or 
melancholy ;  or  which  regard  their  objects  simply  as  existing,  withouf  in- 
volving, necessarily,  any  notion  of  time  whatever,-— such  as  wonder,  or  our 
feelings  of  beauty  or  sublimity ;— 4hese  I  denominate  immediate.  There  are 
certain  others  which  r^ard  their  objects  as  past,  and  which  cannot  exist  with- 
out this  notion  of  the  past,  such  as  remorse,  or  revenge,  or  gratitude ;  these 
I  denominate  reiraspedive  emotions.  There  are  certain  others,  which  regard 
their  objects  as  future,  such  as  the  whole  tribe  of  our  desires ;— -these  I  de^ 
nomimatBpromective  emotions. 

It  was  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of  couinse,  that  I  proceeded  in  the  first 
placej  and  since  man,  in  the  most  important  light  in  which  we  can  consider 
htm,  is  a  social  being,  united  by  his  emotions  with  whatever  he  can  love  or 
pity,  or  respect  or  adore,  these  and  other  moral  emotions  seemed  to  form  a 
very  proper  subdivision  of  this  particular  order,  as  distinct  from  the  emotions 
of  the  same  order  in  which  nd  moral  feeling  is  involved. 

The  immediate  emotions,  in  which  no  moral  feeling  is  involved,  and  which 
adroit,  therefore,  of  being  arranged  apart,  we  found  to  be  the  following — 
cheerfulness,  melancholy,— our  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  unexpected,  and 
that  emotion  of  languid  uneasiness,  which  arises  from  the  long  continuance  of 
the  same  objects,  or  of  objects  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to  affinrd  the  re- 
freshment of  varietyy-'-our  feeling  of  beauty,  and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that 
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of  beauty^— the  emotion  excited  by  objects  which  we  term  sublime,  and  the 
emotion  almost  opposite  to  this,  excited  by  objects  which  we  term  ludicrous. 

I  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  consider  these  in  their  order ;  and  in  my  last 
Lecture,  offered  some  remarks  on  the  first  two  in  the  series— cheerfulness 
and  melancholy,  that  are  obviously  mere  forms  of  two  of  the  elementary 
feelings  mentioned  by  me.  1  now  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nfext  in  our  arrangement— -our  feeling  of  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  strange, 
and  of  uneasy  languor,  when  the  same  unvaried  feelings  have  long  continued. 

Long  before  we  are  capable  of  philosophizing  on  the  different  states  of 
our  mind,  in  different  circumstances,  or  even  of  preserving  any  distinct  me- 
mory of  these  states,  for  subsequent  speculations  on  their  nature,  we.have 
already  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  most  important  successions  of 
events  in  that  part  of  the  physical  universe,  with  which  we  are  immediately 
connected,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conjecture  which  can 
be  said  to  approach  to  certainty,  as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  primaiy 
feelings,  when  these  successions  of  events  were  first  observed  by  us.  It 
seems  most  probable,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  wonder,  which  now  attends 
any  striking  event  that  is  unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant 
mind,  on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally 
Dew  to  it ;  since  wonder  implies  not  the  mere  leeliog  of  novelty,  but  the 
knowledge  of  some  other  circumstances  which  were  expected  to  occur,  and 
is  therefore,  I  conceive,  inconsistent  with  absolute  ignorance. 

At  preseoti  with  the  experience  which  we  have  acquired  of  the  order  of 
physical  changes,  the  situation  of  the  mind  is  very  dififerent,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  any  seeming  irregularity.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  conceiv- 
ed by  us,  not  as  separate  events,  but  as  uniformly  consequent  in  certain  series. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  only  see  the  present,  but  se^ng  the  present,  we  eacpeci 
die  future.  When  the  circumstances,  which  we  observe  in  any  case,  are 
very  similar  to  the  circumstances  formerly  observed  by  us,  we  anticipate  the 
future  with  confidence,— when  the  circumstances  are  considered  different,  but 
have  many  strong  similarities  to  the  past,  we  make  the  same  anticipation,  but 
not  with  confidence, — and  if  the  event  should  prove  to  be  difierent  from  the 
event  anticipated  by  us,  we  treasure  it  up,  for  regelating  our  future  anticipa- 
tions in  similar  circumstances ;  but  we  do  this  without  any  emotion  of  as- 
tonishment at  the  new  event  itself.  It  is  when  we  have  anticipated  with  con- 
fidence, and  our  anticipation  has  been  disappointed  by  some  unexpected 
tesult,  that  the  astonishmeut  arises,  and  arises  always  with  greater  or  less 
vividness  of  feeling,  according  to  the  strength  of  that  belief,  which  the  ex- 
pectation involved. 

When  new  and  striking  objects  occur,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  physical 
trains  of  eveBts,"^^or  when  familiar  objects  occur  to  us,  in  situations  in  which 
we  are  far  from  expecting  to  find  them,  a  certain  emotion  arises,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  astonishment,  or  surprise,  or  wonder,  but  which,  what- 
ever the  name  may  be,  is  truly  the  same  state  of  mind, — at  least,  as  an  emo- 
tion, the  same ; — though  dififerent  names  may  be  given,  with  distinctive  pro- 
priety, to  this  one  emoiionj — ^when  combined  or  not  combined  with  a  process 
of  rapid  intellectual  inquiry,  or  with  other  feelings  of  the  same  class. 

When  the  emotion  arises  simply,  for  instance,  it  may  be  termed,  and  is 
more  commonly  termed,  surprUe; — ^when  the  surprise  thus  excited  by  the 
unexpected  occurrence,  leads  us  to  dwell  upon  the  object  which  excited  it, 
and  to  consider,  in  our  mind,  what  the  circumstances  may  have  been,  which 
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have  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  object,  the  surprise  b  more  commoDly 
termed  wonder,  which,  as  we  may  dweU  on  the  object  long,  and  consider  the 
possibilities  of  many  circumstances,  that  may  have  led  to  the  unexpected  in- 
troduction of  it,  is,  of  course,  more  lasting  than  the  instant  surprise,  which 
was  only  its  first  stage. 

Still,  however,  though  the  terms  in  this  sense  be  not  stricdy  synonymous, 
but  expressive  of  states,  more  or  less  complex,  the  wonder  differs  from  the 
surprise,  only  by  the  new  elements  which  are  added  to  this  primary  emodon, 
and  not  by  any  original  diversity  of  the  emodon  itself.  Whether  it  be 
a  familiar  object,  which  we  perceive  in  unexpected  circumstances,  or 
an  object  that  is  itself  as  new  as  it  is  unexpected,  the  first  feeling  of 
astonishment, — which  is  the  emotion  now  considered  by  us,T-is  the  same 
in  kind,  however  difierent  the  series  of  subsequent  feelings  may  be.  We 
may  fed,  for  example,  only  the  momentary  surprise  itself,  or  we  may 
begin  to  consider  what  circumstances  are  the  most  likely  to  have  occasioned 
the  presence  of  the  object,  and  our  surprise  is,  by  tins  union  of  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  thought,  converted  into  ti^o/ider,— or  we  may  be  struck  at  the 
same  time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  new  object,  and  our  mixed 
emotion  of  the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain  the  name  of  admi- 
radbn,^-the  ample  primary  emodon,  which  we  term  surprise  or  astonishment, 
being  in  all  these  cases  the  s^me,  and  being  only  modified  by  the  feeUngs  of 
various  kinds,  that  afterwards  arise,  and  coexbt  with  it. 

In  the  History  of  Astronomy,— --that  very  elegant  specimen  of  sciendfic 
history,  which  Ehr.  A.  Smith  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  one  of  the  Essays  of 
his  posthumous  volume, — he  commences  hb  inquiry,  widi  some  remarks  on 
the  emodon  which  we  are  now  considering,  and  contends,  as  many  other 
philosophers  have  contended,  for  an  essential  disdncUon  of  the  varieties  of 
the  emodon,  both  with  respect  to  the  objects  that  excite  these  varieties,  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves. 

What  is  new  and  singular,  he  conceives  to  excite  that  feeling,— or  senii- 
ment^  as  he  terms  it, — ^which,  in  strict  propriety,  is  called  wonder ;  what  is 
unexpected,  that  different  feeling  which  is  commonly  termed  surprise. 

^'  We  wonder,"  he  says,  "  at  all  extreme  and  uncommon  objects, — at  all 
the  rarer  phenomena  of  nature, — at  meteors,  comets,  eclipses, — at  singular 
plants  and  animals, — and  at  every  thing,  in  short,  with  which  we  have  before 
been  either  litde,  or  not  at  all  acquainted  ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fore- 
warned of  what  we  are  to  see." 

^^We  are  surprised,"  he  contbues,  '^at  those  things  which  we  have  seen 
i^ienj  but  which  we  least  of  all  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where 
we  find  them  ;  we  are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom 
we  have  seen  a  thousand  dmes,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to 
see  then."* 

This  distincuon,  which  Dr.  Smidi  makes  of  wonder  and  surprise,  seems, 
when  we  first  consider  it,  a  very  obvious  and  accurate  one  ',  and  yet  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  we  analyze  it  more  mmutely,  the  difikrence,  as  I  have  ab-eady 
endeavoured  to  show,  is  more  in  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  emoUons 
arise;  and  the  thoughts,  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  emotions,  than  in 
these  emotions  themselves,  as  simple  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  they  arise,  are  obviously  very  different ;  since,  in  the  one 

*  Pkge  2d  of  Enays  on  Pbiloiophical  Subjecti,  by  the  late  Dr.  Smith— With  his  life  pre- 
fixed,  by  D.  Stewart,  Eaq. 
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case,  the  object  is  famfliar,  in  the  other  new,  and  the  consequences  are  usually 
as  diflerent ;  since  in  the  one  case,  we  are  generally  able  to  discover,  by  mere 
inquiry,  what  has  led  to  the  presence  of  the  familiar  object,  in  the  unex- 
pected situatioo,*-»and  when  we  know  this,  we  know  every  thing ;  or  cease 
to  think  of  it,  if  such  inquiry  be  ineffectual.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is 
little  fluclaation  of  doubtful  and  varjdng  conjecture,  blending  with  the  emo- 
tion and  modifying  it.  In  the  other  case,  the  very  novdty  of  the  object  is 
gratifying  to  our  feve  of  the  new,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  de- 
sires, and  leads  us  to  dwell  on  it,  with  particular  interest,  while  this  very 
novel^,  or  uncommonness  which  stimulates  our  curiosity  to  observe  and 
inquire,  renders  inquiry  less  easy  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  one  inquiry,  even  when 
satisfactorily  answered,  far  from  giving  us  all  the  knowledge  which  we  desire, 
leaves  of  course,  when  the  object  is  one  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
many  new  properties  to  be  investigated.  In  the  one  case,  that  in  which  a 
familiar  object  aj^iears  to  us,  where  we  did  not  expect  u>  find  it,  there  is  only 
surprise,  or  litde  more ;  in  the  other  case,  when  the  object  itself  is  new  to  us, 
there  is  surprise  followed  by  many  very  doubtful  conjectures ;  and  during 
these  conjectures,  from  the  little  satisfaction  which  they  afibrd,  a  constant 
recurrence  and  mingling  t)f  the  surprise,  with  the  imperfect  inquiries.  It  is 
not  the  emodon,  therefore,  which  is  difierent  itself,  but  the  mixture  of  inquiry 
and  emotion,  which,  coexisting,  form  a  state  of  mind  different  from  the  simple 
emotion  itself.  ''  The  imaginaticm  and  memory,"  to  use  Dr.  Smith's  own 
words,  *^  exert  themselves  to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain  look  around  all  their 
chsses  of  ideas  in  order  to  find  one,  under  which  it  may  be  arranged.  They 
fluctuate  to  no  purpose  firom  thought  to  thought;  find  we  remain  still  uncer- 
tain and  undetermined,  where  to  place  it,  or  what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  this 
fluctuation,  and  vain  recollection,  together  with  the  emodon  or  movement  of 
the  spirits  that  they  excite,  which  constitute  the  sentiment  properly  called 
wonder,  and  which  occasion  that  staring,  and  sometimes  that  rolling  of  the 
eyes,  that  suspension  of  the  breath,  and  that  swelling  of  the  heart,  which  we 
may  all  observe,  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  when  wondermg  at  some  new 
object ;  and  which  are  the  natural  symptoms  of  uncertain  and  undetermined 
thought.    What  sort  of  a  thing  can  that  be  i    What  is  that  like  f  are  the 

Siuestions  which,  upon  such  an  occasion,  we  are  all  naturally  disposed  to  ask. 
f  we  can  recollect  many  such  objects,  which  exacdy  resemble  this  new 
appearance,  and  which  present  themselves  to  the  imagination  naturally^  and, 
as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord,  our  wonder  b  entirely  at  an  end.  If  we 
can  recollect  but  a  few,  and  which  it  requires,  too,  some  trouble  to  be  able 
to  call  up,  our  wonder  is,  mdeed,  diminished,  but  not  quite  destroyed.  If  we 
can  recollect  none,  but  are  quite  at  a  loss,  it  is  the  greatest  possible."* 

Even  fiom  this  very  descnption  which  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us,— -a  descrip- 
tion which  seems  to  be,  in  its  chief  circumstance,  a  very  faithful  picture  of 
die  phenomena  of  wonder,^ — ^it  might  be  collected  that  wonder,  as  a  mere 
emotion^  bdependendy  of  the  trains  of  thought  diat  may  mingle  with  it,  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  surprise ;  and  iso  completely  does  he  forget  the 
distinction,  laid  down  by  himself,  which  would  confine  wonder  and  surpris*^ 
to  distinct  objects,  that  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them  both  as  produced  by 
the  same  object,  remarking,  that  when  one  accustomed  object  appears  after 
another,  which  it  does  not  usually  follow,  it  first  excites,  by  its  unexpected- 
ness, the  sentunent  properly  called  surprise,  and  afterwards,  by  the  singulari- 

*  Essay,  dec.  page  IS. 
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ty  of  the  soccessioD,  or  order  of  its  appearance,  the  sentiment  properly 
eaUed  wonder.  "  We  start  and  are  surprised  at  seeing  it  there,  and  their 
wonder  how  it  came  there  f* — that  is  to  say,  if  I  may  attempt  the  analysis,  ' 
according  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  you,  of  the  complex  state,  or 
states  of  mind  described, — ^we  are  first  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
unaccustomed  object, — ^we  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  circumstances  have 
led  to  the  amiearance, — and,  hy  the  various  relations-which  the  circumstan^ 
ces  perceived  bear  to  other  circumstances  that  mav  have  been  present  unob- 
served, and  the  consequent  operation  of  the  laws  of  suggestion,  not  one  object 
only  occurs,  as  a  cause  in  which  we  might  immediately  acquiesce,  but  van* 
ous  possible  causes  arise  to  the  mind,  in  judging  of  which  we  pass  rapidly 
fixxn  one  probability  to  another,  and  are  lost  and  perplexed  with  a  sort  of 
anxious  irresolution.  The  application  of  both  terms  to  the  emotions  excitod 
by  one  object^  in  our  peculiar  situation,  is,  however,  as  I  have  before  re-  * 
marked,  a  sufficient  proof  that  Dr.  Smith  had  either  forgotten  his  original 
distinctmn  of  wonder  and  surprise,  or  had  seen  that  the  distinction,  precise 
and  apposite  as  it  appears  at  first,  involves  truly  no  specific  difference  of  the 
astonishment  itself,  but  merely  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  or  at- 
tend it. 

The  defective  analysis,  however,  on  which  the  distinction  of  the  mere 
emotion  appears  to  me  to  be  founded,*— if  I  may  ventore  to  term  it  defecr 
uve, — is  an  error  of  much  less  consequence  than  another  error  of  Dr.  Smith 
with  respect  to  surprise, — and  an  error  which  seems  rather  incongruous  with 
his  former  speculation,  as  to  the  supposed  difference  which  we  have  been 
now  considering.  Surprise  he  thinks  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  sudden 
changes  of  feelmgs  which  are  commonly  redded,  and,  I  conceive,  truly  re- 
garded, as  only  tibe  circumstances  which  give  occasion  to  the  surprise,  not 
die  surprise  itself.  ^^  Surprise,"  he  says, "  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  original 
emotion,  of  a  species  disdnct  firom  all  others.  The  violent  and  sudden 
change  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  an  emotion  of  any  kind  is  brought 
suddenly  upon  it,  constitutes  the  whole  nature  of  surprise."f  Now  if  there 
be  any  emotion  which  is  truly  original,  it  really  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to 
discover  one,  which  could  have  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction,  than  sur- 
prise. It  certainly  is  not  involved  in  either  of  the  succesave  perceptions, 
or  conceptions,  or  feelings  of  any  kind,  the  unusual  successions  of  which 
appear  to  us  surprising ;  and,  if  it  be  not  even  in  the  lightest  degree 
involved,  in  either  of  them  separately,  it  cannot  be  involved  in  the  two, 
which  contain  nothing  more,  as  successive,  than  they  contained  separately. 
When  the  two  are  regarded  by  the  mind  as  objects,  indeed,  they  may  give 
rise  to  feelings  which  are  not  involved  in  themselves,  and  the  emotion  of  sur- 
prise may  be,  or  rather  truly  is,  one  of  these  secondary  feelings ;  but  the  sur- 
prise is  then  an  original  emotion,  distinct  from  the  primary  states  of  mind 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  indeed,  but  do  not  constitute  it.  Sudden  Joy,  and  sud- 
A&x  sorrow,  even  in  their  most  violent  extremes,  might  succeed  each  other, 
reciprocally,  in  endless  succession,  without  exciting  surprise,  if  the  mind  had 
been  unsusceptible  of  any  other  feelings  than  joy  and  sorrow.  Surprise  is 
evidently  not  joy, — ^it  is  as  evidently  not  sorrow, — ^nor  is  it  a  combination  of 
joy  and  sorrow, — it  is  surely,  therefore,  something  different  fiom  both; 
imd  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that  before  the  mind  can  be  astonished  at 

*  Essayf  d^c.  page  17.  I  Page  6.   * 
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the  succession  of  the  two  feelings,  it  must  have  been  rendered  susceptible, 
at  least,  of  a  third  fedinjg. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  this  case,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  fiioda* 
mental  error  which  we  before  traced  in  the  system  of  Condillac  and  the 
other  French  metaphysicians, — the  error  of  supposing  that  a  feeling,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  certain  other  previous  feeluigs,  is  only  another  form  of 
those  very  feelings  themselves.  Joy  and  sorrow,  as  mere  states  or  afiecdons 
of  the  mind,  are  as  truly  different  from  that  state  or  afiecdon  of  mind,  which 
we  term  iurprisej  that  may  arise  from  the  rapid  succession  of  the  two  former 
states,  as  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood,  or  any  other 
of  bur  mere  sensations,  differs  from  those  emotions  of  gratitude  or  revenge, 
into  which  these,  or  similar  mere  sensations,  are,  accordnig  to  the  very 
strange  doctrine  of  Condillac,  transformedj — though,  as  we  found,  in  examin* 
ing  that  system,  which  assumes  without  any  proof,  what  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  very  easy  to  prove,— all  which  constitutes  the  supposed  transforma* 
tion,  is  the  mere  priori^  of  one  set  of  feelings,  and  subsequence,  in  time,  of 
another. 

Surprise,  in  like  manner,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Smith  contends,  a  mere  rapid 
change  of  feelings,  but  is  a  new  feeling,  to  which  that  rapid  chance  rives 
rise, — a  state  of  mind,  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  primary  feehngs, 
that  may  have  given  occasion  to  it,  as  gratitude  is  distinguishable  from  me 
mere  memory  of  kindness  received,— or  revenge,  as  an  emotion,  from  that 
mere  feeling  of  injury  received,  which  attends  it,  indeed,  fot  ever  in  the  mind 
of  the  vindictive,  but  preceded  the  first  desire  of  vengeance  that  was  kindled 
by  the  thought. 

The  importance  of  our  susceptibility  of  this  emotion  of  surprise  at  thines 
unexpected,  as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  is  very  obvious.  It  is  m 
new  circumstances  that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon  our  guard ; 
because,  from  their  novelty,  we  cannot  be  aware  of  the  efiects  that  attend 
them,  and  require,  therefore,  more  than  usual  caution,  where  foresight  is  im- 
possible. But,  if  new  circumstances  had  not  produced  feelings  peculiarly 
vivid,  litde  regard  might  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  evil,  therefore,  might 
have  been  sufiered,  before  alarm  was  felt.  Aeainst  this  danger  nature  has 
most  providentially  guarded  us.  We  cannot  feel  surprise,  without  a.  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  objects  which  may  have  excited  this  emotion, 
and  a  consequent  tendency  to  pause,  till  their  properties  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  known  to  us.  Our  astanit/ment  may  thus  be  considered  as 
a  voice  from  that  Almieh^  Goodness,  which  constantiy  protects  us,  that,  in 
circumstances,  in  which  inattention  might  be  perilous,  whispers,  or  *ahnost 
cries  to  us,  Beware ! 

Of  a  khid  very  dffierent  from  astonishment,  which  implies  unexpected 
novelty,  is  the  emotion  of  weary  and  languid  uneasiness,  which  we  feel  from 
the  lone  continuance  of  one  unvaried  object,  or  from  a  succession  of  objects 
so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to  appear  varied.  Even  objects  that  originally 
excited  the  highest  interest,  if  long  continued,  cease  to  interest,  and  soon 
become  painful.  Who  that  is  not  absolutely  deaf,  could  sit  for  a  whole  day  in 
a  music-room,  if  the  same  air,  without  any  variation,  were  begun  again  in  the 
very  instant  of  its  last  note  ?  The  most  beautiful  couplet  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful j^m,  if  repeated  to  us  without  intermission,  for  a  very  few  mbutes,  would 
excite  more  uneasiness  than  could  have  been  felt  from  a  single  recitation  of 
the  dullest  stanza  of  the  most  soporific  inditer  of  rhymes.     By  a  litde  wider 
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extenaon  of  this  priociple,  we  may  perceive,  how  the  veiy  exceUence  of  a 
work  of  eenius  often  q>erates  against  it,  in  the  later  estimatioD  which  we  form 
of  it.  What  is  intrinsically  excellent,  may,  mdeed,  admit  of  being  frequently 
perused,  without  any  diminution,  or,  perhaps,  even  with  increase  ofpleasure, — 
a  circumstance  vdiich  has  been  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  excel- 
lence in  works  of  this  sort.  But  there  are  limits  to  uiis  susceptibility  of  re- 
peated perusal  with  delight ;  and,  if  a  work  be  very  excellent, — especially  if 
the  work  be  comprised  in  small  compass — we  are  in  great  danger  of  passing 
these  limits,  till  it  become  too  familiar  to  us  to  give  us  any  direct  pleasure  ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  our  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  which  we  formerly 
received,  we  mi^t  be  led  to  think  it  incapable  of  giving  us  very  high  delight, 
merely  because  it  has  given  us  so  much  delight,  as  to  have  wearied  us  with 
the  too  frequent  voluntary  repetition  of  it. 

What  works  of  genius  gain  with  the  multitude  by  extensive  diffusion  of  the 
admiration  which  they  excite  when  very  popular,  they  thus  often  lose,  m  its 
intensity,  as  a  permanent  feeling  of  individuals.  How  weary  are  we  of  many 
of  the  lines  of  our  best  poets,  which  are  quoted  to  us  for  ever,  by  those  who 
read  only  what  others  quote ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  those 
longer  passages,  or  whole  pieces,  which  are  collected  in  the  volumes  of  so 
many  publishers  of  beoutiesj  as  they  term  them,  who  see  only  the  beauties 
which  others  have  seen,  and  extract,  therefore,  and  collect  only  what  their 
compiling  predecessors  have  extracted  and  collected-presenting  to  us,  very 
nearly  the  same  volumes,  vnih  little  more  than  the  difference  of  the  order  of 
the  pages.  What  we  admired  when  we  read  it  first,  fatigues  and  disappoints 
us  when  we  meet  with  it  so  often ;  and  the  author  appears  to  us  almost  trite 
and  common,  in  his  most  original  images,  merely  because  these  images  are  * 
so  very  beautiful,  as  to  have  become  some  of  the  common  places  of  rhetori- 
cal selection.  He  gains,  indeed,  by  this  ubiquity,  many  admirers,  whom  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  found ;  but  he  loses  probably  more  than  he  gains, 
by  the  diminished  pleasure  which  he  affi)rds  to  the  few  whose  approbation  is 
w  more  than  equd  in  value  to  the  homage  of  a  multitude  of  duU  admirers. 

In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  amid  unvaried  scenery,  how  weary  does 
the  mind  become !  and  what  refreshment  would  a  single  eminence  give,  that 
might  show  us  at  a  distance,  rivers,  and  woods,  and  villages,  and  lakes,  or 
perhaps  the  ocean,  still  more  remote  ;  or  at  least  something  more  than  a  few 
hedgeroyrs,  which,  if  they  show  us  any  thing,  seem  to  show  us  constandy  the 
same  meadow  which  they  have  been  showing  us  for  miles  before.  Notwith- 
standing our  certamty,  that  a  road,  without  one  turn,  must  lead  us  sooner  to 
our  journey's  end,  it  would  be  to  our  mind,  and  thus  indirecdy  to  our  bodv 
also,  .which  is  soon  weary  when  the  mmd  is  weary,  the  most  fadgumg  of  ail 
roads.  A  very  long  avenue  is  sufficiently  wearying,  even  when  we  see  the 
house  which  is  at  the  end  of  it.  But  what  patience  could  travel  for  a  whole 
day,  along  one  endless  avenue,  with  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two  straight 
lines,  and  with  trees  of  the  same  species  and  height,  succeeding  each  other 
exactly  at  the  same  intervals  ?  In  a  journey  like  tliis,  there  would  be  the 
same  comfort  in  being  blind,  as  there  would  be  in  a  litde  temporary  deafness, 
in  the  case  before  imagined  of  the  same  unvaried  melody  endlessly  repeated 
in  a  music-room. 

I  need  not,  however,  seek  any  additional  illustrations  of  a  fact,  which,  I 
may  take  (or  granted,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  you  all,  \dthout  any  illustra- 
tion.    You  cannot  faU  to  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  which  I  speak, 
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in  some  one  or  other  of  its  forms ;  and  may  remember  that  weariness  of 
mind,  which  you  would  gladly  have  exchanged  fcH*  weariness  of  body ;  and 
which  it  is  perhaps  more  diiScult  to  bear  with  good  humour,  than  many  pro- 
found griefs ; — because  it  involves,  not  merely  the  uneasiness  of  the  unifor- 
mity itself,  but  the  greater  uneasiness  of  hope,  that  is  renewed  every  moment 
to  be  every  moment  disappointed.  The  change,  which  we  know  must  come, 
seems  yet  never  to  come.  In  the  case  of  the  supposed  journey  of  a  day 
along  one  continued  avenue,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  uniformity  of 
similar  trees,  at  ^milar  distances,  would  itself  be  most  wearisome.  But  what 
we  should  feel  with  far  more  fretfubess,  would  be  the  constant  disappoint- 
ment of  our  expectation  that  the  last  tree,  which  we  beheld  in  the  distance, 
would  be  the  last  that  was  to  rise  upon  us ;  when  tree  after  tree,  as  if  m 
mockery  of  our  very  patience  itself,  would  stiU  continue  to  present  the  same 
dismal  continuity  of  line. 

The  great  utility  of  this  uneasiness,  that  arises  from  the  uniformi^  qf  im- 
pressions, which  may  even  have  been  originally  pleasing,  it  is  surely  superflu- 
ous for  me  to  point  out.  Man  is  formed,  not  for  rest,  but  for  action ;  and  if 
there  were  no  weariness  on  a  repetition  of  the  past,  the  most  general  of  all 
motives  to  action  would  be  instantly  suspended.  We  actf  that  is  to  say,  we 
perform  what  is  new,  because  we  are  desirous  of  some  result,  which  is  new ; 
and  we  are  desirous  of  the  new,  because  the  old,  which  itself  was  once  new, 
presents  to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  die  old  appeared  to  us,  as  it 
once  appeared  to  us,  we  should  rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  aflsassin  of  our  joy, 
All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  Despair. 
Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than  pursuit  ? 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  crown  ?"* 

It  is  not  because  Hope  treads  our  present  blessmgs  under  foot,  that  they  seem 
to  us  to  have  lost  their  brightness,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  because  they 
already  seem  to  us  to  have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusk>ns  of  that  Hope, 
which  promises  us  continually  some  blessing  more  bright  and  less  perisha- 
ble,— from  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  us  with  a  simi- 
lar deceit. 

The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  mto  positive  uneasiness,  which 
thus  arises  from  uniformity  of  the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most 
benevolent  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  corresponding  pain  of  hun- 
ger is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives  an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the 
active ;  and  to  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
excitement  which  could  rouse  them,  from  the  sloth  of  ease,  to  those  exertions, 
by  which  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
more  invigorated,—- or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indi^rence  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to  become  the  unintentional  benefactors 
of  that  society,  to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the  labours  of 
a  single  bodily  exertion,  or  even  of  a  single  thought. 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common  emotions,  I  proceed  to 
that  which  is  next  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement. 

'^And  Id  !  disclosed  in  all  her  smiling  pomp, 
Where  Beauty,  onward  moving,  claims  the  praise 

»  Night  Thooghfft,  YII.  V.  107—109,  and  112, 113. 
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Her  charms  inspire^ — O,  source  of  all  deligkt,* 
O  thou,  that  kindlest,  io  each  human  breast, 
Love)  and  the  wish  of  poets,  when  their  tongue 
Would  teach  to  other  bosoms  what  so  charms 
Their  own ! — Thee,  form  divine !  thee,  Beauty,  thee, 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray. 
The  mossy  roofs  adore :  thou,  better  Sun ! 
For  ever  beamest  on  the  enchanted  heart. 
Love,  and  harmonious  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic ! — Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven ! 
How  shall  I  trace  thy  features !  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  !"t 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposed  to  those  of  beauty,  to 
which  I  now  proceed,  are,  next  to  our  moral  emotions,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  class.  They  are  emotions,  indeed,  which,  in  their  effects,  either 
of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be  considered  as  morale — ^being  mingled,  if  not 
with  our  own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  contemplation  of  £e  moral  actions 
of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire,  without  making  them,  in  some  measure, 
our  own,  by  that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  not  to  feel,—- or  which,  in  like  manner,  we  cannot  view  with  dis- 
gust and  abhorrence,  without  some  strengthening  in  ourselves  of  the  virtues, 
that  are  opposite  to  the  vices  which  we  consider. 

Delightful  as  our  emotions  of  beauty  are, — important  as  they  are,  in  their 
indirect  effects, — and  universally  as  they  are  felt,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class 
of  feelings,  in  treating  which  so  litde  precision  has  been  employed  by  philo- 
sophers, and  on  which  so  litde  certainty  has  been  attained.  It  is  a  very 
striking,  though  a  quaint  remark,  of  an  old  French  writer,  La  Chambre,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Characters  of  the  Passions,  that  beauty  has  had  a  sort  of 
double  effect,  in  depriving  men  of  their  reason.  "  The  greatest  men,"  says 
he,  "who  have  felt  its  effects,  have  been  ignorant  of  its  cause, — and  we  may 
say,  that  it  has  made  them  lose  their  reason,  both  when  they  have  been 
touched  with  the  charms  of  it,  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  say  any 
thing  about  that  very  charm  which  they  felt." 

So  many,  indeed,  have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject, — 
and  opinions  so  very  confused,  and  so  very  contradictory,  that  I  conceive  it 
safest,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  itself,  without 
attempting  to  give  you  any  previous  view  of  the  opinions  of  others  with 
respect  to  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  that,  if  these  opinions  were  exhibited  to  you 
in  succession,  your  powers  of  inquiry  would  be  distracted  and  oppressed, 
rather  than  enlightened  or  invigorated,  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  in  a  state 
very  well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  investigation,  on  which  you  might  be  called 
to  enter.  In  questions  which  relate  to  objects  that  cannot  be  direcdy  sub- 
mitted to  the  senses,  and  that  have  been  thus  perplexed  by  many  opposite 
doctrines  and  speculations,  it  is  often  necessary  to  endeavour  to  forget  as 
much  as  possible  what  others  have  thought,  and  to  strive  to  think  as  if  the 
opinions  of  others  had  been  unknown  to  us*  I  know  no  question,  in  which 
this  temporary  forgetfulness  could  be  of  more  profit  than  in  that  on  which  we 
are  to  enter. 

When  we  speak  of  the  emotion  which  beauty  excites,  we  speak  necessarily 
of  an  emotion  that  is  pleasing;  for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  pleasmg  emotions 
that  all  writers  concur  in  using  the  ^ame,  and  only  in  such  cases  that  the 

*"  O  Beauty,  source  of  praise." — Orig. 

t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  271 — 3.    Second  form  of  the  poem,  v.  282,284 — 7, 
(from  "  O,  source,"  to  <<  their  own !")  First  form  of  the  poem,  v.  375—282. 
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name  is  used,  even  by  the  vulgar,  in  their  common  phraseology.  It  is,  in 
truth,  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  that  joyous  delight,  which  I  ranked  as 
one  of  the  elementary  feeUngs  to  which  our  emotions  are  reducible.  The 
pleasure,  then,  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  is  one  essential  circumstance 
of  the  emotion. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  not  seem  so  obvious,  but  which  I  con-< 
sider  as  not  less  constituent  of  beauty,  in  that  maturer  state  of  the  mind,  in 
which  alone  we  are  capable  of  considering  it,  is  that  we  transfer,  in  part  at 
least,  the  delight  which  we  feel,  and  embody  it  in  the  object  which  excited 
it,  whatever  that  object  may  have  been,  combining  it  at  least  partially  with 
our  very  conception  of  the  object,  as  beautiful, — ^much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  invest  external  forms,  with  the  colours  which  exist  as  feelings  of  our  own 
mind,  or  in  our  vague  conception ;  and  of  the  sapid  or  odoriferous  substances, 
that  are  gratifying  to  our  luxury,  we  consider  as  almost  present  in  them,  and 
permanent,  some  part  of  the  very  delight  which  they  am>rd.     I  know  well, 
that,  philosophically,  we  consider  these  sapid  and  odoriferous  substances, 
merely  as  the  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  sweetness  and  fragrance  ; 
but  I  liave  little  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  only  philosophically  we  do 
consider  them,  and  that,  while  we  smell  a  rose,  without  thinking  of  our  phi- 
losophy, we  do  truly  consider  the  fragrance,  which  we  are  at  the  moment 
enjoying,  or  at  least  a  charm  which  involves  a  sort  of  shadowy  resemblance 
of  that  peculiar  species  of  delight,  to  be  floating  around  that  beautiful  flower, 
as  if  existmg  there,  indcpendendy  of  our  feeling.     We  do  not,  indeed,  think 
of  the  sensation  of  fragrance  as  existing  without,  for  if  we  characterized  it  as 
a  sensation^  this  very  judgment  would  imply  a  sort  of  philosophizing  on  its 
nature,  which  is  far  from  taking  place  in  such  a  moment.     But,  without 
regarding  it  as  a  sensation,  and  enjoying  merely  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
moment,  we  incorporate  the  charm,  as  it  were,  with  the  colours  of  the  rose, 
with  as  little  intendon  of  forming  this  combination,  and  even  with  as  little 
consciousness  that  any  such  combination  is  taking  place,  as  when,  in  vision, 
we  invest  the  external  hardness, — ^the  mere  feeling  of  gentle  and  limited 
resistance,  which  the  rosebud  gives  us  as  an  object  oi  touch,  or  of  muscular 
compression,  with  the  colours,  which  are  at  the  moment  arising  from  afl^- 
tions  of  a  different  organ.     In  the  case  of  fragrancBy  it  is  more  easy  for  us, 
indeed,  to  separate  the  sensation  from  the  external  form  with  which  we 
combine  it, — and  to  imagine  a  rose  without  odour,  than,  in  the  case  of  vision, 
to  separate  the  form  and  hue  that  mingle  as  if  in  one  sensadon ;  because 
there  are  many  objects  which  we  touch,  that  excite  in  us  no  sensations  of 
fragrance,  and  no  objects  of  touch  which  do  not  excite  in  us  some  sensations 
of  colour.     The  coexistence  is,  therefore,  more  uniform,  and  the  subsequent 
suggestions  consequendy  more  uniform  and  indissoluble  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.     It  is  much  easier  for  us,  accordingly,  to  persuade  those  who 
have  never  read,  or  discoursed,  or  thought,  on  such  subjects,  that  the  feelings 
of  smell  and  taste  are  not  inherent  in  their  objects,  than  to  persuade  them 
that  the  actual  colours,  which  form  their  sensations  of  vision,  are  not  spread 
over  the  surfaces  of  external  things.     But  the  actual  investment  of  ex- 
ternal things  with  the  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  does  take  place  in  our 
sensitive  references  to  objects  without ;  and   in   some  cases,  as  in  those 
of  vision,  constitutes  a  union  so  close,  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  our 
philosophy  to  break  the  union  while  the  sensation  continues.     We  know 
well,  wtien  we  open  our  eyes,  that  whatever  affects  our  eyes,  is  within  the 
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small  compass  of  their  orbit ;  and  yet  we  cannot  look  for  a  single  moment, 
without  spreading  what  we  thus  visually  feel  over  whole  miles  of  landscape. 

Still,  I  must  repeat,  not  the  slightest  doubt  is  philosophically  entertained  by 
those,  who,  when  they  open  their  eyes,  yield  like  the  vulgar  to  the  temporary 
illusion — that  the  colours,  thus  supposed  to  be  spread  over  the  external 
scenery,  are  truhr  feelings  of  the  mmd,  of  which  the  external  objects,  or 
rather  the  raprs  of  light  that  come  from  them,  are  merely  the  unknown  causes. 
When  questioned  on  the  subject  of  vision,  we  state  this  opinion  with  confi- 
dence, and  even  with  astonishment,  that  our  opink)n  on  the  subject,  in  the 
present  age  of  philosophy,  should  be  doubted  by  him  who  has  taKen  the  su* 
perfluous  trouble  of  putting  such  a  question.  At  the  very  moment,  proba- 
bly, at  which  we  give  our  answer,  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  him,  to  whom 
we  address  it.  His  complexion,  his  dress,  are  regarded  by  us  as  external 
colours,  and  we  are  practically,  at  the  very  moment,  therefore,  belying  the 
very  opinion  which  we  profess,  and  in  speculation  truly  profess,  to  hold. 

These  remarks  show  sufficiently  the  distinction  of  our  speculative  limita- 
tion of  our  feelmgs  to  mind,  as  the  only  subject  of  feeling,  and  our  practical 
diffusion  of  these  very  feelings  over  matter,  which,  by  its  nature,  is  incapable 
of  being  the  subject  of  any  feeling ;  and  they  show,  that  it  is  very  possible 
for  the  same  mind  to  combine  bo£,  or  rather,  that  there  is  no  individual,  who 
has  accurately  made  the  distinction,  that  does  not,  in  almost  every  moment 
of  his  life, — and  certainly  in  every  moment  of  vision, — go  through  that  very 
process  of  ^iritualizing  matter,  or  of  diffiising  over  matter  his  own  sensa- 
tions, which,  in  his  speculations,  appear  to  him  to  mvolve  an  absolute  contra- 
diction. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  urge,  in  disproof  of  any  difiusion  of  our 
mental  feelings  over  material  things,  tiiat  our  feelings  are  affections  of  mind, 
and  cannot  be  affections  of  mattar ;  since  this  would  be  to  disprove  a  fact, 
which  certainly  in  vision,  and,  as  I  conceive,  in  some  degree  m  our  other 
senses  also,  b  continually  taking  place,  notwitiistanding  the  supposed  demon- 
stration of  its  impossibility. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  however,  to  our  particular  subject. — ^BeauQr,  I 
have  said,  is  necessarily  an  emotion  that  is  pleasing,  and  it  is  an  emotion 
which  we  diffiise,  and  combine  with  our  conception  of  the  object  that  may 
have  excited  it.  These  two  circumstances,  the  pleasbg  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion itself,  and  the  identification  of  it  with  the  object  that  excites  it,  are  essen- 
tial to  it,  in  those  years  in  which  alone  it  can  be  an  object  of  reflection ;  and 
are,  as  I  conceive,  the  (Mily  circumstances  that  are  essential  to  it,  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  in  whatever  way  the  emotion  itself  may  be  produced.  It  is 
true,  bdeed,  that  when  questioned,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  simple  vision, 
whether  we  think  that  the  emotion  of  beau^  is  a  state  or  affection  of  matter, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  afiirming,  instandy,  that  it  is  a  state  of  the 
mind,  and  b  absolutely  incapable  of  existing  in  any  substance  that  is  purely 
material.  All  this  we  should  say  with  confidence,  as  we  say  with  confidence 
that  colour  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  and  only  an  affection  of  the  mind.  Yet 
still,  as  in  the  case  of  colour,  the  temporary  diffusion  of  our  own  feeling  over  the 
external  objects  would  take  place  as  before.  The  beauty,  as  truly  felt,  and  as 
reasoned  upon,  would  be  m  our  mind ;  the  beauty,  as  considered  by  us  at  the 
time  of  the  feeling,  would  be  a  delight  that  seemed  to  float  over  the  object  with- 
out,— the  object  which  we,  therefore,  term  beautiful,  as  we  term  certain  other 
objects  red  or  green — not  the  mere  unknown  causes  of  the  feelings,  which  we 
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term  redness,  or  greainess,  or  beauty, — but  objects  that  are  red,  and  green,  and 
beautiful.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  diffusion,  however,  we  do  not  say,  or  even 
think,  that  we  diffuse  the  emotion  of  beauty  any  more  than  we  say  or  thbk  that 
we  diffuse  the  sensations  of  coloiu* ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  to  have 

Chilosophized  on  the  nature  of  the  feelings  or  states  of  a  substantial  mind ; 
ut  witnout  any  thought  of  the  colours  as  sensations,  or  of  the  beauty  as  an 
emotion,  we  feel  them  as  in  the  objects  that  excite  them,  that  is  to  say,  we 
reflect  them  from  ourselves  on  the  objects.  The  diffusion  may  be  tempo- 
rary, indeed,  and  depend  on  the  actual  presence  of  the  object,  but  still  the 
temporary  diffusion  does  take  place ;  and  while  the  object  is  before  us,  it  is 
as  litde  possible  for  us  not  to  regard  it,  as  permanently  beautiful,  though  no 
eye  were  ever  to  behold  it,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  regard  its  colour,  as  fad- 
ing the  very  moment  in  which  we  close  our  eve.  Beauty,  then,  is  a  pleasing 
emotion,  and  a  delight  which  we  feel,  as  if  diffused  over  the  object  which 
excites  it. 
I  shall  proceed  further  in  my  inquiry  in  my  next  Lecture 


LECTURE  L.IV. 


OP  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  NECESSARILY  INVOLVING  ANY  MORAL 
FEELING.— 3.    BEAUTY  AND  ITS  OPPOSITE,  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  the  latter  part  of  my  Lecture,  yesterday,  was  employed  in 
considering  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  emodons,— -that  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  Beauty, — an  emotion,  which  every  one  must  have  felt 
sufficiendy  to  understand,  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name,  what  it  is,  which 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  when  we  endeavour  to 
explain  to  others  what  we  feel,  no  two  individuals  probably  would  define  by 
the  same  terms. 

Of  an  emotion,  which  is  so  delightful,  and  so  universal,  and,  by  a  singular, 
and  almost  contradictory  character  of  thought,  at  once  so  clearly  y^/t,  and  so 
obscurely  comprehended^  many  theories,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  have 
been  formed  by  philosophers.  If  the  accurate  laiowledge  of  a  subject  bear 
any  necessary  proportion  to  the  number  of  opinions,  with  respect  to  it,  that 
have  been  stated  and  canvassed,  and  the  labour  and  ability  of  those  who 
have  advanced  their  own  theories,  or  examined  the  theories  of  others,  there 
could  now  be  scarcely  any  more  doubt,  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  beautiful, 
than  as  to  any  property  of  a  circle  or  a  triangle,  which  geometricians  have 
demonstrated. 

Such  a  proportion,  however,  unfortunately  does  not  hold.  There  are  sub- 
jects, which  as  litde  grow  clearer,  by  a  comparison  of  many  opinions  with 
respect  to  them,  as  the  waters  of  a  turbid  lake  grow  clearer,  by  being  fre- 
quently dashed  together,  when  all  that  can  be  effected,  by  the  agitation,  is  to 
darken  them  the  more. 

In  such  a  case,  the  plan  most  prudent,  is  to  let  the  waters  restj  before  we 
attempt  to  discover  what  is  at  the  bottom,— or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
where  there  is  so  much  confusion  and  perplexity,  from  opposite  opinions,  it  is 
often  of  great  advantage  to  regard  the  subject,  if  we  can  so  regard  it,  with- 
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out  reference  to  any  former  opinion  whaterer, — as  if  the  phenomena  were 
wholly  new,  or  ourselves  the  first  inquirers. 

This  I  in  part  attempted,  in  my  last  Lecture, — the  results  of  which  it  may 
be  of  advantage  briefly  to  recapitulate. 

Though  we  use  the  general  name  of  Beauty^  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  the  objects  that  excite  it,  and  a  very  considerable  variety  also 
in  die  emotion  itself,  which  is  thus  excited, — the  emotion,  to  which  we  give 
the  name,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  uniformly  pleasing.  This,  then,  is  one  essen- 
tial circumstance  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,—- or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
of  the  tribe  of  diflSsrent,  though  kindred  emotions,  which,  from  their  analogy, 
we  comprehend  under  that  general  name. 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in  all  its 
varieties,  from  many  other  emotions,  that  are  pleasing  in  themselves,  is  that, 
by  a  sort  of  reflex  transfer  to  the  object  which  excited  it,  we  identify  or 
combme  our  agreeable  feeling  with  our  very  conception  of  the  object,  whether 
present  or  absent  from  us.  Whatever  is  delightful,  at  the  moment  in  which 
we  gaze  or  listen  with  delight,  seems  to  us  to  be  contained  in  the  beautiful 
object,  as  the  charms  which  were  contained  in  that  fabulous  Cestus  described 
by  Homer,  that  existed  when  none  beheld  them,  and  were  the  same,  whether 
the  Cestus  itself  was  worn  by  Venus,  or  by  Juno. 

Tn  illustration  of  this  embodying,  o^  reflecting  process,  the  result  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  constitutes  an  object  to  our  conception  as 
beautifril,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  remarks,  and  especially  to  make 
some  distinctions,  without  which,  the  supposition  of  this  transfer  of  our  de- 
l%ht,  and  diffusion  of  it,  in  the  conception  of  the  object  that  gave  birth  to  it, 
might  appear  to  involve  a  sort  of  absurdity ;  as  if  it  implied,  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, a  combination  of  material  and  mental  affections,  which  are  incapable  of 
union. 

It  is  particularly  of  importance,  in  this  case,  to  distinguish  our  momentary 
sentiments  from  our  philosophical  judgments.  As  I  behold  the  sun,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  it  but  as  a  plane  circular  surface  of  a 
few  inches  diameter.  As  I  regard  it  philosophically,  it  is  a  sphere  of  such 
magnitude,  as  almost  to  pass  the  limits  of  my  conception.  If  I  were  asked, 
what  is  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ?  I  should  endeavour  to  state  it,  with  as  exact 
an  approximation  to  its  real  magnitude  as  was  possible  for  me.  But  if  I 
were  to  state  what  every  one  feelsy  who  knows  nothing  of  astronomy,  and 
what  even  the  astronomer  feels  as  much  as  the  vulgar,  when  he  turns  his  eye 
to  that  great  luminary,  I  should  say,  that  the  diameter  was  scarcely  a  foot  ;-— 
so  difierent  is  our  momentary  sentiment,  whUe  we  gaze,  from  the  judgments 
which  we  form  philosophically,  after  we  have  ceased  to  gaze ; — ^the  impres- 
sion of  the  momentary  sentiment,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  as  irre- 
sistible as  that  of  the  judgment,  or  rather  the  more  irresistible  of  the  two. 
In  like  manner,  when  1  look  at  any  distant  landscape,  first  with  my  naked 
eye,  afterwards  with  a  telescope,  held  in  one  direction,  and  then  with  the 
same  telescope  inverted,  I  have  a  most  undoubting  belief,  that  the  objects, 
thus  seen  b  three  di&rent  ways,  have  continued  exactly  at  the  same  distance 
from  me ;  but  if  I  were  to  state  what  I  feel  visually,  and  what,  with  all  my 
IiDowledge  of  the  optical  deception,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  visu- 
ally, I  should  say,  in  each  of  these  ways  of  viewing  the  scene,  that  the  objects 
were  at  very  different  distances.  To  recur,  however,  to  that  instance,  which 
brings  the  difference  of  the  philosophical  and  the  momentary  belief  nearest 
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to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  feeling  of  beauty — the  case  of  the  visual 
perceptions  of  cobur — ^it  is  well  known,  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  the  secondary  or  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  that  the  colours, 
which  seem  to  us  spread  over  that  wide  surface  of  landscape,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  remote  horizon,  are  spiritual,  not  corporeal  modifications — ^the 
efiect,  indeed,  of  the  presence  ot  a  few  rays  within  the  small  orbit  of  the 
eye,  but  an  effect  only,  not  a  part  of  the  radiance ;  and  that  we  yet  diffuse, 
as  it  were,  the  colour,  which  exists  but  as  a  sensation  of  our  mind,  over  those 
distant  objects,  which  are  not  mind,  but  matter.  If  we  were  asked,  what  the 
material  colour  is,  we  should  state,  philosophically,  that  it  is  the  unknown 
cause  of  that  colour  which  is  our  sensation, — ^that  redness^  for  example,  is  a 
feeling  of  our  own  mind,  and  greenness  a  feeling  of  our  own  mind,  and  that 
what  are  truly  redness  and  greenness  in  the  external  objects,  being  botli 
equally  unknown  to  us  in  themselves,  have  no  other  difference  in  our  concep- 
tion than  as  being  the  unknown  causes  of  different  mental  feelings.  This 
answer  we  should  give  philosophically ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  look  on  these  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  colour, 
without  blending  with  them  the  very  sensations  which  they  cause,  and  seeing, 
therefore,  in  them  the  very  greenness  and  redness  which  are  feelings  of  our 
own  mind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  philosophize  on  beauty ,  and  separate 
the  delight  which  is  in  us  from  the  cause  of  the  delight  which  is  without  us, 
beauty  is  simply  that  which  excites  in  us  a  certain  delightful  feeling  ;  it  is 
like  the  greenness  or  redness  of  objects,  considered  separately  from  our  per- 
ception of  objects, — ^tbe  greenness  and  redness,  which  material  objects  would 
have,  though  no  mind  sentient  of  colour  were  in  existence.  But,  still  this  is 
not  the  beauty  which  Vfefeel;  it  is  only  the  beauty  which  we  strive  in  vain 
to  conceive.  The  external  beauty  which  we  feel,  involves  our  very  delight 
reflected  on  it,  and  diffused,  as  much  as,  in  the  case  of  a  visual  object,  it  m- 
volves  our  sensations  of  colour  diffused  on  it ;  the  colour  which  we  reflect, 
being  in  our  mind,  as  the  charm  which  we  reflect,  is  also  in  our  mind.  In 
this  sense,  indeed,  that  ancient  theory  of  beauty,  which  refers  it  to  mind  as  its 
source,  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenomenon  ;  since  it  is  our  own  spirit- 
ual delight  which  we  are  continually  spreading  around  us, — though,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Plato  and  his  followers  intended  their  reference  to  be  under- 
stood, it  is  far  from  being  just,  or,  at  least,  far  from  having  been  proved  to  be 
just  In  borrowing,  therefore,  the  language  which  they  use,  we  do  not  bor- 
row a  mere  poetic  rhapsody ;  but  it  becomes,  with  the  interpretation  which 
I  would  give  it,  the  expression  of  a  philosophic  truth. 

"  Mind,  mind  mlone — Bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven ! 

The  living  Ibuntains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime ! — Here,  hand  in  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  graces  ', — ^here,  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never  fading  joy."* 

It  is  the  mind,  indeed,  alone,  that,  in  the  view  which  I  have  given  you,  is 
the  living  fountain  of  beauty,  because  it  is  the  mind,  which,  by  reflection  from 
itself,  embodies  in  the  object,  or  spreads  over  it  its  own  delight.  If  no  eye, 
that  is  to  say,  if  no  mindj  were  to  behold  it,  what  .would  be  the  loveliest  of 
those  forms,  on  which  we  now  gaze  with  rapture,  and  more  than  rapture  f  A 
multitude  of  particles  more  or  less  near  or  remote.     It  is  the  soul  in  which 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  481—486. 
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these  particles,  directly  or  indirectly,  excite  agreeable  feelings,  wfaich  invests 
them  m  return  with  many  seeming  qualities  that  cannot  belong  to  the  mere 
elementary  atoms  which  nature  herself  has  made  ;  which  gives  them,  in  the 
first  place,  that  unity  as  a  single  form,  which  they  do  not  possess  of  them- 
selves, since,  of  themselves,  however  near  they  may  be  in  seeming  cohesion, 
they  are  a  multitude  of  separate  and  independent  corpuscles, — which,  at  the 
same  time,  spreads  over  them  the  colours,  that  are  more  truly  the  effect  of 
our  vision  than  the  cause  of  it, — ^and  which  difiuses  among  them  still  more 
intimately  those  charms  and  graces,  which  they  possess  only  while  we  gaze, 
and  without  which,  when  the  eyes  that  animate  and  embellish  them  are  closed, 
they  are  again  only  a  multitude  of  separate  pardcles,  more  or  less  near  or 
remote. 

Another  distinction  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture,  and  which, 
though  apparently,  and  even  really  a  verbal  one^  is  a  distinction  of  great  im- 
portance, in  its  influence  on  our  assent, — ^is  the  difference  of  the  phrases, 
colour^  and  sensation  of  colour^ — beauty,  and  emotion  of  beauty.  When  we 
speak  of  colour  or  beauty  simply,  we  speak  of  what  we  feel,  witnout  consider- 
ing any  thing  more  than  the  feeling  itself.  When  we  speak  of  the  sensation 
of  colour^  and  the  emotion  of  beauty,  we  speak  of  those  feelings,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mind ;  and,  though  colour,  as  felt  by  us,  must  of  course  be  the 
sensation  of  colour,  and  beauty,  as  felt  by  us,  be  the  emotion  of  beauQr,  it 
appears  to  us  a  very  different  proposition,  to  state,  that,  {n  vision,  we  combine 
our  sensation  of  colour  with  external  things,  or  our  emotion  of  beauty  with 
external  things,  and  to  say  simply  that  we  combine  with  them  colour  and 
oeauty.  We  combine  them,  without  knowing  that  we  are  combining  them, 
consequently  without  thinking  that  the  one  is  a  sensation,  the  other  an  emo- 
tion, and  both  affecuons  of  mind  alone.  To  think  of  diem  as  a  sensation 
and  emotion,  would  be  to  have  formed  already  the  philosophic  judgment, 
which  separates  them  from  the  object,  not  the  mere  momentary  sendment, 
which  combines  them  with  it.  In  the  case  of  vision,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  is  done,  every  moment  by  the  loweslf'of  the  people,  who  have  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  colour,  or  rather  the  cause  of  colour^  as  it  exists 
without,  is  different  from  that  redness  or  bliieness,  which  they  think  they  see 
spread  over  the  surface  of  objects ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in 
combining,  in  our  notion  of  the  beautiful  object,  the  delightful  feeling  of  our 
mind,  we  should  do  this,  with  as  litde  suspicion,  that  the  delight,  imch  we 
have  diffused  over  the  object  itself,  is  our  own  internal  emotion. 

That,  in  thinking  of  a  beautiful  object,  we  do  consider  some  permanent  de- 
light as  diffused,  and,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  it,  is,  I  think,  evident,  on  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  objects  which  we  term  beautiful.  And  yet,  when 
we  first  think  of  this  diffusion  of  a  mental  feeling  over  a  material  object, — if 
we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  other  phenomena  of  the  mind,— 
the  very  supposition  of  such  a  process  may  seem  to  involve  an  assumption 
that  is  scarcely  warrantable;  precisely  as  the  uneducated  multitude, — and, 
perhaps,  a  very  great  maiority  of  the  smaller  multitude,  who  are  educated, 
would  smile,  with  somethmg  more  than  unbelief,  if  we  were  to  endeavour 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  theory  of  vision  which 
relates  to  colour.  But  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing the  mental  phenomena  in  general,  and  particularly  the  phenomena  com- 
monly ascribed  to  association,---the  diffusion  of  this  feeling,  and  combination 
of  it  with  our  notion  of  the  cause  of  die  feeling,  wiU  seem  only  an  bstance 
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of  a  vety  general  law  of  our  mental  consdtutioD.  It  is,  indeed,  ody  an  in- 
stance of  that  general  tendency  to  condensation  of  feelings,  which  gives  the 
principal  value  to  every  object  that  is  familiar  to  us,— to  the  home  of  our 
mfancy,  to  the  walks  of  our  youth, — to  every  gift  of  friendship, — ^nor  CMily  to 
these  inanimate  things,  but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  to  the  living  objects  of  our 
aflfection, — to  those  who  watched  over  our  infant  slumbers,  or  who  were  the 
partners  of  our  youthful  walks,— -or  who  left  with  us,  in  absence,  or  m  death, 
those  sacred  ^fts,  which  for  a  moment,  supply  their  place,  with  that  brief  illu- 
sion of  reality,  which  gives  to  our  remembrance  a  more  delightful  sadness.— 
When  we  look  to  the  grey  hairs  of  him,  m  the  serenity  of  whose  parental 
eye,  even  in  its  most  serious  contemplation,  there  is  a  silent  smile  that  is  ever 
ready  to  shine  upon  us, 

*^  Whose  authority,  in  show, 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenanoe  of  Love  ; 
Whose  favour  like  the  clouds  of  spring  might  lour, 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown  -"*  ^ 

i 

When  we  look  to  that  gracious  form,  in  whose  thought,  even  in  the  moments 
in  which  he  addresses  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  or  his  prayer,  loe  are  still  pre- 
sent, as  he  thinks  of  that  conmion  home  of  our  immortality,  to  which  he  is 
only  journeying  before  us,— or  commends  us  to  the  protection  of  that  great 
Being  who  has  been,  in  his  own  long  earthly  career,  the  protection  and  happi- 
ness of  his  youth  and  his  age, — are  there  no  feelings  of  our  heart,  no  enjoy- 
ments of  early  fondness  and  increasing  gratitude,  and  reverence  unmixed  with 
fear,  which  we  have  combined  with  me  very  glance  of  that  eye,  and  the  very 
tone  of  that  voice,  whose  glance  and  tone  are  to  us  almost  like  a  blessing  ? 
The  friend  whom  we  have  long  loved,  is,  at  each  single  moment,  what  he  has 
been  to  us  in  many  successive  years.  Without  recalling  to  us  the  particular 
events  of  these  years,  he  recalls  to  us  their  delights ;  or  rather  the  very  no- 
tion which  we  form  of  him  obtains  in  itself  this  difRised  pleasure,  like  some 
ethereal  and  inunortal  spirit  of  the  past. 

Nor,  as  I  have  already  said,  is'it  only  in  our  moral  a£fection  for  beings  living 
like  ourselves,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  feeling  and  returning  our  kindness, 
that  this  condensation  of  regard  takes  place.  It  produces  an  afiection  of  al- 
most moral  sympathy,  when  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  it,  and  therefore,  no 
Eossibility  of  return ;  and  where  that  softening  influence,  accordingly,  must 
e  wholly  reflected  from  our  own  mind.  That,  for  inanimate  objects,  long 
familiar  to  us,  we  have  a  regard,  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  which  we 
feel  for  a  friend,  has  been  the  remark  of  all  ages ;  since  every  individual,  in 
every  age,  must  have  been  subject  to  the  universal  influence  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  it.  A  little  attention  to  this  process,  by  which  an  object,  of  trifling 
value,  becomes  representative  of  feelings  that  are  inestimable,  will  not  be  un- 
interestmg  in  itself,  and  will  throw  much  light  on  that  similar  process,  by 
which,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  I  conceive  objects  to  become  representative,  by 
a  sort  of  spiritual  reflection,  of  the  pleasure  which  they  excite.  I  cannot 
prepare  you  better  for  this  discussion,  than  by  quoting  some  remarks  from 
the  eloquent  work  of  Dr.  Smith. 

*^  The  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  whatever  they  are,  or  however  they 
operate,  seem  to  be  the  objects,  which  in  all  animals,  immediately  excite  those 

"  Cowper's  Task,  Book  VL  v.  30—35. 
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tipo  pttssioos  of  gratitude  and  refleotment  They  are  exched  by  inanimate, 
as  well  as  animated  objects.  We  are  angry  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  stone 
that  hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  choleric  man  is  apt  to 
curse  it  The  least  reflection,  indeed,  corrects  this  sentiment,  and  we  soon 
become  sensible,  that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  object  of  revenge. 
When  the  mischief,  however,  is  very  great,  the  object  which  caused  it  becomes 
disagreeable  to  us,  ever  after,  and  we  take  pleasure  to  bum  or  destroy  it. 
We  should  treat,  in  thi?  manner,  the  instrument  which  had  accidentally  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  friend ;  and  we  should  often  think  ourselves 
guilty  of  a  sort  of  inhumanity,  if  we  neglected  to  vent  this  absurd  sort  cS 
vengeance  upon  it. 

'*  We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  gratitude  for  those  inanimate 
obiects,  ^lich  have  been  the  causes  of  great  or  frequent  pleasure  to  us. 
The  sailor,  who^  as  soon  as  he  got  ashore,  should  mend  his  fire  with  the 
plank  upon  which  he  had  iust  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  would  seem 
to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural  action.  We  should  expect  diat  he  would 
rather  preserve  it  with  care  and  affectioa,  as  a  monument  that  was  in  some 
measure  dear  to  him.  A  man  grows  fond  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pen-knife,  of 
a  stafi^  which  he  has  long  made  use  of,  and  conceives  something  like  a  real 
bve  and  afiection  for  them.  '  If  he  breaks  or  loses  them,  he  is  vexed  out  of 
all  pn^iortion  to  the  value  of  the  damage.  The  house  which  we  have  long 
liveid  in,  the  tree  whose  verdure  and  shade  we  have  long  enjoyed,  are  both 
k)oked  upon  with  a  sort  of  respect  that  seems  due  to  such  benefactors.  The 
decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the  other,  affects  us  with  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly, though  we  should  sustain  no  loss  by  it.  The  Dryads  and  the  Lares 
of  the  ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  urees  and  bouses,  were  probably  first  sug- 
gested by  this  sort  of  afiection,  which  the  authors  of  those  superstitions  felt 
for  such  objects,  and  which  seemed  unreasonable,  if  there  was  nothing  ani- 
mated about  them."* 

The  reason  of  this  friendship  for  inanimate  objects,  seems  to  me  to  be, 
that,  with  such  objects,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  there  is  really  com- 
bined a  great  part  of  that  which  forms  the  complex  conception  of  our  friend ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  there  »iould  be  a  considerable  simi- 
larity of  the  feeling  excited.  There  is  npt,  indeed,  and  cannot  be,  m  the 
case  of  lifeless  matter,  that  admiration  of  virtue  and  genius^ — diat  gratitude 
for  a  preference  volunlarily  made,  and  for  kindness  voluntarily  shown,— and 
that  confidence  in  future  displays  of  similar  devotion,-— which  form  so  grati- 
fying and  ennobline  a  part  of  friendship.  But  what  constitutes  the  real  ten- 
derness of  friendship,  is  something  more  than  all  these  feelines.  These  may 
be  felt,  in  attachments  that  are  formed  at  any  period  of  life,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  of  mutual  acquaintance.  But  that  which  gives  to  such  a  union 
its  duef  tenderness,  is  feng  and  cordial  intimacy,  and  especially  that  intimacy 
wlucfa  has  taken  origin  in  an  early  period  of  life.  Tne  friend  of  our  boy- 
ish sports— of  our  college  studies— ^f  our  first  schemes,  and  successes,  and 
joys,  and  sorrows,  is  he,  in  whose  converse  the  heart  expands  roost  readily, 
and  with  whom,  in  latest  old  age,  we  k>ve  to  grow  youns  again.  With  the 
very  image  of  the  person  is  bungled  the  remembrance  ofinnumerable  enjoy- 
ments and  consolauons  shared  in  common.  They  are,  as  it  were,  condensed 
and  fixed  in  it,  and  are  reflected  back  upon  us  as  often  as  the  image  arises. 
But  the  remembrance  of  a  l(Hig  series  of  agreeable  emotions  may  be  mingled 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sontiments,  Part  II.  Seet.  iii.  c.  1. 
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with  inanimate  scenes,  as  well  as  with  persons;  and  if,  by  the  reflection  of  these 
past  emoticxis,  it  produce  tenderness  in  the  one  case,  it  surely  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  same  cause  should  produce  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  other ; 
and  that,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  affisction  is  thus  m  circumstances  that 
are  common  to  both,  we  should  feel  something  very  like  regard  fer  every 
longfamiliar  object,  while  it  exists,  and  of  grief,  when  it  exists  no  more. 

The  old  man  who  pointed  out  die  house  of  a  deceased  friend,  and  said, 
*'  formerly  I  had  only  to  climb  those  steps,  to  foiget  all  the  miseries  of  life," 
must  have  felt  for  the  gtept^  which  he  had  so  often  trod,  that  regard,  which 
arises  from  the  remembrance  of  past  delight,— -a  remembrance  which  con- 
sbtuted  so  important  a  part  of  the  pleasure  formerly  received  by  him,  when 
they  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  his  friend,  and  to  all  that  happiness,  which 
was  more  than  the  mere  forgetfulness  of  grief,  even  when  there  was  grief,  or 
the  very  miseries  of  life  to  be  forgotten. 

The  same  effect  in  heightening  friendship,  which  is  produced  by  long  inti- 
macy, is  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  any  single  feeling  of  very  vivid  in- 
terest ;  such  as  that  of  peril  shared  together, — the  strong  emodon  of  the  mo- 
ment of  enterprise,— the  joy  of  the  escape, — and,  in  many  cases,  the  glory 
which  attended  it,  being  blended  and  reflected  from  each  individual,  as  from 
another  self.  In  one  of  those  admirable  tragedies,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
series  of  plays  on  the  passions,  there  is  a  very  strildne  picture  ot  this  kind, 
in  the  speech  of  an  old  maimed  soldier,  who,  with  all  his  modesty,  has  been 
forced  to  allude  to  some  of  his  past  exploits. 

"  For  I  have  fought,  where  few  alive  remain 'd. 

And  none  unscathed :  where  but  a  few  remained, 

Thlis  mar'd  and  mangled ; — as  belike  you've  seen, 

O'  summer  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp, 

Some  wretched  moths,  wingless  and  half  consumed, 

Just  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. 

In  Savov,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post, 

Of  full  tnree  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 

But  twelve  were  left ; — and  right  dear  friends  were  we 

For  ever  after.    They  are  all  dead  now  y-^ 

I'm  old  and  lonely."* 

« 

h  a  real  case  of  this  sort,  every  vivid  feeling  which  attended  the  action, — 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  remembrance 
of  the  action  itself,— would  be  combined  with  the  perception  of  each  indi- 
vidual survivor.  The  common  peril,  the  common  escape,  the  common  glo- 
ry, would  be  conceived  as  one;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  uni^r,  as  often 
as  the  thought  of  the  glorious  action  recurred,  each  would  be  to  the  others 
as  it  were  another  selL  Indeed,  so  closely  would  the  conception  of  the  ac- 
tion itself,  and  of  the  right-dear  friends  be  blended,  that,  in  a  case  like  that 
which  the  drama  supposes,  I  have  litde  doubt,  that  when  all  but  one  of  the 
litde  band  of  heroes  bad  perished,  it  would  seem  to  the  melancholy  survivor, — 
when  all  the  real  component  parts  of  the  action  had  thus  ceased  to  exist, — 
as  if  the  happiness  and  glory  .of  the  action  had  perished  likewise  ;  and  old 
age  and  loneliness  would  be  felt  the  more,  as  if  stripped,  not  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  friendship  only,  but  almost  of  the  very  honours  of  other  years. 

The  same  feeling  in  this  case,  too,  it  must  be  remarked,  extends  itself,  if 
not  equally,  at  least  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  inanimate  things ;  and  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  sword,  which  has  been  worn  only  as  an  oma- 

*  Count  Basil,  a  Tragedy,  Act  III.  Scene  1. 
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meot,  and  the  sword  which  has  been  often  wielded  in  batde,  and  in  battle  the 
most  perilous,  will  be  viewed  by  their  possessors  with  very  different  regard* 
The  weapon  is  itself  a  real  component  part  of  the  glorious  actions  winch  it 
represents:  and  we  transfuse,  as  it  were,  into  the  mere  lifeless  steel,  a  oon- 
sciousDess  and  reciprocity  of  our  vivid  feelings,  exactly  as,  in  the  case  of 
beauty,  we  animate  the  external  object  with  our  own  delight,  without  know- 
ing tbit  we  have  done  so. 

The  grief  which  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  an  object,  insignificant  in  itself,  and 
deriving  all  its  value  from  the  associations  formed  with  it,  presents,  in  another 
form,  that  transfusion  of  feeling  from  the  mind,  and  concentration  of  it  in 
the  object,  which  constitutes  our  lively  pictures  of  beauty,  when  it  is  regarded 
not  as  the  unknown  cause  of  our  dehghtful  feeling,  but  as  that  embodied  de- 
light itself. 

An  obpectlong  familiar  to  us,  by  occurring  frequendy,  either  in  perception, 
or  in  trains  of  thought,  together  with  many  of  our  most  interesting  emotkms, 
and  the  images  of  mose  friends  of  whom  we  think  most  frequendy,  is,  by  the 
common  laws  of  suggestion,  so  clearly  associated  with  these  emodons  and 
ideas,  that,  when  it  is  present  to  our  mind,  these  shadowy  images  of  happi- 
ness may  almost  be  considered  as  forming  with  it  a  part  of  one  complex  feel- 
ing, or  at  least,  are  very  readily  recalled  by  it.  When  such  an  object,  there- 
fore, b  lost,  and  we  think  of  it  as  lost,  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  that  simple 
object  of  perception  which  it  was  originally,  when  it  first  a&cted  our  senses, — 
in  whid)  case,  the  loss  of  it  could  not  be  very  seriously  regarded  by  us — ^but 
we  conceive  it,  as  that  complex  whole,  which  it  has  become — the  image  or 
representation  of  many  delightfiil  feelings.  Though  it  be  only  a  snuff-box, 
or  a  walking-stick,  as  in  the  cases  supposed  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  hss  would  of  itself  give  some  degree  of  additional  interest  to 
our  concepdon  of  the  object,  which  makes  it  dwell  longer  in  our  mind  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done,  and  allows  time,  therefore,  for  the  recurrence  of 
a  greater  number  of  the  images  associated  with  it,  that  rise  accordingly,  and 
mingle  with  the  conception.  But  with  that  complex  state  of  mind,  which 
arises  firom  the  union  of  these,  in  our  rapid  retrospect  of  other  years, — a 
state  which  is  not  the  mere  concepdon  of  the  walkins-sUck  which  we  have 
lust,  but  of  it  and  the  other  associate  feelings,  the  feelmg  of  the  loss  is  min- 
gled, and  is  milled,  not  more  with  the  conception  of  the  stick,  than  with  all 
the  coexisting  associate  feelings,  vague  and  mdistinct  as  these  may  be — the 
concepdon,  perhaps,  of  the  friend  who  presented  it  to  us, — of  the  walks  dur- 
ing which  it  has  been  our  companion, — of  many  of  the  innumerable  events, 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  have  occupied  us,  since  the  time  at  which,  like  a  new 
limb  added  to  us,.it  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves.  Since  the  notion 
of  the  loss,  therefore,  is  combined  widi  all  these  conceptions  in  our  complex 
state  of  mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  appear  to  us,  for  the  moment, 
as  the  loss,  not  of  one  part  only,  and  that,  if  absolutely  conadered,  the  least 
"important  part  of  the  whole,  but  as  the  actual  loss  of  the  associate  group  of 
images  and  emotions,  of  which  it  is  more  than  representative,  and  that  it 
should  excite  our  momentary  sorrow,  accordingly,  as  for  diat  actual  loss.  We 
know,  indeed,  whenever  we  reflect,  that  all  these  objects  are  not  lost,  but  the 
waUdRg'-siick  oitZy,  and  our  reason  every  moment  checks  us  with  this  truth ; 
but,  still,  every  other  moment,  in  spite  of  reason,  the  feeling  of  the  loss  and 
the  conception  of  the  vague  complex  whole,  continuing  to  be  blended,  afiect 
our  mind  with  the  blended  regret.     It  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  instan* 
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eesy  in  which  our  feeiiDgs  continue  obstiiwteljr  to  dehide  us,  in  spiw  of  die 
knowledge  wUch  migbt  be  supposed  capable  of  saving  us  bom  tne  illusioo, 
as,  particularly  in  those  striking  cases  of  optical  decepcion,.to  which,  on  account 
of  the  impcHtant  light  which  they  throw  od  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in 
general,  I  have  already  so  frequently  directed  your  attention.  When  we 
KX)k  at  a  painted  cylinder,  or  at  any  landscape  in  which  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive are  observed,  we  know  well  that  it  is  a  flat  surface  at  which  we  are  look- 
ing. Yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge, 
to  consider  the  cylinder  as  a  phme,  and  all  the  rocks,  and  aroves,  and  long- 
withchrawins  vales  of  the  landscape,  as  comprehended  in  a  few  inches  of  co- 
louring. When  we  receive  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  it  is  in  vain  for  reason  lo 
tell  us,  that  we  have  received  only  a  flat  surface  of  a  little  paint ;— when  we 
lose  a  walking-stick,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  it  is  equally  vain  for  reason  to  tell 
us,  that  we  have  suffered  only  a  tess  which  we  can  repair  for  a  few  shillings 
at  a  toy-shop. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure,  then,  by  the  momentaty  belief  of  the  loss  of  more 
than  the  object  itself,  thi^  I  would  explain  that  disproportioned  emotion,  wfaicb 
is  felt  to  be  absurd,  yet  is  not  feh  the  less  on  account  of  this  seeming  absurdi^. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation  of  that  grief, — so  far 
beyond  the  absolute  value  of  the  object,— -which  we  feel,  on  the  loss  of  any 
object  that  has  been  long  familiar  to  us,  there  at  least  can  be  no  doubt,*  as 
to  the  great  fact  itself,  that  an  object  long  familiar  to  us,  does  acquire  additional 
value  by  tliis  familiarity ;  and  as  the  object  is  absolutely  the  same,  however 
frequendy  it  may  have  met  our  eyes,  or  been  used  by  us  for  any  of  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life,  it  is  only  a  rdaiive  value  which  it  can  have  acquired, 
a  value  consisting  in  our  own  feelings  merely,  which  we  must  therefore  have 
condensed  in  it,  or  attached  to  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

After  these  illustrations  from  phenomena,  that,  if  not  absolutely  of  the  same 
class,  are,  at  least,  very  closely  analogous, — since  they  imply  a  sort  of  charm 
conceived  by  us  as  treasured  m  external  things,  and  a  charm  which  consists 
merely  in  the  reflected  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  I  trust  it  will  not  appear  to 
you  too  bold  an  affirmation,  to  say,  that  the  agreeable  emotions  which  certain 
objects  excite  in  us,  are  capable  of  being,  in  our  conception,  combined  with 
the  very  notion  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  that  we  term  such  object^ 
beautiful,  by  combining,  in  our  nodon  of  them,  the  delight  which  we  fed)  as 
we  term  them  green,  blue,  crimson,  by  combining  with  them  our  feelings  of 
cdour.  What  is  true  of  objects  of  sight  may  be  conceived  as  easily,  in 
every  other  species  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  material  or  mental.  What- 
ever excites  the  emotion  may  be  felt  as  of  itself  combined  with  the  emotions 
which  it  excites,— forms^Alours,  sounds,  all  that  is  ingenious  in  art,  or  amia- 
ble in  morals.  My  limits  wiU  not  permit  me  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of 
beauty  with  any  minute  investigation,  through  this  variety  of  its  objects;  but 
you  may  yourselves  equally  apply  to  them  whatever  remarks  I  have  applied 
more  particularly,  to  one  species  of  the  delightful  emotion. 

It  is  of  external  objects,  indeed,  and  particularly  of  objects  of  sightf  that 
we  think  most  frequendy,  when  we  speak  or  hear  of  beauty ;  but  Siis  does 
not  arise  from  any  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  feeling  excited  by  these  ob- 
jects, as  if  the  term  were  only  metaphorically  applied  to  otiiers,  but  because 
external  objects  are  continually  around  us,  so  as  more  frequently  to  excite 
the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  in  a  great  measure,  too,  because  the  human 
form,  itself  an  object  of  vision,  is  representative  to  us  of  the  presence  of  all 
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irtii<A  we  k>Te, — of  those  with  whom  our  fife  is  c(mnected,  and  from  whom 
its  happiness  has  been  derived,  or  from  whom  we  hope  to  derive  it.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  when  we  think  of  beauty,  we  should  think  of  that 
by  which  the  emotion  is  most  vividly  excited,  and  should  be  led  acoordmg(y 
to  seek  h  there, — 

"  Where  beauty's  liring  image,  like  Uie  nforn 
That  wakes  io  zephyr's  arms  the  blushing  May, 
Moves  onward ;  or  as  Venus,  when  she  stood 
Effulgent  on  the  pearly  car,  and  smil'd, 
Freah  fW>m  the  deep,  and  coDscious  of  her  fiinn, 
To  see  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  shells, 
And  each  cerulean  sister  of  the  flood. 
With  loud  acclaim,  attend  her  o*er  the  wave* 
To  seek  th*  Idalian  bower."* 

That  we  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  delightful  emotion  from  works  of  intd^ 
leet,  is  sufficiently  ^wn  by  the  fine  arts,  which  are  founded  on  this  happy 
susc^itibiCty ;  nor  is  the  delight  felt  only  on  the  contemplation  of  works  ot 
fancy, — at  least  of  fancy  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  common^ 
employed ;  it  is  felt  in  the  result  of  faculties,  that  seem,  while  exercised 
m  the  operations  that  produce  the  beautiful  result,  to  be  very  foreign  from 
every  emotion,  but  that  tranquil  satisfaction  which  may  be  supposed  to  c^n- 
stitate  a  part  of  our  assent  to  any  interesting  truth.  How  many  theorems 
are  there,  to  which  a  mathematician  applies  the  term  beautifvl,  as  readily 
as  it  is  applied  by  others  to  the  design  or  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  or 
to  the  words  or  air  of  a  song ;  and  though  the  delightful  emotion  which 
he  expresses  by  that  word  is  at  once  far  inferior  in  degree,  and  only  analo- 
gous in  ^d  to  the  emotion  excited  by  those  objects,  it  still  is  so  analogous 
as  to  deserve  the  denomination*^  In  general  physics,  in  like  manner,  how  in- 
stantly do  we  speak  of  the  beauty  of  an  experiment^  which  is  so  contrived 
as  to  decide  a  point  that  has  been  long  in  controversy,  by  very  simple  means, 
and  with  the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  circumstance  that  might  afiect  the 
accuracy  of  the  result, — or  of  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  which  brings  together 
many  facts  that  were  before  dispersed,  without  any  obvious  bond  of  union, 
and  exhibits  them  in  luminous  connexion  to  our  view.  Tlie  delightful 
emotion,  in  these  intellectual  forms  of  beauty,  is,  it  will  be  admitted,  far  less 
lively,  than  when  it  results  from  external  things.  But  when  we  thus  apply 
the  term  beautiful  to  the  works  of  faculties,  that  are  not  immediately  conver- 
sant with  beauty,  or  in  which,  at  least,  beauty  is  scarcely  even  a  secondary 
consideration,  we  are  far  fix>m  using  a  metaphor,  any  more  than  we  use  a 
metaphor,  when  we  employ  the  same  word  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  a 
landscape,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  which  are  both  objects  of 
sight,  but  of  which  the  resulting  emotions,  though  analogous,  are  far  fiiom  be- 
ing the  same.  We  employ  the  term,  because,  from  the  analogy  of  the  delight 
in  the  diflferent  cases,  it  is  the  only  term  which  can  express  our  meaning ;  we 
do  truly  feel,  on  the  contempktion  of  such  intellectual  works,  a  delightfril 
emotion, — as  we  feel  a  delightful  emotion  very  similar,  however  superior  it 
may  be  in  mtensity  of  pleasure,  when  we  look  on  the  charms  of  nature,  or 
the  imitative  creations  of  art ;  and,  as  we  conceive  the  very  charm  which  we 
feel,  to  be  diffiised  and  stored  in  tiiose  beautiful  forms  on  which  we  gaze,  so 
does  the  charm  which  we  feel,  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  flow  over  the  sever- 

^Pleasnres  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  327—335 
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dot  tboa^  by  tome  miiids,  winch  have  do!  beeo  cumaaant  with  die 
beatrtifiil  reiaks  of  adentific  inqoiij,  these  severe  and  leas  obviooa  cbaims 
may  nod  be  readSy  admbted^ — of  aunv/beaoty,  it  is  snrdj  impossiUe  for  any 
one  to  doubt  that  diann,  winch  is  fek  by  ns,  even  befive  we  have  learned  to 
dislinf;iiMfa  virtue  by  its  name;  and  which,  even  id  the  gnihy,  who  have  aban- 
doned it,  stiD  retains  a  sort  of  dreoMd  laodimtn^  wfaidi  they  woold  ^dly 
fimel,  bat  which  no  eflbrt  can  whc^  banish  from  their  remembrance,  that 
is  mceA  stiD  to  shudder  and  admire.  It  b  the  analogy  of  this  moral  b^uty, 
indeed,  winch  gives  its  most  attractive  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  iqanimate 
mmene^  and  liiiich  adorns  poetry  with  its  most  deli^itfiil  images.  To  give 
otir  mere  approbation  to  virtue,  as  we  give  our  assent  to  any  trudi  of  reason- 
ings seems  to  be  as  little  possMe,  as  for  those,  who  are  not  blind,  to  open 
tfa^  eyes,  in  the  very  sunshine  of  noon,  on  some  deligbtful  scene,  and  to 
view  it  as  a  mere  collection  of  forms  without  any  colouring.  The  softer 
moral  perfections,  so  essential  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society,  are  like  those  mild  lights,  and  gende  graces,  in  the  system  of 
external  things,  without  which  the  repose  of  nature  would  not  be  tranmuUity, 
but  deathf  and  its  motioos,  in  the  waving  bough,  and  the  foamy  wateriall,  and 
the  stream  that  glides  from  it,  would  be  only  the  agitation  of  contiguous  par- 
ticles of  matter.     Well,  indeed,  may  the  poet  of  imagination  exclaim, — 

'*  Is  aagbt  lo  fair, 
Id  all  the  dewy  landacape  of  the  •pring. 
In  the  bright  eye  of  He«)>er  or  the  moni, 
In  nature's  Airest  forms,  is  aught  so  fiur 
As  Tirtuous  IHendship  P  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  ibr  others*  woea  9 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 

When  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns  « 

The  gate, — where  honour*8  liberal  hands  efiiiso 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene  i*** 

In  all  these  cases  of  moral  beauty,  as  in  that  to  which  our  senses  more 
immediately  give  rise,  we  conceive  the  delight  which  we  feel,  to  be  centered 
in  the  moral  object ;  and  the  very  diffusion  of  the  delight  seems  to  connect 
us  more  closely  with  that  which  we  admire,  producing  what  is  not  a  mere 
sympathv,  but  something  more  intimate, — ^that  union  of  mind  with  mind,  in 
reflected  and  mingled  feeling, — ^which,  notwithstanding  all  the  absurd  mysti- 
cism that  has  been  written  concerning  it,  has,  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
now  described,  in  part  at  least,  a  foundation  in  nature. 

But  tliough,  in  all  these  great  provinces  of  beauty,  the  material,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  moral,  an  object  which  we  feel  to  be  beautiful,  be  merely  an 
object,  with  which,  in  our  conception,  or  continued  perception,  if  it  be  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  or,  in  our  mere  conception,  if  it  be  an  object  of  another  kind, 
we  have  combined,  by  a  sort  of  mental  diffusion,  the  delight  which  it  has 
excited  in  us ;  why,  it  will  be  said,  do  certain  objects  produce  this  effect  ? 

The  examination  of  this  point,  however,  I  must  defer  till  my  next  Lecture. 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  500 — 511. 
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LECTURE  L.V. 

I:  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  INVOLVING  NECESSARILY  ANY  MORAL 
FEELING.— III.  BEAUTY  AND  ITS  REVERSE  CONTINUED.— DIFFERENT 
SORTS  OF  BEAUTY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  considering  and  illustrating, 
by  various  analogous  phenomena  of  the  mind,  the  process  by  which  T  con- 
ceive our  feeling  of  delight^  that  arises  from  the  object  which  we  term  beau- 
tiful, to  be  reflected,  as  it  were,  from  our  mind  to  the  objects  which  excite 
it, — ^very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  spread  over  external  things,  in  the 
common  phenomena  of  vision,  the  colour,  which  is  a  feeling  or  state,  not  of 
matter,  but  of  mind.  A  beautiful  object,  when  considered  by  us  philosophi- 
cally, like  the  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  colour  in  bodies,  con- 
sidered separately  from  our  visual  sensations,  is  merely  the  cause  of  a  certain 
delightful  emotion  which  we  feel ;  a  beautiful  object,  as  felt  by  us,  when  we 
do  not  attempt  to  make  any  philosophic  distinction,  is,  like  those  coloured 
objects  which  we  see  around  us,  an  object  in  which  we  have  diflused  the  de- 
lightful feeling  of  our  own  mind.  Though  no  eye  were  to  behold  what  is 
beautiful,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that,  a  certain  delight  would  forever  be 
flowing  around  it, — ^as  we  cannot  but  imagine,  in  like  manner,  that  the  loveli- 
est flower  of  the  wilderness,  which  buds  and  withers  unmarked,  is  blooming 
with  the  same  delightful  hues,  which  our  vision  would  give  to  it^  and  surround- 
ed with  that  sweetness  of  fragrance,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  a  number  of  ex- 
haled particles,  that  are  sweetness  only  in  the  sentient  mind. 

An  object,  then,  as  felt  by  us  to  be  beautiful,  seems  to  contain,  in  its  own 
nature,  the  very  delight  which  it  occasions.  But  a  certain  delight  must  in 
this  case  be  excited,  before  it  can  be  diflfused  by  reflection  on  that  object 
'which  is  its  cause ;  and  it  is  only  by  certain  objects  that  the  delightful  emo- 
tion is  excited.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  eflfect  so  limited  f  and  what 
circumstances  distinguish  the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion,  from  those 
which  produce  no  emotion  whatever,  or,  perhaps,  even  an  emodon  that  may 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  opposite  } 

If  the  same  eflTect  were  uniformly  produced  by  the  same  objects,  it  might 
seem  as  absurd  to  inquire,  how  certain  objects  are  beautiful  and  others  not  so, 
as  to  inquire,  how  it  happens  that  sugar  is  not  bitter,  nor  WjGU*mwood  sweet, 
— ^the  blossom  of  the  rose  not  grcen^  nor  the  common  herbage  of  our  mea- 
dows red.  The  question,  however,  assumes  a  very  diflTerent  appearance, 
when  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  emotions  excited  by  the  same  object, 
and  when  we  consider  the  very  powerful  influence  of  accidental  association 
on  our  emodons  of  this  kind.  In  such  circumstances  we  may  be  fairly 
allowed  to  doubt  at  least,  whether  objects,  primarily  and  absolutely,  have  a 
power  of  producing  this  emodon,  or  whether  it  may  not  wholly  depend  on 
those  contingent  circumstances,  which  we  find,  and  must  allow,  to  be  capable 
of  modifying  it  tQ  so  very  great  an  extent. 

That  certain  circumstances  do  truly  modify  our  emotions  of  beauty,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;— and  even  that  diey  produce  the  feeling,  when  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  but  for  such  circumstances,  no  emotion  of  the 
kind  would  have  been  excited.  The  influence  of  what  is  cdHledfashionj  in  giving 
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a  temponury  beauty  to  various  forms,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  this  flexibility 
of  our  emotion ;  and  it  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  require  illustration  by  ex- 
ample. 

^  If  an  European,''  says  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his  discourses  deliver- 
ed at  the  Royal  Academy,  ^  if  an  European,  when  he  has  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own  natural  hair  in  regular 
hard  knots,  as  udike  nature  as  he  can  possibly  make  it ;  and  after  having  ren- 
dered them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  has  covered  the  whole 
with  flour,  laid  on  by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regularity, — if,  when  thus 
attired,  he  issues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  bestowed  as 
much  time  at  hit  toilet,  and  laid  on' with  equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow 
and  red  ochre,  on  particular  parts  of  his  forehead  or  cheeks,  as  he  judges 
most  becoming ;  whoever  of  these  two  despises  the  other  for  this  attention  to 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  which  ever  first  feels  himself  provoked  to  laugh, 
is  the  barbarian"* 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  savage  life,  to  feel  bow 
completely  the  ornamental  and  the  ridiculous  in  all  the  adventitious  embel- 
lishments of  fashion,  differ  only  as  the  eyes  which  behold  them  are  di&rent. 
The  most  civilized  European  may  soon  become,  in  this  respect,  a  Cherokee, 
and  in  his  nice  absurdities  of  decoration,  be  himself  the  very  thing  at  which 
he  would  have  laughed  before. 

Weary  as  we  soon  become  of  whatever  we  have  admired,  our  weariness 
is  not  more  rapid  than  our  admiration  of  something  new^  which  follows  it,  or 
rather  precedes  it.  It  seems,  as  if,  in  order  to  produce  this  delightiiil  emo- 
tJOUf  nothing  more  were  necessary  for  us  than  to  say.  Let  this  be  beantifui. 
The  power  of  enchantment  is  almost  verifled  in  the  singular  transformations 
which  are  thus  produced  ;  and  in  many  of  these,  fashion  is  empk>yed  in  the 
very  way  in  which  magic  has  been  commonly  fabled  to  be  employed, — in 
making  monsters,  who  are  as  little  conscious  of  their  degradation,  while  the 
voluntary  metamorphose  lasts,  as  the  hideous  but  unknown  victims  of  the 
enchanter's  art  A  few  months,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  may,  indeed,  show 
them  what  monsters  they  have  been ;  but  what  is  monstrous  in  the  past^  is 
seen  only  by  the  unconscious  monsters  of  the  present  haur^  who  are  again, 
in  a  few  months,  to  laugh  at  their  own  deformity.  What  we  are^  in  fashion, 
is'  ever  beautiful ;  but  nothing  is  in  fashion  so  ridiculous,  as  the  beauty 
which  has  been ;  as  in  journeying  with  sunshine  before  us,  what  is  immedi- 
ately under  our  eye  is  splendour ;  but  if  we  look  back,  we  see  a  long  shadow 
behind  us,  though  all,  which  is  shadow  now,  was  once  brilliant,  as  the  very 
track  of  brightness  alcHig  which  we  move. 

The  influence  of  ^Aton,  on  the  mere  trappings  of  dress,  or  furniture,  or 
equipage,  is  the  more  valuable  as  an  illustration,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
changes,  and  the  universality  of  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  that  render  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  most  sceptical  to  doubt  its  power.  The  influ- 
ence of  particular  associations  on  individual  minds,  is,  indeed,  as  powerful  as 
the  more  general  influence  which,  in  each  individual  on  whom  it  operates, 
is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  that  very  particular  influence.  But,  in  these 
cases,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whedier  the  peculiarity,  ascribed  to  asso- 
ciation, miriit  not  rather  have  arisen  from  constitutional  diversity.  In  the 
changes  of  universal  lashion,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 

*  Difooarw  VII. 
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of  the  swqr  that  has  been  exercised ;  since  every  one  will  readily  aOow,  in 
another,  that  change,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  himself. 

Tet,  even  though  what  is  commonly  termed  fashion^  the  modifier  or  crea- 
tor of  general  feeling,  had  not  been,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  not 
have  discovered  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  our  individual  emotions. 
Even  in  the  mere  scenery  of  nature,  which,  in  its  most  majestic  features, — 
its  mountains, — its  rivers,^ts  cataracts,  seems  by  its  permanence  to  mock 
the  power  of  man,  how  difl^rently  do  the  same  objects  z,Seci  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mere  antecedents  of  former  feelings,  and  former  events !  The 
hill  and  the  waterfall  may  be  pleasing  to  every  eye ;  but  how  doubly  beauti- 
ful do  they  seem  to  the  very  heart  of  the  expatriated  Swiss,  who  almost  looks 
as  he  gazes  on  them,  for  the  cottage  of  his  home,  half  gleaming  through  the 
spray,  as  if  they  were  the  very  hill  and  the  waterfall  which  had  been  the 
haunt  of  hb  youth.  To  the  exile,  in  every  situation,  what  landscape  is  so 
beautiful  as  that  which  recalls  to  him,  perhaps,  the  bleakest  and  dreariest  spot 
of  the  country,  which  he  has  not  seen  for  many  dismal  years  f  The  softest 
borders  of  the  lake,  the  gentle  eminences,  that  seem  to  rise  only  to  slope 
into  the  deligbtfiil  valleys  between, — the  fields, — the  groves, — the  vineyards, 
in  all  their  luxuriance,  these  have  no  beauty  to  his  eye.  But  let  his  glance 
fidl  oo  some  rock,  that  extends  itself,  without  one  tuft  of  vegetation ;  or  on 
some  heath  or  morass,  of  still  more  ^oomy  barrenness ;  and  what  was  indif- 
ference till  then,  is  indiflerence  no  more.  There  is  an  instant  emotion  at  his 
heart,  which,  though  others  might  scarcelv  conceive  it  to  be  that  of  beauty^  is 
beauty  to  him ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  me  scene,  that  his  waking  eye  most 
firequendy  turns ;  as  it  is  it  alone  which  he  mingles  in  his  dreams  with  the 
weU-remembered  scenery  of  odier  years. 

That  our  emodon  of  beauty,  which  arises  from  works  of  art,  is  susceptible 
of  modification,  by  accidental  circumstances,  is  equally  evident.  There  are 
tastes  io  composition,  of  which  we  are  able  to  fix  the  period,  almost  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  we  fix  the  dates  of  any  of  those  great  events,  which  fill  our 
tables  of  chronology.  What  is  green  or  scarlet  to  the  eyes  of  the  infant,  is 
green  or  scarlet  to  the  san^e  eyes  in  boyhood,  in  youth,  in  mature  manhood,- 
in  dd  age ;  but  the  work  of  art,  which  gives  deUght  to  the  6oy,  may  excite 
no  enciotion,  but  that  of  contempt  or  disgust,  in  the  man.  It  must  be  a  mise- 
rable ballad  bdeed,  which  is  not  read  or  heard  with  interest,  in  our  first  years 
of  curioaiQr ;  and  every  dauber  of  a  village  sign-post,  who  knows  enough  of 
his  art,  to  give  ybur  legs,  and  not  tufo  merely,  to  his  red  Hon,  or  blue  bear,  is 
sure  of  the  admiration  of  the  litde  critic,  who  stops  his  hoop  or  his  top  to 
gaze  on  the  wonders  of  his  skill. 

Even  in  the  judgments  of  our  maturer  years,  when  our  discernment  of 
beauty  has  been  quickened  bv  firequent  exercise ;  and  the  study  of  the  works 
of  excellence  of  eveiy  age,  has  given  us  a  corresponding  quickness,  in  dis- 
cenung  the  opposite  imperfections,  which  otherwise  we  might  not  have  per- 
ceived— how  many  circumstances  are  there,  of  which  we  are,  perhaps,  wholly 
unconsdous,  that  modify  our  general  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  Urn 
class !  Our  youth,  our  age,  our  prevailing  or  temporary  passions,  the  pecu- 
liar admiration  which  we  may  feel  for  some  favourite  autiior,  who  has  become 
a  fevoorite,  perhaps,  firom  circumstances  that  had  litde  relation  to  his  general 
merit,  may  all  concur,  with  other  circumstances  as  contingent,  in  giving  diver- 
aty  to  sentim&its,  wUch  otherwise  might  have  been  the  same.  It  is  finely 
observed  by  La  Bruyere,  in  his  Discours  de  Reception,  in  1093,  when  Cor- 
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DeiDe  was  no  more,  and  Recme  stOI  alhre : — ^Some,"  stysha,  ^cannot  en- 
duie,  tfaatConieilleslKniUbeprefeiTedfOreven  tboo^  Tbey 

apfml  to  tbe  ace  diat  is  about  to  succeed.  Tbev  wait,  till  uiqrdiaD  no  lon^ 
bare  to  oouut  me  voices  of  some  old'  meo,  mo,  touched  iudiflferemly  widi 
wbatever  recaBs  to  tbem  tbe  first  yean  of  tfaoir  life,  love  eertaiuljr,  b  his 
(Edipus,  ooljr  At  remembrance  cf  their  youth/*  The  same  idea  b  happily 
applied,  by  auodier  Academician,  to  account  (or  die  constant  presence  ot 
love  b  French  ti^edy,  by  the  universal  aympadiy,  which  it  may  be  expect- 
ed to  excito.  '^lliis  passion,'*  says  he,  **  which  is  almost  die  only  one  that 
can  interest  women,  has  nearly  an  equal  influence  on  die  odier  sex.  How 
many  are  there,  who  have  never  feh  any  very  vblent  emotions  of  ambition 
or  vengeance !  Scarcely  b  there  one^  who  has  been  exempt  bom  love. 
The  young  are  perhaps  under  its  influ^ice  at  present  With  what  pleasure 
do  thqr  recognise  themselves  b  all  which  thqr  see  and  hear !  The  old  have 
loved.  How  delightful  to  them,  to  be  recalled  to  their  fairest  and  happiest 
years,  by  the  picture  of  what  was  then  the  liveliest  occupation  of  their 
thought !    The  mere  remembrance  is,  to  them,  a  second  youth.'* 

If  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  we  receive  firom  external  thbgs,  and 
works  of  intellectoal  art,  be  thus  under  the  contrd  of  our  passions  and  re- 
membrances, thepleasure  of  moral  beauty  b  also  b  some  measure  under  the 
same  control*  The  great  principles  oi  moral  distinction  are,  bdeed,  too 
deeply  fixed  b  our  breast,  by  our  Divbe  Author,  to  aUow  approbation  and 
pleasure  to  be  attached  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  malipity,  or  withheld 
firom  pure  benevolence.  When  evil  b  admired,  therefore,  it  is  b  consequence 
of  some  disproportionate  admiration  attached  to  some  real  or  supposed  ac- 
companying good ;  but  still  it  is  b  the  power  of  circumstances,  to  produce 
thb  disproportionate  admiration,  and  consequendy  to  modi^,  b  a  great  degree, 
the  resultbg  emotion  of  moral  beauty.  In  one  age,  or  m  one  country,  the 
self-denybg  virtues  are  held  b  highest  estimation, — in  another  age,  or 
another  country,  the  gender  social  aroctions.  There  are  periods  of  society, 
b  which  iMiItmr,— -that  gave  virtue  its  name  b  the  early  ethics  of  one  mighty 
people, — constitutes  aknost  the  whole  of  that  national  vinue,  which  commands 
general  reverence,  at  the  expense  of  the  calmer  and  far  nobler  virtues  of 
peace.  There  are  other  systems  of  polity,  b  which  these  civil  virtues  rise 
to  their  just  pre-eminence,  and  in  which  valour  b  admired,  less  for  its  abso- 
lute untninkbg  btrepidity,  than  for  its  relatbn  to  the  sacred  rights,  of  which 
it  is  the  guardian,  or  the  avenger ;  nor  does  the  estimation  pensh  completely 
with  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Rome,  even  when  Roman 
Uberty  had  bowed  the  neck  to  that  gracious  despot,  who  prepared,  by  the 
habit  of  submission  to  usurped  power,  the  servilinr  that  was  afterwards, — 
while  executioner  succeeded  executioner  on  the  throne  of  the  world, — to 
smile,  and  to  shudder,  and  obey,  because  others  had  smiled,  and  shuddered, 
and  kissed  the  dust  before  : — in  the  very  triumph  of  usurpation,  when  a  single 
hour  at  Pbarsalia  had  decided  the  destby  of  ages,  and  Utica  had  heard  the 
last  voice  of  freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some  divine  step  retiring  from 
the  earth, — still  slavery  itself  could  not  overcome  the  alent  reverence  of  the 
heart  for  him  who  had  scorned  to  be  a  slave, 

"  Even  when  proud  Cenr,  'midst  triumphal  ean. 
The  spoile  of  natione,  and  the  pomp  or  wan, 
Iffnobiy  Tmin,  and  impotentlj  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato*8  figure  drawn  in  state, 
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As  her  dmd  fiuher's  revereDd  imase  psM'd, 
The  pomp  was  darkened  and  the  &r  o'ercast. 
The  triumph  ceaeed — teari  jruah'd  nrom  every  eye ; 
The  world'!  creat  Tictor  paia'd  onheeded  by. 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored, 
And  honoured  Cesar'a  lew  than  Gato'a  sword.*'* 

Such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the  actions  of  Cato  were  regarded  at 
Rome,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  during  the  ^ole  reign  of  the  stcMcal 
philosophy,  producing  those  extravagant  comparisons  of  a  mortal  and  the 
gods,  which  were  not  more  impious  than  absurd,  and  which  were  litde  accord- 
ant with  the  general  spirit  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  jpiety  to  tke 
gods  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  characteristics.  The  character  of 
perfect  nooral  beauty,  however,  which  the  life  of  Cato  seemed  to  exhibit  to 
a  Roman, — who,  if  not  free,  was  at  least  a  descendant  of  the  free, — is  very 
different  from  that  which  it  would  exhibit  to  the  slaves,  the  descendant  of 
slaves,  that  minister,  as  their  ancestors  have  ministered,  to  the  insignificant 
grandeur  of  some  eastern  court.  I  need  not  say,  how  very  different  feelings, 
also,  it  excites  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  Christianity  has  taught  a  system 
of  morals,  that  surpasses  the  morality  of  stoicism  as  much  as  the  purest  doc- 
trines of  die  Porch  surpassed,  in  moral  excellence,  the  idle  and  voluptuous 
profligacy  of  other  systems. 

With  these  striking  facts  before  us,  it  seems  impossible,  then,  to  contend 
for  any  beauty  that  is  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable.  That  general  suscep- 
tibility of  the  emotion,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  forms  a  part 
of  our  mental  constitution,  is,  it  appears,  so  modified  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  individuals  are  placed,  that  objects,  which,  but  for  these  circumstances, 
would  not  have  appeared  beautiful  to  us,  do  seem  beautiful ;  and  that  other 
objects,  from  the  same  cause,  cease  to  give  that  delight  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  produced.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine, 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  great  point  in  question  as  to  original  beauty  ;  since, 
whatever  our  primary  original  feelings  may  have  been,  they  must,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  modifying  circumstances,  that  are  operating  from  the  very 
moment  of  our  birth,  be  altogether  diversified,  before  we  are  able  to  speculate 
coDceming  them,  and,  perhaps  even  in  the  infant,  before  any  visible  signs  of 
his  emotions  can  be  distinctly  discovered. 

Since  we  cannot,  then,  decide  with  confidence,  either  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, m  such  circumstances,  all  which  remains  in  sound  philosophy,  is  a 
comparison  of  mere  probabilities.  Do  these,  however,  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  originally,  all  objects  are  equally  capable  of  receiving  the  primary  mflu- 
enoes  of  arbitrary  or  contingent  drcumstances,  which  alone,  determine  them 
to  be  beautiful  f  or  do  they  not  rather  indicate  ori^al  tendencies  in  the 
mind,  in  cmisequence  of  which  it  more  readily  receives  impressions  of  beauty 
from  certain  objects  than  from  others, — however  susceptible  of  modification 
these  original  tendencies  may  be,  so  as  afterwards  to  be  varied  or  overcome 
by  die  more  powerful  influence  of  occasional  causes  f 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  that  we  are  to  look  to 
those  hi^  delights  which  beautv,  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  aflfords ;  for, 
though  it  may  be  false,  that  all  tne  pleasure  of  beauty  is  derived  from  adven-* 
titioas  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  true  at  least,  that  our  most  valuable  plea** 
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sures  of  this  class  are  derived  from  circumstances,  with  which  our  imagma- 
tioQ  has  learned  to  embellish  objects.  The  only  reasonable  quesfion  is,  not 
whether  the  chief  emotions,  which  we  now  term  emotions  of  beauty,  be 
referable  to  this  source,  but  whether  we  must  necessarUy  refer  to  it  every 
emotion  of  this  class,  of  every  species  and  degree. 

If,  then,  in  our  estimate  of  mere  probabilities,  we  attend  to  the  signs  which 
the  infant  exhibits,  almost  as  soon  as  objects  can  be  supposed  to  be  known  to 
him,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  some  emotions  of  this 
kind  are  felt  by  nim.  The  brilliant  colours,  in  all  their  variety  of  gaudiness, 
which  delight  the  child  and  the  savage,  may  not,  indeed,  be  ihe  same  which 
give  most  gratification  to  our  refined  sensibility ;  but  still  they  do  give  to  the 
child,  as  diey  give  to  the  savage,  a  certain  gratification,  aiid  a  gratification 
which  we  shouM,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  feel,  if  our  love  of  mere  gaudy 
colouring  were  not  overcome  by  the  delight  which,  in  after  life,  we  receive 
from  other  causes  that  are  inconsistent  with  this  simple  pleasure — a  delight 
arisbg  firom  excellencies,  which  the  child  and  the  savage  have  not  had  skill 
to  discern,  but  which,  when  discerned,  produce  the  impression  of  beauty,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  brilliant  varieties  of  colour,  perhaps,  that  are  easily 
distinguished,  and,  therefore,  instantly  felt  to  be  beautiful.  What  child  is 
there,  who,  in  a  toyshop,  does  not  prefer  the  gaudiest  toy,  if  all  other  cir- 
cumstances of  attraction  are  the  same  ?  or  radier,  to  what  child  are  not  this 
very  glare  and  glitter  the  chief  circumstances  of  attraction  f  and  in  what 
island  of  savages  have  our  circumnavigators  found  the  barbarian  to  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  child  f  The  refined  critic  may  indeed  feel  difierently ; 
but  this,  as  I  have  said,  does  n6t  arise  firom  defect  of  that  original  tendency 
to  receive  a  pleasmg  emotion  from  the  contemplation  of  those  brilliant  patch- 
works of  colours,  which,  though  he  has  learned  to  regard  them  as  tawdry, 
he  would,  in  other  circumstances,  have  admired  with  the  savage,  but  from  the 
developement  of  tendencies  to  receive  pleasure  from  other  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  this  earlier  delight, — ^tendencies  which  are  original,  like  the 
other,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  as  much  as  in  his  own  more  culti- 
vated mind,  but  existing  tiiere  inerdy,  because  circumstances  have  not  arisen 
to  develope  them. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  gaudy  patches  of 
colour  affi>rd,  is  not  an  emotion  of  any  sort,  but  a  mere  pleasure  of  sense  ; 
for,  of  the  direct  sensual  pleasure  of  the  difierent  rays  of  light,  we  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  as  well  as  the  child ;  and,  though  we  still  continue  to  feel,  in 
many  cases,  an  emotion  of  beauty  from  objects  on  which  brilliant  colours  are 
spread  m  various  proportions,  we  are  able  to  make  a  sort  of  analysis  of  our 
complex  feeling,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  distinguish  our  admiring  emotion  as 
a  result  of  the  previous  sensitive  feeling,  by  which  the  colours  became  visible 
to  us.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  these  primary  sensitive  feelings  alone,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  on  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  our  eye  would  love  to 
rest,  with  that  intentness  of  vision  to  which  the  subsequent  emotion  of  beauty 
leads,  by  the  delight  which  it  superadds,  before  the  tawdry  has  been  distin- 
guished from  finer  species  of  beauty.  On  such  colours,  it  would  even  be 
painful  for  it  to  rest,  with  that  species  of  con);emplation  which  the  child  in- 
dulges,— a  contemplation,  m  which,  if  there  be  many  dazzling  hues  to  glitter 
on  him,  he  exhibits  often  to  those  around  him  an  intensi^  of  delight,  that,  if 
we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  more  violent  natural  expression  of  plea- 
sure, in  oiur  early  years,  might  seem  even  to  surpass  our  more  refined  gratifi- 
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cations,*— when  die  sources  of  this  happy  ^fnotion  hare  been  rendered  at 
once  more  copious  and  more  pure,  and  our  sensibility  has  been  quickened  by 
the  very  happiness  which  it  has  enjoyed. 

The  delight,  it  must  be  remembered  too,  arises  not  merely  from  the  speci- 
fic differences  of  colours  as  more  or  less  pleasing,  in  which  case  the  most 
pleasing  could  not  be  too  widely  spread,  but  from  distributions  of  colours  in 
gaudy  variety,  exacdy  as  in  the  finer  arrangements  of  tints,  which  are  beauty 
to  our  maturer  discernment. 

I  have  said,  that  from  the  undoubted  efl^t  of  circumstances  in  modifying 
our  origmal  tendencies,  and  of  circumstances  that  may,  in  some  degree, 
have  operated  before  we  are  capable  of  ascertaining  their  influence,  it  is  only 
an  estimate  of  probabilities  to  which  our  inquiry  can  lead.  In  vision,  how- 
ever, as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  emotion  of  beauty,  some  original  emo- 
tion of  thb  kind  does  seem  to  be  felt  in  cokurs,  and  varied  arrangements  of 
colours ;  and  if  from  vision  we  pass  to  that  sense  which  is  next  to  it  in  im- 
portance as  a  source  of  the  feelings  that  produce  our  emotion  of  beau^,  we 
shall  find  another  tribe  of  our  sensations,  that  seem  in  like  manner,  to  ^votir 
the  supposition  of  some  original  beauty,  however  inferior  to  diose  other  ana- 
logous emotions  of  delight  which  are  to  be  the  growth  of  our  maturer  years^ 
The  class  to  which  I  allude,  are  our  sensations  of  sound,  a  class  which  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  valuable  for  illustration,  as  showing,  I  conceive  at  once,  the 
influence  of  original  tendencies,  and  also  of  the  modifying  power  of  contingent 
circumstances.  In  di&rent  nations,  we  find  dififerent  casts  of  music  to  pre- 
vail ;  in  the  variety  of  these  national  melodies,  therefore,  we  recognise  the 
power  of  drcumstances  in  diversifying  the  original  feelings.  But  to  this  diver- 
sifying power  there  are  limits ;  for,  however  difierent  die  peculiar  spirit  of 
the  national  melodies  may  be,  we  find  that  in  all  nations  certain  successions 
of  sounds  alone  are  regarded  as  pleasing, — those  which  admit  of  certain 
mathematical  proportions  in  their  times  of  vibration.  It  is  not  every  series 
of  sounds,  then,  that  is  capable  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty,  but  only 
certain  series,  however  varied  these  may  be.  The  universality  of  thb  law  of 
beauty  in  one  of  our  senses,  in  which  delight  is  felt  from  mere  arrangements 
or  successions  of  sounds,  is  a  ground  of  presumpticm,  at  least,  that  all  beauty 
is  not  wholly  contingent,  and  aflbrds  analogies,  which,  not  as  proofs,  indeed, 
but  as  analogies,  may  fairly  be  extended  to  the  odier  senses. 

Even  that  fine  species  of  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  expressicm  of 
character,  in  animated  forms,  at  least  if  we  admit  that  iq>ecies  of  silent  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  .called  the  language  of  natural  signs,  does  not  seem  to 
be,  in  all  its  varieties,  absolutely  dependent  on  the  mentel  associations  of  the 
being  who  beholds  it.  These  connections,  indeed,  of  the  corporeal  signs  of 
mental  qualities,  with  the  qualities  which  they  have  been  found  to  express, 
^ve  to  the  beauty  that  is  admired  by  us,  in  our  maturer  years,  its  principal 
power ;  but  though  many,  and,  perhaps,  the  far  greater  number  of  these  signs 
are  unquestionably  learned  by  experience,  there  seems  reason  to  thmk,  or  at 
least  there  is  no  valid  ground  of  disbelief^  that  there  are  at  least  some  natural 
signs  independent  of  experience,  and  equally  universal  in  use  and  in  inteipre- 
tation.  A  smiling  countenance,  for  example,  appears,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  language  of  Ins  own  litde  features,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant,  and  a 
frowning  countenance  to  be  disagreeable  to  liim,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
observing  the  difierent  lineaments  or  motions  which  are  developed  in  the 
smile  or  frown ;  though  I  admit,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  with  certainty, 
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that  even  these  sigDs,  which  we  term  Datural,  may  not  themaelves  be  acquired 
by  earlier  observations  than  any  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  into  ac- 
count Yet  still,  though  the  interpretation,  even  in  these  cases,  may,  how- 
ever early,  result  from  still  earlier  experience  onlv,  this  has  not  been  proved ; 
nor  is  it  flecessary,  from  the  general  analogies  of  mind,  to  assume  it  as  cer- 
tain, without  particular  proof  in  the  particular  case.  To  those,  therefore, 
whose  philo90{diical  ^Mrit  b  easily  alarmed  by  the  word  inttinctj  as  if  it  ex- 
pressed ar  connexion  peculiarly  mysterious,  when  b  truth,  every  connexion  of 
one  feeling  with  another,  is  equally  mysterious,  or  equally  free  from  mystery, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  so  regarded  by  every  one  who  has  learned  to  consider 
accurately  what  is  meant,  even  by  the  most  regular  antecedences  and  conse- 

rmces  of  the  events  of  nature ;— -to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  think 
t  the  word  experience  accounts  for.  every  thing,  without  reflecting  on  vfhsl 
k  is  that  experience  itself  must  primarily  have  been  founded,— it  may  seem 
unphibsophic  thus  to  speak  of  the  possible  instinctive  use,  or  instincdve  inter- 
pretation of  smiles,  or  frowns,  or  signs  of  any  sort.    Yet,  how  many  cases 
are  there,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deny  these  very  instincts.^ 
and  cases,  too,  in  which  the  immediate  efl^t  of  the  instinct,  as  much  as  in 
'^e  supposed  case  of  beauty,  is  the  producdon  of  emotion  of  some  sort,  or  at 
least  of  the  visible  signs  of  emotion.    In  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  animals 
which  we  have  domesticated,— 4n  the  cry  of  the  hen,  for  example,  the  first 
time  that  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  hovering  at  a  distance,  that  cry,  of  which  the 
force  is  so  instandy,  and  so  fully  comprehended,  by  the  litde  tremblers  that 
cower  beneath  her  wing,  who  does  not  perceive,  in  this  immediate  emotion  of 
tenor,  an  interpretation  of  natural  signs,  as  insdnctive  as  the  language  of  af- 
fection that  is  instinctively  used  ?     Such  a  cry  of  alarm,  indeed,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  human  mother  of  the  little  creature  that  has  a  safer  shelter  con- 
tinually around  him.    But  there  are  positive  signs  of  pleasure,  of  which  a  de- 
lightful emotion  may  be  the  immediate  consequence,  as  there  are  negative 
signs,  which  are  merely  warnings  of  evil  to  be  snunned,  that  are  followed  im- 
mediately by  an  emotion  of  a  different  kind ;  and  these  additional  sources  of 
enjoyment,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  of  Heaven  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  infant,  who  may  thus  feel,  in  the  caress,  a  delight  of  more  than 
mere  tactual  softness.    The  cry  of  the  parent  fowl  scarcely  seems  more 
quick  to  be  understood,  than  the  smile  of  the  mother  to  awake  in  the  little 
heart  that  throbs  within  her  arms  an  answering  delight ;  nor  is  there  any  phi- 
losophic inconsistency  in  supposing  it,  whatever  error  there  might  be  in  affirm- 
ing It  positively,  to  be  a  part  of  a  natural  language  of  emotion,  which,  like 
the  undoubted  natural  language  of  other  animals,  is  instinctivdy  understood, 
in  every  age  of  life,  as  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  and  which  is  already  felt 
as  happiness  or  auction,  before  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  the  pfomise,  can 
itself  have  been  felt  or  even  anticipated. 

Of  a  still  finer  species  of  emotion,  perhaps,  than  even  that  which  arises 
from  looks  or  features  of  the  living  countenance,  may  be  counted  the  plea- 
sure which  is  felt  bom  the  contemplation  of  moral  beauty ;  and  yet  if  we  trace 
back  this  feeling  through  a  series  of  years,  in  the  progress  of  individual  emo- 
tion—ihough  we  may  find  many  variations  of  it  in  various  circumstances,--' 
it  is  far  from  certain,  that  we  shall  find  it  more  lively  in  manhood  than  m  the 
early  years  of  the  unreflectine  bov.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that 
moral  beauty  is  to  be  felt,  before  me  consequences  of  acdons,  which  render 
tfcem  to  our  conception  moral,  can  be  appreciated,— or  that  it  is  to  be  felt, 
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but  in  those  very  cases,  in  which  such  consequences  can  be  tcnown.  There 
are  many  ofiences,  therefore,  that  excite  our  instant  abhorrence,  of  which  a 
boy  cannot  feet  the  moral  atrocity,*~as  there  are  many  virtues,  of  which  he 
is  mcapable  of  feeling  the  mdral  charm.  But,  in  virtuous  actions,  of  which 
the  nature  can  be  distinctly  conceived  by  him,  he  is  not  the  dullest  to  feel 
what  is  lovely, — nor  the  duDest  to  feel,  mixed  with  his  indignation  and  his 
pity,  disgust  at  actions  of  a  difierent  sort.  In  the  ballad  which  he  exults  or 
weeps  to  hear,  he  loves  and  hates  with  a  love  and  hatred,  at  least  as  strong 
as  are  felt  by  those  to  whom  he  listens ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  far  firom  requiring 
any  slow  growth  of  circumstances,  to  mature  or  develope  his  emotions,  there 
were  nothing  more  necessary  to  l]ds  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  sacri* 
fice,  than  his  kno\dedge  that  an  act  vras  truly  heroic,-«and  nothing  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  than  his  knowledge  that  there 
was  cruelty  or  ingratitude  on  earth. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  on  diflerent  species  of  beau^, 
are  not  urged  by  me,  as  of  evidence  sufficient  to  prove,  positively,  that  we 
have  feelings  of  beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  original  or  independent  of 
accidental  associations  of  every  sort ;  since  this  point,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  beyond  our  power  to  determine  with  perfect  accuracy,  because  the  nund 
cannot  be  a  subiect  of  our  distinct  examination,  till  many  accidental  causes, 
of  the  power  oi  which,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  infant  mind,  we 
may  be  without  the  slightest  suspicion,  may  have  modified  its  original  tenden- 
cies in  the  most  important  respects.    The  burthen  of  proof,  however,  does 
not  rest  with  the  behevers,  but  with  the  deniers  of  original  beauty ;  and,  since 
the  inquiry  has  not  for  its  object  what  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  but 
merely  what  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  probable,  even  these  very 
slight  remarks  may  perhaps  have  been  sufficient  to  show  the  greater  proba- 
bility to  be  on  the  side  ot  that  opinion,  wliich  supposes  that  dl  objects  are 
not  originally  to  the  mind  the  same  in  beauty  or  deformity,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  that  all  objects  are  not  originally  equally  incapable  of  exciting 
either  of  these  emotions, — but,  on  ti^e  contrary,  that  thou^  accidental  dr* 
cumstances  may  produce  one  or  other  of  these  emotions,  when,  but  for  the 
mere  accidents,  neither  of  them  would  have  been  produced,— -or  may  va- 
riously modify,  or  even  reverse  in  some  cases,  the  original  tendencies,-— 4here 
yet  are  in  the  mind  some  original  tendencies,  independent  of  all  association, 
— tendencies  to  feel  the  emotion  of  beauty  on  the  contemplation  of  certain 
objects,  and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that  of  beauty,  on  the  contemplation  of 
certain  other  objects. 

The  latter  suppositbn,  which, — doubtful  as  the  question  must,  bom  the 
very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  always  be, — seems  to  my  own  belief  the 
more  reasonable,  is  rendered,  I  think,  not  less,  but  more  certain,  by  the  ail- 
ments which  are  urged  against  it — arguments  that  seem  to  me  founded  on  a 
very  false  view  of  the  circumstances  diat  should  be  expected  to  follow,  if  the 
doctrine  against  which  they  are  urged  were  just,  or  which,  at  least,  are  not 
applicable  to  the  particular  view  which  I  have  given  you  of  beauty  as  an  emo- 
ttouj  not  a  direct  senscUion.^ 

It  is  not  a  sense  of  beau^,  jrou  must  have  remarked,  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended— a  sense,  which,  like  our  other  senses,  must  force  upon  the  mind 
constantly,  or  almost  constandy,  a  particular  feeling,  when  a  particular  object 
is  present.  The  feeling  of  beauty,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  not  a  sen- 
sation, but  an  emotion,  a  feelmg  subsequent  to  the  perception  or  conception 
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of  the  object  termed  beautiful ;  and  which,  like  other  emotions,  may,  or  may 
not,  fellow  the  particular  perception  or  conception,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  whicn  those  jHrimary  feelings,  to  which  it  is  only  secondary,  may 
have  arisen* 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  deny,*  that  objects,  which  previously  impressed  us 
with  no  feelmg  of  their  beauty,  may  become  beautiful  to  us,  m  consequence 
of  associations ;  diat  is  to  say,  of  former  pleasing  or  unpleasing  feelings,  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves — for  though  it  might  be  absurd  to  suppose  mat  these  former 
feelings  could  give  us  a  new  sense,  it  is  far  from  absurd,  that  the  objects  of 
them  may  become  to  our  minds  the  subjects  of  new  pleasing  emotions— and 
of  emotions  similar,  perhaps,  to  those  which  were  formerly  excited  by  other 
objects.    That  we  are  originally  susceptible  of  various  other  emotions  is  ad- 
mitted, and  even  contended,  by  those  who  would  trace  to  the  suggestion  of 
them  our  feeling  of  beauty ;  and  these  original  susceptibilities  they  will  surely 
allow,  may,  like  the  susceptibility  ot  beauty,  be  variously  modified,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  mdividual  may  be  placed,  and  may  be  produced, 
ia  consequence  of  former  associations,  in  circumstances  in  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have  arisen.    There  is  not  a  single  emotion,  indeed,  which 
does  not  admit  of  constant  modifications  in  this  way.     Our  love,  our  hate, 
our  wonder,  are  at  least  as  much  dependent  on  the  nature  of  our  past  feelings, 
as  our  del^t  in  what  seems  to  us  beautiful.    Why  should  this  one  emotion, 
then,  be  expected  to  differ  firaxn  our  other  emotions,  which  are  confessedly 
capable  of  bemg  awakened  or  suspended,  in  dififerent  circumstances,  though 
the  mere  object  of  contemplation  be  the  same  ?  To  those,  accordin^y,  who, 
from  being  accustomed  to  consider  beauty  as  either  permanent  and  un- 
changeable in  objects,  or  as  absolutely  contingent  on  accidental  associations, 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  original  beauty,  of  any  sort  or  degree, 
with  that  influence  of  circumstances,  which  may  modify  it  or  overcome  it,  it 
may  be  of  some  assistance,  to  consider  the  anfdogy  of  our  other  emotions ; 
— smce  we  shall  find,  that  this  original  tendency,  subject  to  modification, 
vduch  I  suppose  to  take  place  in  our  feelings  of  beauty*— is  truly  what  takes 
place  b  our  other  emotions ;  with  which,  therefore,  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in 
Its  variations  in  various  circumstances,  may  well  be  supposed  to  correspond. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  our  emotions  of  denre — feelings  as  lively,  at  least, 
as  our  emotion  of  beauty,  and  in  many  cases  far  more  lively — ^which  arise  m 
the  mind,  too,  in  circumstances  m  some  degree  similar,— -not  on  the  contem- 
plation of  a  present  deliehtful  object  indeed,  like  beauty,  but  on  the  contem- 
plation of  some  delight  mat  is  future.    No  one,  surely,  whatever  his  opinion 
may  be,  as  to  the  original  indi&rence  of  objects  ttuit  now  seem  beautiful, 
will  maintain  that  all  objects,  painful  and  pleasing,  are  equally  capable,  ori' 

S'naUy,  of  exciting  the  emotion  of  desire.  Yet  90  onue,  I  conceive,  will  deny 
at  it  is  in  the  power  of  general  fashion,  or  of  various  accidental  circum- 
stances, to  render  obiects  desirable,  or,  in  other  words,  capable  of  exciting, 
when  contemplated,  this  emotion  of  desire,  that  otherwise  would  have  be^ 
not  indiBferent  merely,  but  perhaps  positively  disliked ;  and  to  make  objects 
cease  to  be  desirable,  which  would  have  been  highly  prized  by  us,  but  for 
the  factitious  circumstances  of  socieQr,  or  accidents  mat  may  have  operated 
on  ourselves  with  peculiar  influence.  There  is  a  mode,  in  our  very  wiihett 
as  there  is  a  mode  in  the  external  habiliments  which  we  wear ;  and  in  their 
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diftrent  objects,  lfa6  pusiom  of  diflkrent  ages  md  countries  are  at  least  as 
various,  as  the  worics  of  taste,  to  wfaicb  tiief  pr%  their  admiration.  When,  at 
the  HestoratioD,  the  austerity  of  die  Pkoteetorate  was  succeeded  bjr  the  dis- 
graceful jprofligacy  of  the  royal  court,  and  when  there  was  an  immediate 
change  ot  the  desnrableness  of  certain  objects,  as  if  our  very  soscepdbilities 
of  original  passion  had  been  dumged,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  retu  diange 
took  ]riace  in  the  native  constitution  of  man.  In  every  original  moral  ten- 
dency or  affection,  he  was  precisely  what  he  was  before.  In  all  ages,  Ihe 
race  of  mankind  are  bom  wrth  cmtain  susceptibilities,  wfaicb,  if  circumstances 
were  not  different,  would  lead  them  as  one  great  muititade  to  form  very  nearly 
the  same  wishes ;  but  the  difibrence  of  cireumstsnces  produces  a  correspond- 
ing diversity  of  passiims,  that  scarcely  seems  to  Aow  mm  the  same  source. 
In  like  manner,  the  race  of  mankfaid,  considered  as  a  great  multitude,  might 
be  in  aU  ages  endowed  widi  the  same  susceptibiiities  of  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
which  would  lead  them,  upon  the  whde,  to  find  the  same  pleasure,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  same  objects,— -if  diShreat  circumstances  did  not  pro- 
duce views  of  utility,  and  associations  of  various  sorts,  that  diversi^  the  emo- 
tion itself.  It  is  the  same  in  diflferent  periods  lyf  life  of  the  same  mdividual ; 
the  desirableness  of  objects  varying,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  feeling  of  beauty. 
I  may  add,  that,  as  there  seem  to  be,  in  mdividuals,  origmal  constitutional 
tendencies  to  certain  passions,  rather  than  to  others ;  so  there  midit  be  a  con- 
stitutional diflbrence,  with  respect  to  die  original  susceptibility  of  the  emotion 
of  beauty,  that,  of  itself,  might  render  certain  objects  more  delightful  to  cer- 
tain minds  than  others*  But  still,  when  the  race  of  manidnd  are  considered 
as  one  great  multitude,— his  their  native  original  tendencies  to  passion  may  b€( 
considered  as  the  same,— their  native  original  susceptibilities  of  die  pleasing 
impressions  of  beatity,  in  certain  cases,  might  also  have  been  the  same ; 
though  as  these  original  tendencies,  if  they  did  exist,  might  yet  admit  of  being 
variously  diversified,  to  measure  them  by  any  standardj  would  even  in  these 
circomstaaoes,  be  still  as  impracticable,  as  if  there  were  no  original  tendencies 
whatever,  lliere  is  no  standard  of  desire ;  and  as  litde,  even  in  these  cir> 
cumstaaces,  diould  we  expect  to  find  an  absolute  standard  of  beauty.  All 
of  which  we  might  philosophicaUy  speak,  would  be  the  agreement  of  the 
greater  numb^  of  mankmd  in  certain  desires,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
greater  number  of  cultivated  minds  in  certain  emotions  of  beauty. 

That  the  feeling  of  beauty,  which  so  readily  arises  when  the  moid  is  pas- 
sive, and  capable,  therefore,  of  long  trains  of  reverie,  should  not  arise  when 
the  mind  is  busied  with  other  objects  of  contem{dation, — or  even  in  any  very 
high  degree,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  contemplating  the  beautiful  object 
itself,  but  in  contemplating  it,  with  a  critical  estimation  of  its  merits  or  defects, 
— is  no  proof,  as  hals  been  supposed,  that  trains  of  associate  images  are  essen-^ 
tial  Id  die  production  of  the  emotion,  but  is  what  might  very  naturally  be  sus- 
pected, though  -no  such  trains  were  at  all  concerned.  The  feeling  of  beauty, 
k  must  be  remembered,  is  not,  as  I  have  already  sud,  a  sensation,  but  an 
emotioQ.  A  certain  perceptitm  must  previously  exist ;  and  though  the  per- 
ception may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  that  di^rent  state  of  mind  which  con- 
stitutes the  emotion,  it  has  a  tendency  also,  by  suggestion,  to  induce  many 
other  states,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  when  there  are  any  strong  desires 
in  the  mind,  may  induce  those  other  states,  which  may  be  accordant  with  the 
paramount  existing  desires,  more  readily  than  the  emotion  which  has  no  pecu- 
liar accordance  with  them.    It  is  the  same  in  this  case,  too,  with  our  other 
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emotioDS,  as  with  that  of  beau^.  When  we  Kre-Jotent  od  a  train  of  stndy, 
how  many  objects  occur  to  the  mindi  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
be  followed  by  other  emotions, — by  various  desires,  for  ezan4>Ie, — but  which 
are  not  followed  by  their  own  specific  desires,  merely  in  consequence  of  our 
greater  interest  in  the  subject,  die  relations  of  which  we  are  studying.  Nor 
is  this  peculiar  to  our  emotions  only.  It  extends  in  some  degree  even  to  our 
very  sensations.  Li  two  individu^  who  walk  along  the  same  meadow,  the 
one  after  sufi^ine  some  very  recent  and  severe  affliction,  and  the  other  with 
a  light  heart,  and  an  almost  vacant  miud,  how  very  diftrent  in  number  and 
intensity,  are  the  mere  sensations  that  arise  at  every  step !  Yet  we  surely  do 
not  deny,  to  him  who  scarcely  knows  that  there  are  flowers  around  him,  an 
original  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  the  fragrance  of  that  very  violet, 
the  faint  odour  of  which  is  now  waited  to  him  in  vain. 

The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  urged  by  the  deniers  of  any  origi- 
nal beauty,  is  founded  on  that  very  view  of  the  fluctuatioos  of  all  our  emo- 
tions of  this  class,  wUch  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  b  the  early  part  of 
this  Lecture.  When  we  consider  the  changes  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to 
all,  or,  at  least,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  order  of  our  emotions, — Dot 
merely  in  different  nations,  or  different  ages  of  the  world,  but  even  in  the  same 
individual,  in  the  few  years  that  consutute  his  life, — and  in  many  important 
respects,  perhaps  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,-^^oan  we  suppose,  they  say,  that 
amid  these  incessant  changes,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  detect  the 
source,  there  should  be  any  beauty  that  deserves  the  honourable  disdnction  of 
heiog  independent  and  original  ?  In  what  respect,  however,  does  this  formi- 
dable argument  difi^  from  that  equally  formidable'argument,  which  might 
be  urged  against  the  distincdons  of  truth  and  falsehood  f — ^those  distinctk>ns 
which  it  b  impossible  Sat  the  very  sceptic,  who  professes  to  deny  them,  not 
to  admit  in  his  own  internal  ccmviction, — and  the  validity  of  which,  the  de- 
niers of  any  original  beau^  would  be  far  from  denying,  or  even  wishing  to 
weaken ;  since  die  very  wish  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  their  theory,  what* 
ever  it  may  be,  must  be  founded  on  this  verv  distincdpn  of  a  peculiar  capa- 
city in  the  mind,  of  a  feeling  of  the  truth  of  certain  arguments,  rather  than 
of  certain  opposite  aiguments.  If  our  Uutes^  however,  fluctuate,  do  notour 
opimons  of  every  sort  vary  in  like  manner  f  and  is  not  the  objectk>n  in  the 
one  case,  then,  as  powerful  as  in  the  other;  or,  if  powerless  in  one,  must  it 
not  be  equally  powerless  in  both  ?  I  need  not  speak  of  different  nations,  or 
ages  of  the  world,  in  thAfy  more  than  b  the  other  case,— -of  the  very  different 
systems  of  opinions  of  sav^e,  semibarbarous,  and  civilized  life,  b  all  their 
varieties  of  climate  and  state.  Here,  too,  it  is  suflicient  to  thbk  of  one  b- 
dividual— to  compare  the  wisdom  of  the  mature  well-educated  man,  with  the 
ignorance  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  proud,  but  irregular  and  fluctuating  ac- 
quirements of  his  more  advanced  youth,— and  if,  notwithstanding  all  these 
changes,  when  perhaps  not  a  single  opinion  ultimately  remabs  the  same,  we 
yet  cannot  fail  to  believe,  that  truth  is  somethbg  more  than  a  mere  arbitrary 
feeling,  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  that  there  is,  in  short,  an  ori- 
gbal  tendency  b  the  mbd  to  assent  to  certab  propositions,  rather  than  to 
certab  other  propositions  opposite  to  these, — we  surely  are  not  entitled  to 
infer  from  the  changes  b  the  emotion  of  beauty,  not  more  striking,  that  all 
b  the  mental  susceptibility  of  it  is  arbitrary  and  accidental. 

Agab,  however,  I  must  repeat,  that  b  this  review  of  the  argument,  I  am  not 
Contending  for  the  positive  originali^  and  bdependence  of  any  species  of 
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beanqrt butmereljr  coiUKd6rmg|»ro6a6i{trief ;  and  that,  altbough,  from  tfaecir- 
GuniBCances  as  they  appear  to  us,  I  am  led  to  adopt  the  greater  probability  of 
some  original  tendencies  to  feelings  of  this  class,  I  am  far  from  consideriiu 
these  as  focming  the  roost  important  of  the  class,  or  even  as  bearing  any  hi^ 
proportion,  in  number  or  intensity,  to  the  mulutude  of  delightful  feelings  of 
the  same  order,  that  beam  for  ever,  like  a  sort  of  radiant  atmosphere  within, 
on  the  edAoat»i  mtnJ,  becoming  tlms,  m  their  ever  increasing  variety,  one  of 
die  happiest  rewards  of  years  of  study,  that  were  too  deljghttul  in  thenuelves 
to  need  to  be  rewarded. 


LECTURE  LVI. 


I.  DfMEDIATS  EMOTIONS,  NOT  INVOLVING  NECESSARILY  ANT  MORAL 
FEELINO^ni.  BEAUTT  AND  ITS  REVERSE,  CONTINUED^THE  EMO- 
TION  or  BEAUTT  SEEMS  TO  BE  AN  ORIGINAL  rEELING  OF  THE 
MIND.— BfR.  ALISON'S  THEORY. 

GsMTLEMBK,  tfac  inquiries  which  engaged  us  in  the  Lecture  of  yesterday, 
related  to  the  influence  of  accidental  cbrcumstances  on  our  emotion  of 
beauty,— «n  influence  which  we  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most 
strikmg  diversities,  in  our  susdepubility  of  these  emotions,  of  evenr  species, 
whether  arising  from  tfie  contempladon  of  objects  mo^ertaZ,  inteUeeiualj  or 
moral.  So  very  striking,  indeed,  did  these  diversities  appear,  on  our  review, 
as  naturally  to  give  occasion  to  the  inquiry,  whether  feefings,  that  vary 
so  much,  with  aU  the  variety  of  the  circumstances  that  have  preceded  them, 
may  not  wholly  depend  on  mat  influence,  on  which  they  have  manifesdy  de« 
pended,  to  so  great  an  extent.  I  stated  to  you  that  m  such  an  inquiry,  it  is 
not  possible  to  attain  confidence  in  the-  result,  since  alt  the  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  know,  cannot  be  known  to  us.  It  is  k>ng  be- 
finre  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  infant  mind  are  capable  of  being  dis» 
dncdy  revealed  to  another,  direcdy  or  indirectly ;  and,  in  this  most  important 
of  aD  periods,  when  thought  is  sbwly  evolved  from  the  rude  elements  of  sen- 
sation, the  very  circumstance,  the  influence  of  which  we  wish  to  trace,  must 
have  been  exerting  an  influence  that  is  wholly  unperceived  hj  us.  The  ques- 
ticm,  therefore,  as  to  any  susceptibility  in  the  mmd,  of  bemg  aflbcted  with 
impresfflons  of  original  beauty,  is  a  question  of  probabilities,  and  nothing 
more. 

Proceeding,  then,  with  this  limited  confidence,  in>the  results  of  our  mquiry, 
we  endeavoured  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  this  cnrder  of  our  emotions, 
— not,  indeed,  in  perfect  freedom  from  the  influence  of  preceding  accidental 
circimistances,  since  this  distinct  analysis  is  beyond  our  power,  but  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  attain ;  and,  after  a  com- 
parison of  the  probabilities,  we  found,  I  think,  reason,  I  will  not  say  to  believe,  but 
at  least  to  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  we  are  tnily  endowed  with  some  original  sus- 
cepnlnlities  of  this  clas^ — susceptibilities,  however,  that  are  not  so  independent 
of  arbitrary  circumstances  of  association  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  modified,  or 
even  wholly  overcome  by  other  tendencies  that  may  be  superinduced,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  so  dependent  on  such  circumstances,  as. 
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when  liieae  ckeumslaiices  haTe  not  oecurred  to  favour  llidiih,  nor  anj^  dther 
circiHDstance  more  powerful  te  eounteraot  tbem,  to  be,  of  themselyes,  tncapa'«> 
ble  of  affieting  us,  in  the  stigbtesi  degree,  widi  any  of  those  delighdTul  emo- 
ticms,  of  which  we  have  beea  endeaTouriDg  to  trace  the  origin. 

In  examining  this  point,  il*  was  of  great  importance  to  make  you  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  one  radical  distmction ;  and^  I  trust,  that  now,  after  the  re- 
marks which  J  made,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding  that  view  of 
beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emo^ton,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain 
previous  perceptions  or  conceptions  which  may  induce  k,  but  may  also,  by 
the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of  suggesticm,  induce,  at  other  times,  in  like 
manner,  other  states  of  mind,  exclusive  of  the  emotion, — ^with  the  very  diffe- 
rent doctrine,  that  regards  beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense^ 
which  might,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed 
to  be  as  uniform  in  its  feeliogs,  as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  oi  their 
particular  o^ectis,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  um'fbrm,  in  the  intimations  affi>rded 
1^  them,  ^ch  a  s^sn$t  of  beauty,  as  a  fixed  regidar  olgect,  we  assuredly 
have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  are  without  such  an  original  suscep- 
tibility of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the  dkect  and  uniform 
effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in  the  occasions  on  which 
it  rises,  like  our  other  emotions ;  love,  for  example,  or  hate,  or  astonishment, 
which  various  circumstances  may  produce,  or  various  other  curcumstances 
may  prevent  from  arising. 

in  conformity,  then,  with  this  view,  though  from  the  comparison  of  all  the 
ckcumstances  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  can  be  known  to  us,  I  am  led  to  re- 
gard the  mind,  as  having  origiaally  certain  tendencies  to  emotions  of  beauty, 
in  consequence  oi  which  it  may  be  impressed  with  them,  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  objects,  without  die  necessary  previous  influence  of  any  contin- 
gent circumstances,  I  yet  allow  the  power  of  such  circumstances,  not  merely 
to  produce  analogous  emotions,  when  otherwise  these  would  not  have  arisen, 
but  also  to  modify,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  overcome  our  original  tenden- 
cies themselves,  in  the  same  mann^,  as  we  found  that  our  original  tendencies 
to  other  emotions  might  be  modified  and  overcome,  in  particular  cases  of  a 
difibrent  kind.  I  alloiw  this  influence  of  circumstances  on  our  emotions  of 
beauty,  in  the  same  manner,  as  I  allow  the  very  general  empire  of  prejudice, 
and  the  power  of  all  the  accid^ytal  circumstances,  which  may  prepare  the 
mind,  less  or  mcure,  for  the  reception,  or  for  the  denial  of  truth,  though  I  do 
not  regard  troth  itself  as  arbitrary  in  its  own  nature ; — that  is  to  say,  since 
truth  is  only  a  general  name  of  a  feeling  common  to  many  propositions,  I  do 
not  regard  all  propositkxis,  and  the  propositions  opposite  to  them,  as  equally 
fitted  to  excite  this  feeling  of  truth  in  the  mind.  The  analogy  of  truth,  indeed, 
as  that  which  there  is  a  greater  original  tendency  to  feel,  in  certain  proposi- 
tions, than  in  others,  tbou^  a  tendency,  which  circumstances  may,  in  certain 
minds,  weaken  and  even  reverse,  seems  to  me  a  very  important  one,  in  this 
discusstcMi,  since  precisely  the  same  arguments  which  are  urged  by  those  who 
eontaid  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  association  in  the  production  of  beauty, 
might  be  urged,  as  I  showed  you,  with  equal  force,  against  those  distinctions 
of  truth  and  fidsehood,  which  the  assertors  of  the  creative  influence  of  asso- 
ciation, in  the  less  important  department  of  taste,  would  surely  be  unwilling 
to  abandon.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  make  us  regard  objects 
as  beautiful,  which,  but  for  those  circumstances,  would  not  have  excited  any 
eiQotion  whatever,  and  b  many  cases,  even  to  reverse  our  emotions,  which 
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is  d  ifaflt  the  demcrft  of  (Mrigimd  beauty  caa  muntain ;  it  is  not  less  in  the 
power  of  cireumsttam^es,  as  the  historjr  of  the  diffemnt  sapersdtions  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  very  schoob  of  wisdom,  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  sufficiently  shows,  to  make  us  regwd  as  true,  what  we  otherwise 
should  have  regarded  as  false,  and  fabe  what  we  otherwise  should  have  re- 
garded as  true.  The  mind  is  formed,  indeed,  to^eei  lr»A,  and  to  feel  beanty; 
but  it  is  finrmed  also  to  be  affected  by  circumstances,  the  influence  of  which 
may,  m  any  particular  case,  be  inconsistent  with  either  of  those  feelings ;  and 
the  resisting  beUef,  or  the  resulting  emotion,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
vary  with  the  strength  of  these  accidental  circumstances. 

When  I  say,  then,  of  the  noond,  that  there  seems  greats  reason,  on  the 
wbde,  to  suppose  it  endowed  widi  some  original  sosceptftiiity  of  this  pleasmg 
emoti(m,  I  speak  of  these  original  susceptibilities,  as  developed  in  circum- 
stanced, in  which  the  feelings  which  certain  objects  would  naturally  tend  to 
excite,  are  not  qpposed  by  nKNre  powerful  feelings ;  by  views  of  utility,  for  ex- 
ample,— ^whicb  are  {uromoted,  in  many  cases,  by  deviatioQ^  from  forms,  that 
of  themselves  wouki  be  the  most  pleasing — or,  by  the  influence  of  hMhttd  or 
even  acddentcd  associations.  These  unquestionably  may,  as  we  have  afaready 
seen,  suspend  and  even  reverse  our  emotions  of  beauty,  as  they  suqieod  or 
reverse  our  other  emotions,  even  oiur  most  powerfol  emoti(Mas  of  desire ;  but, 
though  they  do  this,  it  may  be  only  in  the  same  way,  as  every  greater  force 
overcomes  a  less,  which  still  implies  the  existence  of  that  2ew,  though,  if  we 
saw  only  the  one  simple  emotion,  that  results  from  the  conflict  of  the  uneqaal 
forces,  we  might  be  led  to  think  diat  the  impelling  cause  also  vms  simple,  and 
wholly  in  the  direction  of  the  emotions  which  we  perceive.  The  writers, 
therefore,  who  would  reduce  our  emotions  of  beauty  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  association^  and  who  endeavour  to  justify  their  theory,  by  instances  of  the 
power  of  particular  associations,  seem  to  make  far  too  great  an  assumption. 
They  do  not  prove  the  influence  of  original  beauty  to  be  nothing,  by  proving 
the  influence  of  other  principles  to  be  something  mare.  What  eye  is  there, 
however  little  exercised  it  may  be  in  discriminating  forms,  wluch  does  not, 
at  least  in  the  mature  state  of  the  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  done  origi- 
nally, feel  the  beauty  of  the  circle  or  of  the  ellipse,  constder ed  simply  as  figures, 
irithout  regard  to  any  partbular  end?  and  though  it  ma^  be  easy  to  collect 
instances,  in  which  we  prefer  to  these  forms,  some  one  oi  the  angular  figures, 
on  account  of  some  useful  purpose,  to  which  the  angular  figure,  though  less 
pleasing  in  itself,  may  be  subservient, — ^tbis  does  not  prove  that  the  curve  is 
not  felt  as  more  beautiful  in  itsey\  but  only  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  beautifij], 
where  the  pleasing  emotion,  which  of  itself  it  would  excite,  is  overcome,  by 
the  painful  feeling  that  arises  from  obvious  unfitness^  in  comparison  with  soni^ 
other  figure  more  suitable.  Though  a  cirde,  for  example,  may,  in  itself,  be 
more  pleasing  than  an  oblongy  we  may  yet  }»refer  an  oblong  for  our  doors 
and  windows ;  the  feelings  of  comparative  convenience  and  inconvenience 
being  more  powerful  than  the  feelings  which  they  overcome,  of  beauty  in  the 
mere  form,  considered  without  reference  to  an  end ;  or  rather  the  fitness  of 
one  form  for  the  use  intended,  involving  in  itself  a  species  of  beauty  which 
may  be  termed  natural  beauty  as  much  as  the  other.  In  the  mere  bodily 
sense  of  taste,  we  never  think  of  contending,  that  all  the  original  auctions  of 
the  sense  are  indifferent,  and  become  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  by  mere  as- 
sociation ;  yet  we  know  well,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  habit  to  modify  and  re- 
verse these  feelings,  so  as  to  render  a  luxury  to  one,  what  is  absolutely  nau- 
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sMUs  to  another.  Diflbrent  natioDS  haTe,  indeed,  an  admiratkNi  of  very  dif> 
ferent  works  ofgennu^  but  the  mere  cookery  of  diflbreat  oalkHis,  is,  perhaps, 
9t3l  more  strikingly  various,  than  their  prevalent  btellectual  tastes.  Th^re 
is  unquestionably,  however,  an  original  tendency  to  delight  in  sweetness, 
though  certain  circumstances  may  induce  a  premence  of  what  is  hitler,  and 
there  may,  too,  easily  be  an  wigmal  tendency  to  feel  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
from  certain  objects,  though,  by  the  similar  influence  of  circumstances,  we 
may  be  led  to  prefer  to  mem,  cokmrs  or  f  ropositbns  of  a  different  kind. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  probable  inference,  wluch,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  seems 
to  me  the  most  legitimate  that  can  be  drawn,  from  the  phenomena  of  beauty, 
with  respect  to  its  existence  as  an  original  emotion,  is,  that  certain  objects, 
various,  perhaps,  in  different  individuals,  do  tend,  originalbfj  and  without  any 
views  of  indirect  utili^,  or  any  previous  associadoos,  to  excite  emotions  that 
are  agreeable  in  themselves,  ana  capable  of  being  reflected  back,  and  com- 
tnned  with  the  agreeable  object ;  but  that  these  may  be  variously  modified^ 
by  views  of  utility,  or  by  permanent  or  even  accidental  associations ;  since 
there  is  nothing  in  any  ol  our  original  tendencies  which  implies  that  they  must 
be  omnipotent,  and  the  same  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  To  the  child, 
at  least  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  making  known  to  us  itf  any  way,  his  delights 
and  preferences,-^<ertain  objects  seem  to  be  productive,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  others,  of  that  pleasing  emotion,  which  we  denominate  beau^,  when  re- 
flected and  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  objects  that  excite  it;  and  as  certainly 
this  delightfril  emotion  variee,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  from  object  to  object, 
innumerable  times,  according  to  circumstances,  which  we  may  not  always  be 
able  to  detect,  but  which  it  is,  generally,  not  very  difficult  to  trace,  at  least  in 
some  of  their  most  striking  and  permanent  influences. 

In  the  case  of  those  theories,  which  would  refer  all  beauty  in  the  forms  and 
cofeurs,  or  other  qualities  of  material  things,  to  the  suggestion  of  mental 

aualities,  and  the  succession  of  associate  trains  of  images  in  accordance  with 
lese,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  may  have  led  to  the  illusion,  if  the 
theories  are  truly  to  be  held  to  be  illusive ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  common,  you 
will  perceive,  to  all  those  cases  on  which  the  theories  are  professedly  founded. 
By  the  mere  laws  of  suggesdcm,  though  no  other  laws  of  mind  were  con- 
cerned, and  though  beauty,  as  a  primary  direct  emodon,  were  the  exclusive 
invariable  result  of  certam  perceptions  in  all  mankind  alike,  as  immediate  as 
the  perceptions  themselves,  analogous  objects  would  unquestionably  suggest 
analogous  objects;  and,  where  the  suggestions  were  rapid,  and  the  pleasing 
emotion  of  beauty  continued  to  coexist  with  various  suggestions,  it  might  not 
be  very  obvious,  when  we  endeavour  to  review  the  whole  series  of  feelings, 
to  whiih  set  of  feelings  the  priority  should  be  assigned ;  and  whether  the  emo^ 
tion  which  perhaps  led  to  the  suggestions  of  the  analogous  objects,  by  the 
mere  influence  of  this  common  delightful  feeling,  might  not  be  itself  rather 
the  result  of  them.  The  pleasure  which  preceded  the  suggestion  of  an  agreea- 
ble object,  and  still  continued  after  that  object  was  suggested,  might  thus 
seem  to  be  the  efiect  of  the  suggestion  of  the  agreeable  object  itself.  When, 
therefore,  in  our  endeavour  to  explain  the  beauty  of  any  corporeal  form,  we 
dwell  on  it  for  any  length  of  time,  or  even  when  we  dwell  on  it  with  that  mere 
passive  gaze  of  pleasure  which  its  beauty  excites,  a  variety  of  analogous  ob- 
jects may  be  suggested  durine  the  delightful  contemplation ;  and,  amcxig 
these,  since  the  different  mental  affections,  intellectual  and  moral,  whjch  we 
feel  in  ourselves,  or  observe  in  others,  must  present  to  us  the  most  interest- 
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iog  of  aB  analogies,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  scMne  analogous  mental  qualities 
sboukl'veiy  readily  arise  in  our  mind,  as  any  other  analogous  object  is  sug- 
gested io  any  other  train.  The  pleasure  attached  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
mental  qualky  will,  of  course,  blend  with  the  pleasure  previously  felt  from 
the  material  object ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  itself  the  chief  constituent 
of  that  primary  pleasure,  since  the  subsequence  is  too  rapid  to  be  distin- 
guishabte  on  reflection.  There  is  a  pleasure  also,  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  such  a  case,  from  the  mere  perception  of  the  analogy  of  the  coexisting  ob« 
jects  of  thought,— a  pleasure  that  constitutes  the  whole  charm  of  the  meta- 
phorical lai^uage  of  the  poet  and  the  rhetorician, — ^which  gives,  therefore, 
an  additicMial  delight  to  the  mental  suggestion  when  the  kindred  image  is  sug* 
gested,  and,  consequently,  leads  us  the  more  to  ascribe  to  it  the  whole  delight 
which  we  fed.  But  though,  when  we  consider  any  forms  and  colour,  simple 
or  combined,  the  analogy  of  some  mental  affection  may  be  suggested,  and 
thou^,  when  the  analogous  feeling  is  suggested,  the  pleasure  of  the  beauty 
may  be  greatly  increased,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  material  objects  themselves 
are  not  pleasing,  independent  of  the  suggestion,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  an 
equal  degree.  The  softness  of  moonshine  may  derive  no  slight  charm,  and 
perhaps  its  chief  charm,  from  the  mild  graces  of  the  mind  which  it  su^ests, 
or  the  remembrance  of  many  a  delightful  evening  walk  with  friends  whom  we 
loved.  But  this  certainly  is  far  from  proving  that  this  softness  of  moonshine 
would  not  be  delightful,  in  any  degree,  if  it  had  not  excited  such  analogous 
conceptions.  The  sun,  bursting  in  all  his  majesty,  like  the  sovereign  of  the 
ethereal  w(»rld,  through  the  clouds,  which  he  seems  to  annihUaie  with  the 
very  brightness  of  his  glory,  presents  unquestionably  many  moral  analogies, 
which  add  to  our  delight,  when  we  "^gaze,  above  or  below,  on  that  instant 
change,  wUch  all  nature  seems  to  feel : — 

"  Denso  velamine  nubis 
Obcitas,  et  tetra  pressas  caligine  Titan, 
Nativo  demam  radiantis  acamine  lacia 
Nobilaperrumpit  Victor,  seque  assent  orbi, 
Splendidas,  et  toto  rutilans  spatiatur  Olympo." 

The  similitude  which  these  beautiful  verses  develope,  is  unquestionably  most 
pleaang.  But  would  there,  indeed,  be  no  delight  in*  the  contemplation  of  so 
magnificent  an  object,  if  some  moral  analogy  were  not  excited,  and  if  the  sun 
itself,  with  the  instant  succession  of  darkness  and  splendour,  and  the  light  dif* 
fiised  over  every  object  beneath,  were  all  of  which  our  mind  could  be  said 
to  be  conscious  f 

Though,  in  this  question  of  probabilities  which  we  have  been  conadering, 
the  vrqpinderanee  seems  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  some  original 
tendencies  to  the  enx>tion  of  beauty,  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  objects, 
— I  have  ahready  said,  that  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  order  of  emotions, 
which  we  can  ascribe  to  such  a  source ;  and  these,  as  I  conceive,  of  very 
humble  value,  in  relatk>n  to  other  more  important  emotions  of  the  order,  which 
are  truly  the  production  of  associations  of  various  kinds.  Though  all  objects 
might  not  have  been  originally  indiflferent,  the  objects  of  our  livelier  emodon 
at  present,  are  certainly  those  which  speak  to  us  of  moral  analogies  and 
happy  remembrances.  It  will  not  be  an  uninteresting  inquiry,  then,  in  what 
way  these  associatk>ns  operate,  in  giving  birth  to  the  emotions,  or  in  aiding 
them  with  such  powerful  accessions  of  delight  Let  us  pass,  then,  fiom  the 
question  of  origbal  beauty,  to  this  still  more  important  investigation. 
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Hie  iuvealigaiioP)  when  we  fini  enter  on  k,  may  seem  a  veryeasjr  one. — 
It  18,  as  we  hare  feimd  from  our  examination  of  die  laws  of  mind,  the  nature 
of  one  object,  either  perceived  or  oonceived,  to  suggest,  by  the  common  hws 
wUchregobleour  trains  of  thought  at  aU  times,  some  other  object  or  feeling, 
that  has  to  it  some  one  of  many  rebtions ;  and  ^is  again  may  sorest  others, 
rdated  to  it  in  Vke  manner.  Each  suggettioo,  during  a  long  train  of  thought, 
may  be  the  st^jgestion  of  some  dehghtful  ohjiect,  and  thus  indirectly  of  the 
delightful  emotions  which  such  objects  were  of  themsehres  capable  of  in- 
ducing ;  and  though  the  amount  of  gratification  ad^Htiomd,  in  each  separate 
suggestion,  may  be  sfigbt,  the  gratincadoo  afibrded  by  a  long  series  of  such 
images,  all  delightfiil  in  themselves,  and  aB  harmonizing  with  the  olgect  im- 
mediately before  us,  may  be  very  conaderdMe, — so  considerable  as  to  be 
sufficient  not  to  favour  merely,  but  absolutely  to  constitute  that  emotion,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  beauty.  Such  is  tfie  view  of  the  origin  of  this 
emotion,  which  has  been  given,  with  much  fdiei^  of  language,  and  with 
much  happy  iBustratioR  of  example  and  analysis,  by  my  very  ingenious  and 
verv  eloquent  friend,  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste.  The  continued  suggestion  of  trains  of  harmonizing  images,  Mr. 
Alison  considers  as  essential  to  the  emotion,  which  consists,  according  to  him, 
not  more  in  the  kindred  associate  feelings  themselves,  diat  are  recalled  to 
the  mind,  than  in  the  peculiar  delight  attending,  i^at  he  terms,  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination  in  recalfing  Aem, — diat  is  to  say,  according  to  the  view 
which  I  have  given  you  of  our  mental  functions,  die  delight  which  he  sop* 

Eoses  to  attend  the  mere  suggestion  of  image  after  image  in  associate  and 
armonizing  trains  of  thought.  This  opinion,  as  to  the  delight  of  die  mere 
exercise  of  imagmation,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary exertion  of  the  mind,  in  such  trains,  when  aD  which  truly  takes  place  in 
them,  as  I  endeavoured,  in  former  Lectures,  to  explain  to  you,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  that  may  be  pleasmg  or  painful  in  their 
influence,  precisely  as  the  separate  feelings  that  rise  by  suggestion,  are  ^em- 
selves  pleasing  or  painful.  The  exercise  of  ima^ation,  in  such  a  case,  is 
notiiins  more  than  these  separate  states  themselves.  When  we  gaze  on  a 
beautiful  object,  we  do  not  call  up  the  analogous  images  that  may  arise,  but 
they  arise  of  AemselveS  unwilled,  and  if  the  images  were  of  an  opposite  kind, 
the  process  would  itself  be  painful.  Indeed,  if  the  supposed  exercise  of 
ima^ation  were  in  itself,  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  necessarily  pleasmg, 
this  exercise,  Mr.  Alison  should  have  remembered,  is  not  confined  to  objects 
that  are  beautiful,  but  is  common  to  these  with  the  objects  that  excite  emo- 
tions opporite  to  those  of  beau^,  in  which,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  very 
easy  for  him  to  account  for  its  di^rent  efiect.  Since,  accordmg  to  his  theory, 
the  same  species  of  exercise  of  imagination  is  involved  in  these  likewise,  it  is 
very  evident,  that,  if  necessarily  pleasing,  it  should  tend,  not  to  increase,  but 
to  lessen  the  disaneeable  feelings,  and  to  convert  ogfiness  itself  into  a  minor 
sort  of  beauty.  On  the  fallacy  of  tiiis  supposed  part  of  the  process,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell.  I  allude  to  the  supposed  delight  of  the 
mere  exercise  at  present,  only  to  show,  bow  necessary  it  has  been  feh,  in  this 
theory,  to  account  by  a  multitude  of  images,  for  an  amount  of  delight,  which 
seems  too  great  for  any  single  image  in  suggestion.  Here,  then,  lies  the  great 
difficulQr,  which  that  tiieory  has  to  overcome.  To  him,  who  reflects  on  the 
circumstances  that  have  attended  the  emotion,  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
most  strongly  feh,  does  it  appear  on  this  review,  that  a  series  of  images  succeed- 
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iDg  loi^es,  have  passed  through  his  mind  ?  When  we  turn  our  cm,  fer  ex* 
ample,  go  a  beautiful  living  form,  is  there  no  Immediate,  or  almost  immediate, 
feelfflg  of  delight  whatever, — but  do  we  think  of  many  analogies, — and,  till 
these  analogies  have  all  been  scanned,  and  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  which 
may  have  attended  the  different  objects  of  them,  been  measured,  is  the  coun- 
tenance of  smile,  or  die  form  of  grace,  only  a  mass  of  coloured  matter  to  our 
eyes  f  There  are  cases,  surely,  m  which  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  immediately 
consequent  on  the  very  p^xseption  of  the  beautifid  form, — so  immediately 
consequent,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  greater  number  of  those, 
who  have  not  heen  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  subjects,  that  there  is  any 
subsequence  whatever,  and  that  the  delightful  emotion  is  not  itself  the  very 
glance,  which  gives  that  happy  feeling  b  bstant  sequence  to  the  soul.  I  have 
no  hesitation  even  in  sajring,  that  the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  beauty  mav 
be,  the  less  is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  delightful  form,  which 
fills  the  heart  as  it  fills  the  eyes,  to  images  of  distant  analogy, — that  this  transi- 
tion takes  place,  chiefly,  where  the  emotion  is  of  a  slight  kind, — and  that 
what  is  said  to  constitute  beauty,  has  thus  an  uverse,  and  not  a  direct  pro- 
portion, to  that  very  beauty,  which  it  is  said  directly  to  constitute*  There 
can  be  no  question,  at  least,  that,  in  the  language  of  every  poet,  and  of  every 
impassioned  describer  of  these  impassioned  feelings,  the  total  suspension  of 
all  our  faculties,  but  of  that  which  is  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  dazzling 
object  itseU^  is  stated  as  an  essential  character  of  excess  of  this  emotion. 
There  is  uniformly  described  a  sort  of  rapturous  stupefaction,  which  over- 
whelms every  other  thought  or  feeling ; — (md  though  this,  in  its  full  extent, 
may  be  true  onhr  in  those  excessive  emotions,  which  bek>ng  rather  to  jpoetry, 
than  to  sober  life,— even  in  sober  life,  there  is  assuredly  an  approach  to  it; 
and  we  may  safely,  therefore,  venture  to  assert,  that  the  beauty,  which  scarcely 
allows  the  mind  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  itself,  is  not  less  than  the 
beauty,  which  allows  its  happy  admirer  to  run  over  the  thousand  kind  and 
gentle  qualities  which  it  expresses,  or  to  wander,  still  more  widely,  over  a 
thousand  analogies  in  other  objects. 

If  we  attend,  then,  to  the  whole  course  of  our  feelings,  during  our  admira* 
tion  of  the  objects,  which  we  term  beautiful,  we  are  far  from  discovering  the 
process,  of  which  Mr.  Alison  speaks.  We  do  not  find,  that  there  is,  at  least 
that  there  is  necessarily,  any  wide  combination,  or  rapid  succession,  of  trains 
of  those  associate  images  or  feeling — which  he  terms  ideas  of  emotion;-— 
and  yet  we  have  seen  reason  to  beheve,  that  the  chief  part  of  beauty  is  truly 
derived  from  that  mental  process,  which  has  been  termed  association, — the 
suggestion  of  some  feeling  or  feelings,  not  mvolved  m  the  primary  perception, 
nor  necessarily  flowing  from  it^  m  what  manner,  then,  does  the  suggestion 
act? 

The  modes  in  which  it  acts,  seem  to  me  to  be,  what  I  am  about  to  describe, 
— modes,  that  are  m  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  processes,  which  we 
have  found  to  take  place  in  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena  before  considered 
by  us. 

Hie  associate  feelings  that  produce  this  efl^,  are,  I  ponceive,  of  two 
kmds« — In  the  first  place,  any  very  vivid  delight,  that  may  have  been  acci- 
d^itally  connected  with  any  particular  object,  may  be  recalled  in  suggestion 
by  the  same  object,  so  as  afterwards  to  make  it  seem,  in  combination  with 
this  associate  feeling,  more  pleasing  than  it  originally  seemed  to  us ;  and  may, 
in  Gke  manner,  and  with  similar  eflbct,  as  when  it  is  recalled  by  the  same'' 
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object,  be  recaDed  directly  by  an  object  siniilaror  anakgoasto  the  farmer,  wfaicb 
thus,  even  when  we  first  gaze  upon  it,  may  appear  to  have  a  sort  of  original 
loveliness,  which,  but  for  the  rapid  and  unperceived  suggestion,  it  would  not 
have  possessed.  One  degree  of  beauty  is  thus  acquired, — by  every  object 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  a  source  to  us  of  anv  primary  {>lea8ure, — and 
with  this  faint  degree  of  pleasbg  emotion,  other  pleasures,  arising,  perhaps, 
wholly  from  accidental  sources,  at  various  times,  ma^  be  ccmibined,  in  hke 
manner, — ^rendering  the  state  of  mind,  m  the  progressive  feeling,  more  com- 
plex, but  still,  as  one  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind,  not  less  capable  of  being 
again  suggested  by  the  perceptbn  of  the  same  or  similar  objects,  than  the 
less  Comdex  emotion,  that  in  the  first  stage  preceded  it  With  every  new 
accidental  accession  of  pleasure,  in  the  innumerable  events  that  occur  firom 
year  to  year,  the  delight  itself  becomes  more  complex  ;  till  at  lengdi  the 
whole  amount  of  complex  pleasure,  which  the  same  object  may  a&rd  by 
this  rapid  suggestion  to  the  mind  which  contemplates  it,  may  be  as  diflferent 
from  that  which  constituted  the  feeling  of  beau^  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  stage 
6f  the  growth  of  the  emotion,  as  that  beauty  itself,  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  stage, 
differed  from  the  simple  original  perception.  Still,  however,  the  pleasing 
emotion,  though  the  gradual  result  ot  many  feelines  of  many  dififerent  stages,  is 
itself  always  one  feeling,  or  momentaiy  state  of  the  mind,  that,  as  one  feel- 
ing, admitd  of  being  suggested  as  readily  and  rapidly  in  any  one  sti^e,  as  in 
any  of  the  stages  precedmg ;  and  it  is  this  immediate  state  of  complex  emo- 
don,  however  slowly  and  gradually  formed,  which  I  conceive  to  be  suggested 
when  objects  appear  to  us  beautiful ;  not  the  number  of  separate  delightful 
states,  which  Mr.  Alison's  theory  supposes  to  be  essentially  necessaiy.  We 
feel  the  instant  emotion  of  lovehness,  on  the  perception  of  a  particular  ob* 
ject,  though  we  may  have  been  years  in  forming  those  complex  associations, 
which  have  rendered  the  mind  capable  of  now  feeling  that  instant  enootion. 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  landscape,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  scenet)f 
our  earlv  youth,  or  to  any  other  scene  where  we  have  been  peculiarly  happy, 
cannot  mil  to  be  felt  as  more  beautiful  by  us,  than  by  others  who  have  not 
shared  with  us  that  source  of  additional  embellishment.  The  countenance 
of  one  who  is  dear  to  us,  sheds  a  charm  over  sinular  features,  that  might 
othei^wise  scarcely  have  gained  firom  us  a  momentary  glance.  An  author, 
whose  work  we  have  read  at  an  early  period  with  defight,  when  it  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  earliest  gifts  which  we  received,  or  me  memorial  of  some 
tender  firiendship,  continues  for  ever  to  exercise  no  inconsiderable  dominion 
over  our  general  taste.  In  th^se,  and  innumerable  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
vi^ich  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  in  his  own  experience,  the  direct 
suggestion  is  of  an  amount  of  particular  delight,  associated  with  the  particu- 
lar object.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive  the  emotion 
of  beau^  to  be  excited,  and  the  chief  source  of  all  the  pleasure  which  we 
class  under  that  comprehensive  name.  It  is  sufficientiy  easy  to  be  under- 
stood ;-— it  accounts  for  the  variety  of  emotions  in  diferent  individuals,  when 
the  object  which  one  admires  is  such  as  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  nature 
to  afibrd  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever ; — and,  above  all,  it  accounts  for 
those  more  perplexing  anomalies,  which  we  sometimes  find  in  the  taste  of  the 
same  individual,  when  he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admiration  that 
seems  to  us  scarcely  consistent  with  the  refined  fastidiousness  which  he  dis- 
|days  on  other  occasions.  The  delightful  emotion  which  he  feels  firom  ob- 
jects that  appear  to  others  inferior  to  the  far  nobler  objects  of  which  he  dis* 
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approv«8,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  oonfined  to  Asm,  because  the  associatioas 
TOin  which  the  emotion  has  arisen,  were  his  alone. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  emotion  arises. 
But,  if  all  the  influence  of  association  on  beauty  were  exercised  in  this  way, 
by  the  direct  suggestion  of  a  particular  amount  of  pleasure  resulting  ^om 
accidental  causes,  that  have  been  peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  whole  phenomena  of  this  O'ibe  of  emotions, — above 
all,  ibr  those  regular  gradations  of  beauty  in  different  objects,  which  are  felt 
in  most  cases  with  so  general  an  agreement  by  the  greater  number  of  culti- 
vated minds,  and  so  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly,  by  the  same  individual. 
If  eveiy  oiigecl  had  its  own  particular  associations  in  the  mind  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  every  object  many  opposite  associations,  it  might  be  expected, 
that  the  emotion  of  beauQri  or  at  least  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty, 
would  fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  acccMrding  to  these  caprices  of  acci- 
dental suggestion,  and  in  the  great  multitude  of  socie^,  would  fluctuate  at 
diflferent  moments  so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  any  way.  A 
face  which  at  one  time  suggested  one  particular  delight  might  suggest  by  its 
various  analogies,  or  various  circumstance^  of  the  past,  various  degrees  of 
delight,  and  with  these,  therefore,  a  perpetual  variety  of  the  resulting  emo- 
tion. Notwithstanding  all  this  varie^,  however,  we  estimate  objects  very 
nearly  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  notion  of  excellence  acquired  in  some 
manner, — a  relative  notion  of  fimess  to  excite  a  certain  amount  of  delight, — 
which  seems  to  be  for  ever  in  our  mind  to  direct  us, — according  to  which, 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  the  varying  beauty  of  die  moment.  There  is 
every  appearance,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  of  the  suggestion  of  one  general 
feeling,  and  not  merely  of  various  fluctuating  feelings.  The  suggestion  of 
this  general  feeling,  whidi  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought 
already  investigated  by  us,  forms,  I  conceive,  a  second  mode  of  association, 
in  its  influence  on  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which  aids  us 
in  fixing  the  degrees  of  vrbat  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  recognise  as 
less  or  more  beautiful  than  certain  other  objects, — that  is  to  say,  less  or  more 
fit  to  excite  in  cultivated  minds  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you,  b  what  manner  the  process  of  generalizing 
rakes  place.  We  see  two  or  more  objects,—* we  are  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance in  certain  respects, — ^we  have  a  general  notion  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  thus  resemble  each  other,  to  the  exdusbn,  of  course,  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  no  resemblance.  For  many  of  these  mere 
relative  suggestions  of  resemblance,  we  invent  words,  which  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  notion  expressed  by  them,  are  denominated  general  terms, — 
such  as  quadruped,  animal,  peace,  virtue,  happiness,  excellence, — but  though 
we  invent  many  such  general  terms,  we  invent  them,  it  is  evident,  only  in  a 
veiy  few  cases,  comparatively  with  the  cases  of  general  feeling  of  resem- 
blance of  some  sort,  in  which  they  are  not  invented, — and  we  apply  the  same 
name  fi*equendy,  in  diftrent  cases,  when  the  general  feelings  m  our  mind, 
however  analc^ous,  are  not  stricdy  die  same.  We  apply  the  word  peace,  for 
example,  to  many  states  of  international  rest  from  war,  which  are  far  fiom 
conveying  the  same  notions  of  safety  and  tranquillity,— the  word  happineu, 
to  many  states  of  mind  which  we  feel  at  the  same  time,  or  might  feel  if  we 
reflected  on  tliem,  to  be,  in  species  and  intensity,  very  different, — the  word 
beauty,  to  many  objects  which  excite  in  us  very  different  degrees  of  delight- 
ful emotion,  and  which  we  readily  recognise  as  fit  only  to  excite  the  emotion, 
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in  these  diflereat  d^;ree8.  la  short,  though  our  general  terms  be  few,  our 
general  feelings  are  almost  infinite, — as  inmite  as  the  nossible  resemblances, 
which  can  be  felt  in  any  two  or  more  objects,— and  though  we  have  not 
words  expressive  of  all  the  degrees  of  feeling,  we  have  notions  of  these  de- 
grees as  diflferent, — notions  of  various  d^rees  of  beauty, — ^various  d^ees 
of  happiness, — ^various  degrees  of  excellence  m  general, — not  embodied  in 
words,  but  <^apable  of  being  suggested  to  the  mind  by  particular  objects,  as 
if  they  were  so  embodied.  These  notions  have  been  formed  by  the  mind, 
in  the  same  way  as  all  its  other  general  notions  have  been  formed — by  the 
observation  and  comparison  of  many  particulars, — and  they  arise  to  the  mind 
on  various  occasions,  when  the  particulars  observed,  correspond  with  the  par- 
ticulars before  observed, — in  the  same  wi^  as  the  word  quadrupedf  which 
we  have  invented  for  expressing  various  animals  known  to  us,  occurs  to  our 
mind  when  we  see  for  the  first  time  some  other  animal,  of  which  we  had  per- 
haps never  heard,  but  which  agrees,  in  the  feeling  of  general  resemblance 
which  it  excites,  with  the  other  animals  formerly  classed  by  us  under  that 
general  word.  This  ready  suggestion  of  general  feelings  which  is  continu- 
ally taking  place,  in  applications  gf  which  all  must  be  sensible,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  and  likelihood  of  which  do  one  will  deny,  is  that  which  I  suppose,  in 
the  case  of  the  emotion  at  present  considered  by  us,  to  direct -our  general 
estimate  of  de^es  of  beau^,  or,  in  other  words,  our  relative  notion  of  the 
fitness  of  certam  objects  to  excite  a  pleasing  emotion  of  a  certain  intensity. 

We  discover  this  fitness,  as  we  discover  every  other  species  of  fitness,  by 
observation  of  the  past,— -and  by  observing  this  past  in  others,  as  well  as  in 
ourselves,  we  correct,  by  the  ^nore  general  coincidence  of  the  associations  of 
others,  what  would  be  comparatively  irregular,  and  capricious  in  the  results 
of  our  own  limited  associations  as  individuals.  The  accidents  of  on€,  or  of 
BfeWf  when  variously  mingled,  become  truly  laws  of  thought  of  the  tnany. 
As  this  observation  is  more  and  more  enlarged,  the  irregularities  of  individual 
association,  are  more  and  more  counteracted  by  the  foresight  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  general  sentiment, — till,  at  length,  the  beau^  of  which  we  think,  in 
our  estimates  of  its  degree  of  excellence,  though  still,  in  a  certain  degree, 
influenced  by  former  accidental  feelings  of  the  individuaJ, — is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  beauty  which  we  foreknow,  that  others  are  to  feel,— and  which  we 
are  capable  thus  of  foreknowing,  because  we  have  made  a  wide  induction 
of  the  objects,  that  have  been  observed  by  us,  to  excite  the  emotfon  in  its  va- 
rious degrees,  in  the  greater  number  of  those,  whose  emotions  we  have  had 
opportunities  of  measuring. 

As  we  say  of  a  well-cultivated  memory,  that  it  is  rich  b  images  of  the  past, 
we  may  say  of  a  well-cultivated  mind  in  general,  that  it  is  rich  in  notions  of 
beau^  and  excellence, — ^notions,  which  it  has  formed  by  attentive  observa- 
tion and  study  of  various  objects,  as  exciting,  in  various  circumstances,  vari- 
ous degrees  of  delight ;  but  which  ever  after  rise  simply  and  readily  to  the 
mind  by  suggestion,  according  as  the  objects,  perceivea  or  imagined,  are  of  a 
nature  to  harmonize  with  them.  The  general  notion  of  idiat  will  be  most 
widely  regarded  as  beauty  or  excellence,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  degrees, 
rises  instantly,  or  at  least  may  arise  instandy  to  the  mind,  on  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful  or  excellent  object,  and  with  it  the  emotions,  which  have  usually 
attended  it.  In  our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  then,  as  often  as  we  at- 
tempt to  calculate  these,  it  is  the  general  notion,  that  has  resulted  from  the 
contemplation  of  many  exceDent  Qualities,  which,  as  one  state  of  mind,  arises 
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to  us,  and  directs  us,— -not  the  many  separate  states,  which  constitute  the  re- 
membrances of  many  separate  qualities.     These,  indeed,  are  not  necessarily 
excluded,— though,  as  I  have  already  sdd,  they  arise  less,  where  the  beauty 
is  felt  to  be  great,  than  where  h  is  felt  only  in  a  less  degree.     Many  analo- 
gous images  may  ari^,   and  they  do  frequently   arise ;    and,  if  pleasing 
in  themselves,  may  add  to  the   gratification   previously  feh;  but  though 
they  may  arise,  and  when  diey  arise,  they  increase  the  amount  of  plea- 
sure,— they  are    far    from  being    absolutely   necessary    to  the  pleasins 
emotion  itself.     Tboueh  we  have  a  general  notion  attached  to  the  word 
peace,  this  cannot  exist  long  in  our  mind,  without  exciting  some  parti- 
cular conception  in  accordance  with  it,-^ough  we  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  general   word   aninud^  independendy  of  the   particular  species, 
which  it  may  at  difierent  moments  suggest,  we  yet  cannot  continue  long  to 
think  of  what  is  meant  by  the  mere  general  word,  without  the  suggestion  of 
some  pardcular  animals.     It  would  not  be  wonderful,  then,  that  the  general 
notion  of  beau^,  which  we  have  attached  to  a  particular  form,  should  of  it- 
self) give  rise  to  particular  suggestions  of  analogy,  even  though  the  form,  on 
wiiich  we  gaze,  were  not,  of  itself,  capable  of  suggesting  them ;  and  it  can- 
not, surely,  be  more  wondeHul,  that  it  should  allow  these  suggestions  of  ob- 
jects analogous,  when  die  particular  form  perceived  is  of  a  kind  to  occur  in 
the  tendency  to  this  suggestion,  with  the  general  notion  of  beau^  itself.     It 
is  this  subsequent  suggestion  of  trains  of  associate  images,  increasing  perhaps 
the  efkci  of  the  emotion  that  existed  previously  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  but 
not  producing  it,  which  has  led  the  very  ingenious  theorist,  to  whom  I  have 
before  alluded^  to  ascribe  to  these  mere  consequences  of  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
that  very  feeling  itself,  which  more  probably  gave  oc(Mision  to  them.     Indeed, 
if  the  suggestion  of  pardcular  images  after  images,  and  not  the  suggestion  of 
one  general  delist,  or  the  more  general  suggestion  of  beauty  or  excellence 
itself,  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  emotion,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
imposable  to  account  for  that  instant,  or  almost  instant  delight,  which  beauty, 
in  its  form  of  most  powerful  attraction,  seems  to  beam  on  the  very  eye  that 
gazes  on  it. 

**  What  sabKmer  pomp 
Adonis  the  seat,  wheo  Yirtne  dwells  on  earth, 
Aoid  truth's  eternal  daylight  shines  around  ; 
What  palm  belongs  to  man's  imperial  front, 
And  woman  powerful  with  becoming  smiles  !"* 

h  these  leases,  there  are  instant  conceptions  of  dignity,  or  of  gentleness, 
which  we  attach  to  the  imperial  front  of^  man,  or  to  the  more  powerful,  and 
more  tniW  imperial  smiles  of  woman.  What  we  term  e^rewum,  is  the  sug- 
{e^on  of'^that  general  character  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  is  said  to  be 
expressed,— not  the  necessary  suggestion  of  many  separate  truths,  nor  the 
:>uggestion  of  many  separate*  acts  of  kindness,— which  may  be  suggested, 
mdeed,  if  we  continue  long  to  contemplate  the  intelligent  and  benevolent 
form ;  but  which  are,  in  that  case,  subsequent  to  the  emotion,  that,  in  its 
origin  at  least,  truly  preceded  them. 

Such  are  the  modes  in  which  I  conceive  the  past,  in  our  emotion  of  beauty, 
to  influence  the  present.  But  if  all  which  the  past  presents  to  us,  be  the 
conc^ons  of  former  delight,  how  happens  it,  that  these  concepticxis,  which 
often  pass  along  our  mind  in  reverie,  with  only  faint  and  shadowy  pleasure, 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination— 3d  fbrm  of  the  poem,  B.  I.  v.  547—^1. 
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should  be  heightened  to  so  much  rapture,  when  suggested  by  some  real  ob- 
it before  us  r  The  images  suggested  may  aflbrd  the  sources  of  the  delight ; 
ut  the  delight  itself  must  be  in  some  way  modified,  before  it  is  converted 
bto  beau^.  There  is  another  part  of  the  process,  then,  which  we  have  not 
yet  considered,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  your  attention. 

What  is  truly  most  important  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  is  this  very  part  of 
the  process  wluch  theorists  have  yet  neglected.  It  is  not  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  certain  oHicepdons,  general  or  particular,  for  these  often  form  a  part 
of  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any  ver^  lively  feeling  as  their  consequence. 
It  is  the  fixing  and  embodying  of  these  m  a  real  object  before  us,  which  gives 
to  the  whole,  I  conceive,  one  general  impression  of  reality.  This,  I  have 
litde  doubt,  takes  place,  in  the  manner  explained  by  me  in  former  Lectures, 
when  I  treated  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  objects  of  perception^  in  giving 
liveliness  to  our  trains  of  suggestion,  and  consequendy  greater  liveliness  to  all 
the  emotions  which  attend  them.  The  delight  of  which  we  think,  when 
images  of  the  past  arise,  is  very  different  from  the  delight  which  seems  to  be 
embodied  in  objects,  and  to  meet  our  very  glance,  as  the  terror  of  the  super- 
stitious, when  they  think  of  a  spectre  in  twilight,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  they  feel,  when  their  terror  is  incorporated  in  some  shadowy  form 
that  gleams  instinctively  on  their  eye.  But  for  a  process  of  the  kmd  which 
I  have  stated,  I  do  not  see  how  the  effect  of  beauty,  as  «een,  should  be  so 
very  different  as  it  most  certainly  is,  from  the  effect  produced  by  a  long  medi- 
tation on  all  diose  noble  and  gracious  characters  of  virtue  and  mtelligence, — 
the  mere  expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  is  stated  to 
be  all  which  constitutes  it.  It  is,  in  short,  as  I  have  said,  this  very  part  of 
theprocess  which  seems  to  me  the  most  important  in  the  whole  thecny  of  beauty. 
The  increased  effect  of  that  incorporating  process,  which  I  suppose,  in  the 
case  of  beauty,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  what  we  have  found  to  take 
place  in  all  the  cases  of  suggestion  of  vivid  images,  by  objects  of  perception, 
rather  than  by  our  fainter  and  more  fugitive  conceptions.  The  reality  oi  what 
is  truly  before  us,  eives  reality  to  all  the  associate  images  that  blend  and  har- 
monize with  it.  We  think  of  ancient  Greece — we  tread  on  the  soil  of  Athens 
or  Sparta.  Our  emotion,  which  was  before  faint,  is  now  one  of  the  live- 
liest of  which  our  soul  is  susceptible,  because  it  is  fixed  and  realized  in  the 
existing  and  present  object.  The  same  images  arise  to  us,  but  they  coexist 
now  as  they  rise,  with  sJl  the  monuments  which  we  behold,  with  the  land  it- 
self, with  the  sound  of  those  waves,  which  are  dashing  now  as  they  dashed 
so  many  ages  before,  when  their  murmur  was  heard  by  the  heroes  of  whom 
we  think— all  now  lives  before  us,  and  when  we  behold  a  beautiful  form,  aD 
the  images  suggested  by  it,  live  in  like  manner  in  it.  It  does  not  suggest  to 
us  what  was  once  delightful,  but  it  is  itself  representative  of  what  was  once 
delightful.  The  \nsions  of  other  years  exist  again  to  our  very  eyes.  We 
see  embodied  all  which  we  feel  in  our  mmd  ;  and  the  source  of  delight  which 
is  itself  real,  gives  instant  reality  to  the  delight  itself,  and  to  all  the  harmoniz- 
ing images  that  blend  with  it.  We  may,  even  in  solitude,  think  with  pleasure 
ofthe  kindness  of  smiles  and  tones  which  we  have  loved ;  but  when  a  smile 
of  the  same  kind  is  beaming  on  us,  or  when  we  listen  to  similar  tones,  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  dream  of  happiness, — the  whole  seems  one  equal  perception, 
and  we  are  surrounded  again,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  vivid  happmessof  the  past. 
Though  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  original  beauty,  then,  has  led  us  to 
adopt  the  greater  probability  of  some  (»iginal  susceptibilities  of  emotions  of 
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tin's  sort,  that  are  independent  of  the  arbitrary  associations  which  must  be 
formed  in  the  progress  of  life,  we  have  found  sufficient  reason  to  ascribe  to 
this  slow  and  sSent  growth  of  circumstances  of  adventitious  delight,  ahnost 
all  the  beauty  which  is  worthy  of  the  name : — and  we  have  seen,  I  flatter  ray- 
self,  in  what  manner  these  circumstances  operate  in  inducing  the  emotion. 
This  happy  efiect,  I  have  shown  to  be  too  instantaneous  to  be  the  result  of  a 
rapid  review  or  suggestion  of  many  particulars,  in  each  separate  case,  but  to 
depend  on  the  combination  with  the  objects  which  we  term  beaudful,  of  some 
instant  complex  feeling  of  past  delight,  or  of  those  general  notions  of  beauty 
and  excellence,  which  themselves,  indeed,  originally  resulted  from  the  ob- 
servation of  pardculars,  but  which  afterwards  are  capable  of  being  suggested 
as  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  like  our  other  general  nodons  of  every  species ; 
and  when  combined  with  objects  really  existing,  or  felt  as  if  really  existing, 
to  derive  from  this  impression  of  reality  in  the  harmonizing  objects  with  which 
they  are  mingled  in  our  perception,  a  liveliness  without  which  they  could  not 
have  exercised  their  delightful  dominion  on  our  heart. 

Such,  I  conceive,  then,  in  the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  is  that  de- 
ligfatful  dominion,  which  is  exercised  on  our  heart,  not  directly  by  mind  only, 
but  by  the  very  forms  of  inanimate  nature. 

"  Hence  the  wide  nntvefM, 
Through  all  the  seaBons  of  ^evolving  worlds. 
Bears  witness  with  its  people,  gods  and  men,^ 
To  Beauty's  blissful  power,  and,  with  the  voice 
Of  grateral  admiration,  still  resounds ; —     ^ 
That  voice,  to  which  is  Beauty's  ftame  divine, 
As  is  the  cunning  of  the  master's  hand 
To  the  sweet  accent  of  the  well  tuned  Ijrre.*** 
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I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  INVOLVING  NECESSARILY  ANY  MORAL 
FEELING.-^.  BEAUTY  AND  ITS  REVERSE,  CONCLUDED.— 4.  SUBLIMITY, 
—LIKE  BEAUTY,  A  MERE  FEELING  OF  THE  MIND.--SOURCES  OF  SUB- 
LIMITY. 

For  several  Lectures,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  emotions-— an  emotion  connected  with  so 
many  sources  of  delight,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  it  should  have  attracted,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  attention  of 
metaphysical  inquirers,  and  should  even  have  become  a  subject  of  slight  study, 
with  those  lovers  of  easy  reading,  to  whom  the  word  metaphyncal  is  a  word 
of  alanii,  and  who  never  think  that  they  are  studying  metaphysics j  when  they 
are  reading  only  of  delicate  forms,  and  smiles,  and  graces.  What  they  feet 
in  admiring  beauty,  is  an  emotion  so  very  pleasing,  that  they  connect  some 
degree  of  pleasure  with  the  very  works  that  treat  of  it,  and  would  perhaps 
be  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  emotion,  which 
it  would  seem  to  them  so  strange  not  to  feel,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in- 
quiries in  the  p4iole  pliilosophy  of  mind. 

*  PlMsnrM  of  ImaginatioD,  eeoond  fomi  of  the  poem,  B.  h  ▼.  688^-689. 
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h  maj  be  of  advantage,  then,  after  an  analytical  inTesbgation,  which  is  in 
itself  not  very  simple,  and  which  has  been  so  much  confused  by  a  multitude 
of  opinions,  to  review  tmce  more,  slight^,  our  progress  and  the  results  which 
we  have  obtained. 

In  whatever  manner  the  pleasing  emotion  itself  may  arise,  and  however 
simple  or  complex  it  may  be,  we  term  beautiful  the  object  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. But  though,  philosophically,  a  beautiful  object  be  considered  by  us 
merely  as  that  which  excites  a  certain  delightful  feeling  in  our  mind,  it  is  only 
philosophically  that  we  thus  separate  completely  the  object  from  the  delight 
which  it  affords.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  gaze  on  it,  without  reflecting  on 
it  this  very  delight,  or  even  to  think  of  it,  without  conceiving  some  spirit  of 
delight  diflfused  in  it, — a  never-fading  pleasure,  that,  as  if  in  independence  of 
our  perception,  exists  in  it  or  floats  around  it,  as  much  when  no  eye  behdds 
it,  as  when  it  is  the  gaze  and  happiness  of  a  thousand  eyes. 

Such  in  its  reflection  from  our  mind,  on  the  object  that  seems  to  embody 
it,  is  the  beauty  which  we  truly  feel ;  and  if  the  objects  that  excite  it  were 
uniformly  the  same  in  all  mankind,  litde  more  would  have  remained  for  in- 
quiry. But,  far  from  being  uniform  m  its  causes,  in  all  mankind,  the  emotion 
is  not  uniform  in  a  single  individual,  for  a  single  year,  or  even,  in  the  rapid 
changes  of  fashion,  for  a  few  months  of  a  single  year.  These  rapid  changes, 
at  once  so  universal  and  so  capricious  in  their  influence,  led  us  naturally  to 
inquire,  whether  fashion,  in  all  its  arbitrary  power,  and  other  ciicumstances  of 
casual  association,  pecuUar  to  individual  minds,  be  not  the  modifiers  only,  but 
perhaps  the  very  sources  of  aO  those  emotions  which  seem  to  vary  with  their 
slightest  varieties. 

In  this  inquiry,  which  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  in  which  alone  it  is 
in  our  power  to  enter  on  it,  cannot  affi>rd  absolute  certainty  of  result,  but 
only  such  a  result  as  a  comparison  of  greater  and  less  probabilities  aflbrds, 
we  were  led,  on  such  comparison,  to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  mind  has  iome  original  tendencies  to  receive  impressions  of 
beau^,  from  certain  objects,  rather  than  from  others,  though  it  has,  without 
all  question,  at  the  same  time,  other  tendencies,  which  may  produce  feelings 
inconsistent  with  the  pleasing  emotion,  that  otherwise  would  have  attended 
the  contemplation  of  those  objects,  or  sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute 
the  pleasing  emotion,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  original  tendency  to  feel 
it, — that  what  is  beauty,  therefore,  at  one  period  of  life,  or,  in  one  age  or  coun- 
try, even  in  cases  in  which  there  may  have  been  an  original  tendency  to  feel 
it,  may  not  be  beauty,  at  another  period  of  Kfe,  or  in  another  age  or  country, 
from  tile  mere  difierence  of  the  arbitrary  circumstances,  which  have  vari- 
ously modified  the  original  tendency,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  circum- 
stances capable  of  modifying,  or  even  reversing  other  species  of  emotions  ;*— 
this  diflference  of  resuk  being  not  of  itself,  a  proof  of  the  unreaUtg  of  all 
original  distinctions  of  this  sort,  more  than  the  prejudices  and  delusions  of 
mankind,  and  their  varying  desires,  are  a  proof,  that  truth  and  error  are  diem- 
selves  indifferent,  and  all  things  originally  equally  desirable.  It  is  like  the 
descent  of  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance,  firom  which  alone  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  conclude,  that  the  tohole  weight  is  in  that  angle  scale.  The  descent 
may  have  arisen  only  from  the  preponderance  of  a  greater  weight  over  a 
less,  when,  but  for  the  addition  of  some  new  substance  thrown  mto  it,  the 
sulking  scale  would  have  arisen,  and  the  other  scale  have  obeved  that 
natural  tendency,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  directed  its  motion  to  the  earth. 
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Hie  error  of  tbose  who  ascribe  to  the  suggestion  of  mental  qualities,  the 
whole  emotion  of  beauty,  in  every  case,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  we  found 
to  be,  very  probably,  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
laws  on  which  suggestion  depends, — analogous  objects  si^esting  analogous 
objects,— and  corporeal  qualities  thus  suggesting  the  very  striking  analogies 
of  nund,  in  the  same  way  as  these  mutually  suggest  each  other, — andogies 
which  are  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  may,  when  suggested,  mingle  dieir  own 
pleasure  with  the  delightful  emotion  previously  excited  by  the  corporeal  ob- 
ject But  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  mental  quality  may, 
m  thb  ease,  be  the  effect,  or  the  mere  concomitant,  not  the  cause,  of  that  de- 
lightful emotion,  which  was  itself,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  that  led  us 
to  dwell  on  the  external  object,  till  the  analogy  was  suggested ;  and,  though 
no  su^estion  of  this  kind  bad  taken  place,  the  object  might  still  have  been 
felt  by  us  as  beautiful.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other 
forms  of  association,  as  much  as  to  the  suggestions  of  mere  analogy.  These 
may  coexist  with  the  emotion,  and  may  add  to  it  their  own  mingled  delight ; 
but  they  are  not,  therefore,  proved  to  be  essential  to  it,  in  all  its  degrees. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  only  because  we  have  previously 
feh  an  object  to  be  beautiful,  that  it  si^ests  to  us  various  objects  of  former 
similar  delights, — the  delightful  eflfect  itself,  when  produced,  beine  the  very 
principle  of  analogy  which  akme  may  have  connected  the  one  object  with 
the  other. 

Asaociatbn,  however,  whether  as  primarily  giving  rise  to  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  in  certam  cases,  or  as  modifying  it  ia  others,  is,  without  all  doubt,  the 
source  of  the  most  important  pleasure  of  this  kind  which  we  feel.  But  how 
does  this  association  act  .^  Is  it,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  images  related  to  the  obiect,  that  transfer  to  it,  as  it  were, 
the  emotions  which  originally  belonged  to  tnem  f 

Tbis  opinion,  though  supported  and  illustrated  by  genius  of  a  very  high 
order,  we  found,  notwithstanding,  by  reflection  on  all  which  we  feel  during 
our  admiration  of  beauty,  to  be  litde  warranted  by  the  phenomena.  Sueh 
a  train  of  inures  passing  through  the  mind,— and  images  accompanied  with 
livety  emotion,  could  scarcely  M  to  be  remembered  by  us ;  or,  at  least,  if 
they  are  not  remembered  by  us,  there  is  no  reason,  a  priori^  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  them.  Yet  we  surely  feel  the  charm  of  external  loveliness, 
without  any  consciousness  of  such  trains.  The  very  moment  in  which  we 
have  fixed  our  eye  on  a  beautiful  countenance,  or  at  least  with  an  interval 
after  our  first  perception,  so  short,  as  to  be  absolutely  undistinguished  by  us, 
we  foel  with  instant  delight,  that  the  countenance  is  beautiful, — and  the  more 
beaudfid  die  object,  the  morBf  not  the  Zetf,  does  it  fix  the  mind,  as  if  absorb- 
ed|  in  die  direct  contempIatiiHi  and  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  the  less,  therefore, 
m  such  a  case,  do  we  wander  over  the  trains  of  images,  on  which  the  very 
feeling  of  beauty  is,  in  this  theory,  said  to  depend. 

his  not  a  number  of  images,  dien,  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  mind, — 
thoodi  Aese  may  arise,  and  when  they  arise,  may  increase  the  pteasuie  diat 
was  lelt  before.  What  is  suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  loveliness,  must 
itself  be  an  instant  feeling  ofdelight,  and  the  source  of  such  instant  delight, 
we  found  accordingly  in  the  common  laws  of  suggesdon,  that  have  been  al- 
ready so  fully  ccmsidered  by  us.  The  perception  of  an  object  has  originally 
coexisted  with  a  certain  pleasure, — a  pleasure,  which  may  nertiaps  have  fre* 
quently  recurred  together  with  the  perception, — and  which  thus  forms  with 
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it  in  the  miod  one  complex  feeling,  that  is  instantly  recalled  by  the  mere 
perception  of  the  object  in  its  subsequent  recurrences.  With  this  com- 
plex state,  so  recalled,  other  accidental  pleasures  may  afterwards  coexbt  m 
like  manner,  and  form  a  more  complex  delight ;  but  a  delight,  which  is  still, 
when  felt,  one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one  state  of  mind,  capable 
of  being  instandy  recalled  by  the  perception  of  the  object,  as  much  as  the 
simpler  delight  in  the  earlier  stage.  The  embellishing  mfluence  of  associa- 
tion may  thus  be  progressive  in  various  stages ;  because  new  accessions  of 
pleasure  are  contmually  rendering  more  complex  the  delight,  that  is  after- 
wards to  be  suggested ;  but  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  latter  stages, 
though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  itself,  in  each  subsequent  perception  of 
the  object  which  it  embellishes,  iwmtdiate.  We  spread  the  charm  over  the 
object,  with  the  same  rapidity,  with  which  we  spread  over  it  the  colours, 
which  it  seems  to  beam  on  us. 

Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embellishments  of  beauty,  when  asso- 
ciation operates,  by  the  direct  suggestion  of  an  amount  of  delight  associated 
witli  the  particular  object.  But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty, 
if  wholly  dependent  on  associations  peculiar  to  the  object,  might  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  any  precision,  we  yet  form  our  estimate  with  a  pre- 
cision and  uniformity,  which  ahnost  resemble  the  exactness  of  our  measure- 
ments of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on  any  arbritary  and  capricious  prin- 
ciple. There  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  mind  some  scale,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  acquired,  by  which  we  correct,  in  part  at  least,  these  accidental 
irregularities.  This  intellectual  scale  we  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
parisons, which  a  cultivated  mmd  is  continually  making;  or  of  those  general 
notions  of  resemblance  which  rise  to  us,  when  there  has  been  no  interUianal 
comparison  of  object  with  object.  We  observe,  not  merely  what  eives 
delight  to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  delight  also  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
culdvated  minds  around  us ;  and  what  might  be  capricious  in  one  mind,  is 
thus  tempered  by  the  result  of  more  general  associations  in  the  many.  As 
we  form  various  notions  of  brightness  from  many  varieties  of  light, — ^various 
notions  of  magnitude  from  many  forms  and  proportions, — ^various  nodons  of 
pleasure  from  many  agreeable  feelings, — so  do  we  form,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  many  objects,  that  have  excited  certain  pleasing  emotions  in 
ourselves  and  others,  various  notions  of  beauty,  which,  in  their  various 
degrees,  are  suggested  by  the  new  objects  that  are  similar  to  those,  which 
originally  induced  them ;  and  many  comparisons,  in  various  circumstances, 
thus  gradually  rectifying  what  might  have  seemed  capricious,  if  the  com- 
parisons bad  been  fewer,  we  learn  at  last  to  attach  certain  notions  of  beauty 
to  certain  objects,  with  a  precision  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
incapable  of  attaining.  The  mind  becomes  rich  with  many  varieties  of  the 
general  feeling  of  beauty, — a  feeling  that  was  the  result  of  many  particular 
images  and  emotions  in  ourselves,  and  of  much  observation  of  the  similar 
impressions  of  others ;  but  which  is  itself  one  state  of  mind,  and  capable, 
as  one  state  of  mind,  of  bemg  suggested  in  constant  sequence.  From  the 
multitude  of  former  pleasing  objects  that  have  interested  us,  we  have 
formed,  in  consequence  of  their  felt  resemblance, — as.it  was  impossible  for 
us,  with  our  power  of  feeling  resemblance,  not  to  form, — a  general  notion 
of  beauty  or  excellence ;  or  rather,  we  have  formed  progressively  various 
general  notions  of  various  species  and  degrees  of  beauty  and  excellence ;  and 
these  general  notions  are  readily  suggested  by  the  objects  which  agree  with 
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tbeiO)  precmely  in  the  same  way  as  our  other  general  noticMis, — ^such,  for 
example,  as  those  expressed  by  the  words  flower,  bird,  quadruped, 
when  once  formed  in  the  mind,  are  afterwards  readily  suggested  by  any  new 
object  that  seems  referable  to  the  species  or  genus. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  when  ^e  gaze  on  a  beautiful  object,  that  cer- 
tain con^ptions  of  former  delight  should  be  suggested,  for  these  rise 
equally,  on  innumerable  occasions,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  with  litde  live- 
liness of  present  joy.  The  disti^guishine  liveliness  of  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  as  it  lives  before  us,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on  association,  to  be 
absolutely  inexplicable,  but  for  a  process,  which  we  considered  fully,  when 
the  general  phenomena  of  suggestion  were  under  our  review ;— ^e  process, 
which,  when  the  images  of  a  train  are  connected,  not  with  some  former 
conception  only,  but  with  a  real  object  of  perception,  mvests  with  illusive 
present  existence  the  whole  kindred  images  of  tne  harmonizing  group,  of 
which  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  is  truly  recognised  as  existing. 

The  countenance  on  which  we  gaze  recalls  to  us  some  complex  feeling  of 
beauty,  that  was  previously  formed ;  but,  while  it  recalls  it,  it  exists  perma- 
nently before  us ;  and  embodying  as  it  were  this  complex  visionary  delight  in 
the  object  of  our  continued  perception,  we  give  a  reality,  that  is  in  the  object 
only,  to  the  shadowy  whole,  of  which  the  perception  of  the  object,  and  the 
associate  feelings  of  suggestion,  are  harmonizing  parts;  and  the  images  of 
tenderness  and  joy,  which,  as  mere  conceptions,  unembodied  in  anv  real 
object,  might  have  passed  through  the  mind  in  its  trains  of  reverie,  with  little 
pleasure,  thus  fixed,  as  it  were,  and  living  before  us  in  the  external  loveliness, 
afiect  us  with  a  delight  that  is  more  than  mere  imagination,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  it  seems  to  be  as  truly  existing  without,  as  any  other  permanent  object 
of  our  senses,  a  delight  that  may  have  resulted  from  many  former  pleasures, 
but  that  is  itself  one  concentrated  joy. 

In  all  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we  have  had  regard,  as  you  may  have 
remarked,  to  many  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  not  to  one  simple  quality  of  ob- 
jects that  can  be  termed  the  beautiful,  for  the  beautiful  exists  no  where,  more 
than  the  soft,  or  the  sweet,  or  the  pleasing ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  beautiful, 
therefore,  if  it  have  any  accurate  meaning,  is  not  to  inquire  into  any  circum- 
stance which  runs  through  a  multitude  of  our  emotions,  but  merely  to  inquire 
what  number  of  our  agreeable  emotions  have  a  sufficient  similarity  to  be 
classed  together  under  one  general  name. 

Beauty  is  not  any  thing  that  exists  in  objects  independentiy  of  the  mind 
which  perceives  them,  and  permanent,  therefore,  as  the  objects  in  which  it  is 
falsely  supposed  to  exist.  It  is  an  emotion  of  die  mind,  varying,  therefore, 
like  all  ouier  emotions,  with  the  varying  tendencies  of  the  mind,  in  different 
circumstances.  We  have  not  to  inquire  mto  the  nature  of  any  fiixed  essence 
which  can  be  called  the  beautiful,— ro  xaXov, — but  into  the  nature  of  transient 
feelings,  excited  by  objects  which  may  agree  in  no  respect,  but  as  they  ex- 
cite emotions  in  some  degree  similar.  What  we  term  the  emotion  of  beauQr, 
is  not  one  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  many  feelings,  that  have  a  certain  simi- 
lar!^, as  greenness,  redness,  blueness,  are  all  designated  by  the  general 
name  colour.  There  is  not  one  beauty,  more  than  there  is  one  cmour  or 
one  form.  But  there  are  various  beauties — ^that  is  to  say,  various  pleasing 
emotions,  that  have  a  T^ertain  resemblance,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class 
them  together.  The  beautiful  exists  no  more  in  objects,  than  species  or 
genera  exist  in  individuals.    It  is,  in  truth,  a  species  or  genus — a  mere  gene- 
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ral  term,  expressive  of  siaiilariQr  m  various  pleasing  feeUngs*  Yet  even  tbote 
'Writers,  who  would  be  astonished,  if  we  were  to  regard  diem  as  capable  of 
any  faith  in  the  universal  a  parte  rei^  believe  this  universal  beauty  a  parte  ret, 
and  inquire,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful,  very  much  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  scholastic  logicians  mquired  into  the  real  essence  of  the  universal. 

By  some,  accordbgly,  beauty  is  said  to  be  a  wavmg  line,  by  others,  a  com- 
bination of  certain  physical  quaUties-^by  others,  the  mere  expression  of  quali- 
ties of  mind,  and  by  fifty  writers,  almost  as  many  different  things, — as  if 
beauty  were  any  thing  in  itself,  and  were  not  merely  a  general  name,  for 
all  those  pleasing  emotions,  which  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions,  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aspects  of  the  mind  produce, — emotions,  that  have  a  resem- 
blance, indeed,  but  are  far  irom  being  the  same.  They  are  similar,  only  as 
all  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  pleasure,  have  a 
certain  similarity,  in  consequence  of  which  we  give  them  that  common  name, 
though  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  called  pleasure,  distinct  firom  these  sepa- 
rate agreeable  feelings. 

What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  pleasing?  would  be  generally  counted  a 
very  singular  inquiry ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  sight,  or  a  smell,  or  a  taste,— 4be 
brilliant,  or  the  sweet,  or  the  spicy,  or  the  son,  would  be  counted  a  theory 
still  more  singular  than  the  inquiry  that  led  to  it.  Yet  no  one  is  surprised 
when  we  inquire  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful ;  and  we  are  scarcely 
surprised  at  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  persuade  us,  that  all  our  emo- 
tions, to  which  we  give  that  name,  are  cmiy  one,  or  a  few  of  these  very  emo- 
tions. 

Various  forms,  colours,  sounds,  are  beautiful, — ^various  results  of  intellectual 
composition  are  beautiful,  various  moral  affections,  when  contemplated  by  the 
mind,  are  attended  with  a  similar  feeling.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  because 
there  may  be  a  considerable  similarity  of  the  emotions  excited  by  these  diffe- 
rent classes  of  objects,  that  any  one  of  the  classes  comprehends  the  others, 
more  than  colours,  which  are  pleasing,  comprehend  pleasing  odours,  or  tastes, 
or  these  respectively  each  other.  A  circle  or  a  melody,  a  song  or  a  theorem, 
an  act-  of  gratitude  or  generous  forbearance,  are  all  beautiful,  as  greenness, 
sweetness,  fragrance,  are  pleasing ;  and  the  pleasing  exists  as  truly  as  the 
beautiful,  and  is  as  fit  an  object  of  philosophic  investigation. 

After  these  remarks  on  beauty,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  opposite  emotion, — ^the  same  observations,  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  produce  or  modify  them,  being  equally  applicable  to  both.  As 
certain  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions,  works  of  art,  and  moral  afifections,  are 
contemplated  with  delight, — ^tfae  contemplation  of  certain  other  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  modons,  works  of  art,  and  afifections  of  our  moral  nature,  is  attended 
with  a  disagreeable  emodon.  I  have  also  remarked,  that  for  this  opposite 
emodon,  in  its  full  extent,  we  have  no  adequate  name ; — deformity,  and  even 
ugliness, — which  is  a  more  general  word,---being  usually  applied  only  to  ex- 
ternal things,  and  not  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  objects  of  our  thought ;  as  we 
apply  beauty  alike  to  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  same 
anabgy,  which  connects  our  various  emodons  of  beauty,  sensidve,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  exists  equally  in  the  emodons  of  this  opposite  class ;  and  that, 
though  we  are  not  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  ugly^  and  to  inquire  what  con- 
sdtutes  it,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  inquire  into  the  beautMdj  and  its 
supposed  consdtuents,  it  is  only  because  beauty  is  the  more  attractive,  and  the 
empire  which  itself  possesses,  is  possessed,  in  some  measure,  by  its  very  name. 
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After  the  attentba  whicfa  we  have  paid  to  the  emotions,  that  are  usually 
classed  together,  under  the  general  name  of  beauty, — the  emotions,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  have  next  to  proceed,  are  those  which  constitute 
our  feelings  of  stAlimUy.  On  these,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length ;  since  you  will  be  able,  of  yourselves,  to  apply  to  them 
many  of  the  remarks,  that  were  suggested  by  the  consideration  at  the  former 
species  of  emotion. 

The  feeling  of  mblmity,  it  may  well  be  supposed,«does  not  arise  without  a 
cause,  more  dian  our  feeling  of  beauty ;  but  the  sublimity  which  we  feel,  like 
the  beauty  which  we  feel,  is  an  affection  of  our  mind,  not  a  quality  of  any 
thing  external.  It  is  a  feeling,  however,  which,  like  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
we  reflect  back  on  the  object  that  excited  it,  as  if  it  truly  formed  a  part  of 
the  object ;  and  thus,  instead  of  bebg  merely  the  unknown  cause  of  our  emo- 
tion,—-as  when  it  is  philosophically  viewed,  the  object  which  impresses  itself 
on  our  mind,  and  almost  on  our  senses,  as  sublime^  is  felt  by  us^  as  our  own 
embodied  emotion, — mingled,  indeed,  with  other  qualities  that  are  material, 
but  difiused  in  them  with  an  existence  that  seems  independent  of  our  tempo- 
rary feeling. 

When  Dryden  said,  of  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  most  delightful  pas* 
sions,-^ 

"  The  cause  of  love  can  never  be  assign'd; 
'Tis  in  no  face,  but  in  the  lover's  mind/' 

he  probably  was  not  aware,  that  he  was  saying  what  was  not  poetically  only, 
hut  philosophically  true,  tliough  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he  meant 
to  convey. — It  is  not  the  capricious  passion  alone  which  the  lover  feels,  as  in 
himself,  but  the  very  beauty  that  is  felt  by  him  in  the  external  object,  which 
is  as  truly  an  emotion  of  his  own  mind  as  the  passion  to  which  it  may  have 
given  rise.  Of  all  those  forms,  on  which  we  gaze  with  a  delight  that  is  never 
weary,  because  the  pleasure  which  we  have  felt,  as  reflected  by  us  to  the  ob- 
ject, is  to  us  almost  a  source  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  at  the  moment,  or 
are  about  to  feel, — what,  I  have  asked,  would  the  loveliest  be,  but  for  the 
eyes  which  gaze  on  it,  and  which  give  it  all  its  charms,  as  they  give  it  the 
very  unity  that  converts  it  into  the  form  which  we  behold?  A  multitude  of 
separate  and  independent  atoms, — we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  answer,  and 
nothing  more.  In  like  manner,  I  might  ask,  what,  but  for  the  mind  which  is 
impressed  with  the  sublimity,  would  be  the  precipice,  the  cataract,  the  ocean, 
the  whole  system  of  worlds,  that  seem  at  once  to  fill  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  yet  to  leave  on  our  conception  an  infinity,  which  even  worlds  without 
number  could  not  fill?  To  these,  too,  sublime  as  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be, 
it  is  our  mind,  alone,  which  gives  at  once  all  the  unity  and  sublimity,  which 
they  seem  to  us  to  possess,  as  of  their  own  nature.  They  are,  in  truth,  only 
a  number  of  atoms,  that  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  themselves,  whether 
existing  near  to  each  other,  or  at  distances  the  most  remote.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  to  regard  them  merely  as  a  npmber  of  atoms ;  because  they 
affect  us  with  one  complex  emotion,  which  we  diffuse  over  them  all.  When 
precipice  hangs  over  precipice,  and  we  shrink  back  on  our  perilous  height, 
as  we  strive  to  look  down  from  the  cliff,  on  the  abyss  beneath, — ^in  which  we 
rather  hear  the  torrent,  than  see  it,  with  our  shuddering  and  dazzled  eye, — 
we  have  one  vivid,  though  complicated  feeling,  which  fills  our  whole  soul ;  and 
the  whole  objects  existmg  separately  before  us,  are  one  vast  and  terrifying 
image  of  all  that  is  within  us.     In  the  hurricane  that  lays  waste,  and  almost 
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annihilates  whatever  h  meets,  there  is  to  our  conception  somethuig  more  than 
the  mere  particles  of  air  that  form  each  successive  blast.  We  animate  it  with 
our  own  feelings.  It  is  not  a  cause  of  terror  only, — it  is  terror  itself.  It 
seems  to  bear  about  with  it  that  avnfid  tvblimiiy^  of  which  we  are  consdous, 
^an  emotion,  that  as  it  animates  our  corporeal  frame  with  one  expansive  feel- 
ing, seems  to  give  a  sort  of  drtadfid  unuy  to  the  whole  thunders  of  the  tem- 
pest, or  rather  to  form  one  mighty  being  of  the  whole  minute  elements,  that 
when  they  rage,  impelling  and  impelled,  m  the  tumultuous  atmosphere,  are 
merely  congregated,  by  accidental  vicinity,  as  they  exist  equally  together  in 
the  gentlest  breeze,  or  in  the  stilhess  of  the  summer  sky. 

rniat  sublimity  i^ould  be  reflected  to  the  object  from  the  mind,  like  beauty, 
is  not  wonderful;  since,  m  truth,  what  we  term  beauty  and  sublimity,  are  not 
opposite,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  are  merely  different  parts  of  a 
series  of  emotions.  I  have  already,  in  treating  of  beau^,  pointed  out  to  you 
the  error  into  which  the  common  language  of  frfiilosopbers  might  be  very  apt 
to  lead  you, — the  error  of  supposing,  that  beau^  is  one  emotion,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  invented  that  generic  or  specific  name,  which  comprehends  at 
once  many  agreeable  emotions ;  that  have  some  resemblance,  indeed,  as  being 
agreeable  and  diffiised,  as  it  were,  or  concentrated  in  their  objects,  and  are 
therefore  classed  together,  but  still  are  far  from  bebg  the  same.  The  becnUi- 
fidj  concerning  which  philosophers  have  been  at  so  much  pains  in  their  in- 
quiries, is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  mode  in  which  they  conceive  it  to  exist, 
a  sort  of  real  essence^ — an  universal  a  parte  ret,  which  has  retained  its  hold 
of  the  belief  when  odier  universals  of  this  kind,  not  less  real,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  retain  a  place,  only  in  the  insignificant  vocabulary  of  scholastic  logic. 

Our  emotions  of  beauty,  I  have  said,  are  various ;  and,  as  they  graduaUy 
nse,  from  object  to  objecti  a  sort  of  regular  progression  may  be  traced  from 
the  faintest  beauty,  to  the  vastest  sublimity.  These  extremes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  united,  by  a  class  of  intermediate  feelings,  for  which  grandeur  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  suitable  term,  that  have  more  of  beauty,  or  more  of  sublimity, 
according  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  emotion.  I  nave  retained,  however, 
the  common  twofold  division  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  not  as  thinking  that  there 
may  not  be  intermediate  feelings,  wluch  scarcely  admit  of  being  very  suitably 
classed  under  either  of  these  names,  but  because  the  same  general  reasoning 
roust  be  applicable  to  all  these  states  of  mind,  whatever  names,  or  number  of 
names,  may  be  given  to  the  varieties  that  fill  up  the  intervening  ispace. 
Indeed,  if  all  the  various  emotions,  to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  attach  the 
single  name  of  beautifidy  were  attentively  considered,  we  might  find  reason  to 
form,  of  this  single  order,  many  subdivisions,  with  their  appropriate  terms ; 
but  this  precision  of  mintUe  nomenclaiure^  in  such  a  case,  is  of  less  importance, 
if  you  know  sufficiendy  the  general  fact  bvolved  in  it,---that  there  is  not  one 
beauty,  or  one  sublimity,  but  various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  objects,  we 
give  the  name  of  beauty,  and  various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  objects,  we 
give  the  name  of  sublimity ;  and  that  there  may  be  intermediate  feelings  which 
differ  from  these,  as  these  respectively  differ  from  each  other.  That  which 
happens,  in  innumerable  other  cases,  has  happened  in  this  case ;  we  have  a 
series  of  many  feelings ;  we  have  invented  the  names,  sublimity  and  beauty, 
which  we  have  attached  to  certain  parts  of  this  series;  and,  because  we  have 
invented  the  names,  we  think  that  the  emotions  which  they  designate,  are 
more  opposed  to  each  other,  than  they  seemed  to  us  before.  One  feeling 
of  beauty  difilers  from  another  feeling  of  beauty ;  but  they  are  both  compre- 
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headed  in  the  same  term,  and  we  fprget  die  difference.  One  feeling  of 
sublimity  differs,  in  like  manner,  from  anodier  feeling  of  sublimity ;  but  diey 
also  are  both  comprehended  in  one  term,  and  their  diJSerence  too  is  forgotten. 
It  is  not  so,  when  we  compare  one  emodon  of  beauty  with  another  emodon 
of  sublimity ;  die  feelings  are  then  not  merely  different,  but  they  are  expressed 
by  a  difierent  term ;  and  their  opposidon  is  thus  doubly  forced  upon  us.  If 
we  bad  not  invented  any  terms  whatever,  we  should  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a 
series  of  emotions,  all  shadowing  bto  each  other,  with  differences  of  tint, 
more  or  less  strong,  and  rapidlv  distinguishable.  The  invention  of  the  terms, 
however,  is  like  the  intersection  of  the  series,  at  certain  places,  with  a  few 
well-marked  lines.  The  shadowing  may  still,  in  itself,  be  equally  gradual ; 
but  we  think  of  the  sections  only,  and  perceive  a  peculiar  resemblance  in  the 
parts  comprehended  in  each,  as  we  think  that  we  perceive  a  peculiar  diversity 
at  each  bending  line. 

To  be  convinced  how  readily  the  feelings,  contrasted  as  thev  may  seem  at 
last,  have  flowed  into  each  other,  let  us  take  some  example.  Let  us  imagine 
thait  we  see  before  us,  a  stream  gendy  gliding  through  fields,  rich  with  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer,  over-shadowed  at  times  by  the  foliage  that  hangs  over 
it,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  then  suddenly  sparkling  in  the  open  sunshine,  as 
if  with  a  still  brighter  current  than  before.  Let  us  trace  it,  till  it  widen  to  a 
nugestic  riverj  of  which  the  waters  are  the  boundary  of  two  flourishing  em- 
pires, conveying  abundance  equally  to  each,  while  city  succeeds  ci^,  on  its 
popidous  shores,  almost  with  the  same  rapidity  as  grove  formerly  succeeded 
grove.  Let  us  next  behold  it,  losing  itself  in  the  immensity  oi  the  ocean, 
which  seems  to  be  only  an  expansion  of  itself,  when  there  is  not  an  object  to 
be  seen  but  its  own  vnid  amplitude,  between  the  banks  which  it  leaves,  and 
the  sun  that  is  setting,  as  if  in  another  world,  in  the  remote  horizon ; — in  all 
this  course,  from  the  brook^  which  we  leap  over,  if  it  meet  us  in  our  way,  to 
that  boundless  waste  of  waters,  in  which  the  power  of  man,  that  {eaves  some 
vestige  of  his  existence  in  every  thing  else,  is  not  able  to  leave  one  lasting 
impression ;  which,  after  his  fleets  have  parsed  along  in  all  their  pride,  is,  the 
very  moment  after,  as  if  they  had  never  be^n,  and  which  bears  or  dashes  those 
navies  that  are  contendmg  for  the  mastery  of  kingdoms,  only  as  it  bears  or 
dashes  the  foam  upon  its  waves ; — if  we  were  to  trace  and  contemplate  this 
whole  continued  progress,  we  should  have  a  series  of  emotions,  which  might, 
at  each  moment,  be  sinular  to  the  preceding  emotion,  but  which  would 
become,  at  last,  so  different  from  our  earliest  feelings,  that  we  should  scarcely 
think  of  them  as  feelings  of  one  class.  The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we 
regarded  the  narrow  stream^  would  be  those  which  we  class  as  emotions  of 
beauty.  The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we  considered  that  infinity  of  waters, 
in  which  it  was  ultimately  lost,  would  be  of  the  kind  which  we  denominate 
itiblimUy ;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  river,  while  it  was  still  distinguishable  fix>m 
the  ocean,  to  which  it  was  proceeding,  might  be  viewed  with  feelings,  to 
which  some  other  name  or  names,  might,  on  the  same  principle  of  distinction, 
be  given.  This  progressive  series,  we  should  see  very  distincdy,  as  pro* 
gre^ve,  if  we  had  not  invented  the  two  general  terms;  but  the  invention  of 
the  terms,  certainly,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  these  feelings,  which  the 
terms  are  employed  merely  to  signify. 

Innumerable  other  examples,— from  increasmg  magnitude  of  dimensions, 
or  increasing  intensity  of  quality, — might  be  selected,  in  illustration  of  that 
spetum  of  sdblimity  which  we  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  external  thingSi 
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as  progreuivdy  riang  fiom  einotioiis  that  would  be  tenned  emotioDS  of 
beauty,  if  they  were  considered  alone.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
repeat,  with  other  examples,  what  is  sufficiently  evident,  without  any  other 
illustration,  from  the  case  already  instanced. 

The  same  progressive  series  of  feelings,  which  may  thus  be  traced  as 
we  contemplate  works  of  nature,  is  not  less  evident  in  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  human  art,  whether  that  art  have  been  employed  in  material  things, 
or  be  purely  intellectual.  From  the  cottage  to  the  cathredral — ^from  the 
simplest  ballad  air,  to  the  harmony  of  a  choral  anthem— from  a  pastoral  to 
an  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy — ^from  a  landscape,  or  a  sculptured  Cupid,  to  a 
Cartoon,  or  the  Laocoon— from  a  single  experiment  in  chemistry,  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  whole  system  of  chemical  affinities,  which  r^ulate  all  the 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe— from  a  simple  theorem,  to  the  princi- 

Eia  of  Newton : — ^In  all  those  cases  in  which  I  have  merely  stated  vmat  is 
eautiul  and  what  is  sublime,  and  left  a  wide  space  between,  it  is  easy  for 
your  imagination  to  fill  up  the  interval;  and  you  cannot  fill  up  this  interval 
without  perceiving,  that,  merely  by  adding  what  seemed  degree  aft^  degree, 
you  arrive  at  last  at  emotions  wtuch  have  little  apparent  resemblance  to  the 
emotions  with  which  the  scale  began.  It  is,  as  m  the  thermometric  scale  ;  by 
adding  one  portion  of  caloric  after  another,  we  rise  at  last,  after  no  very  long 
progress,  firom  the  cold  of  freezing,  to  the  heat  at  which  water  boils ;  though 
our  feelings,  at  these  two  points,  are  as  difierent  as  if  they  had  arisen  from 
causes  that  had  no  resemblance ;— -certainly  as  difierent  as  our  emotions 
of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  the  moral  scene,  the  (Mrogression  is  equally  evident.  By  adding  virtue 
to  virtue,  or  circumstance  to  circumstance  in  the  exercise  of  any  virtue, 
we  rise  from  what  is  merely  beautiful  to  what  is  sublime.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  in  the  famine  of  an  armv,  a  soldier  divides  his  scanty 
allowance  with  one  of  his  comrades,  whose  health  is  sinking  under  the  pri- 
vation. We  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  action,  a  pleasure,  which  is 
that  of  moral  beauty.  In  proportion  as  we  imagine  the  fambe  of  longor 
duration,  or  the  prospect  of  relief  less  probable,  the  action  becomes  more 
and  more  morally  grand  or  heroic.  Let  us  next  imagine,  that  the  comrade, 
to  whose  relief  the  soldier  makes  this  generous  sacrifice,  is  one  whose  enmity 
he  has  formerly  experienced  on  some  interesting  occasion ;  and  the  action 
is  not  heroic  merely,  it  is  subli$ne.  There  is  not  a  virtue,  even  of  the  most 
tranquil  or  gentle  sort,  which  we  may  not,  in  like  manner,  render  sublime, 
by  varying  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  and  by  varying  these 
graduiJIy,  we  pass  through  a  series  of  emotions,  any  two  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  not  verv  dissimilar;  though  the  extremes,  when  considered 
without  the  parts  of  the  series  which  connect  them,  may  scarcely  have  even 
the  slightest  similarity. 

When  I  speak  of  this  progression  of  our  feelings,  by  which  emotion  after 
emotion  may  rise,  firom  the  laintest  of  those  which  we  refer  to  beauty,  to  the 
most  overwhelming  of  those  which  we  term  sublime,  I  am  far  fix)m  wishing 
you  to  think  that  such  a  progress  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  emotion ;  I 
allude  to  it  merely  for  die  purpose  of  showing,  that  sublimit  is  not,  by  its 
nature,  of  a  class  of  feelings  essentially  difierent  firom  beau^ ;  and  that  we 
may,  therefore,  very  readily  conceive,  that  the  laws  which  we  have  found 
applicable  to  beauty  may  be  applicable  to  it  also. 

So  fiu:  is  itf  mdeed,  from  being  indispensable  to  sublimity,  that  beauty 
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flhould  be  the  characlerisdc  of  the  same  circumstance,  in  a  less  degree,  that 
in  many  instaDces,  vfaat  is  absolutrij  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  becomes  sub- 
fime,  by  the  ezclusiaD  of  every  thii^  which  could  excite  of  itself  that 
delightful  but  gentle  emotion.  A  sKght  degree  of  barren  dreariness  in  any 
country  through  which  we  travel,  produces  only  feelings  that  are  disagree- 
able; a  wide  extent  of  desolation,  when  the  eye  can  see  no  verdure  as  far 
as  it  can  reach,  but  only  rocks  that  rise  at  irregular  intervals,  through  the 
sandy  waste,  has  ti  sort  of  savage  sublimity,  which  we  almost  delight  to  con- 
template. In  the  moral  world,  the  audacity  of  guilt  cannot  seem  beautifid 
to  us  in  any  of  its  degrees ;  but  it  may  excite  in  us,  ^hen  it  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  atrocity,  thil^  species  o(  emotion  which  we  are  now  conadering. 
Who  is  there  who  can  love  Medea  as  she  is  represented  to  us  in  the  ancient 
story  f  But  io  whom  is  she  not  sublime  ?  It  is  not  in  Marius,  that  we  would 
look  for  a  model  of  moral  beauty ;  but  what  form  is  there,  which  the  painter 
wouM  feel  more  internal  sublimity  in  designing,  tlian  that  bloodthirsty  chief, 
sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  when,  as  a  Roman  poet,  by  a  bold  rhe- 
t«»ical  figure,  says  of  the  memorable  scene,  and  the  memorable  outcast 
whom  it  sheltered,  each  was  to  the  other  a  ccxisolation,  and  equally  aiBicted 

and  ovemHielmed  together,  they  forgave  the  gods  ? — 

» 

**  Non  Ule  &Tore 
Nuininis,  ingenti  superum  protectus  ab  in, 
Yirlbrus,  et  Romam  cupienti  perdere  fato 
Bafficiens.    Idem  pek^o  delatua  iniauo, 
Hostilem  in  terram,  vacuiaque  mapaiibua  actus, 
Nuda  triumphati  jacuit  per  regna  iug^nrthmf 
Et  PcBDos  Draaait  cinerea :  solatia  fati, 
Carthago,  Maritiaque,  tolit ;  pariterque  jaoentea, 
Ignovere  Deis."* 

An  old  French  opera,  of  which  D*Alembert  speaks,  on  the  horrible  story 
of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  that  story  on  which,  as  on  other  horrible  stories 
of  the  kind,  the  ancients  were  so  strangely  fond  of  dwelling,  in  preference, 
and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more  interesting  pathos,  concludes,  after  the 
banquet,  with  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the  contriver  of  the  dreadful 
feast;  and  amidst  the  bolts  that  are  faUing  around  him  on  every  side,  Atreus 
cries  out,  as  if  exulting,  "Thunder,  ye  powerless  gods,  I  ana  avenged.*^  To 
lessen  that  triumphant  revenge,  which  is  so  sublime  in  this  case,  would  be 
not  to  produce  an  emotion  of  beauty,  but  to  produce  that  disgust  and  con- 
tempt, which  we  feel  for  petty  malice.  I  need  not  allude  to  the  multitude 
of  other  cases,  to  which  the  same  remark  would  be  equally  applicable. 

Whedjer,  then,  the  emotions  be,  or  be  not,  of  a  kind  which  may  be  gra- 
dual, by  the  omission  of  some  circumstance,  or  the  diminution  of  the  vivid 
feeling  itself,  lessened  down  to  that  emotion,  which  we  ascribe  to  mere 
beauty,  it  is  not  the  less  sublime,  if  it  truly  involves  that  species  of  vivid 
feeling,  which  we  distinguish,  with  sufficient  readmess,  from  the  gende  de- 
Bght  of  beauty,  as  we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  a  bum  from  that  of  gentle 
warmth,  without  being  able  to  state,  in  words,  in  what  circumstance,  or  cir- 
cumstances, the  difference  of  the  feelings  consists.  It  is  the  vain  attempt 
to  define  what  cannot  be  defined,  that  has  led  to  all  the  errors  and  supposed 
mysteries  in  the  theory  of  sublimity,  as  it  has  led  to  similar  errors  m  the 
theory  of  beauty.  Sublimity  is  not  one  emotion,  but  various  emotions,  that 
have  a  certain  resemblance, — the  sublime  in  itself  is  nothing ;  or  at  least,  it 

•  Lucan,  Phanalia,  lib.  u.  v.  85—93. 
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is  only  a  mere  name,  indicative  of  oar  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  cer- 
tain  auctions  of  our  mind,  excited  by  objects,  material  or  mental,  that 
agree,  perhaps,  in  no  other  circumstance,  but  in  that  analogpus  undefinaUe 
emotion  which  they  excite.     Whatever  is 'vast,  in  the  material  world — ^what-* 
ever  is  supremely  comprehensive  in  intellect— whatever  in  morals  implies 
virtuous  auctions  or  passions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity,  or 
even  guiit,  that  is  ennobled,  in  some  measure,  by  the  fearlessness  of  its  dar- 
ing, or  the  magnitude  of  the  ends,  to  which  it  has  had  the  boldness  to  aspire 
—these  and  various  other  objects,  in  mind  and  matta*,  produce  certain  vivid 
feelings,  which  are  so  similar  as  to  be  classed  tc^ether ;  and,  if  we  speak 
of  sublimity,  merely  in  reference  to  the  various  objects  which  excite  these 
analogous  feelings,  so  as  to  make  the  enumeration  of  the  objects  a  sort  of 
definition  of  the  species  of  emotion  itself,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  mistake, 
more  than  in  sajring,  that  sweetness  is  a  word  expressive  of  those  sensations 
;!^ich  sugar,  honey,  and  various  other  substitutes  that  blight  be  named, 
excite.     Jsut,  if  we  attempt  to  define  sweetness  itself  as  a  sensatton,  or 
sublimity  itself  as  an  emotion,  we  either  state  what  is  absolutely  nugatray,  or 
what  is  still  more  probably  false  in  its  general  extent,  however  partially  true ; 
because  our  attention,  in  our  definition,  will  be  given  to  some  particular 
emotibns  of  the  class,  not  to  any  thing  common  to  the  class,  snce  there  is 
truly  no  common  circumstance,   which  words  can  adequately  express. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  by  this  singling  out  of  particular  objects,  we  have 
many  theories  of  sublimity,  as  we  have  of  beauty ;  all  of  them  founded  on 
the   supposition  of  an   universal  subUmity  a  parte  rei,  as  the  theories  of 
beauty  were  founded  on  an  universal  beauty  a  parte  m.   Sublimity,  says<Hie 
writer,  is  the  terrible — according  to  another  writer,  it  is  magnitude  or  ampli- 
tude, which  is  essential  to  the  emotion — according  to  another,  it  is  mighty  force 
of  power — ^according  to  another,  it  is  the  mere  suggestion  of  images  of  feel- 
ings, directly  connected  with  that  elevation  in  place  which  has  given  sublimity 
its  name — according  to  another,  it  arises  from  a  wider  range  of  associations, 
all,  however,  centenng  in  some  prior  afifecdons  of  the  mini^  as  their  direct 
source.  It  is  very  true,  that  terror,  vastness  of  size,  extraordinary  force,  high 
elevation,  and  various  associate  images,  do  produce  feelings  of  sublimity ;  but 
it  is  not  equally  true,  that  any  one  of  these  feelings  is  itself  all  the  other  feelings* 
Great  elevation,  for  example,  may  excite  in  me  tlie  emotion  to  which  it  has 
given  the  distinctive  name,  and  it  is  even  possible,  that  many  great  virtues,  may, 
by  a  sort  of  poetic  analogy,  suggest  the  notion  of  local  elevation,  as  snow 
suggests  the  notion  of  spodess  innocence,  or  the  shadow  that*follows  any  bril- 
liant object,  the  notion  ot  envy  pursuing  merit.  But  even  though,  in  thinking  of 
heroic  virtue,  the  analogy  of  local  elevation  were  excited, — which  it  surely  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases, — ^this  would  be  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the  heroic 
virtue  itself  is  incapable  of  exciting  emotion,  till  it  have  previously  suggested 
height,  and  the  feelings  associated  with  height     It  is  the  same  with  magni- 
tude or  power ;  they  are  causes  of  sublime  feelings,  not  causes  of  the  sub- 
lime,— ^which  has  no  real  existence, — ^nor  of  those  other  sublime  feelings, 
which  have  no  direct  relation  to  magnitude  or  power.     Power  itself,  for 
example,  is  not  magnitude ;  nor  magnitude  power.     The  contemplation  of 
qtemity  or  infinity  of  space,  is  instantly,  and  of  itself,  as  a  mere  object  of 
thought,  productive  of  this  emotion,  witiiout  any  regard  to  my  power  of 
conceiving  infinity,  which  may,  indeed,  be  a  subsequent  cause  of  astonish- 
nient,  but  which  certainly  does  not  precede  the  emotion  as  its  cause.     In 
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like  maimer,  any  great  energy  of  mind,  either  in  acting  or  bearing,  though 
it  may  suggest,  by  analogy,  magnitude^  as  it  may  suggest  many  other  analo- 
gies, does  not  depend,  for  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  on  the  previous 
suggestion  of  the  analogous  amplitude  of  size.  The  two  primary  errors,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  all  these  various  theories,  which  may  be  considered 
as  confutations  of  each  other,  consist  m  supposing,  first,  that  sublimity  is 
one, — the  sublime^  to  use  the  language  of  theory,— which,  therefore,  as  sug- 
gested by  one  object,  may  be  precisely  the  same  with  the  emotion  suggested 
by  other  objects ;  and,  secondly,  the  belief,  that  because  certain  objects 
have  an  analogy,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  mere  laws  of  association,  of 
su^esting  each  other,  they,  therefore,  do  uniformly  suggest  each  other,  and 
excite  emotion  only  in  this  way, — that  because  any  generous  sacrifice,  for 
instance,  may  suggest  the  notion  of  magnitude  or  elevation  in  place — ^which, 
if  it  suggest  them  at  all,  it  suggests  only  rarely, — it,  therefore,  must  at  all  times 
suggest  them, — as  if  it  were  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  see  an  object, 
without  thinking  of  any  analogous  object, — to  look  on  snow,  without  think- 
ing of  innocence,  or  on  a  shadow,  without  thinking  of  envy. 

I  trust,  aiter  the  remarks  ahready  made,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat  any  arguments  in  confutation  of  the  error,  as  to  one  universal  sub- 
lime,— an  error  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  would  contend, 
that,  because  the  fragrance  of  a  violet,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  comprehensive 
theorem,  are  both  pleasbg,  the  theorem  comprehends  the  firagrance,  or  the 
fragrance  the  mathematical  demonstration.  As  there  are  many  pleasures, 
excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  pUasiw, — many  emotions  of  beauty, 
excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  beaut^td; — so  are  there  many  emo- 
tions of  sublimity,  excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  sublime.  The 
emotion  which  I  feel,  when  I  think  of  an  the  ages  of  eternity,  that,  however 
indefinitely  multiplied,  are  as  nothing  to  the  ages  that  still  remain, — ^that 
which  I  feel  when  I  think  of  a  night  of  tempest  on  the  ocean,  when  no  light 
is  to  be  seen,  but  the  flash  of  guns  of  distress  fix)m  some  half-wrecked 
vessel ;  or  the  still  more  dreadful  light  from  the  clouds  above,  that  gleams 
only  to -show  the  billows  bursting  over  their  prey,  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
but  the  shriek  that  rises  loudest,  at  the  very  moment,  when  it  is  lost  at  last 
and  fi)r  eV^r,  in  one  continued  howl  and  dashing  of  the  storm  and  the  surge, — 
these  feelings,  though  both  classed  as  sublime,  and  having  some  resemblance, 
which  leads  to  this  classification,  are  yet,  in  their  most  important  respects, 
very  different  fi'om  each  other ;  and  how  different  are  they  both,  from  the 
emotion,  with  vriiich  I  regard  some  moral  sublimity, — the  memorable  action 
of  Arria,  when  she  presented  the  dagger  to  her  lord, — or  the  more  tranquil 
hapjfiness  of  the  elder  Poetus,  when,  on  being  ordered  by  the  tyrant  to 
death, — ^as  in  the  accustomed  rites  of  some  grateful  sacrifice, — ^he  sprinkled 
his  bkx)d  as  a  libation  to  Jove  the  deliverer !  It  is  in  the  moral  conduct  of 
our  fellow  men,  that  the  species  of  sublimiQr  is  to  be  found,  which  we  most 
gladly  recognise,  as  the  character  of  that  glorious  nature,  which  we  have 
received  from  God, — a  character  which  makes  us  more  erect  in  mind,  than 
we  are  in  stature,  and  enables  us,  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavens  merely,  but 
to  lift  to  them  our  very  wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  faint,  degree,  and  to 
admire  at  least,  where  we  cannot  imitate,  the  gracious  perfection  that  dwells 
there.  It  is  to  mttu/,  therefore,  that  we  turn,  even  from  the  sublimest  won- 
ders of  magnificence,  which  the  material  universe  exhibits. 
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"  Looh  (ban  abrokd  tI>rongb  NBton,  M  the  mip 

OrplaneU,  mat,  and  adanuntiae  apherei, 

Wbeelini  uiMhtken  tbrough'tlie  vmd  immanas : 

And  ipau,  O  man,  dooa  l£ia  napaciout  aceaa, 

Wilh  lialf  Uial  luadling  majealj,  dilate 

^y  luoag  coDceptioD,  aa  when  Brutui  roae 

Eenilcenl  ftom  iha  alroke  of  C»ar'a  fata, 

Amidtha  crowd  of  patriota!— andbiaam 

Aloft  eilawiiii^,  Uka  eMrnal  Jove, 

WbsD  Gnilt  bringa  down  the  thunder,  oall'd  aloud 

On  Tully'a  name,  and  ahook  hii  criDwoa  ateel. 

And  Im^b  llw  Atbsr  of  liia  country,  hail ! 

For,  lo '.  tbs  tjrmot  prostrate  ia  the  dnat, 

And  Eome  again  ia  ftee."* 
Yet,  thtM^  mind  exhibits  the  sublimiiies,  on  which  we  love  mott  to  dwell, 
we  must  not,  on  that  account,  suppose,  that  material  objects  bre  incapable  of 
exciting  tny  kindred  feeling ; — that,  but  for  the  accident  of  some  mental  asso- 
ciation, the  immensiu'  of  space  would  be  con^dered  by  us  with  the  same 
indifiereoce  as  a  single  atom ;— or  the  whole  tempest  of  surees  in  the  seem- 
ingly boundless  world  of  waters,  with  as  little  emotion,  as  the  shallow  pool 
that  may  chants  to  be  liimpling  before  our  eyes. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  on  beauty,  might,  however,  of  themselves, 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  you  Irom  this  mistt^e ;  and,  Indeed,  aiter  those 
remarks,  it  was,  perhaps,  superfluous  in  me  to  repeat,  in  the  case  of  sublimi^-, 
any  part  of  the  a^ment,  which  I  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  Toe 
further  applications  of  it,  which  I  have  not  made,  you  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  for  yourselves. 


LECTURE  LVm. 

I.  WHEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  NECESSARILY  INVOLVING  AKY  MCKAL 
FEELING.— RETROSPECT  OF  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  OF 
BEAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITYr-i.  LUDICBOUSNE8S,  THE  OPPOSITE  OP  8UB- 
UMITY.— SOURCES  OF  THE  LUDICROUS.— H(tf  BBS'  THEORY  ERRONEOUS. 
— LUDICROU8NE83  ARISES  FROM  UNEXPECTED  CONGRUITIES  OR  INCON- 
GRUITIES IN  LANGUAGE— ra  THOUGHT— OR  IN  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEP- 
TION.—EXCEPTIONS . 

Gentlemen,  after  the  remarks  which  I  had  made  on  the  varieties  of  the 

emotion  of  beautyi  a  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  dweU  at  so  much  length  on 

the  kindred  emodrais  of  nblimit^,  to  tbe  elucidaticm  of  which,  I  proceeded 

in  my  last  Lecture ; — the  princi|}al  inquiries  which  bad  et^aged  us,  with 

respect  to  the  nature  of  beauty,  being  only  another  form  of  inquiries,  which 

•-°  might  have  pursued,  indeed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  sublimity, 

which  it  would  have  been  tedious  and  profitless  to  repeat. 

^posed  aa  the  tui/ime  and  beautyid  usually  are,  by  a  sort  of  autithelic 

mgemeot,  in  our  works  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  taste,  they  are 

Irom  being  osentiaBy  distinct,  but  at  least  in  the  great  number  of  instances, 

dow  into  each  other;  the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one  ptnljon 

■  Plcwnraa  of  Imagiaatioo,  B.  I.  v.  4BT— GOO. 
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of  a  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the  beauttfiil,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  also 
a  part.     The  emotions  of  sublimity  may,  indeed,  be  excited  by  objects, 
which  no  diminution  of  the  attendant  CHrcttmstances,or  of  intensity  of  quality, 
could  render  beautiful,  but  which,  on  thecontraryi  when  thus  diminished,  are 
disgusting  or  ridiculous,  rather  than  agreeable.     Yet,  though  there  are,  un« 
questionably,  cases  of  this  sort;  as  when  guilt  becomes  sublime  by  the  very 
atrocity  with  which  it  dares,  and  executes  what  other  bosoms  miglu  shudder 
even  to  conceive,— or  the  mean  wretchedness  of  some  sterile  waste  acquires 
a  kind  of  dignity  from  the  extent  of  that  very  desolation,  which,  in  a  less 
degree,  made  it  meanly  wretched,  the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as  tui- 
questionably,  of  a  difierent  sort ;— in  which,  by  gradual  increase,  o^  diminu* 
tion  of  qualities,  or  alteration  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  emotion  is 
progressively  varied,  till,  by  change  after  change,  what  was  merely  beautiful, 
becomes  grand,  and  ultimately  sublime,— the  extremes  seeming,  perhaps,  to 
have  no  resemblance,  but  this  very  difference  of  the  extremes  renting  only 
from  the  number  of  successive  feelings  in  the  long  scale  of  emotion,  m  eacii 
sequence  of  which,  compared  with  the  feelings  immediatelv  preceding,  there 
may  have  been  shadowing  of  the  closest  resemblance.     How  very  natural  a 
process  this  is,  I  showed  you,  by  examples  of  pn^essive  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  sublimit,  on  difierent  aspects,  both  of  matter,  and  of  mbd. 

Since  beauty,  then,  by  a  gradual  change  of  circumstances,  can  thus  rise 
into  sublimity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  phenomena,  which  are  parts  of  a  series, 
should  be,  in  many  important  respects,  analogous ;  so  that  properties  or  rela* 
dons,  which  are  found  to  belong  to  one  portion  of  the  senes,  should  be 
found  to  belong  also  to  the  other,— -that,  for  example,  as  we  diffiise,  uncon* 
sciously,  our  delightful  feeling  of  beauty,  in  the  object  which  excites  it,  we 
should  dtfiuse  in  uke  manner,  our  feelings  of  sublimity  in  the  objects,  which 
we  term  sublime,  and  imagine  some  awful  majesty  to  hang  around  them,  even 
when  there  is  no  eye  to  behold  them,  and  consequendy  np  heart  to  be  im- 
pressed with  their  overwhelming  presence.    The  tendency  which  this  con- 
tinued incorporation  of  our  feeling  in  those  sublime  objects  on  which  we  gaze, 
or  of  which  we  think,  produces,  to  the  belief  of  a  permanent  sublimity  m  ob- 
jects, may,  very  naturally,  be  supposed  to  flow  into  the  illusion,  which  imagines 
the  existence  of  something,  that,  independently  of  our  feelings,  is  common  to 
all  the  objects  which  thus  powerfuQy  impress  us,  and  which  may,  of  itself,  be 
termed  the  sublime;   as  something  common  to  all  beautiful  objects,  inde- 
pendendy  of  our  feeling  of  their  beauty,  was,  in  like  manner,  imagined,  and 
termed  the  beatU^vI,     It  was  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  expose  die  fal- 
lacy of  these  last  lingering  universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  to  show, 
that,  as  we  have  not  one  emotion  of  beauty,  but  a  multitude  of  emodons, 
which,  from  their  analogy,  are  comprehended  under  that  one  general  term, 
so  we  have  not  one  feeling  of  sublimity,  but  various  analogous  feelings,  arising 
from  various  objects,  that  agree,  perhaps^  in  no  circumstance,  but  that  of  the 
analogous  emotions  which  they  excite. 

Of  feelings  which  are  not  the  same,  then,  in  every  respect,  it  cannot  surprise 
us,  that  we  should  not  always  find  on  anahrsis,  the  elements  to  be  the  same. 
Beauty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  emotion  of*^  vivid  delight,  referred  to  the  object 
which  excites  it;  and  ^sublimity,  as  we  have  also  seen,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gressive emotion  through  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  is  often  only  this 
very  beauty,  united  with  a  feeling  of  vague  indefinable  grandeur  in  its  object, 
and  a  consequent  impression  of  delightful  astonishment,  intermediate  between 
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mere  admiration  and  awe.  In  relaiioQ  to  moral  actions,  it  is  often  a  combi- 
nation of  the  pleasing  emotion  of  beauty,  with  admiring  astonishment  and  love, 
or  respectful  reverence.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  vivid  delight 
of  beauty  intermingled  in  the  compound  feeling,  but  only  astonishment,  and  a 
certain  vague  impression  of  unmeasurable  greamess  or  power,  which  is  more 
akin  to  terror,  than  to  any  emotion  which  can  be  said  to  be  positively  pleasura- 
ble. In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  tliat  images  of  terror 
contribute  the  chief  elements  of  the  emotion, — images,  however,  not  of  terror 
in  that  direct  form  in  which  it  assails  us,  when  danger  is  close  and  imminent, 
but  of  terror  softened  either  by  distance  as  long  past,  or  by  mixed  feeli|j(gs 
of  security,  that  fluctuate  with  it  in  rapid  alternation,  when  the  danger  is  only 
contingently  or  remotely  possible.  Different  as  the  elements  may  be  in  many 
cases,  and  difierent  as  the  resulting  emotions  may  also  be,  the  different  results 
of  the  different  elements  may  .yet,  as  complex  feelmgs,  be  sufficiently  analo- 
gous to  be  classed  under  one  rank  of  emotions ;  though,  in  giving  one  com- 
mon name  to  the  whole,  we  must  always  be  aware,  that  it  is  only  a  certain 
anak)gy  of  the  feelings  which  we  mean  to  express,  and  not  one  common 
ouality  which  can  be  considered  as  stricdy  the  same  in  all, — and  that  it  is  act 
me  sublime,  therefore,  which  we  are  philosophically  to  seek,  but  the  sublimi- 
ties, if  I  may  venture  so  to  term  them,^-the  various  objects  which,  in  various 
circumstances,  excite  emotions,  that,  in  all  their  diversity,  are  yet  of  such 
resemblance,  as  to  admit  of  being  classed  together,  under  one  common  ap- 
pellation. 

The  species  of  emotion  to  which  I  am  next  to  direct  your  attention,  is  tliat, 
which,  in  the  common  realism  of  the  language  of  philosophers,  is  said  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  ludicrous r^^an  emotion  of  light  mirth,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  opposite  to  that  of  sublimity,  though  not  opposite  in  the  strict  sense 
in  which  beauty  and  ugliness  are  opposed.  There  are,  indeed,  some  feelings 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  said  to  arise  from  qualities  that  are  truly  the 
reverse  of  those  on  which  sublimity  depends,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the 
opposition  is  as  complete  as  that  of  ugliness  and  beauty.  In  the  composition 
of  works  of  fancy,  for  example,  a  mere  excess  or  diminution  of  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  render  a  thought  sublime,  produces  either  bombast  or 
inanity,  and  a  consequent  emou'on  of  ridicule  or  gay  contempt ;  as  in  the 
human  countenance,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  any  beautiful  feature,  may 
convert  into  deformity  what  was  beauty  before,  and  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  our  emotions.  In  this  peculiar  species  of  disproportion,  wlien  die 
sublime  is  intended,  but  when  the  images,  irora  the  inability  of  the  author  to 
produce  and  distbguish  sublimity,  are  either  overstrained  or  mean,  consists 
what  has  been  termed  bathos,  as  rhetorically  opposed  to  those  peculiar  emo- 
tions, to  which,  indeed,  the  very,  etymology  of  the  term  marks  the  opposition 
that  has  been  felt. 

Of  the  liidicrousnessj  which  arises  from  this  species  of  actual  opposition  of 
the  mean  or  bombastic  fancies  of  the  writer  to  the  sublimity  which  he  wished 
to  produce,  it  would,  indeed,  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing,  after  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  on  subh'mity  itself,  any  more  than  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  illustrations  of  ugliness,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
opposite  emotions  of  beau^.  But  the  gay  mirthful  feeling  is  not  always  of 
this  kind.  The  same  species  of  emotion,  or  an  emotion  very  nearly  similar, 
may  be  felt  where  there  is  no  accompanying  belief  of  imperfection,  and  where, 
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on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  a  very  high  admiration  is 
mixed  with  our  feeling  of  what  is  laughable, — an  admiration  which  is  much 
more  than  mere  astonishment,  and  which,  for  the  moment,  though  only  for 
the  moment,  is  perhaps  as  great  as  that  which,  in  our  hours  of  reflection,  we 
give  to  the  highest  effi>rts  of  meditative  genius.  It  will  therefore  deserve  a 
Sttle  fuller  consideration,  what  the  nature  of  the  emotion  is,  or  rather  to  state, 
what  is  more  within  the  power  of  philosophy,  what  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  emotion  arises. 

Before  entermg  cm  the  minuter  inquiry,  however,  I  may  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  every  theory  which  would  make  oar  feelings  of  this  kind  to  depend 
on  some  modification  of  mere  pride  in  a  comparison  of  ourselves  and  odiers, 
to  our  advantage,  and  to  the  disparagement,  therefore,  of  the  person  supposed 
to  be  compared  with  us,  is  founded  on  a  false  and  very  limited  view  of  the 
phenomena;  ^nce  the  feeling  is  as  strong,  where  there  is  the  highest  admira-* 
tion  of  the  wit  of  the  speaker,  and  consequently,  where  any  comparison,  like 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  production  of  the  emotion,  would 
be  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  in  vain,  for  example,  that  Hobbes  defines 
laughter  to  be  ^*  a  sadden  gtory,  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly,"-^— for  we  laugh  as  readily  at  some  brilliant  conception  of  wit, 
where  there  are  no  infirmities  of  others  displayed,  as  where  they  are  displayed 
in  any  awkward  blunder.  We  often  laugh,  too,  as  this  very  definition,  indeed, 
asserts,  in  thinking  of  our  own  mistakes  of  this  sort,  when  we  surely  cannot 
feel  any  great  glory,  nor  any  eminence  in  ourselves,  more  than  if  we  had 
never  been  guilty  of  the  mistake ;  the  etkd  of  our  discovery  of  our  mistake 
being  merely  to  raise  us  to  that  level  of  ordinary  excellence  at  which  we 
imagined  ourselves  before ; — not  to  raise  us  in  the  slightest  degree  above  it. 
If  the  tbeory*of  Hobbes,  or  any  theory,  which  converts  our  mere  feeling  of 
ludicrousness  into  a  proud  comparison  of  ourselves  and  others,  were  just,  it 
would  then  follow,  as  has  been  objected  to  this  theory,  that  a  man  who  wa» 
very  self-conceited  and  supercilious,  would  be  peculiarly  prone  to  mirth, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that  cUldren,  and,  if  persons  in  advanced 
life,  those  whose  temper  is  most  social,  are  the  most  readily  elcited  to  laughs 
ter;  while  the  proud,  to  whom  their  superiority  most  readily  recurs,  are 
usually  very  little  disposed  to  merriment.  ^'  Seldom  they  smile,^'  may  be  said 
of  them,  as  was  said  of  Cassius ;  and  when  they  do  smile,  their  smile,  like 
his,  so  admirably  described  by  Shakspeare,  has  litde  in  it  of  the  fuQ  glor3riog 
and  eminency  of  laughter,  but  is 

"  of  such  a  sort, 
As  if  thev  mock'd  themselves,  and  scorn'd  their  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing/'" 

Hie  mere  stupidity  of  any  one,  when  there  is  no  vanity  of  pretension  to 
c6ntrast  with  it,  does  not  make  us  laugh ;  yet  if  laughter  arose  fl'om  the  mere 
triumph  of  personal  superiority,  there  would  surely,  in  this  case,  be  equal 
reason  for  selfish  exultation ;  and  a  company  of  blockheads  should  be  the 
gayest  of  all  socie^.  In  any  brilliant  piece  of  wit,  jt  is  to  the  images  or 
thou^t  suggested,  m  ready  eloquence,  that  we  look,  without  regard  to  him 
who  is  its  author ;  unless,  indeed,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  very  character 
or  situation  of  the  speaker  may  of  itself  produce  a  sort  of  ludicrousness,  by  its 

*  Julius  Cseaar.— Act  I.  Scene  9. 
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iQCOiigniity  with  the  gravity  or  levity  of  ^at  is  said.  Tbere  is  scarcely  any 
tfaiog  which  is  more  ludicrous  than  a  happy  parody ;  and  though  the  audior 
of  the  parody  may  be  allowed  to  feel  some  triumph  over  the  original  author, 
•— 4f  even  his  playful  metamorphose  of  what  is  dignified  and  excellent  can  be 
termed  a  triumph,  which  is  ntbor  au  amusement  than  a  victory, — diis 
triumph  certainly  cannot  be  felt  by  the  mere  hearers,  since  their  pleasure  is 
always  greater  in  proportion,  not  to  the  mfirmity  of  which  Hobbes  speaks,  but 
to  the  excellence  of  the  original,  without  great  merit  in  whidi,  or  supposed 
gireat  merit,  the  parody  itself  could  not  be  felt  as  having  any  claim  to  our 
kugbter  or  our  praise.  A  parody  on  any  dull  verses  would,  indeed,  be  still 
duller  than  the  dullness  which  it  ridicules. 

It  is  not  any  provd  €ang^arison,  therefore,  which  constitutes  what  is 
termed  the  ludicrous ;  but,  even  in  the  proudest  of  such  comparisons,  some 
other  circumstance  or  circumstances.  It  is  the  combination  of  general 
incongruity  with  partial  and  unexpected  congruiQr  of  the  mere  images  them* 
selves,  winch  may  indeed,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  diis  triumph  as  an  auxiliary 
pleasure,  but  which  has  an  immediate  and  independent  pleasure  of  its  own 
— a  pleasure  arising  from  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  resemblance  in  ob- 
jects formerly  conceived  to  be  known  to  us,  or  unsuspected  difierence  in 
objects  formerly  regarded  as  highly  similar. 

Nothing  is  felt  as  truly  ludicrous  in  which  there  is  not  an  unexpected 
congruity  developed  in  images  that  were  before  supposed  to  be  opposite  in 
kind,  or  some  equally  unexpected  inconerui^  in  images  supp<»ed  to  be 
congruous;  and  the  sudden  perception  oi  these  discrepancies  and  agree- 
ments may  be  said  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the  hidicrousness ;  the  gay 
emotions  being  immediately  subsequent  to  the  mere  perception  of  the 
unexpected  relation.  / 

The  congruides  and  incongruities,  which  give  rise  to  this  emotion,  may 
be  either  in  mere  language,  or  in  the  thoughts  and  images  which  language 
expresses,  or,  in  many  cases,  in  the  very  objects  of  our  direct  perception. 

On  the  first  of  these,-— the  resemblance  of  mere  toiinib,  in  puns,  and 
other  trifling  verbal  analogies  of  the  same  class,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  4^ell  at  present,  as  they  before  came  under  our  review,  when  I  treated 
of  the  influence  of  verbal  similarities  on  the  spontaneoos  snggestians  of  our 
orains  of  thought.  How  trdy  the  ludicrousness  of  the  pun  consists  in  the 
unexpected  similari^  of  discrepant  images,  is  shown  by  the  greater  or  less 
pleasure  which  it  am>rds,  in  proportion  as  the  images  themselves  are  more 
or  less  discrepant, — ^being  greatest,  therefcnre,  when  there  is  a  isomplete 
opposition,  with  the  exception  of  that  single  tie  of  similar  sound  which  is  found 
unexpectedly  to  connect  them.  When  die  images  themselves  are  congruous, 
so  as  to  seem  capable  of  being  suggested  by  Aeir  own  congruities,  the  pun 
is  scarcely  felt,  or  rather  tbere  is  nothing  felt  to  which  the  name  of  pun  can 
be  given. 

Dut  though  the  unsuspected  connexion  of  objects,  by  their  resemblances 
of  mere  sound,  as  in  puns,  and  all  the  small  varieties  of  verbal  and  literal 
wit,  may  be  uniformly  ludicrous,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
other  species  of  unsuspected  resemblance,  in  relations  of  tliought  to  thought, 
or  of  existing  things.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  form  some  limitation 
of  the  generd  proposition  as  to  the  ludicrousness  of  relations  which  we  per- 
ceive suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  only  circumstance  which  as  yet  we 
have  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  the  emotion. 
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In  tbe  first  place,  an  exceptioD  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  scientific 
truths.  When  it  is  discovered,  in  chemistryy  or  in  any  otiier  physical  science, 
that  there  truly  have  been  relations  of  objects  or  eventSi  which  were  not 
suspected  by  us  before,  there  is  no  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  though  the  sub- 
stances found  to  have  some  common  property  sboidd  be  opposite  in  evenr 
other^respect*  What  could  be  more  unexpected,  or  more  incongruous  witzi 
our  previous  conceptions  of  the  specific  gravity  of  metals,  than  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  lightest  of  all  substances,  which  are  not  in  the  state  of  an 
aerial  fluid,  is  a  meialy  the  base  of  another  substance  with  which  we  had 
been  long  acquainted  f  Yet,  though  we  wete  astamshed  at  such  a  discovery, 
we  felt  no  tendency  whatever  to  laugh.  The  relation,  in  short,  did  not 
seem  to  us  to  involve  any  thibg  ludicrous. 

Why  then  do  we  not  laus^,  in  such  a  case,  at  the  discovery  of  the  re* 
seniblance  of  objects  or  quaJities,  which  were  before  regarded  by  us  as  not 
less  incongruous  than  any  of  the  unsuspected  relations  wUch  are  exhilHted 
to  us  in  the  quaintest  conundrum,  that  excites  our  laughter,  almost  in  the 
very  instant  in  which  the  strange  relation  is  pointed  out  ?  The  principal  rea- 
son of  this  difference,  I  conceive,  is  the  importance  of  the  physical  relation. 
The  interest  attached  by  us  to  the  discovery  of  truth  occupies  the  mmd  too 
seriously,  to  allow  that  light  play  of  thought  which  is  essential  to  the  rise  of 
the  gay  emotion.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a  very  striking  analogy  to  a 
species  of  animal  action,  which  resembles  our  emotions  of  this  kind  also,  in 
some  other  strikii^  circumstances,  particularly  m  the  tendency  to  laughter, 
which  is  an  equal  and  very  curious  result  of  both.  If  the  palm  of  the  hand 
be  gently  tickled,  when  the  mind  is  vacant,  the  influence  of  the  mechanical 
operation  m  thb  way  is  very  powerful ;  but,  if  the  faculties  be  exerted 
on  any  interesting  subject,  the  same  action  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  may 
take  place  without  any  consequent  laughter,  and  even,  perhaps,  without  any 
consciousness  of  the  process  which  has  been  taking  place.  A  new  pheno- 
menon, or  a  newly  discovered  relation,  in  former  phenomena,  engages  the 
mind  too  closely  to  allow  any  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  and  consequent  laugh- 
ter to  arise,— nn  the  same  way  as  those  very  circumstances  woiud  probf£ly 
be  suflicient  to  prevent  the  laughta'  of  tickling,  if  the  mechanical  cause 
were  appKed  at  the  very  moment  at  which  we  learn  the  important  discovery, 
and  applied  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  strange  feeling  and 
the  laughter  were  before  the  result. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  nature,  how- 
ever strange  and  apparendv  incongruous  with  our  former  conceptions  its 
phenomena  may  be,  must  nave  considerable  eEkct  in  occup}rine  the  mind 
more  fully  with  the  discovery ; — that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in 
the  simple  discovery,  without  rapidly  passing  in  review  the  various  drcum- 
stances  that  seem  to  us  likely  to  oe  connected  with  it  in  the  anak^ous  phe- 
nomena,— a  state  of  mind  which  is  of  itself  most  unfavourable  to  the  mirth- 
fol  emotion.  There  are,  unquestionably,  states  of  mind,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  affliction,  or  any  strong  passion,  in  which  there  is  no  point  b  the 
jest,  as  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  very  aspect  of  joy.  To  the  friend 
returning  firom  the  funeral  of  his  fi*iend,  we,  of  course,  do  not  think  of 
uttering  any  of  those  common  expressions  of  merriment,  in  which,  at  other 
times,  we  might  occasionally  indulge ;  the  natural  respect  which  we  feel  for 
sorrow,  being  sufficient  to  check  the  gaiety,  or,  at  least,  the  appearance  of 
gaie^.     But,  even  though,  in  violation  of  that  respect,  which  the  sorrowfiil 
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eUn,  the  happiest  efiuaiooB  of  wit  were  to  be  poured  out,  oo  such  an 
■  occasion,  there  would  be  no  answering  mirtb,  in  that  heart,  which,  at  other 
times,  would  have  feh  and  returned  the  gaiety.  What  grief  thus  manifestly 
does,  other  stnxig  interests,  that  absorb,  in  like  manner,  the  general  feelings 
of  the  mbd,  may  well  be  supposed  to  do ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  listen  to 
facts,  the  most  seemingly  incongruous  with  our  prior  knowledge,  when  our 
curiosity  is  awake  to  their  importance,  as  objects  of  science,  without  the 
slightest  disposition  to  those  light  emodons,  which  almost  every  other  incon- 
gruity, or  fancied  incongruily,  would  have  produced. 

It  may  accordingly  be  remarked,  that  to  those,  who  have  not  sufficieat 
elementary  knowledge  of  science,  to  feel  any  interest  in  phvsical  truths,  as 
one  connected  system,  and  no  habitual  desire  of  expkring  the  various  rela- 
tk»s  of  new  phenomena,  many  of  the  frets  in  nature,  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  incongruity,  as  first  stated,  do  truly  seem  ludicrous.  If  the 
vulgar  were  to  be  told,  that  they  do  not  see  direcUy  the  magnitude,  or  place, 
or  distance  of  bodies,  with  their  eyes  alone,  but,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  other  senses  on  which  light  has  no  eflfect  whatever,— 
that  the  feelings  of  cold  and  heat  proceed  from  the  same  cause, — and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  heat  m  the  coldest  ice,  they  would  not  merely  diJ^e^ 
Ueve  what  we  might  say,  but  they  would  laugh  at  what  we  tell  them,  as  if 
it  were  abtatuidv  ridtcidaui.  The  gravest  truths  of  science  would  be  to 
them,  what  the  pleasantries  of  wit  are  to  us. 

I  may  remark  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  some  additional  influence,  that 
those  who  have  been  conversant  with  physical  inquiries,  are  always  prepared, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  discovery  of  new  properdes,  even  in  objects  the 
most  familiar  to  them.  With  their  full  impression  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing,  indeed,  which  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  incongruous  with  any  thing.  They  are,  in  some  degree,  with 
respect  to  the  physical  reladons  of  things,  in  the  same  situadon  as  the  pro- 
fessed wit,  with  respect  to  all  the  lighter  analogies,  who  is  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  these  in  bis  own  gav  exercises  of  fancy,  to  feel  much  of  the  ludi- 
crousness  of  surprise,  when  these  slight,  and  seemingly  incongruous,  rela- 
tions are  devek^d  in  the  pleasantries  of  others.  It  is  not  from  envy  or 
i'eakMis^, — certainly  not  altaay$  firom  envy  or  jealou^, — that  he  does  not 
augh  in  such  a  case ;  but  because  the  relation  exhibited  is  of  a  kind  with 
which  he  is  too  familiar)  to  share  the  astonishment  that  has  animated  the 
laughter  of  all  the  rest  of  the  circle.  The  newly  discovered  congruities  or 
incongruities  of  wit,  in  short,  are  to  Aun,  in  a  great  measure,  what  some 
strange  newly  discovered  property  of  a  material  substance,  is  to  the  chemist, 
or  general  experimental  inquirer. 

fiut  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difiference  of  feeling,  in  this  case 
of  seeming  anomaly,  there  can  be  no  Question  as  to  the  fact  itself,— -that 
the  discovery  of  a  new  relation  in  Physics, — and  even  of  a  relation 
apparendy  most  incongruous  with  the  relations  formerly  known,— does 
not  produce,  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  observer,  or  general  lover  of 
science,  a  feeling  of  any  ludicrousness  in  the  discovery  itself.  The  fact, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  reducible,  without  much  difficulty,  to  the  common  laws 
of  mind }  but  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  form  an  important  limitation  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  unexpected,  and  apparentiy  incon- 
gruous, relations,  m  producing  the  emotions  referred  to  ludicrousness  in 
Sieir  objects. 
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Ev6D  dus  BmitatioD)  however,  is  not  sufficient.  Ever^  metaphor,  sumIo, 
or  other  figure  of  speech,  implies  some  unexpected  relauon  jnresented  to  the 
nund*;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  relation  of  objects,  which  were  before  regarded 
as  having  no  congruity  whatever;  and  therefore,  it  may  be  u^ed,  the 
figures,  in  ail  such  cases,  should  be  fek  as  ludicrous,-H[iot  mdeed,  tfa»se  simi^ 
les,  of  ancient  and  well  accredited  usage,  which  form  a  part  of  the  constant 
furniture  of  epic  narrative, — similes,  that,  comparing  heroes  and  lions,  as 
heroes  and  lions  have  often  been  compared  before,  give  us  no  new  image ;  but 
remind  us  only  that  Homer  has  made  the  same  comparison.  These^ot 
course,— eince  they  do  not  present  to  us  any  relation,  which  we  did  not 
know  before  as  well  as  after  the  tiresome  similitude  has  been  agam  unfolded 
to  us,  in  its  full  detail  of  circumstances, — may  be  allowed  to  pass,  without 
our  lauditer,  and  without  even  being  counted  as  an  anomaly.  Ehit  every 
original  simile, — ^however  just  the  relation  may  be  which  it  expresses,  and 
with  whatever  beauty  of  language  it  may  be  conveyed  to  our  mind,  must 
present  to  us  an  unsuspected  resemblance  in  objects  formerly  known  to  us, 
and  probably  familiar.  Why  then,  do  we  feel  no  tendency  to  laugh,  in  such 
a  case  ? 

That  we  do  not  feel  any  tendency  to  laugh  in  such  a  case,  arises,  I  think, 
from  this  circumstance.  It  is  the  art  cf  the  poet,  in  the  management  of  his 
comparisons,  to  bring  before  us  only  the  analogy  on  which  his  simile  is 
founded,  or  at  least  such  circumstances  only  as^armonize  with  the  senti* 
ment  which  he  wishes  to  excite,  and  to  keep  from  us,  therefore,  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance discordant  with  it.  Accordingly,  when  he  is  successful  b  this 
respect,  the  beauty  of  the  amilitude  itself  is  all  which  we  feel, — a  deli^ 
which  occupies  us  sufficiendy  to  prevent  the  rise  in  the  mind  of  any  feehng 
of  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  compared,  such  as  I  suppose  to  be 
necessary  to  constitute  ludicrousness.  When,  however,  the  opposition,  as 
may  firequently  be  the  case,  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  instantly  felt,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ludicrousness  will  as  instantly  be  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the  mag* 
nificent  language  of  the  poet.  Hence,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  similes, 
which  in  one  country  or  age  excite  no  emotion,  but  that  of  beauty,  mav 
yet,  in  another  age  or  country,  excite  an  emotion  of  a  veiy  different  kind, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  sentiments  with  which,  in  dimrent  times  and 
places,  the  same  objects  may  be  viewed.  Whatever  estimate  the  Greeks 
may  have  more  justly  formed  of  the  many  exceUent  qualities  of  the  ass,  the 
very  name  of  that  animal  is  with  us  combined  with  notions  so  disparaging, 
that  it  has  become,  by  this  degradation,  quite  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  as 
a  subject  of  laudatory  comparison  in  a  poem,  that  treats  of  gods  and  heroes* 
To  those,  mdeed,  who  had  the  happiness  of  listening  to  the  great  Rhapsodist 
himself,  the  comparison  might  ^eem  sufficiently  dignified,  as  well  as  just; 
but  I  presume,  that  there  are  few  of  our  own  countrymen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  admire  whatever  is  in  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  the  Diad, 
who  have  not  felt  some  little  tendency  to  smile,  on  reading  the  simile, 
m  which  Homer  compares  one  of  the  most  undaunted  of  his  warriors,  to 
tiiat  in-used  and  much-enduring  animal,  which,  by  a  very  common  aggrava- 
tion of  injustice,  we  have  first  oppressed,  and  then  despised  because  we 
have  oppressed  it. 

In  this  way,  accordingly,  1  conceive,  the  feeling  of  beauty,  as  precluding, 
in  ordinary  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  very  remarkable  oppositbn  of  general 
qualities,  the  rise  m  the  mind  of  the  circumstances  of  oppositicm  essential 
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10  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness, — m^  •coount  suiBcieiidy  tar  the  absiaee  ci 
anj  fight  emotioD,  when  new  and  unsuspected  similitudes  are  developed  lo 
us  in  a  comparison.  Mere  novelty  of  relation  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  id 
constitute  wnat  is  termed  the  ludicrous— diat  is  to  say — ^for  the  ludicrous  is 
only  a  more  general  term— does  not,  of  itself,  give  rise  to  any  of  those 
feeUngs  of  li^t  emotion,  which  we  comprehend  under  that  general  term. 
There  are  similes  which  are  sublime — similes  which  are  beautiliil — similes 
which  are  ludicrous.  A  newly  perceh^ed  relation,  therefore,  b  not  al- 
ways  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  only  certain  relations.  What  then,  are  these 
relations,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  which  are  frit  without  any  ten- 
dency to  this  gay  surprise  ? 

TTie  relations,  which  are  ludicrous,  and  sriiich,  as  ludicrous,  in  every  in- 
stance involve  some  unsuspected  resemUanoe  of  objects  or  qualities  before 
regarded  as  incongruous,  or  some  equally  unsuspected  diversity,  when  the 
resemblance  was  before  supposed  to  be  complete,  admit,  perhaps,  of  being 
referred  to  three  classee— 4n  the  first  place,  to  the  class  of  those,  m  which 
objects  are  brought  together,  that  are  noble  and  mean,  or  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, commonly  employed  in  treating  subjects  high  and  low,  are  transfer- 
red from  one  to  the  <kher.  Such  a  transfer,  as  you  well  know,  gives  rise  in 
die  one  case,  to  the  burlesque^  in  which  objects,  noUe  in  themselves,  are 
made  ridiculous  by  the  meanness  of  phrases  and  figures;  in  the  other 
case,  to  the  moch-heroic^  in  which,  by  a  contrary  jprocess,  the  mean  is  ren* 
dered  ridiculous  by  the  magnificent  trappings  ot  rhetoric  with  which  it  is 
invested. 

In  these  instances  of  artificial  combination  of  the  very  great,  and  the 
veiT  litde,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  emotion 
which  such  piebald  dignity  excites;  and  there  are  circumstances  which 
occur  in  nature,  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  productive,  therefore,  of  the 
some  emotion ;  the  incongruities  being  not  in  mere  thought  and  image,  but 
in  objects  directly  perceived.  When  any  well  dressed  person,  walking 
along  the  street,  falls  into  the  mud  of  some  splashy  gutter,  the  situation  and 
the  dirt,  when  combined  with  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  unfortu- 
nate stumbler,  form  a  sort  of  natural  iurle^que^  or  mock^ieraicj  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  the  noble  and  the  mean,  as  much  as  in  any  of  the 
works  of  art,  to  which  these  names  are  given.  He  who  amuses  us  by  his 
frdi,  is,  in  truth,  for  the  moment,  an  unintentional  buffixm,  performing  jfor  us, 
unwillingly,  what  the  buffi)on,  with  his  stately  strut,  and  nis  paper  crown, 
and  the  odier  trappings  of  mock  royalty,  strives  to  imitate,  with  lessefiect, 
because  there  is  wanting,  in  ktmj  that  additional  contrast  of  the  fefry  state  of 
mind,  with  the  ridiculous  situation,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
laughable  whole  in  the  accidental  fall.  It  is  this  contrast  of  the  state  of 
mind,  with  that  which  we  feel  that  it  would  be,  if  the  circumstances  were 
known  to  him,  that  forms  die  principal  ludicrousness  of  die  situation  of  any 
one,  who  has  the  misfortune  of  bemg  in  a  crowded  company,  with  his  coat 
accidentally  torn,  or  with  any  other  imperfection  of  dress,  that  attracts  aU 
eyes,  perhaps,  but  his  own.  In  the  rude  pastimes  of  the  village,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  because  the  swain  is 

"  MistnistleM  of  bis  iroutted  face. 
That  Mcret  langliter  tkten  romid  th*  phce." 
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A  aeoond  dim  of  relalioDs,  which  are  ludicrous,  are  those  which  derive 
their  hidicrousness,  not  from  the  objects  themselves,  but  from  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader,  which  has  been  previously  led  to  expect  something  very 
difierent  from  what  is  presented  to  it.  To  take  a  very  trite  example  of  this 
sort:  If  the  question  be  asked,  what  wine  do  you  like  best?  One  person, 
perhaps,  answering  Champagne,  another  Burgundy,  a  third  says,  the  wine 
which  I  am  not  to  pay  fcMr.  We  laugh,  if  we  laugh  at  all,  chiefly  because  we 
expected  a  very  dmerent  answer ;  and  the  incongruity  which  is  felt,  has  rela- 
doo,  therefore,  to  our  own  state  of  mind,  more  than  to  the  question  itself.  It 
is  this  previous  anticipation  of  an  answer,  with  which  the  answer  received  by 
us,  is  partially  incongruous,  that  either  forms  the  principal  delight  of  many  of 
the  bons  mots  of  conversation,  or  at  least  aids  their  effect  most  powerfully ;  and, 
by  the  contrast  which  it  produces,  it  adds,  in  a  most  mortifying  manner,  to 
the  punful  keenness  of  an  unexpected  sarcasm.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance 
from  a  stcvy  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  tells  us,  "  Sir  William  Temple,  and  the 
famous  Lonl  Brumj^ker,  being  neighbours  in  the  countrv,  had  frequently  very 
sharp  contentions ;  like  other  great  men,  one  could  not  bear  an  equal,  and  the 
other  would  not  admit  of  a  superior.  My  lord  was  a  great  admirer  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  had  a  very  good  collection,  which  Sir  William  used  to  undervalue 
upon  all  occasions,  disparaging  every  tbin^  of  his  neighbour's,  and  giving 
something  of  his  own  me  preference.  This  by  no  means  pleased  his  lord- 
ship, who  took  all  opportunities  of  being  revenged.  One  day,  as  they  were 
discoursing  together  of  their  several  rarities,  my  lord  very  seriously  and 
gravely  repliedt  to  him,  ^  Sir  William,  say  no  more  of  the  matter,  you  must  at 
length  vield  to  me,  1  have  lately  ^ot  something  which  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  obtain ;  for,  »r,'  said  his  lordship,  smiling,  '  my  Welch  steward  has  sent  me 
a  flock  of  fi^eese,  and  those  are  what  you  can  never  have,  since  all  your  geese 
are  suhms?^^*  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  keenness  of  the 
sarcasm  would  be  far  more  severely  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  anti* 
cipation  of  an  answer  of  a  very  different  kind. 

The  feeling  of  ludicrousness  is  the  same,  when  our  previous  anticipation  is 
disappointed  bv  agreement,  where  we  expected  difference,  as  when  it  is  dis- 
appointed by  difference,  where  we  expected  agreement  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  game  of  Cross  Purposes,  where,  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
the  answers  are  paired  with  questions  to  which  they  were  not  given.  In  what 
are  termed  cross  readings  of  newspapers,  where,  without  paying  regard  to 
the  separation  into  columns,  we  read  what  is  in  the  same  Ime  of  the  page, 
duough  the  successive  colunms,  as  if  continuous,  there  is  litde  agreement  o( 
sense  to  be  expected,  and  we  smile  accordingly  at  the  strange  congruities 
which  such  readings  may  sometimes  discover.  Many  of  you  are  probably 
acquainted  with  the  ingenious  fictions  of  this  sort  of  coincidence,  that  ap- 
peared oridnally  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  with  the  happily  appropriate  sig- 
nature of  Fapyrus  Cursor ;  and  which  were  well  known  to  be  the  production 
of  dbe  late  Mt.  C.  Whiteford.  I  quote  a  few  specimens  for  the  sake  of  those 
among  you  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  them. 

"  The  sword  of  state  was  carried- 


Belbre  Sir  John  Fielding,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

Last  night,  the  princess  royal  was  baptized 

Mary,  a££sf  Moll  Hacket,  oHas  Black  MoU. 

,dd  Edit  Vol.  I.  p.  113. 
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Thk  monuiif  the  Right  Honoonbld  the  8p«duf- 
Was  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 


A  eertain  coamioiier  wiU  be  ciealed  a  peer. 
%*  No  greater  reward  will  he  offered. 


Yesterday  the  new  Lord  Maror  was  sworn  in, 
Afterwards  tossed  and  gored  several  persons. 

When  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him, 
To  the  great  joy  of  that  noble  family. 

A  fine  turtle,  weighing  upwards  of  eighty  pounds, 
Was  carried  ^fbre  the  sitting  alderman. 

Tis  said  the  ministry  is  to  be  new  modelled ; 

The  repairs  of  which  will  cost  the  public  a  large  sum  annoaUy. 

This  has  occasioned  a  cabinet  oooncil  to  be  held 
At  Betty's  fruit-shop  in  St.  James*  street. 

One  of  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 

Fell  off  the  shaiU,  being  asleep,  and  the  wheels  went  OTsr  him. 

He  was  examined  before  the  sitting  alderman, 
And  no  questions  asked. 

Genteel  places  in  any  of  the  i»ublic  offices, 
So  much  admired  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  morning  will  be  married,  the  lord  viscount, 

And  afterwa^s  hung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  his  sentence."* 

A  third  set  of  relations  of  this  kind,  derive  their  ludicrousness  from  our 
consideration  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  writer,  or  performer  of  the  action. 
When  our  mirth  is  excited  at  any  awkward  eflbrt,  for  example,  we  laugh, 
because  we  are  aware  of  that  which  the  eflbrt  was  intended  to  perform,  and 
are  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  performance  itself.  We  laugh,  in  short, 
at  the  awkward  failure,  not  at  the  motion  or  attitude  itself,  considered  simply, 
without  relation  to  some  higher  end,  as  a  mere  motion  or  attitude ;  and  we 
laugh  at  the  failure,  because  we  compare,  as  I  have  said,  the  awkward  result 
with  the  grace  which  was  intended,  or  which,  at  least,  we  imagine  to  have 
been  intended. 

It  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  similar  principle,  that  our  mirth  is  excited 
by  every  appearance  of  mental  awkwardness.  We  j^ugh,  for  example,  when 
we  discover  in  a  work  any  very  visible  marks  of  constraint  and  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  an  author,  as  in  far-fetched  thoughts,  or  stiff  and  quaint  phraseology, 
— ^and  we  laugh,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  incongruity  of  the  thoughts  or 
phrases  themselves,  which  are  thus  strangely  brought  into  union,  though  this, 
perhaps,  may  form  the  chief  element  of  the  ludicrousness,  but  in  some  degree 
also,  at  the  contrast  of  the  labour  which  we  discover,  with  the  ease  which  the 
writer  is  supposed  by  us  to  assume  and  afiect.  That  cdmposition  of  every 
sort  involves  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  we  know  well ;  but  we 
still  require  that  the  difficulty  should  be  kept  irom  our  ^ght.  We  must  not 
see  him  biting  his  nails,  and  torturing  himself  to  give  us  satisfaction.  His 
great  aim  accordingly  is,  to  present  to  us  what  is  excellent,  but  to  present  it, 
80  free  from  any  marks  of  the  toil  which  it  has  cost,  as  to  seem  almost  to  have 
risen  in  the  mmd  by  the  unrestrained  course  of  spontaneous  suggestion.  Any 

*  Preserved  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  New  FoundliBg  Hospital  for  Wit" 
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appearance  of  constraint,  therefore,  presents  to  us  a  sort  of  bcongniity, 
almost  as  striking  as  when  the  noble  and  the  mean  are  blended  together. 
Even  when  we  tbink^  in  reading  any  of  the  extravagant  conceits  that  abound 
so  much  in  the  works  of  our  older  writers,  that  we  are  smiling  merely  at  the 
images  which  are  brought  together,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
never  to  meet,  we  are,  in  truth,  smiling  in  part  at  the  very  feelings  of  the 
writer,  when  he  was  so  laboriously  and  painfully  absurd.  If  the  feelings  that 
succeed  each  other,  in  the  mind  even  of  the  sublimest  poet,  in  the  weary 
hour  of  composition,  could,  by  any  process,  be  made  distinctly  visible  to  us, 
there  is  no  small  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  with  all  our  reverence  for  his 
noble  art,  and  for  his  own  individual  excellence  in  that  art,  our  emotions 
would  be  of  the  ludicrous  kind,  or,  at  least,  that  some  portion  of  the  ludicrous 
would  mingle  with  our  admiration.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would 
seem  to  have  performed  more  labour,  if  we  could  be  thus  conscious  of  his 
feelings,  before  his  labour  was  half  accomplished,  than  if  we  were  only  to 
have  exhibited  to  us  the  beautiful  results  of  the  whole  long  contmued  exercise 
of  his  thought.  This  labour,  which  a  skilful  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
conceal  from  us,  a  writer  who  is  fond  of  astonishing  us  with  extravagant  con- 
ceits, forces  constantly  upon  our  view ;  and  there  is  hence  scarcely  any  image, 
which  he  presents  to  us,  so  ludicrous  as  that  picture  which  he  indirectly  gives 
us  of  himself. 

Another  set  of  examples,  in  which  the  consideration  of  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  ludicrousness,  are  those  which  are 
commonly  termed  bulh  or  blunders  ;  in  which  there  is  no  ludicrousness,  un- 
less we  are  able  to  distmguish  what  the  speaker  meant,  and  thus  to  discover 
some  strange  agreement  of  his  real  meaning,  with  that  opposite  or  contradic* 
tory  meaning  which  the  words  seem  to  convey.  A  bull  must,  therefore,  be 
genuine,  or  for  the  moment  considered  to  be  genuine,  before  it  can  divert 
with  its  incongrui^.  As  mere  nonsense,  it  would  be  as  litde  amusing  as  any 
other  nonsense.  We  must  have  before  us,  in  conception  at  least,  the  speaker 
himself,  and  contrast  the  well-meaning  seriousness  of  his  affirmation  with  the 
verbal  absurdity  which  he  utters,  of  which  we  are  at  the  same  time  able  to 
discover  the  unsuspected  tie. 

Si}ch  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  varieties  of  mixed  congruity  and  incon- 
gruiiy  which  operate  in  producing  this  emotion.  But,  though  I  have  con- 
sidered these  varieties  separately,  you  are  not  on  that  account  to  suppose,  that 
the  varieties  themselves  are  not  frequently  combined  in  different  proportions.; 
thus  heightening  what  would  be  ludicrous  in  one-  respect,  by  ludicrousness 
of  another  secies.  The  images  themselves, — ^the  nund  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  who  presents  them, — ^the  disappointed  .expectation  of  the  hearer  or 
reader, — may  all  present  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of  discrepancy  and  agree- 
jDent,  and  afford  elements,  therefore,  that  are  to  be  jointly  taken  into  account 
in  explaining  the  one  complex  emotion,  which  is  the  equal  result  of  all. 

It  is  not,  then,  every  newly  discovered  relation  of  objects,  that  excites  in  us 
emouons  of  the  ludicrous  class,  but  only  certain  relations,  which  present  to  us 
peculiar  mcongruities.  In  all  these,  however,  the  wnexpectednesi  is  an  im- 
portant element;  since,  when  we  have  become  completely  familiar  with  the 
relatioD,  we  cease  to  have  the  emotion  which  it  before  instantly  excited.  We 
still,  however,  call  the  objects  or  images  ludicrous,'though  they  excite  no 
emotion  of  this  sort  in  our  mind,  any  more,  perhaps,  than  the  gravest  reason- 
^i  I  but  we  retain  the  name,  because  we  speak  of  them,  or  thmk  of  them,  in 
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reierence  to  other  imnds,  in  which  we  know  that  they  will  excite  the  Sime 
emodoD  that  was  origioally  excited  by  them  in  ourselves*  In  thinking  of  the 
laughter  which  may  thus  be  produced  in  others^  we  are  not  unfrequently  af- 
fected with  the  emotion,  as  before ;  bat  it  is  an  emotion  of  sympathy,  not  of 
mere  ludicrousness ;  or,  if  there  be  any  thing  direcdy  ludicrous,  it  is  in  this 
very  consideration  of  incongruity  ia  the  mmds  of  others,  when  we  think  of 
their  expectation  while  they  read,  as  contrasted  with  the  surprise  that  is  to  fol- 
k>w.  To  know  the  relation,  in  short,  as  iar  as  the  relation  consists  in  the 
mere  images  themselves,  is  to  feel,  that  the  object  of  which  we  know  the  febh 
tions  will  be  ludicrous  to  others,-— not  to  feel  it  ludicrous  to  ourselves. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

r.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NOT  NECESSARILT  INVOLVING  ANT  MORAL 
FEELING. — ^USES  OF  LUDICROUSNESS. — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 
CLOSING  THE  FIRST  SUBDIVISION  OF  OUR  EMOTIONS.— SUBDIVISION, 
n.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  IN  WHICH  MORAL  FEEUNG  IS  NECESSARILY 
INVOLVED.— 1.  FEELINGS  DISTINCTIVE  OF  VICE  AND  VIRTUE.-48L  EMO- 
TIONS  OF  LOVE  AND  HATE. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentiemen,  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  emotions,  of  that  species  of  which  the  objects  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  /icDl«crot»,— ;emotions  which  we  found  to  ori^ate  always  in 
some  mixture  of  congruity  and  incongruity,  suddenly  and  unei|KctedIy  per- 
ceived. In'establishing  this  general  law,  I  stated,  at  the  same  time^  some 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rise  of  the  mirthful  emotion  in  such  cases,  of  the 
discovery  of  unsuspected  agreement,  and  endeavoured,  I  hope  successfully, 
to  show  that  all  these  seeming  anomalies  are  such  as  might  naturally  have 
been  anticipated,  as  consequences  of  the  operation  of  other  well-known  laws 
of  the  mind. 

The  varieties  of  such  mixtures  of  congruity  and  incongruity,  as  constitute 
what  is  termed  ludicrousness,  were  considered  by  us  in  order;  first,  in  the 
mere  arbitrary  signs  of  language,  and  next  in  the  relations  of  thoughts  and 
existing  things, — ^whether  in  the  discrepancy  of  the  images  themselves,  as 
noble  and  mean, — ^in  the  disappointed  anticipations  of  the  bearer  or  reader, — 
or  in  the  difference  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  expression  of  the  speaker, 
or  writer,  or  performer  of  some  action,  compared  with  that  real  meaning 
which  we  know  him,  in  his  awkward  blunder,  to  have  intended. 

The  emotion  is  not  a  simple  feeling,  but  the  analysis  of  it  does  not  seem 
very  difficult*  The  necessary  unexpectedness  of  the  congruity  (x  incon- 
gruity that  is  remarked,  seems  of  itself  to  point  out  one  element,  in  the  asto- 
nishment which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  arise  in  such  a  case;  and  the 
other  element,  which  nature  has  made  as  quick  to  rise  on  the  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  object,  as  astonishment  itself,  is  a  vivid  feeling  ot  delight,  one 
of  the  forms  of  mat  joy  or  gkdness  which  I  comprehended  in  my  enumeration 
of  the  few  primary  constituents  of  our  emotions.  Astonishment,  combined 
with  this'particular  delight,  is  the  mirthful  emotbn  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  Akenside,  therefore,  in  giving  it  the  name  of  ^*  gay  sur- 
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prm,*^  seems  to  have  expro«ed,  witb  the  anafytic  accuracy  of  a  philosopher, 
the  complex  feefings  which  he  was  poetically  describiag. 

In  consideriog  the  delight  that  is  combined  widi  astonishment  in  the  mirth- 
ful emotioo,  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  more  diflferent  from  other  species  of 
gbdness  than  it  truly  is,  because  we  think  of  more  than  what  is  strictly 
mental*  The  laughter  is  a  phenomenon  of  so  particular  a  kind,  and  so  im- 
pressive to  our  senses,  that  we  think  of  it  as  much  as  of  the  feelings  which 
it  indicates;  but  the  laughter,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  bodily  convul- 
sioD,  which  might  or  might  not  be  combined  with  the  internal  merriment, 
without  altering  the  nature  of  the  inward  emoticm  itself.  This  spasmodic 
muscular  action,  therefore,  however  remarkable  it  may  be  as  a  concomitant 
bodily  effect,  and  even  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fatigue  to  which  that  mus- 
cular action,  when  long  contmued,  gives  rise,  we  shotdd  leave  out  in  our 
analyas  of  the  mere  emotion, — that  is  all  with  which  the  physiologist  of 
mind  b  concerned, — and  leaving  out  what  is  bodily  in  the  external  siens  of 
merriment,  we  discover  only  the  two  internal  elements  which  I  have  mentioned ; 
that  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  complicated  by  a  mixture  of  ccHitempt, 
but  to  which  as  mere  mirth,  that  third  occasional  element  is  far  from  being 
essential. 

Hie  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  susceptibility  of  this  species 
of  emotion,  are,  in  their  immediate  influence  on  the  cheerfulness,  and  there- 
fore on  the  general  happiness  of  society,  sufficiently  obvious.  How  many 
hours  would  pass  wearily  along,  but  for  these  pleasantries  of  wit,  or  of 
easier  and  less  pretending  gaiety,  which  enliven  what  would  have  been  dull, 
and  throw  many  bright  colours  on  what  would  have  been  gloomy.  We  are 
not  to  estimate  these  accessions  of  pleasure,  lightly,  because  th^  relate  to 
objects  that  may  seem  trifling,  when  considered  together  with  mose  more 
serious  concerns,  by  which  our  ambition  is  occupied,  and  in  relation  to  which, 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  our  various  projects,  we  look  back  on  the  past 
months  or  years  of  our  life,  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  If  these  senous 
coneems  atone  were  to  be  regarded,  we  might  often  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate and  very  unhappy,  as  in  other  circumstances  we  might  often  have  had 
much  happiness  in  tne  hours  and  days  of  years,  which  terminated  at  last  in 
the  disappmntment  of  some  favourite  scheme.  It  is  good  to  travel  with 
pure  and  balmy  airs  and  cheerful  sunshine,  though  we  should  not  find,  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  the  friend  whom  we  wished  to  see ;  and  the  gaieties  of 
social  converse,  though  they  are  not,  in  our  journey  of  life,  what  we  travel 
to  obtiun,  are,  during  the  continuance  of  our  journey,  at  once  a  freshness 
which  we  breathe,  and  a  Ught  that  ^ves  every  object  to  sparkle  to  our  eye, 
with  a  radiance  that  is  not  its  own* 

Such  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  influences  of  this  emotbn.  But  it 
is  not  of  dight  value  in  influences  that  are  less  direct ;  though  capable  of 
being  sometimes  abused,  and  far  from  being  always  so  exacdy  comcident 
with  moral  impropriety,  as  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  rectitude,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  1^,  in  its  ordinary  circumstances,  favourable  to  virtue,  presenting 
often  a  check  to  improprieties,  on  which,  but  for  such  a  restraint,  the  heed- 
less would  rush  without  scruple — a  check,  too,  iiriiich  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
peoAarly  suited  to  those  who  despise  the  more  serious  restraints  of  moral 
princ^Ie,  and  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous.    The  world's  dread  laugh,  which 

*  The  ezpresfion  in  the  original  leems  to  be ''  gar  contempt."   See  Pleasurea  of  Imagina* 
lion,  B.  III.  V.  260— and  3nd  fonn  of  the  poem,  B.  II.  ▼.  584. 
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even  the  finn  philosopher  U  sud  to  be  scaicely  able  to  scorn,  csnnot  be 
scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  appfcbation  of  the  world  is,  what  conscience 
is  to  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  though  that  laugh  is  certainly,  not  so  unerr- 
ing as  the  voice  of  moral  judgment  within  the  breast,  it  is  still,  as  I  have 
said  in  far  the  ereater  numl»er  of  cases,  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  when  it 
diflfers,  differs  Ur  more  'frequendy  m  the  degree  of  its  censure  or  its 
praise,  than  in  actual  censure  of  what  is  praise-worthy,  or  praise  of  what  is 
wholly  censurable.  It  is  often,  too,  of  importance,  that  we  should  regulate 
our  conduct  with  regard  to  relations,  which  all  mankind  cannot  have  leisure 
for  analyzing,  and  which  very  few,  even  of  those  who  have  leisure,  have 
padence  to  examine.  The  vivid  feeling  of  ridicule,  in  such  cases,  as  more 
mstant  in  its  operations,  may  hence  be  considered  as  a  glorious  warning  from 
that  benignant  Power,  who, 

.«  coDicioiu  what  a  scanty  paoae 


From  laboon  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  affords  for  studious  thought, 
To  scan  the  maze  of  nature,  therefore  stamp'd 
The  glaring  scenes,  with  characters  of  scorn. 
As  broad,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  clown. 
As  to  the  lettered  sage's  curious  eye."* 

Having  now  then  finished  my  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  beau^,  sub- 
limity, and  wit,  I  close  with  them  my  view  of  the  emotions  that  are  the 
object  of  the  species  of  judgment,  which  is  denominated  ioite*  I  have 
already  stated  my  reasons  for  dividing  and  arrangbg  the  phenomena  of  taste, 
under  two  distinctheads,  as  they  are  either  emotions,  or  feelings  of  the  aptitudes 
of  certain  images  or  combinations  of  images,  for  producing  those  emotions.  To 
fed  the  emotion^  which  a  beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous  object  excites,  is 
one  state  of  mind ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  aptitude  of  different  means  of 
exciting  these  emotions,  so  as  to  discern  accurately,  what  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  what  will  have  no  tendency  of  this  sort,  is  another  state  or 
function  of  the  mind, — to  which  the  former,  indeed,  is  necessary,  but  which 
is  itself  far  from  being  implied,  in  the  mere  susceptibilipr  of  the  pleasing 
emotion.  That  power,  by  which,  from  the  inductions  of  former  observa- 
tions of  the  mechanic  powers,  we  predict  the  effects  of  certain  combinations 
of  wheels  and  pullies  in  machinery,— of  certain  mixtures  in  the  chemical 
arts, — and,  in  legislative  or  general  politics,  of  certain  motives,  that  are  to 
operate  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  is  not  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  different 
power,  merely  because  the  relations  which  it  discerns,  are  different.  In  all, 
and  in  all  alike,  it  is  termed  judgment,  reason,  discernment,  or  whatever 
other  name  may  be  used,  for  expressing  the  same  discriminating  function. 
The  knowledge  necessary  for  the  predicuons,  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 

Elitics,  is,  indeed,  different ;  but  tne  power,  which  avails  itself  of  thb  know- 
Ige,  is  in  kind  the  same.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  which  the  dis- 
criminating function  of  taste  supposes,  is  very  different,  from  that,  which  is 
necessary  in  mechanics,  chemistry,  politics,  though  not  more  different  from 
them,  than  these  various  species  of  knowledge  are  relatively  different.  But, 
m  tasiey  as  in  those  sciences,  when  the  knowledge  is  once  acquired,  it  is  the 
same  capaciQr  of  feeling  the  relation  of  means  and  ends,  which  avails  itself 
of  this  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  determining  the  various  aptitudes  of  objects 
for  a  desired  effect, — ^whether  for  producing  or  retarding  motion,  as  in 
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mechaDics, — ^for  forming  compositions  or  decompositioius  ^  in  chemistfy^^-^ 
for  augmenmig  and  securing  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  in  politics,— or  for 
inducing  various  defightful  emotions,  as  in  taste.    If  we  do  not  give  diftrent 
names,  m  aU  these  cases,  to  the  capacity  of  feeling  the  relation  of  means  and 
ends,  when  the  means  and  ends  are  in  the  different  cases  di^rent,  whr 
should  we  suppose  a  new  faculty  to  be  exercised,  and  invent  a  new  name  in 
one  alone  f    The  politician,  who  judges  of  the  reception  which  the  multitude 
will  give  to  certain  laws ;  and  the  critic,  who  judges  of -the  reception  they 
will  give  to  certain  works  of  art,  have,  for  their  subject,  the  same  mind ;  and 
both  determine  tlte  aptitude  of  certain  feelings  ol  the  mind,  for  inducing 
certain  other  feelings.    The  general  power,  by  which  we  discover  the  re- 
lation of  means  and  ends,^-of  states  of  mind  or  circumstances  which  are 
prior,  and  states  of  mind  or  circumstances  which  are  conseauent  to  these,  is 
that  which  is  exercised  m  both, — the  function,  to  which  1  have  given  the 
name  of  relative  suggestion, — ^from  which  we  derive  our  feeling  of  this,  as 
of  every  other  relation.    Without  the  emotions  of  beau^  and  sublimity, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  tasU^  to  discern  the  aptitude  of  certain  means 
for  producing  these  emotions, — because  there  would  not  be  that  series  of 
feelings,  of  which  the  relative  antecedence  and  consequence  are  felt     On 
the  other  hand,  without  the  judgment  which  discerns  this  order,  in  the 
relation  of  means  and  ends,  there  might,  indeed,  stiU  be  the  emotions,  rising, 
precariously,  as  nature  presented  tt>  us  certain  objects  that  excite  them,  but 
no  voluntary  adaptation  of  the  great  stores  of  forms  and  sounds,  and  colours, 
for  producmg  them — ^none  of  those  fine  arts,  the  results  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  relations  which  certain  feelings  bear  to  certain  other  feelings, — arts 
which  ^ve  as  much  happiness  as  embellishment  to  life,  and  which  form  so 
essential  a  part  of  our  notion  of  civilization,  that  a  nation  of  philosophers,  if 
incapable  of  any  of  the  conceptions  and  resulting  emotions  of  this  kind,  would 
stand  some  chance  of  being  counted  by  us,  only  a  better  order  of  reasoning* 
savages. 

In  no  part  of  our  nature  is  the  pure  benevolence  of  Heaven  more  strik- 
ingly conspicuous  than  in  our  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  this  class. 
The  pleasure  which  thev  afford,  is  a  pleasure  that  has  no  immediate'  con- 
nexion with  the  means  oi  preservation  of  our  animal  existence;  and  which 
shows,  therefore,  though  all  other  proof  were  absent,  that  the  Deity,  who 
superadded  these  means  of  delight,  must  have  had  some  other  object  in 
view,  in  formmg  us  as  we  are,  than  the  mere  continuance  of  a  race  of 
beings,  who  were  to  save  the  earth  from  becoming  a  wilderness.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  emotions,  which  have  made  all  nature  ^^  beauty  to  our  eye, 
and  music  to  our  ear,"  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  look  around,  without 
feeling  either  some  happiness  or  some  consolation.  Sensual  pleasures  soon 
pall,  even  upon  the  proflleate,  who  seeks  them  in  vam  in  the  means  which 
were  accustomed  to  produce  them;  wearv,  almost  to  disgust,  of  the  very 
pleasures  which  he  seeks,  and  vet  astonished  that  he  does  not  find  them. 
The  labours  of  severer  intellect,  if  long  continued,  exhaust  the  energy  which 
they  employ ;  and  we  cease,  for  a  time,  to  be  capable  of  thinking  accurately, 
from  the  very  intentness  and  accuracy  of  our  thought.  The  pleasures  of  ^(ute, 
however,  by  their  variety  of  easy  delight,  are  safe  from  the  languor  which 
attends  any  monotonous  or  severe  occupation,  and,  instead  of  palling  on  the 
mind,  they  produce  in  it,  with  the  very  delight  which  is  present,  a  quicker 
sensibiligr  to  future  pleasure.     Enjoyment  springs  from  enjoyment;  and, 
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if  we  have  ooc  sQwy»  deep  wretefaediiess  within,  it  is  scarcdy  possdUe  for  us, 
with  the  delightful  resources  which  nature  and  art  present  to  us,  rwt  to  be 
happy  as  often  as  we  vdU  to  be  happy « — ^In  the  beautiful  language  of  a  poet, 
o£  whose  powerful  verse  I  have  already  frequently  availed  myself,  in  illus- 
tration of  die  subjects  that  have  engaged  us,  nature  endows  us  with  all  her 
treasures,  if  we  wiili  only  deign  to  use  them. 

**  Oh  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  aongs 
Of  Luxury  the  syren,  nor  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoib 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ev«r-bloomin^  sweets,  which,  from  the  store 
Of  nature,  iair  imagmation  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul  !~What  though  not  all   ' 
Of  mortal  ofhpnng  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life, — ^though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures,  or  imperial  state, 
Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures,  and  an  ampler  state 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them. — His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his. — Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome, — the  column  and  the  areb. 
The  breathing  marble,  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys. — For  him  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  sem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds ; — ^fbr  him  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  bloominff  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
£ach  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings, 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walks. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow, — not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  efiiilgence— not  a  strain 
Ftom  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends, — ^but  Whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved."* 

Such  is  that  universal  possession  of  nature  which  the  susceptibility  of  the 
emotions  of  taste  conveys  to  us, — a  possession,  extending  to  an  infinity  of 
objects,  which  no  earthly  power  can  appropriate,  and  which  enjoys  even 
objects  that  have  been  so  appropriated,  with  a  possession  more  delightful 
than  that  which  they  afford  in  many  cases,  to  the  listless  eyes  of  their  proud, 
but  discontented  master. 

After  these  reiparks  on  tliat  order  of  our  immediate  emotions,  which  do 
not  involve  necessarily  any  moral  feeling,  I  proceed  to  that  other  order  of 
the  same  class,  in  which  some  moral  feeling  is  necessarily  involved. 

The  first  of  these,  according  to  the  arrangement  formerly  submitted  to 
you,  are  those  emotions  which  constitute,  as  I  conceive,  the  feelings  ofdis- 
tinctive  vice  and  virtue^ — emotions  that  arise  on  the  contemplation  of  certain 
actions,  observed  or  conceived. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  in  this  part  of  my  Course,  to  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  the  great  questions  connected  witli  the  doctrine  of  obltga" 
tion  as  either  presupposed  or  involved  in  our  consideration  of  such  actions. 
The  moral  affections  which  I  consider  at  present,  I  consider  rather  p^nofo- 
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gicdbf  than  tthkaUy^  as  parts  of  our  mental  constitationy  not  as  iDvoIving  the 
fulfilment  or  violation  of  duties. 

In  this  point  of  view^  even  the  boldest  sceptic^  who  denies  all  the  grounds 
of  moral  obligation^  must  still  aUow  the  existence  of  feelings  which  we  are 
considering,  as  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  indicative  of  certain  suscep- 
tibilities in  the  mind,  of  being  so  affected.     Whether  we  have  reason  to 
approve  and  disapprove,  or  have  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  nature  of  their 
actions,  to  regard  with  a  different  eye,  those  whom,  by  some  strange  illusion, — 
but  by  an  iUusion  only,  we  now  feel  ourselves  almost  necessitated  to  love  or 
abhor, — though  it  be  an  error  of  logic,  to  consider  the  parricide,  who,  in 
preparing  to  plunge  his  di^er,  could  hold  his  lamp  unmoved,  and,  with  no 
odier  apprehension  than  ofdie  too  early  waking  of  his  victim,  look  fixedly 
on  the  pale  and  gentle  features  of  him,  whose  very  sleep  was,  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  made  happy  by  some  dream  of  ha[^iness  to  his  murderer,  as  less 
worthy,  even  in  the  slightest  respect,  of  our  esteem,  than  the  son  who  rushes 
to  inevitable  death,  in  defence  of  the  grey  hairs  which  he  honours, — ^though 
it  be  not  less  an  error  of  Ic^c  to  extend  our  moral  distinctions,  and  the  love  or 
hate  which  accompanies  them,  to  those  who  make  not  a  few  individuals  only, 
but  whole  millions,  wretched  or  happy, — ^to  consider  the  usurping  despot, 
who  dares  to  be  a  tyrant,  in  the  land  on  which  he  was  bom  a  freeman,  as  a 
less  glorious  object  of  our  admiration,  than  the  last  assertor  of  rights  which 
seemed  still  to  exist,  while  he  existed  to  assert  them,— who,  in  that  cause 
which  allows  no  fear  of  peril,  could  see  nothing  in  guilty  power  which  a 
brave  man  could  dread,  but  every  thing  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to  obey, 
— and  who  ennobled  with  his  blood  the  scaffi)ld,  from  which  he  rose  to 
liberty  and  Heaven,  making  it  an  altar  of  the  richest  and  most  gratifying 
sacrifice  which  man  can   ofier,  to  the  great  Being  whom  he  serves; — 
even  though  we  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  look  on  the  tyrant,  with 
the  same  envy,  as  on  his  victim,  and  could  see  no  reason  for  those  distinctive 
terms  of  vke  and  virtue^  in  the  two  cases,  the  force  of  which  we  should  feel 
equally,  though  we  had  not  a  word  to  express  the  meaning  that  is  constantly 
in  our  heart ; — still  the  fact  of  the  general  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
we  must  admit,  even  in  reserving  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  indifference. 
They  are  phenomena  of  the  mind,  to  be  ranked  with  the  general  mental  phe- 
nomena, as  much  as  our  sensations  or  remembrances, — ^illusions  to  be  classed 
with  our  other  illusions,—- or  truths,  to  be  classed  with  our  most  important  truths. 
This  distinctive  reference  would  be  equally  necessary,  though  our  emotions 
of  this  kmd  did  not  arise  immediately  from  our  contemplation  of  actions,  in 
the  Very  moment  in  which  we  contemplate  them  simply  as  actions ;  but  fi*om 
processes  of  reasoning  and  regard  to  general  rules  of  propriety,  formed 
gradually  by  attention  to  the  circumstances,  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  all 
the  good  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is  capable  of  feeling,  or  occasion- 
ing to  others.  The  vivid  distinctive  regard,  at  whatever  stage  it  began,  would 
not  the  less  be  an  affection  of  the  mind,  referable  to  certain  laws,  that  guide 
its  susceptibilities  of  emotion ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral  feeling  arises 
without  any  consideration,  except  that  of  the  action  itself,  and  its  circum- 
stances.    The  general  rules  of  propriety  may,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  our 
suffrage,  but  the  suffrage  itself  is  given  before  their  sanction.     The  rules 
themselves  are  ultimately  founded,  as  Dr.  Smith  very  jusdy  remarks,  on  these 
particular  emQtions: — ^'*  We  do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particular 
actions,"  to  use  his  words,  "  because,  up<»i  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
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agreeable,  or  incon^stent  with  a  certain  general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on 
the  contrary,  is  formed,  by  finding,  from  experience,  that  all  actions,  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  or  circumstanced  in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  or  disapproved 
of.  To  the  man,  who  first  saw  an  inhuman  murder  committed  from  avarice, 
envy,  or  unjust  resentment ;  and  upon  one,  too,  who  loved  and  trusted  the  mur- 
derer,—-who  beheld  the  last  agonies  of  the  d3dng  person, — ^who  heard  him, 
with  his  expiring  breath,  complain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  bgratitude  of  bis 
false  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to  him, — there  could 
be  no  occasion,  in  order  to  conceive  how  horrible  such  an  action  was,  that  he 
should  rtfied  diat  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  conduct,  was  what  pro- 
hibited the  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  that  this  was  a  plain 
violation  of  that  rule,  and  consequently  a  very  blameable  action.  His  detes- 
tation of  this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would  arise  imtanianeKmslyj  and  antecedent 
to  his  having  formed  to  himself  any  such  general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on 
the  contrary,  which  he  might  afterwards  form,  would  be  founded  upon  the  de- 
testation which  he  felt,  necessarily  arising  in  his  own  breast,  at  the  thought  of 
this,  and  every  other  particular  action  ofthe  same  kind."* 

Of  the  universality  of  these  moral  emotions,  which  attend  our  mere  percep- 
tion of  certain  actions,  or  our  reasonings  on  the  beneficial  or  injurious  ten- 
dency of  actions,  what  more  convincing  proof  can  be  imi^ned,  than  the  veiy 
permanence  of  these  feefa'ngs,  in  the  breasts  of  those,  whose  course  of  life 
they  are  every  moment  reproaching, — ^who,  even  when  they  are  false  to  vir- 
tue, are  not  false  to  their  love  of  virtue,  and  whose  secret  heart,  if  it  could  be 
laid  open  to  those  whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  seduce,  and  who  can  listen 
only  to  the  voice  of  the  lips,  would  proclaim  to  them  the  charms  of  that  inno- 
cence which  the  lips  are  affecting  to  deride,  and  the  slavery  of  that  licentious- 
ness which  the  lips  arc  proclaiming  to  be  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  free. 

"  What  law  of  any  state,"  says  an  eloquent  Roman  moralist,  ''has  ever 
ordered  the  child  to  love  his  parents,  the  parents  to  love  their  child,  each 
individual  to  love  himself?  It  would  be  not  more  idle,* to  order  us  to  lorn 
virtue^  which  by  its  own  nature  has  so  many  charms,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wicked  to  withhold  from  it  tiieir  approbation.  Who  is  there,  that,  living 
amid  crimes,  and  in  tlie  practice  of  every  injury  which  he  can  inflict  on  so- 
ciety, does  not  still  wish  to  obtain  some  praise  of  goodness,  and  cover  his  very 
atrocities,  if  they  can  by  any  means  be  covered,  with  s6me  veil,  however  slight, 
of  honourable  semblance  r  No  one  has  so  completely  shaken  off  the  very 
character  of  man,  as  to  wish  to  be  wicked,  for  the  mere  sake  of  wickedness. 
The  very  robber  who  lives  by  rapine,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  strike  his 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  passenger,  who  has  any  plunder  to  repay  the 
stroke,  would  still  rather/!n^  what  he  takes  by  violence,  only  because  he 
cannot  hope  to  find  it.  The  most  abandoned  of  human  beings,  if  he  could 
enjoy  the  wages  of  guilt  without  the  guilt  itself,  would  not  prefer  to  be  guilty. 
It  is  no  small  obligation,"  he  continues,  ''  which  we  owe  to  nature,  that  Vir- 
tue reveals  her  glorious  light,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all  mankind.  Even 
those  who  do  not  follow  her,  still  see  the  splendid  track  along  which  she 
moves."  ''Placet  suapte  natura ;  adeoque  gratiosa  virtus  est,  ut  insituai  sit 
etiam  malis,  probare  meliora.  Quis  est,  qui  non  beneficus  videri  vclit,— qui 
non,  inter  scelera  et  injurias,  opinionem  bonitatis  afiectet-^ui  non  ipsis  qu« 
impotentissime  fecit,  speciem  aliquam  induat  recti  ?  Quod  non  facerent,  nisi 
illos  honesti,  et  per  se  expetendi,  amor  cogeret,  moribus  suis  opinionem  con- 
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trariam  quierere,  et  nequidam  abdere,  cujus  fructus  ccmcupiscitur,  ipsa  vero 
odio  pudoreque  est.^-Maximum  hoc  habemus  nature  meritum,  quod  viitus 
in  oimmim  animos  luoi^n  suuox  permjttit :  etiam  qui  oon  sequuotur,  illam 
▼idenu"* 

And  it  is  well,  surely,  even  the  most  sceptical  wiU  admit,  that  nature,  if  we 
are  deceired  by  this  delightful  vision,  does  permit  us  to  be  deceived  by  it. 
Though  virtue  were  only  a  dream,  and  all  which  we  admire,  as  fallacious  as 
the  imagioary  colours  which  shine  upon  our  slumber  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  who  could  wish  the  slumber  to  be  broken,  if,  instead  of  the  groves  of 
Paradise  and  the  pure  and  happy  forms  that  people  them,  we  were  to  awake 
in  a  world,  in  which  the  moral  sunshine  was  extinguished,  and  every  thing  on 
which  we  vainly  turned  our  eye  were  to  be  only  one  equal  gloom  ?  Though 
the  libertine  should  have  hardihood  enough  to  shake,  or,  at  least,  to  try  to 
shake,  from  his  own  mind,  every  feeling  of  moral  admiration  or  abhorrence, 
he  still  could  not  wish,  that  others,  among  whom  he  is  to  live,  should  be  as 
free  as  himself.  For  his  own  profit,  he  would  wish  all  others  to  be  virtuous, 
himself  the  single  exception;,  and  what  would  profit  each,  individuaUy,  must 

Erofit  all.  If  he  were  rich,  he  could  not  wish  die  multitude  that  surrounded 
im  to  approve  of  the  rapine  which  would  strip  him  of  all  the  sources  of  his 
few  miserable  enjoyments,  and  to  approve,  too,  perhaps,  of  murder^  as  the 
shortest  mode  of  separating  him  from  his  possessions ;  it  he  were  in  vfantj  he 
could  not  wish  those,  whose  charity  he  was  forced  to  solicit,  to  see,  in  charity, 
nodiiog  but  a  foolish  mode  of  voluntarily  abridging  their  own  means  of  selfish 
luxury :  if  he  were  condemned,  for  some  offence,  to  the  prison  or  the  gibbet, 
be  would  not  wish  mercy  to  be  regarded  as  a  word  without  meaning.  What 
noble  and  irresistible  evidence  is  this  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  even  in  its 
worldly  and  temporary  advantages,  that,  if  all  men  were  what  all  individually 
would  wish  them  to  be,  there  would  not  be  a  single  crime  to  pollute  the  earth ! 
'  When  we  reflect,  how  many  temptations  there  are  to  the  multitudes,  who 
live  together  in  social  society,-^temptations,  that,  wherever  they  look  around 
them,  would  lead  them,  if  they  had  not  been  rendered  capable  of  moral  af- 
fectioos,  as  much  as  of  their  sentient  enjoyments  and  passions,  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  within  their  view,  and  almost  within  their  reach,  and 
to  seek  it  as  readily  by  force,  or  by  falsehood,  as  by  that  patient  industry, 
which  could  not  fail  to  seem  to  them  more  tedious,  and,  therefore,  less  worthy 
of  their  prudent  choice ;  when  we  think  of  all  the  temptations  of  all  these  otH 
jects,  and  the  facilities  of  attaining  them  by  violence  or  deceit,  and  yet  observe 
the  security  with  which  man,  in  society,  spreads  out  his  enjojrments  as  it  were, 
to  the  view  of  others,  and  delights  in  the  number  of  the  gazers  and  enviers, 
that  are  attracted  by  them,  it  is  truly  as  beautiful  as  it  is  astonishing,  to  think 
of  the  simple  means,  on  which  so  much  securi^  depends.  The  latvSf  which 
men  have  found  it  expedient,  for  their  common  interest,  to  make,  and  to  en- 
ibfce,  are,  indeed,  the  obviout  pieces  of  machinery,  by  which  this  great  result 
is  brought  about.  But  how  much  of  its  motion  depends  on  tprings,  that  are 
scarcely  regarded  by  those  who  look  only  to  the  exterior  wheels,  as  they 
perform  their  rotation  in  beautiful  regularity !  The  grosser  measures  of  fraud 
or  force  may  be  prevented  by  enactments,  that  attach  to  those  measures  of 
fraud  or  force  a  punishment,  the  risk  of  which  would  render  the  attempt  too 
perilous,  to  obtain  for  it  the  approbation  even  of  selfish  prudence.  But  what 
innumerable  actions  are  there,  over  which  the  laws,  that  cannot  extend  to  the 

*  Seneca  de  Beneficiia,  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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feerel  thoughts  of  man,  or  to  half  the  poaabQities  of  humaD  acdoo,  must  haife 
as  fittle  oootroi,  as  it  is  in  our  power  physiGally  to  exercise,  over  the  unseen 
and  unsuspected  elements  of  fiiture  storms  which,  long  before  the  idiiriwind 
has  begun,  are  preparing  that  desolation,  which  it  is  afterwards  to  produce. 
The  force  of  open  violence  the  laws  may  check, — but  they  cannot  chedc  the 
still  more  powerful  fiirce  of  seduction,— the  frauds  of  mere  persuasion,  which 
are  never  to  be  known  to  be  frauds,  but  by  the  conscience  of  the  decehrer,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  steal  the  very  assent  of  the  unsuspecting  mind,  as  they 
afterwards  steal  the  wealth,  or  the  worldly  honours,  or  vduptuous  enjqjnnants, 
for  which  that  assent  was  necessary.  It  is  in  th^  circumstances,  diat  £Es, 
who  formed  and  protects  us,  has  provided  a  check  for  that  injustice,  which  is 
beyond  the  restraining  power  of  man,  and  has  produced,  what  the  whole  united 
strength  of  nations  could  not  produce, — by  a  few  simple  feelings, — a  check 
and  control  as  mighty  as  it  is  silent  and  invisible, — ^which  he  has  placed  within 
the  mind  of  the  very  criminal  himself,  where  it  would  most  be  needed,-— or 
rather  in  the  mind  of  him,  who,  but  for  these  feelings,  would  have  been  a 
criminal,  and  who,  with  them,  b  virtuous  and  happy.  The  voice  withm,  which 
approves  or  disapproves, — ]tmz  before  action,  and  before  even  the  very  wish, 
that  would  lead  to  action,  can  be  said  to  be  fully  formed,— has  in  it  a  restrain- 
mg  f<Mrce,  more  powerful  than  a  thousand  gibbets,  and  it  is  accompanied  vrith 
the  certainty,  that,  in  evety  breast  around,  there  is  a  similar  voice,  that  wouU 
join  its  dreadful  award  to  that  which  would  be  for  ever  fek  within.  The 
feelings  of  moral  approbatbn  and  disapprobatkm  are  thus  at  once  the  security 
of  virtue  and  its  avengers, — its  security  in  the  happiness  that  is  felt,  and  the 
happiness  that  b  promised  to  every  future  year  and  hour  of  virtuous  remem- 
brance,— its  avengers  in  that  k>ng  period  of  earthly  punishment,  when  its 
guilty  injurer  is  to  read  in  ever^  eye  that  gases  on  him,  the  reproach  which 
is  to  be  for  ever  sounding  on  his  heart. 

I  have  ah'eady  said,  however,  that  it  is  merely  as  a  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution that  I  at  present  speak  of  our  distinctive  feelings  of  the  moral  diA* 
rences  of  actkios ;— as  states  or  affectkxis,  or  phenomena  of  the  imnd,  and 
nothing  more*  Tlie  further  illustration  of  them,  in  their  most  important  light, 
as  principles  of  conduct*  I  reserve  for  our  foture  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
obbgation  of  virtue. 

The  moral  emotions  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are  those  of  lave  md  AoTe,— 
words,  which,  as  general  terms,  comprehend  a  great  varieQr  of  aflfections,  that 
have  difierent  names,  according  to  their  own  mtensity,  and  the  notion  vriiich 
they  involve  of  the  qualities  on  which  the  love  is  founded,  as  when  we  ^ak 
of  love  or  aflbction  amply,  or  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  veneration,  and 
which  have  difierent  names,  also,  according  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
directed,  as  love,  friendship,  patribtisro,  devotion, — to  which,  or,  at  least,  to 
far  the  greater  part  of  wliich  there  are  correspondmg  terms  of  the  varieties  of 
the  opposite  emotion  of  hatred,  which  I  need  not  waste  your  time  with 
attempting  to  enumerate.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  two  vocabula- 
ries of  bve  and  hate,  I  fear  that  we  should  find  rather  a  mortifying  proof  of 
our  disposition  to  discover  imperfections  more  rapidly  than  the  better  qualities, 
since  we  are  still  richer  in  terms  of  contempt  and  dislike,  than  in  terms  of 
admiration  and  reverence. 

Tlie  analysis  of  love,  as  a  complex  feeling,  presents  to  us  always,  at  least, 
two  elements,— a  vivid  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  and  a  desire 
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otgood  to  that  object.  To  love,  then,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  some 
quality,  in  the  object,  which  is  capable  of  giving  ple$sure,  since  love,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  this,  is  itself  a  pleasurable  emotion.  There  is  a  feelii^ 
of  beau^t  external,  moral,  or  intellectual,  which  affi>rds  the  primary  delight 
of  loving,  and  continues  to  mingle  with  the  kind  desire  which  it  has  produced. 
In  thb  sense,  indeed,  but  in  this  sense  only,  the  most  disinterested  love  is 
$elfiihj  though  it  is  a  sense  in  which  selfishness  may  be  said  to  be  as  Mtde 
sordid  as  the  most  generous  sacrifices  which  virtue  can  make*  It  loves,  not 
because  delight  is  to  be  felt  in  loving,  but  because  it  has  been  impressed  widi 
qualities  which  nature  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  view  without  delight.  It 
muitf  therefore,  have  felt  that  delight  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
objects  worthy  of  being  loved ;  yet  the  delight  thus  fek  has  not  been  valued 
for  itself,  but  as  indicative,  like  some  sweet  voice  of  nature,  of  those  qualities 
to  winch  affection  may  be  safely  given.  Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  there 
is  no  mterfering  passion,  think  of  the  virtues  of  others  without  pleasure,  and 
must,  therefore,  m  loving  virtue,  bve  what  is  by  its  own  nature  pleasing,  the 
love  of  the  virtue  which  cannot  exist  without  the  pleasure,  is  surely  an  affee- 
tion  very  dififerent  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  it  to  exist,  without  the  virtue, — a  pleasure,  that  accompanies  the 
virtue,  only  as  the  soft  or  brilliant  cok>uring  of  nature  flows  from  the  great  orb 
above,--^a  gentle  radiance,. that  is  deli^ttul  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and  to  our 
heart,  but  which  leads  our  eye  upward  to  the  splendid  source  from  which  it 
flows,  and  our  heart,  still  higher,  to  that  Being  by  whom  the  sun  was  made. 

The  distinction  of  the  love  of  that  which  is  pleasbg,  but  which  is  loved 
only  for  those  intrinsic  quaKdes  which  the  pleasure  accompanies,  and  of  the 
love  of  mere  pleasure,  without  any  regard  to  the  qualities  which  excite  it,  is 
surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it  is  not  more  obvious,  as  thus  defined^  than 
in  the  heart  of  the  virtuous, — m  the  generous  friendships  which  he  feels,  and 
the  generous  sacrifices  to  which  he  readily  submits.  If,  as  is  sometimes 
strangely  contended,  the  love  that  animates  such  a  heart  be  sdjishnessj  it  must 
be  allovi^,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  selfishness,  which,  for  the  sake  of  others,  can 
often  prefer  penury  to  wealth, — ^which  can  hang,  for  many  sleepless  nights, 
unwearied  and  unconscious  of  any  personal  fear,  over  the  bed  of  contagion, 
— ^wbich  can  enter  the  dungeon,  a  voluntary  prisoner,  without  the  power  even 
of  giving  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  the  mere  presence  of  an  object  be- 
loved^—or  ffing  itself  before  die  dagger  which  would  pierce  another  breast, 
wd  rejcHce  m  receiving  the  strdLe.  K  is  the  selfishness  which  thinks  not  of 
itself— the  selfishness  of  all  that  is  generous  and  heroic  in  man— «-I  would  al- 
most say,  the  selfishness  which  is  most  divbe  in  God. 

Obvious  as  the  distinction  is,,  however,  it  has  not  been  made  bv  many  phi- 
losophers, or,  at  least,  by  many  writers  who  assume  that  honourable  name, — 
the  superficial  but  dazzling  k>vers  of  paradox,  who  prefer  to  truths  that  seem 
too  »mple  to  stand  in  need  of  defence,  any  errors,  if  only  they  be  errors, 
iiax  can  be  defended  with  mgenuity, — ^though,  in  the  present  case,  even  this 
small  praise  of  ingenuity  scarcely  can  be  allowed ;  and  the  errors  which  would 
seduep  men  into  the  belief  of  general  selfishness,  from  which  their  nature 
shrinks,  are  fortunately  as  revolting  to  our  understanding  as  they  are  to  our 
heart.  The  fuller  discussi(m  of  these,  however,  I  defer,  till  that  part  of  the 
G>urse  which  treats  of  virtue  as  a  system  of  conduct.  At  present,  I  merely 
point  out  to  you  the  fallacy  which  has  arisen  firom  the  pleasing  nature  of  the 
emotions  b  which  bve  consists,  or  which  precede  bve,-— as  if  the  pleasure 
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in  which  love  b  necessarily  presupposed  were  itself  all  to  which  the  love  owes 
its  rise,  and  for  the  direct  sake  of  which  the  love  itself  is  felt. 

I  may  remark,  however,  even  now,  the  unfortunate  etkct  of  the  poverty 
of  our  language,  in  aiding  the  illusion.  The  word  selfishness,  or,  at  least, 
self-love,  has  various  meanings,  some  of  which  imply  nothing  that  is  reprehen- 
sible,  while,  in  other  senses,  it  is  highly  so.  It  may  mean  either  the  satisfactioa 
which  we  feel  in  our  own  enjoyment,  which,  when  there  is  no  duty  violated, 
b  far  from  being,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  unworthy  of  the  purest  mind ; 
or  it  means  that  exclusive  regard  to  our  own  pleasures,  at  the  expense  of 
the  happiness  of  others,  which  is  as  degrading  to  the  individual  as  it  b  perni- 
cious to  society.  All  men,  it  may,  mdeed,  be  allowed,  are  selfish,  m  the 
first  of  these  meanings  of  the  term,  but  tliis  b  onlv  one  meaning  of  a  word, 
which  has  also  a  very  different  sense.  The  dinerence,  however,  is  after- 
wards foj^otten  by  us,  because  the  same  term  is  used ;  and  we  ascribe  to  #e^ 
lave,  in  the  one  sense,  what  b  true  of  it  only  in  the  other. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  moral  system  of  Pope,  in  hb 
Essay  on  Abn,  arises  from  thb  occasional  transition  from  one  of  the  senses 
of  the  term  to  the  other,  without  perceiving  that  a  transition  has  been  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  that  poem, 
without  feelmg  the  wish,  that  we  had  some  term  to  express  the  first  of  these 
senses,  without  any  possibility  of  the  suggestion  of  the  other.  It  is  not  self- 
love,  for  example,  which  gives  us  to  make  our  neighbour's  blessing  ours, — it 
scarcely  even  can  be  called  self-love  which  first  stirs  the  peaceful  mind — it  is 
simple  pleasure  ;  and  the  enioyment  may  or  must  accompany  all  the  delight- 
ful progress  of  our  moral  affections ;  it  is  not  any  self-love,  reflecting  on  the 
enjoyments  that  are  thus  to  be  obtained. 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  vrake, 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lalce ; 

The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds ; 

Another  stiU,  and  still  another  spreads : 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace, 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

Wide  and  more  wide— the  o'erflowinffs  of  the  mind 

Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kino. 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 

And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast.* 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  diffusion  of  love,  indeed,  but  not  of  self-love, — 
a  pleasure  attending  in  every  stage  tbe  progressive  benevolence,  but  attending 
it  only,  not  producing  it ;  and  without  which,  if  it  were  possible  for  benevo- 
lence to  exist  without  delight,  it  would  still,  as  before,  be  the  directing  spirit  of 
every  generous  breast. 


LECTURE  LX. 


I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  IN  WHICH  SOME.  MORAL  FEELING  IS  NECES- 
SARILY INVOLVED— 2.  LOVE— HATE,  CONTINUED.— RELATIONS  WHICH 
THEY  BEAR  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MAN,  AND  TO  THE  BENEVOLENCE 
OF  GOD. 

In  my  hst  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  beean  the  consideration  of  that  order  of 
our  emotions,  in  which  some  moral  rdaiian  is  mvolved  ;  and  considered,  in 
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the  first  place,  those  vivid  feelings,  which  arise  in  the  nund  on  the  cootemph- 
tion  of  virtuous  or  vicious  actions,  and  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are 
truljr  all  that  distinguishes  these  actions  to  our  moral  regard,  as  vice  or  vii^ 
tue.  At  present,  however,  they  are  not  considered  by  us  ethically,  in  their 
relation  to  conduct, — ^for,  in  this  light,  they  are  to  be  reviewed  by  us  after- 
wards— but  merely  as  mental  phenomena-*-feelingsor  afiections  indicative  of 
certain  susceptibilities  in  the  mind  of  being  thus  i^cted. 

Next  to  these,  in  our  arrangement,  are  the  emotions  of  love  and  hatred,— 
to  the  ctxisideration  of  which,  therefore,  I  proceeded.    The  remarks  which  I ' 
made,  were  chiefly  illustrative  of  a  distinction,  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  theory  of  morals,  with  respect  to  the  pleasure  excited  by  the  objects 
of  our  regard, — a  pleasure,  which  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from  the  regard, — 
and  without  which,  therefore,  of  course,  no  regard  can  be  felt, — but  which  is 
not,  itself,  the  cause  or  object  of  the  afiection.     My  wish  in  these  remarks, 
was  to  guard  you  against  the  sophistry  of  many  philosophers,  who  seem  to 
think  that  diey  have  shown  man  to  be  necessarily  selfishj  merely  by  showing 
that  it  is  delightful  for  him  to  love  those,  whom  it  is  virtue  to  love ;  and 
whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  not  to  love,  even  though  no 
happiness  had  attended  the  auction,-— as  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  de- 
spise or  dislike  the  mean  and  the  profligate,  though  no  pleasure  attends  the  con- 
templation.    A  little  attention  to  this  opposite  clas^  of  feelings,  which  are  not 
more  essential  to  our  nature  than  the  others,  midit  have  been  sufiicient  to 
show,  that  the  delight  of  loving  is  not  the  cause  of  love.    We  despise^  without 
any  pleasure,  in  despising,  certainly,  at  least,  not  on  account  of  any  pleasure 
that  can  be  imagined  to  be  felt  in  despising.     We  love,  in  like  manner,  not 
for  the  pleasure  of  loving,  but  on  account  of  the  qualities  which  it  is  at  once 
delightful  for  us  to  love,  and  impossible  for  us  not  to  love.     We  cannot  feel 
the  pleasure  of  loving,  unless  we  have  previously  begun  to  love ;  and  it  is 
surely  as  absurd  an  error,  in  this  as  in  any  other  branch  of  physics,  to  ascribe 
to  that  which  is  second  in  a  progressive  scale,  the  production  of  that  very 
primary  cause,  of  which  itself  is  the  result. 

The  pleasure  which  accompanies  the  benevolent  affections,  that  has  been 
thus  most  strangely  converted  into  the  cause  of  those  very  benevolent  a&c^ 
tions,  which  it  necessarily  presupposes,  is  a  convincing  proof,  how  much  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures  must  nave  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Him,  who 
thus  adapted  their  nature  as  much  to  the  production  of  good,  as  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  We  are  formed  to  be  malevolent  in  certain  circumstances,  as  in 
other  circumstances  we  are  formed  to  be  benevolent ;  but  we  are  not  formed 
to  have  equal  enjoyment  in  both.  The  benevolent  afiecttons,  of  course,  lead 
to  the  actions,  by  which  happiness  is  direcdy  diffiised, — ^there  is  no  moment, 
at  which  they  may  not  operate,  with  advantage  to  socieQr ; — and  the  more 
constant  their  operation,  and  the  more  vndelj  spread,  Uie  greater,  conse- 
quently, is  the  result  of  social  good.  The  DeiQr,  therefore,  has  not  merely 
rendered  us  susceptible  of  these  affections — ^he  has  made  the  continuance  of 
them  delightful,  that  we  may  not  merely  indulge  them,  but  dwell  in  the  indul- 
gence. 

«  Thai  hath  God, 
Still  lcx>king  to  his  own  high  purpose,  6x'd 
The  virtues  of  his  creatures ;  thus  he  rules 
The  parent's  fondness,  and  the  patriot's  zeal, 
Thus  the  warm  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame, 
The  vows  of  gratitude,  the  faith  of  love,— 
The  joy  of  human  life,  the  earthly  Heaven." 
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Hie  moral  aflbctioiiay  which  lead  to  the  infliction  of  evil,  are  occaaoiu% 
as  necessary,  as  the  benevdent  affections.  If  vice  exist,  it  must  be  bathed 
by  us,  or  we  may  learn  to  imitate  it*  If  an  individual  have  injured  another 
individual,  there  must  be  indignation,  to  feel  the  wrong  which  has  been  done, 
and  a  aceal  to  avenge  it.  The  malevolent  a&ctions,  then,  are  evidently  a 
part  of  virtue,  as  long  as  vice  exists ;  W  they  are  necessary  only  for  the  oc- 
casional purposes  of  nature,  not  for  her  general  and  permanent  interest,  in 
our  welrare.  If  all  men  were  uniformly  benevolent,  the  earth,  indeed, 
might  exhibit  an  appearance,  on  the  contemplation  of  which  it  would  be  de- 
lightful to  dweU.  JSut  a  world  of  beings,  universally  and  piermanently  hating 
and  hated,  is  a  woAd  that  fortunately  could  not.  exist  long ;  and  that,  while  it 
existed,  could  be  only  a  place  of  torture,  in  which  crimes  were  every  mo- 
ment punished,  and  every  moment  renewed,— or  rather,  in  which  crimes, 
and  the  mental  punishment  of  crimes,  were  mingled  in  one  dreadful  con- 
fusion. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  it  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  Divine  Goodness?  It  is  that  very  plan,  which  we  see  at  present 
executed,  in  our  moral  constitution.  We  are  made  capable  of  a  malevo- 
lence, that  may  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  when  it  operates,  for  the  terror  of 
injustice,  that  otherwise  would  walk,  not  in  darkness,  through  the  world,  but 
in  open  light,  perpetrating  its  iniquities,  without  shame  or  remorse,  and  per* 
petratmg  them  with  impunity.  But  that  even  this  virtuous  malevolence  may 
not  ouUast  the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  made  painful  for  us  to  be  malevolent, 
even  in  this  best  sense.  We  require  to  warm  our  mbd,  with  the  repeated 
image  of  every  thing  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  good ;  or  of  eveiy 
thing  which  the  good  would  suffisr,  in  consequence  of  £e  impunity  of  the 
wicked,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  feel  delight'in  the  punishment,  even 
of  the  most  wicked,  at  least  when  the  insolence  of  power  and  impunity  is 
gone,  and  the  offender  is  trembling  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  be  had  injured. 
There  are  gentle  feelings  of  mercy,  that  continually  rise  upon  the  heart,  in 
such  a  case, — ^feelings  that  check  even  the  pure  and  sacred  resentment  of 
indignation  itself,  and  make  rigid  justice  an  effi)rt,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  painful  efibrts  of  virtue. 

^^To  love  is  to  enjoy,^'  it  has  been  said,  *'to  hate  is  to  su&r;"  and,  in 
conformity  with  this  remark,  the  same  writer  observes,  that  "  though  it  may 
not  be  always  unjust,  it  must  be  always  absurd  to  hate  for  any  length  of  time, 
since  it  is  to  give  him  whom  we  hate,  the  advantage  of  occupying  us  with  a 
painful  feeling.  Of  two  enemies,  therefore,  which  is  the  more  unhappy  ? 
He,  we  may  always  answer,  whose  hatred  is  the  greater.  The  mere  remem- 
brance of  his  enemy,  is  an  incessant  uneasiness  and  agitation ;  and  he  en- 
dures, in  his  long  enmity,  far  more  pain  than  he  wishes  to  inflict." 

The  annexation  of  pain  to  the  emotions,  that  would  lead  to  the  infliction 
of  pam,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  venr  sU*iking  proof,  that  he  who  formed  man, 
did  not  intend  him  for  purposes  of"^  maligni^, — as  the  delight,  attached  to  all 
our  benevolent  emotions,  may  be  considered  as  a  positive  proof,  thatit  was 
for  purposes  of  benevolence  that  man  was  formed, — ^purposes  which  make 
every  generous  exertion  more  delightful  to  the  active  mind  itself,  than  to  the 
individual  whose  happiness  it  mi^t  have  seemed  exclusively  to  promote. 
By  this  double  influence  of  every  tender  affection,  as  it  flows  from  breast  to 
breast,  there  is,  even  in  the  simplest  offices  of  regard,  a  continual  multiplica- 
tion of  pleasure,  when  the  sole  result  is  joy ;  and,  even  when  the  social  kind- 
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nes868  of  fife  do  lead  to  sorrow,  they  lead  to  a  sorrow  which  is  so  tempered 
with  a  gentle  delight,  that  the  whole  mingled  emotion  has  a  tenderness, 
which  the  heart  would  be  unwilling  to  relinquish,  if  it  were  absolute  indif- 
ference that  was  to  be  given  in  exclrange. 

<<  Who  that  bean 
A  haman  bosom,  hath  Dot  often  feh 
How  dear  are  ali  those  ties,  which  bind  oar  race 
In  gentleness  together,  and  how  sweet 
Their  force,  let  Fortune's  wayward  hand  the  while 
Be  kind  or  cruel  ?    Ask  the  faithiul  youth, 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  he  long  lor'd 
So  often  fills  his  arms,  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps,  silent  and  unseen, 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears ! 
O !  ne  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
Those  sacred  hours,  when,  stealing  iVom  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  sooths, 
With  Virtue*8  kindest  looks,  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture  !"* 

Such  then,  are  the  comparative  influences  on  our  happiness  and  misery, 
of  the  emotions  of  love  and  hatred  ;  and  it  cannot,  after  such  a  comparison, 
seem  wonderful,  that  we  should  cling  to  the  one  of  these  orders  of  emotions, 
almost  with  the  avidity  with  which  we  cling  to  life.  It  is  affection,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  which,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a  phrase,  animates  even 
Itfe  itsdf,  that,  without  it,  scarcely  could  be  worthy  of  the  name.  He 
who  is  without  affection,  may  exist,  indeed,  in  a  populous  city,  with  crowds 
around  him,  wherever  he  may  chance  to  turn ;  but,  even  there,  he  lives  in 
a  desert,  or  he  lives  only  among  statues,  that  move  and  speak,  but  are  in- 
capable of  saying  any  thing  to  his  heart.  How  pathetically,  and  almost  how 
sublimely,  does  one  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Romish  Church  express  the 
importance  of  affection  to  happinfess,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind,  whose  situation  might  seem  to  present  so  many  other  concep- 
tions of  misery,  she  singles  out  this  one  circumstance,  and  she  says, — ^'  How 
sad  is  the  state  of  that  being  condemned  to  lave  nothing  !''  '^  If  we  had 
been  destined  to  live  abandoned  to  ourselves,  on  Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa,"  says  Bartbelemi,  "  perhaps  nature  would  have  denied  U3 
a  feeling  heart,— but,  if  she  had  given  us  one,  rather  than  love  nothing, 
that  heart  would  have  tamed  tigers,  and  animated  rocks."f  This,  indeed,  I 
may  remark,  strong  as  the  expression  of  Bartbelemi  may  seem,  is  no  more 
than  what  man  truly  does.  So  susceptible  is  he  of  kind  affection,  that  he 
does  animate,  with  his  regard,  the  very  rocksj  if  only  they  are  rocks  that 
have  been  long  familiar  to  him.  The  single  survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  who 
has  spent  many  dreary  years  on  some  island,  of  which  he  has  been  the  only 
human  mhabitant^  will,  in  the  rapture  of  deliverance,  when  he  ascends  the 
vessel  that  is  to  restore  him  to  society  and  his  country,  feel,  perhaps,  no 
grief  nungline  with  a  joy  so  overwhelming.  But,  when  the  overwhelming 
emotion  has  m  part  subsided, — and,  when  he  sees  the  island  dimly  fading 
from  bis  view,  mere  will  be  a  feeling  of  grief,  that  will  overcome,  for  the 
moment,  even  the  tumultuous  joy.  The  thought  that  he  is  never  to  see 
agahi  that  cave  which  was  so  long  his  home,  and  that  shore  which  he  has  so 

^  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  2d  form  of  the  poem,  B.  II.  v.  60&— 6SM. 
t  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsisi  Chap.  LXXVIII. 
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OHASU  tiodf  f^B  nw  S9  ndly  to  nis  nBDO^  dnft  M.  wuthcto  wmBjujIkm^  wflw.tiiii, 
aloKMl  Skm  a  lunmrrtafy  wmIi  dnt  he  were  ^yk  b  dnt  fcqr  kmdiDess, 
noai  which  to  be  freed,  jccmcd  to  him  beue.  Eke  luuieeDon  from  the 
loaib«  He  hu  not  tuned  i%;en,  indeed,  hot  he  will  find,  is  hb  wiking 
fff  Hif inbf iBC'es,  and  n  his  difimtj  dnt  he  Ins  nwmied  m  i  ij  Ui 
heart  has  not  heen  idle,  efeo  wfaeo  it  had  no  kindred  6bgeet  to  oocapj 
and  dnt  his  cave  has  not  heen  a  mere  pUue  €f  ifcifer,  hot  a  friend. 

**Uf^  says  the  audior  of  Anadnrsis,  **  we  were  told  dnt  two  aliaugqs, 
east  bjr  chttice  on  a  desert  island,  had  fanned  a  union  of  regwil,  the  cbmns 
of  which  were  a  fall  compensanon  tt>  them  far  all  die  rest  of  the  nmrerse 
winch  diej  had  lost^ — if  we  were  toM,  that  diere  existed  any  were  a  single 
familjr,  occupied  saidj  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  blood  with  the  tiesof 
friendship^ — tf  we  were  told,  dnt  there  existed,  in  any  comer  of  the  earth, 
a  people  who  knew  no  odier  law  than  that  of  loving  each  other,  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  not  kyvii^  each  other  suflkiently, — who  is  thcve  among 
tis,  that  could  dare  to  pity  the  fate  of  the  two  strainers, — that  would  not 
wkh  to  bekxig  to  the  fanuly  of  friends, — that  wooM  not  fly  to  the  cEmale  of 
that  happy  people  ?  O,  mortals,  ignorant  and  unworthy  of  your  destiny," 
be  continues,  ^  it  b  not  necessary  for  you  to  cross  the  seas  to  discover  the 
happiness.  It  may  exist  b  every  condition,  in  eveiy  time,  in  every  place, 
in  you,  around  you,— wherever  benevdence  b  feh.'^ 


After  these  remarks,  on  the  emotions  of  love  and  hatred  in  general,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  prosecute  the  mvestigation  of  them,  with  any  minuteness, 
at  least,  through  all  their  varieties.  The  emotions,  indeed,  though  classed 
together  under  the  general  name  of  love,  are  of  many  varieties;  but  the 
difference  is  a  difference  of  feeling  too  simple  to  be  made  tbe  subject  of 
descriptive  definition.  1  have  already,  m  my  general  analysis  of  the  emotbo, 
stated  its  two  great  elements, — a  vivid  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
object  of  regard,  and  a  desire  of  the  happiness  of  that  object ;  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  various  objects,  ttie  pleasure  may  be  as  different  in  quality 
as  the  corresponding  desire  is  different  in  degree.  Tbe  love  which  we  feel 
for  a  near  relation  may  not  then,  in  our  maturer  years,  be  exactly  tbe  same 
emodon  as  that  which  we  feel  for  a  friend ;  tbe  love  which  we  feel  for  one 
relation  or  friend,  of  one  character,  not  exactly  the  same  as  tbe  love  which 
we  feel  for  another  relation,  perhaps,  of  the  same  degree  of  propinquity,  or 
for  another  friend  of  a  difierent  character ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
state  these  difierences,  in  words,  we  might  make  them  a  litde  more  obscure, 
but  we  could  not  make  them  more  intelligible. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  define  what  is  really  indefinable.  The 
love,  which  we  feel  for  our  parents,  our  friends,  our  country,  is  known  better 
by  these  mere  phrases,  than  by  any  description  of  tbe  variety  of  the  feelings 
themselves ;  as  the  difilerence  of  what  we  mean  by  the  sweetness  of  hcMiey,  and 
the  sweetness  of  sugar,  is  known  better  by  these  mere  names  of  the  particular 
substances  which  excite  the  feelings,  than  by  any  description  of  the  difierence 
of  the  sweetnesses ;  or  rather,  in  the  one  way,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  known 
to  those  who  have  ever  tasted  the  two  substances ;  in  the  other  way,  no 
words  which  human  art  could  employ,  if  the  substances  themselves  are  not 
named,  would  be  able  to  make  known  the  distinctive  shades.  Who  is  there, 
who  could  describe  to  another  the  sensations  of  smell  which  he  receives  from 
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a  rose,  a  violel,  a  sprig  of  jasmine,  or  of  honeysuckle,  though,  in  using 
these  names,  I  have  already  conveyed  to  your  mind  a  complete  notion  of 
this  veiy  difference. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  then,  to  give  you  any  de$crtpiian  of  the  varieties  of 
emotion,  comprehended  under  the  general  term^j  of  love  and  hate, — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  it  is  not  in  my  power.  To  your  own  mind,  the 
greater  number  of  these  must  already  be  sufficiently  familiar.  A  few  very 
brief  remarks  on  the  general  guardianship  of  affection,  under  which  man  is 
placed,  and  on  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  productive,  are  all  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  offer  to  you. 

The  helplessness  of  man  at  birth,  and  for  the  first  ye^s  of  life,  is  what 
must  have  powerfully  impressed  every  one, — however  unapt  to  moralize  on 
the  contrasts  of  the  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  future,— those  contrasts, 
which  nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting,  not  more  strikingly,  in  what  we  term 
the  accidents  of  individual  fortune,  or  the  dreadful  revolutions  of  nations, 
which  occur  only  at  distant  intervals,  than  in  the  phenomena,  which  form 
the  regular  display  of  her  power,  in  every  generation  of  mankind,  and  every 
individual  of  every  generation.  That  glorious  anima],  who  is  to  rule  all 
other  animals, — to  mvade  their  deepest  recesses, — to  drive  the  most  fero- 
cious from  their  dens,  and  to  make  the  stren^  of  the  strongest  only  an 
instrument  of  more  complete  subjection, — what  ta  he  at  kU  birth! — A  crea- 


ture, that  seems  mcapable  of  any  thing,  but  of  tears  and  cries, — as  Pliny  so 
forcibly  pictures  him  in  a  few  words,  ^'  Flens  animal  caeteris  imperaturum."* 
If  we  were  to  consider  him,  as  abandoned  to  himself,  we  might,  indeed,  say, 
to  use  a  still  stronger  phrase  of  Cicero,  that  man  is  born  not  of  a  mother,  but 
of  a  step-mother.  "  Hominem,  non  ut  a  matri,  sed  a  noverca  natum,  corpore 
rudo,  fragiU  et  infirmo,  animo  autem  anxk>  ad  molestias,  in  quo  tamen  besset 
obrutus  quidam  divinus  ignis."    Is  the  divine  spark,  which  seems  scarcely  to 

S^Ieam  through  that  feeble  frame,  to  be  quenched  in  it  for  ever  f  It  b 
eebleness,  indeed,  which  we  behold  :-— 4)ut  the  Creator  of  that  which  seems 
so  feeble,  was  the  Omnipotent.  That  Power,  which  is  omnipotent  to  bless,  has 
thrown  no  helpless  outcast  on  the  world.  Before  it  brought  him  mto  exis- 
tence, it  provided  what  was  to  be  strength,  and  more  than  strei^th  to  the 
weakness  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ready  protection.  There  are 
beings  who  lave  him,  before  their  eyes  have  seen  what  they  love, — ^who 
expect,  with  all  the  affection  of  bng  intimacy,  or  rather  with  an  affection,  to 
which  that  of  the  most  cordial  friendship  is  indifference  and  coldness,  diat 
unsuspecting  object  of  their  regard,  who  is  to  receive  their  cares,  without 
knowing  of  whom  they  are  the  cares ;  but  who  is  to  reward  every  labour 
tod  anxiety,  by  the  mere  smile,  that  almost  unconsciously  answers  their 
smile,  or  the  unmtentional  caress,  to  which  their  love  b  to  affix  so  tender  a 
meaning.  How  beautiful  is  the  arrangement,  which  has  thus  adapted  to 
each  other,  the  feebleness  of  the  weak,  and  the  fondness  of  the  strong,  in 
which  the  happiness  of  those  who  require  protection,  and  of  those  who  are 
able  to  give  protection,  b  equally  secured ;  and  man  deriving  from  his  early 
wants  the  social  afiections,  which  afterwards  bind  him  to  his  race,  is  made 
the  most  powerful  of  earthly  beings,  by  that  very  imbecility,  which  seemed 
to  mark  him  as  bom  only  to  suffer  and  to  perish ! 

The  suddenness  of  the  change,  which,  at  thb  interesting  period,  takes 
place,  in  many  instances,  in  the  whole  character  and  mode  of  conduct  of 
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tbe  mother,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  force  of  the  fondness  itself.  The 
ai^tjon,  which  the  child  requires,  is  not  an  affection  of  b, passive  sort;  it  is 
one  which  must  watch  and  endure  fatigues,  and  the  privation  of  many  ac- 
customed  pleasures.  But  nature,  who,  in  adaptation  to  die  wants  of  tbe 
new  animated  being,  has  provided  for  it  the  food  best  suited  for  its  little 
frame,  by  a  change  in  the  very  bodily  functions  of  the  mother,  has  provided 
equally  for  that  corresponding  change,  which  is  necessary  in  the  ma- 
ternal mind.  ^^How  common  is  it,'  says  Dr.  Reid,  *^  to  see  a  young 
woman,  in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days  in 
mirth,  and  her  nights  in  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or  caxe,  all  at 
once  transformed  into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the  watchfol  nurse  of  her 
dear  infant,  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it  in  die 
meanest  offices, — by  night,  depriving  herself  of  sound  sleep  for  mondis, 
that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her  arms.  Foi^etful  of  herself,  her  whole  care  is 
centered  in  this  litde  ci>ject.^-Such  a  sudden  transformation  of  her  vrbcde 
habits,  and  occupation,  and  turn  of  mind,  if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day, 
would  appear  a  more  wonderful  metamorphose,  than  any  that  Ovid  has  de- 
scribed."* 

Such  is  that  species  of  love,  which  constitutes  parental  afl^tion^— an 
afiection,  however,  that  is  not  to  fade,  with  the  wants  to  which  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary, but  is  to  extend  its  regard,  with  delightful  reciprocities  of  kindness, 
over  the  whole  life  of  its  object,— or  rather  is  not  to  terminate  with  this 
mortal  life,  but  only  to  begin  then  a  new  series  of  wishes,  that  extend  them- 
selves through  immortality.  Affection  is  not  a  task  that  finishes,  when  the 
work  which  it  was  to  accomplish  is  done.  The  dead  body  of  their  child, 
over  which  the  parents  bend  in  anguish,  is  not  to  them  a  release  (rom  cares 
imposed  on  them.  It  awakes  in  them,  love  not  less,  but  more  vivid.  It 
speaks  to  them  of  him,  who  stiU  exists  to  their  remembrance,  and  their  hope 
of  future  meeting,  as  he  existed  before,  to  all  the  happiness  of  mutual  pre- 
sence. On  their  own  bed  of  death,  if  Ae  is  the  survivor,  they  have  still 
some  anxieties,  even  of  this  earth,  for  him.  They  look,  with  devout  con- 
fidence, to  that  God,  who  is  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  admitted,  aiker 
the  toils  of  life,  to  his  divine  presence ;  but  they  kK>k  to  him  also,  as  the 
happiness  of  those,  whose  earthly  career  is  not  yet  accomplished,-— die 
averter  of  perils,  to  which  they  can  no  longer  be  exposed, — me  source  of 
consolation  in  griefs,  which  they  can  no  longer  feel.  The  heaven,  of  which 
they  think,  is  not  the  heaven,  that  is  at  the  moment  at  which  they  ascend  to 
it,  but  the  heaven  which  is  to  be,  when,  at  least,  one  other  inhabitant  is  added 
to  it. 

These'  are  the  delightful  emotions  of  parental  regard,  which  for  nsore 
than  repay  every  parental  anxiety.  But  does  the  child  enjoy  their  protect- 
ing influence,  without  any  return  of  love  ?  His  little  heart, — the  heart  of 
him,  who  is  perhaps  afterwards  to  have  the  same  parental  feelings,— is  not 
so  cold  and  insensible.  His  love,  indeed,  has  not  the  intenn^  of  interest, 
—far  less  the  reasoning  foresight,— which  distmguishes  the  zealous  fondness 
of  that  unwearied  gurdianship,  on  which  he  depends.  But  it  is  a  refteeiian 
firom  the  same.blessed  sunshine  to  his  own  delighted  bosom.  It  is  this,  wUch 
in  childhood,  makes  even  obedience,— -the  most  powerful,  perhaps,  of  all 
things,  when  the  reason  of  the  command  is  not  known, — almost  as  delightful, 
m  the  freedom  which  is  restrained ;  and  which  in  maturer  Ufe  continues  a 
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ravereoee,  which  the  proud  mind  of  man  refuses  to  every  other  created 
being.  It  is  to  the  feeling  of  this  sacred  and  paramount  regard,  that  we  are 
to  trace  the  peculiar  horror  attached  in  every  nation  to  parricide.  Murder, 
indeed,  in  every  form,  is  horrible  to  our  conception  $  but  the  murder  of  a 
parent  is  a  crime,  of  which  we  mark  the  occurrence  with  the  same  astonish- 
ment, with  which  we  mark  and  record  some  fearful  prodigy  of  nature. 

The  fraternal  affection  is,  in  truth,  in  its  origin,  only  another  form  of  that 
eeneral  susceptibiliQr  of  friendship,  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us. 
We  cannot  live  long  with  any  one,  in  the  constant  interchange  of  social 
offices,  without  forming  an  attachment,  which  is  altogether  independent  of 
the  expectation  of  the  benefits,  that  may  arise  from  a  contbuance  of  the 
intercourse ; — and  what  we  feel  for  every  other  playmate,  with  whom  we 
meet  only  occasionally,  must  surely  be  felt,  still  more,  for  those,  who  have 
partaken  almost  of  every  pleasure,  which  we  have  enjoyed,  since  we  en- 
tered iato  life,  and  who,  in  all  the  little  adventures,  of  years  that  have  rela- 
tively, as  many,  or  even  more  important  incidents,  than  the  years  which  are 
occupied  only  with  a  few  great  projects,  have  been  the  companions  of  our 
toils,  and  perils,  and  successes.  In  the  case  of  fraternal  friendship,  too, 
there  is  the  strong  additional  circumstance,  that,  in  loving  a  brother,  we  love 
one  who  is  dear  to  those,  to  whom  our  liveliest  a£^tions  have  been  already 
given.  We  cannot  love  a  friend,  without  taking  some  interest  in  whatever 
may  befall  the  friends  of  our  friends ;  and  we  cannot  love  our  parents,  there- 
fore, without  feeling  some  additional  sympathv  with  those,  whose  happiness 
we  know  would  be  happiness  to  them,  and  whose  distresses,  misery.  This 
reflecdoD  from  our  filial  fondness,  however,  is  but  a  circumstance  in  addition ; 
the  great  source  of  the  fraternal  regard,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  in  that 
general  susceptibility  of  our  nature,  to  which  we  owe  all  our  friendships-— 
that  suaceptibiSly,  which  has  made  brothers  of  mankind,  at  least  of  aU  the 
nobler  individuak  of  mankind,-— though  their  common  passions  might  seem 
to  oppose  them  in  endless  rivahries.  The  same  afl^tion,  which,  in  the 
nursery,  attracted  its  two  little  inhabitants,  to  look  on  the  same  objects, — to 
mix  in  the  same  sports, — to  form  the  same  plans, — not,  indeed,  for  the  next 
year  or  month,  but  for  the  next  hour  or  minute,  is  that,  which,  in  a  difibrent 
period  of  life,  augments,  and  perpetuates,  and  extends  to  others,  the  same 
feelii^  of  social  regard,— «  regard,  which 


"  Posh'd  to  locialy  to  divine 
OivM  thee  to  make  thy  neighboar's  bleraing  thine. 
It  this  too  little  for  thy  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it — let  thy  enemies  have  part. 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence ; — 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  decree, 
And  height  of  bliss,  bat  height  ofcharity.'^ 

Such  IS  man, — die  parent,  the  child,  the  brother,  the  citizen — ^the  mem- 
ber of  the  great  commtmity  of  all  who  live.  There  is  still  another  aspect, 
hoivever,  in  which  our  susceptibilities  of  the  emotk>ns  of  bve  may  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  which  has,  in  common  language,  almost  absorbed  the 
name,-— the  auction  which  the  sexes  bear  to  each  other— an  afi^tkm, 
on  wliicb,  in  its  mere  physical  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  all 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  lY.  v.  363—960 
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our  other  emotioDs  may  be  said  indirectly  to  depend,  and  of  which  the  moral 
rdaiunu^  that  abne  are  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  as  powerful,  in  their 
influence  on  the  conduct,  as  they  are  general  in  their  empire,  and  not  more 
productive  of  hope  or  misery,  than  diey  are  of  virtue,  or  of  vice. 

In  considering  the  influences  of  this  relation  on  human  happiness,  we  are 
not  to  have  regard  merely  to  those  emotions  which  are  excited,  in  the  indi- 
viduals who  feel  that  exclusive  delight  in  each  other's  society,  and  that  reci- 
procal admiration  and  confidence,  the  charm  of  which  consdtutes  the  moral 
part  of  wluit  is  caUed  love.  These  feelings,  indeed,  are  truly  valuable  in 
themselves,  as  a  part  of 'the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  would  sdll  be  most 
valuable,  even  though  no  other  beneficial  influence  were  to  flow  from  them. 
But,  precbus  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  to  regard  them  as  ex- 
tending only  to  the  individuals  themselves,  and  beginning  and  ceasing  with 
their  enjoyments.  The  chief  value  of  tliis  relation  b  diffused  over  all  man- 
kind. It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  character  of  refinement  whi<5h  it  has  given  to 
society,  and  with  which  love  extends  its  delightful  and  humanizing  influence, 
even  to  those  who  may  pass  through  life  without  feeling  its  more  direct  and 
immediate  charms.  It  is,  in  diis  respect,  like  that  sun^iine,  which  even  the 
blind  enioy,  in  the  warmth  which  it  proiluces,  though  they  are  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  light  from  which  it  flows. 

The  system  of  gentler  manners,  once  produced  in  this  way,  may  diffuse 
the  influence  in  a  great  degree,  without  a  renewal  of  the  cause  which  gave 
rise  to  it;  and  yet,  even  at  present,  when  men  live  long  together,  without 
much  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  we  are  soon  able  to  discover  some 
proof,  of  the  absence  of  that  influence,  which  is  not  necessary  only  for  raising 
man  (rom  savage  life,  but  for  saving  lum  from  relapsing  into  it. 

That  the  female  character,  however,  may  have  its  just  influence,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  female  character  should  be  respected.  When  woman  is 
valued,  only  as  subservient  to  the  animal  pleasures  of  man,  or  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  bis  race,  there  may  be  as  much  fondness  as  is  involved  in  sensual 
profligacy,  there  might  be  a  dreadful  mixture  of  momentary  tenderness  with 
nabitual  tyranny  and  serviliQr ;  but  this  is  not  love,  and  therefore  not  the 
moral  influence  of  love— not  that  equal  and  reciprocal  communication  of  sen- 
timents and  wishes, 

"  When  thought  meeti  thought,  era  ftom  the  lips  it  ■tart, 
And  each  warm  wiah  apringa  mutual  from  the  heart." 

*'  The  empire  of  women,''  says  an  eloquent  foreigner,  "  is  not  theirs  because 
men  have  willed  it,  but  because  it  is  the  will  of  nature.  Miserable  must  be 
the  age  in  which  this  empire  is  k>st,  and  in  which  die  judgments  of  women 
are  counted  as  nothing  by  man.  Every  people  m  the  ancient  world,  that  can 
be  said  to  have  had  morals,  has  respected  the  sex, — Sparta,  Germany,  Rome. 
At  Rome,  the  exploits  of  the  victorious  generals  were  honoured  by  die  grate- 
ful voices  of  the  women;  on  every  public  calamity,  their  tears  were  a  public 
oflbrmg  to  the  gods.  In  either  case,  thar  vows  and  their  sorrows  were  thus 
consecrated  as  the  most  solemn  judgments  of  the  sUite.  It  is  to  them,  that  all 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced.  By  a  woman,  Rome 
acquired  liberty, — by  a  woman,  the  Plebeians  acquired  the  consulate, — by  a 
woman,  finished  the  decemviral  tyranny, — by  toomen,  when  the  city  was 
trembling  widi  a  vindictive  exile  at  its  gates,  it  was  saved  from  that  destruc- 
tion which  no  other  influence  could  avert  To  our  eyes,  indeed,  accustomed 
to  find  in  every  thing  some  cause  or  pretence  for  mockery,  a  procession  of 
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this  sort  might  seem  to  present  only  a  subject  of  derision ;  and|  in  the  altered 
state  of  manners  of  our  capital,  some  cause  of  such  a  feeling  might  perhaps 
truly  be  found,  m  the  difierent  aspect  of  the  procession  itself.  S^t  compose 
it  of  Roman  women,  and  you  will  have  the  eyes  of  every  Volscian,  and  the 
heart  of  Coriolanus.''  ^ 

In  the  whole  progress  of  life,  in  its  permanent  connexions,  and  even  in  the 
casual  intercourse  of  socie^,  so  much  of  conduct  must  have  delation  to  the 
other  sex,  and  be  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  views  which  we  have 
been  led  to  form,  with  respect  to  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on 
which  just  views  seem  to  me  of  so  much  importance  to  a  young  and  ingenuous 
mind.  In  such  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  excellencies  of  woman  is,  in  its 
practical  consequences,  almost  another  form  of  respect  for  virtue  itself. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  other*  sex,  we  are  too  apt  to  measure 
ourselves  with  them,  only  in  those  respects,  in  which  we  arrogate  an  indis- 
putable superiori^,  and  to  forget  the  circumstances,  from  which  chiefly  that 
superiority  is  derived,  if  even  there  be  as  great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose, 
in  the  respects  in  which  we  may,  perhaps  falsely,  lay  claim  to  it.  We  think, 
in  such  an  estimate,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  merits  which  they  possess, 
as  of  peculiar  merits  which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  possessing. 
We  foiget  those  tender  virtues,  which  are  so  lovely  in  themselves,  and  to 
which  we  owe  half  the  virtue  of  which  we  boast.  We  forget  the  eampassion, 
which  is  so  ready  to  sooth  our  sorrows,  and  without  which,  perhaps,  to 
awaken  and  direct  our  pity  to  others,  we  should  scarcely  have  known  that  the 
relief  of  misery  was  one  of  our  duties,  or  rather  one  of  the  noblest  privileges 
of  our  nature.  We  forget  thepatiencey  which  bears  so  well  every  grief,  but 
those  which  ourselves  occasion,  and  which  feels  these  deepest  sorrows  with 
intenser  suffering,  only  from  that  value,  above  all  other  possessions,  which  is 
attached  to  our  regard.  We  forget  those  intellectual  graces,  which  are  the 
chief  embellishment  of  our  life,  and  which,  shedding  over  it  at  once  a  gaiety 
and  a  tenderness,  which  nothing  else  could  diffuse,  soften  down  the  asperities 
of  our  harsher  intellect.  But,  forgetting  all  these  excellencies  which  are  the 
excellencies  of  others,  we  are  far  from  forgetting  the  scholastic  acquisitions  of 
languages  or  science,  which  seem  to  us  doubly  important,  because  they  are 
our  own — ^acquisitions  that,  m  some  distinguished  instances,  indeed,  may  con« 
fer  glory  on  the  nature  that  is  capable  of  them,  but  they,  in  many  cases,  leave 
DO  other  efllect  on  the  mind,  than  a  pride  of  seXj  which  the  inadequacy  of 
these  supposed  means  of  paramount  distinction,  should  rather  have  converted 
into  respect  for  those,  who,  almost  without  study,  or  at  least,  with  far  humbler 
opportunities,  have  learned  from  their  own  hearts  what  is  virtuous,  and  from 
their  oum  genius^  whatever  is  most  important  to  be  known.  # 

Even  with  respect  to  those  studies,  which  we  have  reserved  almost  as  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  our  sex,  we  should  remember,  that  the  privation,  on  the  ' 
part  of  woman,  is  a  sacrifice  that  is  made  to  a  system  of  general  manners, 
which,  whether  truly  essential  or  not,  we  have  at  least  chosen  to  regard  as 
essential  to*  our  happiness.  We  impose  on  them  duties,  that  are,  perhaps, 
incompatible  with  severe  study — we  require  of  them  the  highest  excellence 
in  many  elegant  arts, — to  excel  in  which,  if  tre  too  were  to  attempt  it,  would 
be  the  labour  of  haJf  our  life-— we  require  of  them  even  the  charm  of  a 
sort  of  delicate  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance  itself  were  a  grace ; — and  then, 
with  most  inconsistent  severity,  we  affect  to  regard  them  with  contempt,  be* 
cause  they  have  fulfilled  the  very  duties  imposed  on  them,  and  have  charmed 
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ui  with  all  the  excellencies,  and  perhaps,  too,  whh  some  of  the  defects,  wUch 
we  required.  If  they  err,  in  bemg  as  ignorant  of  the  choral  prosody  6f  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  flindonary  calculus  of  the  modems,  as  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  well-educated  of  our  own  sex, — let  us  at  least  allow  them  the 
privilege  of  speaking  of  anapasts  and  inJmUesmals,  without  forfeiting  our  re* 
gard,— before  we  smile  at  ignorance,  which  ourselves  have  produced,  and 
which,  if  we  could  remove  with  a  wish,  there  are  few,  perhaps,  even  of  those 
who  aifect  to  despise  it,  who  would  not  tremble  at  the  comparative  light  in 
which  they  would  themselves  have  to  appear. 

In  the  course  of  your  life,  you  must  often  mingle  with  the  frivolous  of  our 
own  sex,  who  knowing  little  more,  know  at  least,  and  repeat  as  their  only 
literature,  some  of  the  trite  traditionary  sarcasms,  which  have  been  tediously 
repeated  against  women ;— though  they  have  had  no  difficulty  in  forgetting 
the  far  more  numerous  sarcasms,  which  even  men  have  pointed  against  the 
vices  of  men.  But,  though  minds,  which  women  would  despise  and  blush 
to  resemble,  may  speak  ccmtemptuously  of  excellence,  which  they  cannoc 
hope  to  equal,-^t  is  only  from  the  contemptible,  in  such  a  case,  that  you  wiB 
hear  the  expression  of  contempt ;  and  the  real  or  affected  disdain  of  such 
minds,  is,  perhaps,  not  less  glorious  to  the  character  of  the  sex  which  they 
deride,  than  the  respect  which  that  character  never  faik  to  obtain,  firom  those 
who  ak>ne  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  whose  admiraUon  alone  is  honour. 

To  the  dissolute,  indeed,  who  are  fond  of  associating  with  the  lowest  of  the 
sex,  and  who,  in  their  conception  of  female  excellence,  can  form  no  brighter 

Eictures  in  their  mind,  than  of  the  inmates  of  a  brothel,  or  of  those  whom  a 
rothel  might  admit  as  its  inmates, — woman  tnay  seem  a  being  like  them* 
selves,  and  be  a  subject  of  insulting  mockery,  in  the  coarse  laughter  and 
drunkenness  of  the  feast ;  but  the  mockery,  in  such  a  case,  is  descriptive  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  die  deriders,  more  than  the  derided.  It  is  not  -so  much 
the  expression  of  contempt^  as  the  confession  of  vice. 

The  respectj  which  he  feels  for  the  virtues  of  woman,  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  a  test  of  the  virtues  of  man.  He  u,  and  must  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  what  he  trishes  the  companions  of  his  domesUc  hours  to  be— noble 
if  he  wish  them  to  be  dignified*~frivolous,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  triflers— «nd 
far  more  abject  than  the  victims  of  bis*  capricious  favour,  if,  with  the  power 
of  enjoying  their  free  and  lasdng  affection,  he  would  yet  sacrifice  whatever 
love  has  most  delightful,  and  condemn  them  to  a  slavery,  of  the  dismal  and 
dreary  influence  of  which  he  is  himself  to  be  the  slave. 


LECTURE  LXI. 


I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  INVOLVING  NECESSARILY  SOME  MQRAL  FEEL- 
ING.— 2.  LOVE  AND  HATE  CONCLUDED— 3.  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE 
HAPPINESS  AND  SORROW  OF  OTHERS. 

Ik  my  last  Lecture,  gendemen,  I  considered  the  various  affections  com- 
prehended under  the  general  names  of  love  and  hatred^  both  with  respect  to 
their  nature,  as  emodons,  and  to  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  and  consequently  to  the  provident  benevolence  of  that  Migh^r 
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Beii^  who  has  created  us  to  be  happy, — who,  in  reoderiog  us  susceptible 
of  these  opposite  emotions,  has  not  merely  blessed  us,  but  protected  also  the 
very  blessings  which  he  gave,  bestowbg  on  us  the  kind  affections,  as  the 
source  of  our  enjoyment,  and  the  aflSsctions  of  hatred,  as  our  security  against 
agression. 

• 

Of  the  benevolent  affections,  in  the  first  place,  we  saw  how  largely  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  by  the  pleasure  which  they  directly  yield,  and,  still 
more,  by  the  pleasure  which  they  diffuse  over  every  other  enjoyment,  or  with 
which  they  temper  even  affiicticHi  itself,  till  it  almost  cease  to  be  an  evil.  The 
most  sensual,  who  despise  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  and  those  de* 
liehts,  which  have  been  so  truly  called  ^^  the  luxury  of  doing  good,"  must 
still,  in  their  petty  luxuries,  have  an  affection  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  the 
semblance  of  af&ction,  to  diffuse  over  their  indulgencies,  the  chief  part  of  the 
litde  pleasiure  which  they  seem  to  jdeld.  To  give  a  taste  to  their  cosdy  food, 
they  must  collect  smiles  around  the  table,  even  though  there  be  at  the  heart 
a  sad  conviction,  that  the  smiles  are  only  the  mimicry  of  kindness.  So  essen- 
tial, however,  is  kindness  to  happ'iness,  that  even  this  very  mimicry  of  it  is  more 
than  can  be  abandimed ;  and  if  all  the  gay  faces  of  the  guests  around  the 
festive  board  could,  in  an  bstant,  be  converted  into  statues,  in  that  very 
instant  the  delight  of  him,  who  spread  the  magnificence  for  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  caught  a  sort  of  shadowy  gaiety  from  that  cheerfulness,  which  had  at  least 
the  appearance  of  social  regard,  would  cease,  as  if  he,  too,  had  lost  even  the 
common  sensibilities  of  life.  He  would  still  see,  on  every  side,  attendants 
ready  to  obey  a  word,  or  a  very  look, — ^thesame  luxurious  delicacies  would 
be  before  him,  but  there  would  no  longer  be  the  same  appetite,  that  could 
feel  them  to  be  luxuries ;  and  the  enjoyment  received, — if  any  enjo}anent 
were  received, — ^would  be  far  less  than  that  of  the  labourer,  in  his  coarser 
meal,  when  there  is  only  simple  fare  upon  the  board,  but  affection  in  every 
heart  that  is  round  it,  and  sooai  gladness  in  every  eye. 

So  consolatory  is  regard,  and  so  tranquiUizing,  in  all  tlie  agitations  of  life, 
except  the  very  horrors  of  guilty  passion,  and  the  remorse  by  which  these 
are  pursued,  that  he  who  has  one  heart  to  share  his  afBiction,  though  he  may 
still  have  feelings  to  which  we  must  continue  to  give  the  name  of  sorrow, 
cannot  be  miserable ;  while  he  who  has  no  heart,  that  would  care  whether 
he  were  suffering  or  enjoying,  alive  or  dead, — and  who  has  himself  no  regard 
to  the  suffering  or  enjoyment  even  of  a  single  individual,  may  be  rich,  indeed, 
in  the  external  means  of  happiness,  but  he  cannot  be  rich  in  happiness^  which 
external  things  may  promote^ — but  are  as  little  capable  of  producing^  as  the 
incense  on  the  altar  of  eiving  out  its  aromatic  odours,  where  there  is  no 
warmth  to  kindle  it  into  fragrance.  The  blind  possessor  of  some  ample  in- 
heritance, who  is  led  through  groves  and  over  lawns,  where  he  sees  no  part 
of  that  loveliness,  which  every  other  eye  is  so  quick  to  perceive,  and  who,  as 
he  walks  in  darkness  amid  .the  brightest  colours  of  nature,  has  merely  the 
pleasure  of  thinking,  that  whatever  his  foot  has  pressed  is  his  oum^ — enjoys 
his  splendid  domains,  with  a  gratification  very  nearly  sunilar  to  that  oi  the 
haughty  lord  of  possessions,  perhaps,  still  more  ample,  who,  without  any  mere 
visual  infirmity,  is  able  to  walk,  «nW,  amid  his  own  groves  and  lawns,  which 
be  measures  with  a  cold  and  aelfish  eye,  but  who  walks  among  them  unloving 
and  unloved^  blind  to  all  that  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which  is  for  ever  difiusing, 
even  on  earth,  a  celestial  loveliness, — a  loveliness,  to  which  there  are  hearts 
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and  spirits,  as  insensible  as  there  are  evte,  that  are  incapable  of  distiDguisfaine 
the  common  radiance  of  Heaven.  ^'  Foor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  curse  so  dreadful  as  that 
which  would  render  man  wholly  insensible  of  affection,  even  though  it  were 
to  leave  him  all  the  cumbrous  wealth  of  a  thousand  empires : 

"  Vivat  Paeoviog  quteao,  vel  Neatora  totam, 
Potaideat  quantum  rapuit,  Nero,  meritibua  auram 
Ezcquet — ^nec  amet  quenquam,  nee  ametnr  ab  nllo  !"* 

It  is  a  bold  but  a  happy  expression  of  St.  Bernard,  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  afiection, — that  the  soul,  or  the  principle  of  life,  within  us,  may 
be  more  truly  said  to  exists  when  it  {ovet ,  than  when  it  merely  anmates. 
*^  Anima  magis  est  ubi  amatj  quam  ubi  animatJ*^  The  benevolent  aflections 
expand  and  multiply  our  being, — thev  make  us  live  with  as  many  souls  as 
there  are  living  objects  of  our  love,  and  in  this  diffusion  of  more  than  wishes, 
confer  upon  a  single  individual,  the  happiness  of  the  world.  If  there  be 
any  one,  whose  high  station,  and  honour,  and  power  appear  to  us  covetable, 
ambition  will  tell  us  to  labour,  and  to  watch,  and  to  think  neither  of  the 
happiness  nor  unhappiness  of  others,  or  at  least  to  think  of  them  only  as 
instruments  of  our  exaltation,  till  we  arrive,  at  last,  at  equal  or  superior  dig- 
nity. This  it  will  tell  us  loudly ;  and,  to  some  minds,  it  ¥nll  whisper,  that 
there  are  means  of  speedier  advancement,  that  they  have  only  to  sacrifice  a 
few  virtues,  or  assume  a  few  vices,  to  deceive,  and  defame,  and  betray, — 
or  that,  if  they  cannot  rise  themselves,  by  these  means,  they  can  at  least 
bring  down  to  their  own  level,  or  beneath  it,  the  merit  that  is  odious  to  them. 
Hie  dignity  which  we  thus  covet,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which.  Ambition 
would  urge  us  to  so  many  anxieties  and  struggles,  and  perhaps,  too,  to  so 
much  guilt,  nature  confers  on  us,  by  a  much  more  simple  process,  and  a 
process  which,  far  from  leading  into  vice,  is  itself  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
She  has  only  to  give  us  a  sincere  and  lively  friendship  for  him  who  possesses 
it ;  and  all  his  enjoyments  are  ours.  Our  soul,  to  use  St.  Bernard's  phrase, 
exists  when  it  loves ;  and  it  exists,  in  all  the  enjoyments,  of  him  whom  it 
loves. 

If  the  benevolent  affections  be  so  important,  as  sources  of  happiness, 
the  malevolent  afiections,  we  found,  were  not  less  important  parts  of  our 
mental  constitution,  as  the  defence  of  happmess  against  the  injustice  which 
otherwise  would  every-  moment  be  invading  it ; — 4he  emotions  of  the  indi* 
vidual  injured,  being  to  the  miurer  a  certainQr,  that  his  crime  will  not  be 
without  one  interested  in  avengmg  it ;  and  the  united  emotions  of  mankind, 
as  concurring  with  this  individual  interest  of  retribution,  being  almost  the 
certainty  of  vengeance  itself.  K  vice  can  perform  these  ravages  in  the 
moral  world,  which  we  see  at  present, — ^what  would  have  been  the  desola- 
tion, if  there  had  been  no  motives  of  terror,  to  restrain  the  guilty  arm, — if 
frauds  and  oppressions,  which  now  work  in  secret,  could  have  come  boldly 
forth  into  the  great  community  of  mankind,  secure  of  approbation  in  every 
eye,  or  at  least  of  no  look  of  abhorrence,  or  shuddering  at  their  very 
approach.  It  is  because  man  is  rendered  capable  of  hatred,  that  crimes, 
which  escape  the  law  and  the  judge,  have  their  punishment  in  the  terror  of 
the  guilty.  <^  Fortune,"  it  has  been  truly  said^^*  frees  many  from  vengeence^ 
but  it  cannot  free  them  from  fear^ — it  cannot  free  them  from  the  knowledge 

•  JuTenal,  Sat.  lii.  t.  188—130. 
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of  that  general  disgust  and  scorn,  which  nature  has  so  deeply  fixed  m  all 
mankind,  for  the .  crimes  which  they  have  perpetrated.  Amid  the  security 
of  a  thousand  concealments,  they  cannot  think  themselves  sufficiently  con- 
cealed from  that  hatred,  which  is  ever  ready  to  burst  upon  them ;  for  con- 
science is  still  with  them,  like  a  treacherous  informer,  pointing  them  out  to 
themselves." — ^'Muhos  fortuna  psna  liberat,  roetu  neminem.  Quare?  quia 
infixa  nobis  ejus  rei  aversatio  est,  quam  natura  damnavit.  Ideo  namquam 
fides  latendi  fit,  etiam  latentibus,  quia  coarguit  illos  conscientia,  et  ipsos  sibi 
ostendit.*** 

The  emotions,  to  which  I  am  next  to  direct  your  attention,  are  those,  by 
which,  instantly,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  we  become  partakers  of  the 
vivid   feelings  of  others,  whether  pleasing  or  painful.    They  are  general 
afiections  of  sympatkyy  a  term,  which  expresses  this  participation  of  both 
species  of  feehngs,  though,  in  common  language,  it  is  usually  applied,  more 
particularly  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in  sorrow.    By  some  philosophers, 
indeed,  we  have  been  said  to  be  incapable  of  this  participation,  except 
of  feelings   of   that  sadder    kind ; — ^though  the  denial  of  this    s}rmpathy 
with  happiness — a  denial  so  unfavourable  and  so  false  to  the  social  nature 
of  man,-^is  surely  the  result  only  of  narrow  views,  and  imperfect  analysis. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  mis- 
lead them.    The  state  of  happiness  is  a  state,  which  we  are  so  desirous  of 
feeling,  and  so  readily  afiect  to  feel,  even  when  we  truly  feel  it  not^  that  our 
participation  of  it  becomes  less  remarkable,  being  expressed  merely  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  common  courtesies  of  society  require  us  to  express  our- 
selves, even  when  we  are  feeling  no  peculiar  satisfaction.     If  the  4ace  must, 
at  any  rate,  be  dressed  in  smiles  at  meeting,  and  retain  a  certain  number  of 
these  smiles  with  an  occasional  smile  more  or  less,  according  to  the  turn  of 
the  conversation,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  interview,  the  real  complacency 
which  is  felt  in  the  pleasures  of  others,  is  not  marked,  because  the  air  of 
complacency  had  been  assumed  before.    All  this  is  so  well  understood,  in 
that  state  oi  strange  simulation,  and  dissimulation,  which  constitutes  artificial 
politeness,  that  a  smile  of  welcome  b  as  little  considered  to  be  a  certain 
evidence  of  gratification  at  heart,  as  the  common  forms  of  humility,  which 
close  a  letter  of  business,  are  understood  to  signify  truly,  that  the  writer  b 
the  very  humble  and  most  obedient  servant  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed.    Joy,  then, — that  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of  joy, — ^may  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  dress  of  society,  ana  real  complacency  is  thus  as 
Ettle  remarkable,  as  a  well-fashioned  coat  in  a  drawing  room.    Let  us  con- 
ceive a  single  ragged  coat  to  appear  in  the  brilliant  circle,  and  all  eves  will 
be  instantly  fixed  on  it.     Even  Beauty  itself,  till  the  buzz  of  astomsbment 
is  over,  will,  for  the  moment,  scarcely  attract  a  single  gaze,  or  Wit  a  single 
listener.     Such  with  respect  to  the  general  dress  of  the  social  mind,  isgrtrf. 
It  is  something,  for  the  very  appearance  of  which  we  are  not  prepared.     A 
face  of  smiles  is  what  we  meet  constantly ;  a  face  of  sorrow,  the  fixed  and 
serious  k)ok,  the  low,  or  faltering  tone,  the  very  silence,  the  tear, — ^are 
foreign,  as  it  were,  to  the  outward  scene  of  things  in  which  we  exist.    We 
see  evidence,  in  this  case,  that  something  has  happened,  to  chance  the  gene- 
ral aspect ;  while  the  look,  and  the  voice  of  gaiety,  as  they  are  uie  look  and 
the  voice  of  every  hour,  mdicates  to  us  only  the  presence  of  the  individual, 
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and  not  any  peculiar  affection  of  his  mind.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  the  appearance  of  grief,,  as  the  more  unusual  of  the  two,  should 
absorb  to  itself,  m  common  language,  a  name,  which  may  originally  have 
been  significant  alike  of  the  participation  of  grief  and  ioy.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that /oy,  though  delighting  in  ^rmpathy,  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  this  sympathy,  so  much  as  sorrow.  In  diffusing  cheerfulness,  we 
seem  rather  to  give  to  others,  than  to  receive ;  while,  in  the  sympathy  of 
grief,  which  we  exdte,  we  feel  every  look  and  tone  of  kindred  sorrow,  as 
so  much  given  to  us.  It  is,  as  if  we  were  lightened  of  a  part  of  our  burthen  ; 
and  we  cannot  feel  the  relief,  without  feeling  gratitude  to  the  compassionate 
heart,  that  has  lessened  our  affliction,  by  dividing  it  with  us.  It  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  because  the  appearance  of  grief  is  more  unusual,  that  we  have 
affixed  to  this  appearance  a  peculiar  language,  or  at  least  apply  to  it  more 
readily  the  terms,  that  are  significant  also  of  other  appearances, — but,  in 
some  degree,  also,  because  the  sympathy  of  those  who  sorrow  with  us,  is  of 
far  more  value,  than  the  sympathy  of  those  who  merely  share  our  rejoicing, 
and  therefore  dwells  more  readily  and  lastingly  m  our  remembrance. 

It  is  not  more  true,  however,  that  we  weep  with  those  who  weep,  than 
that  we  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice.  There  is  a  charm  in  general  glad- 
ness, that  steals  upon  us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and,  if  we  have  no  cause 
of  sorrow,  it  is  suflicient  for  our  momentary  happiness,  that  we  be  in  the 
company  of  the  happy.  Who  is  there,  of  such  fixed  melancholy,  as  not 
to  have  feh,  innumerable  times,  this  delight  that  arises,  without  any  cause, 
but  the  delight  which  has  preceded  it ;  when  we  are  happy  for  hours,  and 
on  looking  back  on  these  hours  of  happiness,  can  discover  nothmg,  but  our 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  others,  which  have  been  reflected  back, 
and  again,  from  each  to  each.  So  strong  is  this  sympathetic  tendency,  that 
we  not  merely  share  the  gaiety  of  the  gay,  but  rejoice  also  with  inanimate 
things,  to  which  we  have  given  a  cheerfukess,  that  does  not,  and  cannot  be- 
long to  them.  There  are,  in  the  changeful  aspects  of  nature,  so  many 
analogies  to  the  emotions  of  living  beings,  that  in  animating  poetically,  vrbat 
exhibits  to  us  these  analogies,  we  scarcely  feel,  till  we  reflect,  that  we  are 
using  metaphors;  and  that  the  clear  and  sunny  sky,  for  example,  is  as  little 
cheerful,  as  that  atmosphere  of  fogs  and  darkness,  through  which  the  sun 
shines  only  enough  to  show  us,  how  thick  the  gloom  must  be,  which  has 
resisted  all  the  penetrating  splendours  of  his  beams.  When  nature  is  thus 
once  animated  by  us,  it  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  sympathisse  with  the  living, 
that  we  should,  for  the  moment,  sympathize  with  it  too,  as  with  some 
living  thing.  It  is  this  sympathy,  with  a  cheerfulness  which  we  have  our- 
selves created,  that  constitutes  a  great  part  of  that  ^^  moral  delight  and  ioy," 
which  is  so  well  described,  as  ^*  able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  despair.''  In 
the  poem  of  The  Seasons,  accordingly,  the  influence  of  Spring  is,  with  not 
less  truth  than  poetic  beauty,  supposed  to  be  felt  chiefly  by  those,  whose 
moral  sjrmpathies  are  the  most  lively. 

"  When  Heaven  and  Earth,  aa  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul, 
Can  man  forbear  to  join  the  genera!  smile 
Of  Nature  ? — Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  breast, 
When  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  ? — ^Hence  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowery  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 
Hard  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe. 
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Or  only  Itivish  to  younehresr^-awav ! — 

But  come,  ye  seneroua  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 

With  wannest  beam ;  and  on  your  open  fronts 

And  liberal  eye,  sits,— from  his  dark  retreat, 

Invoking  modest  Want. — Nor,  till  invoked. 

Can  resuess  Goodness  wait ;  your  active  search 

Leaves  no  cold  wintry  oomer  unexplored ; 

Likrsilent-working  Heaven,  surprising  oft 

The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 

For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 

Bk>ws  Spring  abroad :  for  you  the  teeming  clouds 

Descend  in  gladsome  plentv  o'er  the  world  ;•— 

And  the  Sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you. 

Ye  flower  of  human  race  ?    In  these  green  days, 

Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  heM, 

Life  flows  afresh,  and  young-eved  Health  exalts 

The  whole  creation  round.    Cfontentment  walks 

The  sunny  |[;lade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss     ^ 

Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 

To  purchase.    Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 

By  swift  decrees,  the  love  of  Nature  works 

And  warms  the  bosom :  till  at  last,  sublimed 

To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat, 

Wc  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 

The  joy  of  God,  and  see  a  happy  world.' 


f>tt 


In  die  very  pleasing  Ode  to  May,  which  forms  one  of  the  few  relicfi  of 
the  genius  of  West,  there  is  a  thought,  in  accordance  with  this  eeneral  sym- 
pathy of  nature,  which  expresses,  wiUi  great  force,  that  animating  influence 
of  which  I  speak.    After  invdcing  the  tardy  May  to  resume  her  reign, 

**  With  balmv  breath  and  flowery  tread, 
Rise  from  tnv  soft  ambrosial  bed. 
Where,  in  Elysian  slumber  bound. 
Embowering  myrtles  veil  thee  round," 

he  descnbes  the  impadence  of  all  nature  for  her  accustomed  presence,  and 
concludes  with  an  image,  which  his  friend  Gray  jusdy  termed  ^  bold,  but 
not  too  bold," — 

**  Come  then,  with  Pleasure  at  thy  nde, 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide ;  , 

Create,  where'er  thou  tum'st  thine  eye. 
Peace,  plenty,  love,  and  harmony ; — 
Ttli  every  beine  shave  its  part. 
Till  heaven  and  earth  be  glad  at  heart."« 

In  a  fine  morning  of  that  delightful  season,  amid  sunshine  and  fragrance, 
and  the  thousand  voices  of  joy,  tibat  make  the  air  one  universal  song  of  rap- 
ture, who  is  there  that  does  not  feel,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  truly  glad 
at  heart,  and  who  does  not  sympathize  with  Nature,  as  if  with  some  living 
bebg  diffiising  happiness,  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses  ? 

We  sympathize,  then,  even  with  the  imaginary  cheerfulness,  which  ourselvea 
create  in  things,  that  are  as  incapable  of  cheerfuhess,  as  of  sorrow ;  and  still 

*  V.  866—900. 
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more  do  we  sjrmpathize  with  living  gladness,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  a 
cause  so  disproportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion,  as  to  force  us  to 
pause  and  measure  the  absurdity.  I  have  already  said,  that  we  seem  to 
sympathize  less  with  the  pleasures  of  others,  than  we  truly  do ;  because  the 
real  sympathy  is  lost  in  that  constant  air  of  cheerfulness,  which  it  is  a  part 
of  good  manners  to  assume.  If  the  laws  of  politeness  required  of  us  to  as- 
sume, in  society,  an  appearance  of  sadness  as  they  noW  require  from  us  an 
appearance  of  some  slight  degree  of  gaiety,  or,  at  least,  of  a  disposition  to 
he  gay,  it  b  probable,  that  we  should  then  remark  any  sympathy  with  glad- 
ness, as  we  now  remark  particularly  any  sympathy  with  sorrow ;  and  we 
should  certainly,  then,  use  the  general  name,  to  express  the  former  of  these, 
as  the  more  extraordinary, — in  the  same  way,  as  we  now  use  it  particularly 
to  express  the  feelings  of  commiseration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  tendencies  of  our  nature,  however,  to 
the  participation  of  the  gay  and  sad  emotions  of  those  around  us,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  double  tendency.  We  rek>ice  with  those  who  rejoice, 
merely  because  they  are  rejoicing ; — and,  without  any  misfortune  of  our 
own,  we  feel  a  sadness,  at  the  very  aspect  of  affliction  in  those  around 
us,  and  shrink  and  shudder,  on  the  application  to  them  of  any  cause  of  paio, 
which  we  know  cannot  reach  ourselves. 

Many  of  me  phenomena  of  sympathy,  I  have  little  doubt,  are  referable 
to  the  laws,  to  which  we  have  traced  the  common  phenomena  of  suggestion 
or  association.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  these 
very  laws,  that  the  sight  of  any  of  the  common  .symbols  of  internal  feeling, 
should  recall  to  us  the  feeling  itself,  in  the  same  way  as  a  portrait  or  rather, 
as  the  alphabetic  name  of  our  friend,  recalls  to  us  the  conception  of  our 
friend  himself.  Some  faint  and  shadowy  sadness  we  undoubtedly  should 
feel,  therefore,  when  tlie  external  signs  of  sadness  were  before  us,— scnne 
greater  cheerfulness  on  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  in  others,— even 
mough  we  had  no  peculiar  susceptibility  of  sympathizing  emotion,  distinct 
from  the  mere  general  tendencies  of  suggestion.  To  these  general  tenden- 
cies, I  am  inclined,  particularly,  to  refer  the  external  involuntary  signs  of  our 
sympathy,— the  shrinking  of  our  own  limbs,  for  example,  when  we  see  the  knife 
in  any  surgical  operation,  about  to  be  applied  to  the  limb  of  another, — the 
contortions  of  body  with  which  the  mob  regard  the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer, 
when  they  throw  themselves  into  the  postures  that  would  be  necessary  for 
counteracting  their  own  tendency  to  fall,  if  they  were  in  the  situation  ob- 
served by  them.  Whatever  state  of  mind,  in  the  direction  of  our  muscular 
movements,  may  be  necessary  for  producing  these  mstant  postures,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  feeling  of  peril,  which  the  mind  would  have  in  the  situation 
observed ;  and  this  feeling  is  suggested  by  the  attitude  in  others,  that  may 
be  considered  as  an  external  sign  of  the  feeling.  That  the  mere  conception 
is  sufficient  for  producing  these  muscuUr  movements,  without  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  any  one  with  whose  movements  our  own  may  be  thought  to  accord, 
by  some  mysterious  harmony,  is  shown  by  cases,  in  which  ethereal  communi- 
cations, and  vibrations,  and  every  foreign  cause  of  sympathy  that  can  be 
imagined  by  the  most  extravagant  lover  of  hypothesis,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  absent,  because  there  is  no  foreign  object  of  sympathy  whatever ;  in 
which  we  may  be  said,  almost  without  absurdity,  to  sympathize  with  our- 
selves— ^when  we  shudder,  indeed,  as  if  sympathizing,  but  shudder  at  a  mere 
thought.    Thus,  in  looking  down  from  a  precipice,  we  shrink  back  as  we 
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gaze  on  the  dreadful  abyss  which  would  receive  us  if  we  were  to  make  a 
single  false  step,  or  if  the  crumbling  soil  on  which  we  tread  were  to  betray 
our  footing.  The  notion  of  our  fdl  is  readily  suggested  by  the  aspect  of 
the  abyss,  and  of  the  narrow  spot  which  separates  us  fn»n  it, — ^this  notion  of 
our  fail,  of  course,  suggests  the  feelings  which  would  arise  at  such  a  dread- 
ful moment ;  and  these  again  produce,  in  the  same  manner,  that  consecutive 
state  of  mind,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the  bodily  movements  of  shrink- 
ing depend.  We  first  have  the  simple  conception  of  the  fall, — we  then 
have,  in  some  degree,  the  feelings  that  would  attend  the  beginning  to  fall, — 
we  then,  having  this  lively  image  of  peril,  shribk  back  to  save  ourselves  baia 
that  which  seems  to  us  more  real,  because  m  harmony  with  the  whole  sMe 
of  terror  before  us,  which  presents  to  us  the  same  aspect  that  would  be  pre- 
sent to  us,  if  what  we  merely  imagined  were  actually  at  that  very  moment 
taking  place.  Such  is  the  series  of  phenomena  that  produce  one  of  the 
most  uneasy  states  in  which  the  mind  can  exist ;  a  state,  which  I  may  sup- 
pose you  all  to  have  experienced  in  some,  degree,  before  the  repetition  of 
these  giddy  views,  with  impunity,  has  counteracted  the  giddiness  itself,  by 
rendering  the  feeling  of  security  so  habitual,  as  to  rise  instantly,  and  be  a 
constant  part  of  the  whole  complex  state  of  mind. 

But,  though  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  sympathy^  is 
truly  referable  to  the  common  laws  of  sttggesiionj  that,  by  producing  certain 
conceptions,  produce  also,  indirectly,  the  emotions  that  are  consequent  on 
these, — and,  though  it  is  possible  that  not  the  chief  part  only,  but  the  whole, 
may  flow  from  these  simple  laws,*  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  all  its  phe- 
nomena depend  upon  these  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  this  reflex  motion  in  certain  minds,  by 
which,  even  when  the  laws  of  suggestion,  and  the  consequent  images  which 
rise  to  the  mind,  are  similar,  the  sympathy,  as  a  subsequent  emotion,  is  more 
or  less  vivid;  since  there  is  no  particular  law  of  suggestion,  unless  we  form 
one  for  this  particular  case,  the  force  of  which,  in- any  greater  degree,  seems 
to  accompany,  with  equal  and  corresponding  proportion,  the  more  lively 
compassion ;  but  our  sympathies  are  stronger  and  weaker,  with  all  possible 
varieties  of  suggestion,  in  every  otlier  respect.  It  would  be  vain,  however,  if 
there  truly  be  such  a  peculiar  susceptibility,  to  attempt  an^  nicer  inquiiy,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  original  elements,  which  are  obviously  beyond  the 
power  of  our  analysis,  or  of  fixing  the  precise  pomt,  at  which  the  influence 
of  ordinary  suggestion  ceases,  and  the  influence  of  what  is  peculiar  m  the 
tendency  to  sympathy,  if  there  be  any  peculiar  influence,  begins. 

One  most  important  distinction,  however,  it  is  necessarv  to  make,  to  save 
you  from  an  error,  into  which  the  use  of  a  single  term  for  two  successive 
feelings,  and  I  may  add,  the  general  imperfect  analysis  of  philosophers,  might 
otherwise  lead  you. 

What  is  commonly  termed  pity,  or  compassion,  or  sympathy,  even  when 
the  circucnstances  which  merely  lead  to  the  sympathy,  are  deducted  firom 
the  emotion  itself,  is  not  t>ne  simple  state,  but  two  successive  states  of  mind, 
the  feeling  of  the  sorrow  of  others,  and  the  desire  of  relieving  it.  The  fohner 
of  these  is  that  which  leads  me  to  rank  pity  as  an  immediate  emotion, — the 
latter,  which  is  a  separate  affection  of  the  mind,  subsequent  to  the  other,  and 
easily  distinguished  from  it,  we  should  rank,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  akme, 
with  our  other  desires,  which,  in  like  manner,  arise  from  some  view  of  good 
to  be  attained,  or  of  evil  to  be  removed. 
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After  this  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  pitj  into  its  constituent  ejements,  a 
fively  feeling  participant  of  die  sorrow  of  others,  and  the  desire  of  relief  to 
diat  sorrow,  a  desire,  wUch,  in  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  greater  or 
less,  as  the  mind  is  more  boievolent,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you,  that 
the  first  of  these  elements  is,  as  mere  grief,  an  emodqo  of  the  same  species 


with  the  primary  grief  with  which  we  are  said  to  sympathiie,  or  with  any  other 
grief  which  we  are  capable  of  feeling,— a  form,  in  aiort,  of  that  general  sad- 
ness which  has  been  already  considered  by  us.  And,  as  a  mere  state  or 
m  of  the  mind,  considered  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
ice  it,  or  the  circumstances  which  follow  it,  I  confess,  that  there  does 
^em  to  me  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  grief  itself,  of  pity,  when  separated, 
by  such  an  analysis,  fi^m  all  thought  of  the  primanr  sufferer,  whose  sorrow 
we  feel  to  have  been  reflected  on  us,  and  irom  the  consequent  desire  of 
affi>rding  him  aid.  But,  though  the  elementary  feeling  itsdf  may  be  similar, — 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  arises,  and  the  circumstances  which  accompany 
it,  when,  without  any  direct  cause  of  pain,  we  jet  catch  pain,  as  it  were,  by  a 
sort  of  contagious  sensy^ility,  from  the  mere  violence  of  another's  angubh,  are 
of  so  very  pecidiar  a  kind,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  to  this  suscepti*- 
biliQr  of  sympathetic  feeling  a  distinct  place  in  our  arrangement ;  for  the  same 
reason,  as  in  our  systems  of  physics,  we  refer  to  different  physical  powers, 
and,  therefiMre,  to  difierent  parts  of  our  system,  the  same  apparent  motions  of 
bodies,  when  these  motions,  though  in  themselves  apparendy  the  same  which 
might  be  produced  by  other  causes,  are  the  results  of  causes  that  are  in  their 
own  nature  strikingly  difierent.  Pity,  however  complex  the  state  of  mind 
may  be  which  it  expresses,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  states  in 
which  the  mind  can  exist,  and  afibrds  itself  an  example  of  the  advantage  of 
treating  our  emotions  as  complex  rather  than  elementary,— an  advantage 
which  led  me  to  form  that  particular  arrangement  of  our  emotions,  in  the 
order  of  which  they  have  been  submitted  to  your  consideration,— when,  if 
the  mere  elements  had  been  all  that  were  submitted  to  you,  you  would  perhaps 
have  been  litde  able  to  distinguish  in  them  the  familiar  complex  states  of 
mind,  which  alone  you  have  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  emotions. 

Even  that  primary  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  is  a  mere  participation  of 
the  su&rines  of  another,  it  may  pernaps  be  thought,  is  only  a  form  of  the 
auctions  01  love  before  considered  by  us,  since  there  can  be  no  love  without 
a  participation  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  object  beloved.  But  these 
sympathies  are  emotions  arising  from  love,  not  the  mere  regard  itself.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  word  love  is  often  employed,  very  vaguely,  to  signify, 
not  the  mere  afiections  of  mind  which  constitute  the  vivid  feelings  of  regard, 
but  every  affection  of  mind  that  has  any  reference  to  the  object  of  this  regonl. 
We  give  the  name  of  love  b  this  way,  to  the  whole  successive  states  of  mind 
of  the  lover,  as  if  love  were  something  diflused  in  them  all ;  but  this,  diough 
a  convenient  expression,  is  still  a  vague  one ;  and  the  emotions  are  not  the 
less  different,  in  themselves,  for  being  comprehended  in  a  single  word.  The 
emotion  of  s]rmpathy  is  still  different  from  the  simple  feeling  of  affection,  even 
when  the  object  of  our  sympathy  is  truly  the  object  of  our  love.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  it,  mdeed,  but  it  is  not  the  same,  as  that  feeling  of  warm  regard 
from  which,  in  such  a  case,  it  arose. 

So  difierent  is  the  mere  sympathy  from  simple  love,  that  it  takes  place 
when  there  is  no  actual  love  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  positive  dislike 
or  abhorrence.     Let  us  imagine  not  one  atrocious  crime  only,  but  many 
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criraes  the  most  atrocious,  to  have  been  committed  by  ao  individual ,  and  let 
us  then  suppose  him  stretched  upon  the  rack,  every  limb  torn,  and  every  fibre 
quivering.  Let  us  imagine,  tliat  we  hear  the  heavy  fall  of  that  instrument, 
by  which  bone  after  bone  is  slowly  broken,— dividing  with  dreadful  intervals, 
the  groans  of  the  victim,  that  cease  at  the  moment  at  which  the  new  stroke  is 
expected,  and  afterwards  rise  again  instantly  in  more  dreadful  anguish,  to 
cease  only  when  another  more  agonizing  stroke  is  again  on  the  point  of 
falling,  or  when  the  milder  agony  of  death  overwhelms  at  once  the  suffering 
and  die  sufferer.  Does  our  hatred  of  the  criminal  save  us  even  from  the 
slightest  uneasiness  at  what  we  see  and  hear  f  Do  we  feel  no  cold  shudder- 
ing at  the  sound  of  the  worse  than  deadly  blow  f  no  terror,  increasing  into 
agony  at  the  moment  when  it  pauses,  as  we  expected  it  to  fall  again  ?  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  there  is  agony  before  our  eyes.  Without  loving  the  suf- 
ferer,-—for  diough  the  feelings  that  oppress  us,  ma^  not  allow  us  to  think  of 
his  atrocities  at  the  moment,  they  certainly  do  not  invest  him  with  any  amia- 
ble qualities,  except  that  of  being  miserable,— *we  feel  for  him  what  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  feel  for  any  living  thing  that  is  in  equal  anguish.  We  should 
feel  this, — if  the  anguish  be  of  a  kind  that  forces  itself  upon  our  senses  in  all  its 
dreadful  reality,— though  his  crimes  were  whispered  to  us  eveiy  moment; 
ai^  when  he  Ues  mangled  and  groaning  before  us,  if  we  were  forced  to  inflict 
another  stroke  with  our  own  hands,  that  was  to  break  the  last  unbroken  limb, 
or  to  receive  the  blow  ourselves,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  from  which  alternative 
we  should  shrink  with  a  more  frightful  and  sickly  loathing. 

In  all  this,  nature  has  consulted  well.  If  our  sympathy  had  been  made  to 
depend  on  our  moral  approbation,  it  would  rise  in  many  cases  too  late  to  be 
of  profit.  We  are  men ;  and  nothing  which  man  can  feel  is  foreign  to  us. 
The  {rieod  of  the  Self-tormentor  in  TefBhce's  comedy,  when  he  uttered 
these  memorable  words,  which  have  been  so  often  quoted,  "  Homo  sum ; 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,"*— expressed  only  what  the  Author  of  our 
being  has  fixed,  in  some  degree,  in  every  heart,  and  which  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  mental  constitution  of  tlie  virtuous,  as  their  powers  of  memory  and 
reason. 

If  compassbn  were  to  arise  only  after  we  had  ascertained  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  sufi«rer,  and  weighed  all  tlie  consequences  of  good  and  evil 
which  might  resuk  to  society  from  the  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer, 
who  would  rush  to  the  preservatk>n  of  the  drowning  mariner,  to  the  succour 
of  the  wounded,  to  the  aid  of  him  who  calls  for  help  against  the  ruffians  who 
are  assailing  him  ?  Our  powers  of  giving  assistance  have  been  better  accom- 
modated to  the  necessities  which  may  be  relieved  by  them.  By  the  principle 
of  compassion  within  us,  we  are  benefactors  almost  without  willing  it ;— we 
have  already  done  the  deed,  when,  if  deliberation  had  been  necessary  as  a 
previous  step,  we  should  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  calculation  which  was 
to  determine,  by  a  due  equipoise  of  opposite  circumstances,  the  propriety  of 
the  relief. 

Even  in  the  case  of  our  happier  feelings,  it  is  not  a  slight  advantage,  that 
Nature  has  made  the  sight  of  joy  productive  of  joy  to  him  who  merely  beholds 
it.  Men  are  to  mingle  in  society ;  and  they  bring  into  society  affections  of 
mind  that  are  almost  infinitely  various, — hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  sadness, 
projects  and  pas^ons,  far  more  contrasted,  than  their  mere  external  varieties 
of  form  and  colour.     If  these  internal  diversities  of  feeling  were  to  continue 

*  Actus  I.  Soena  i.  v.  25. 
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as  they  are,  what  delight  could  society  afibrd  ?  The  opposition  would  render 
the  company  of  each  a  burden  to  die  other.  The  gay  would  fly  from  the 
sullen  gloom  of  tlie  melancholy  ;  the  melancholy  would  shrink  from  a  miilh 
which  they  could  not  partake,  and  which  would  throw  them  back  upon  their 
own  sorrows  with  a  deeper  intensity  of  grief.  Such  is  the  confusion  which 
society  of  itself  would  present.  But  the  same  Power,  which  formed  this 
beautiful  system  of  the  universe  out  of  chaos,  reduces  to  equal  regularity  and 
beauty  thu  and  every  other  confusion  of  the  moral  world.  By  the  mere 
principle  of  sympathy,  all  tlie  discord  in  the  social  feelings  becomes  accord- 
ant. The  sad  unconsciously  become  gay ;  the  gay  are  softened  into  a  joy, 
that  has  less  perhaps  of  mirth,  but  not  less  of  delight ;  and  though  there  is 
still  a  diversity  of  cheerfulness,  aH  is  cheerfulness,— -as  in  a  concert  of  many 

^  bstruments,  in  which,  though  we  are  still  able  to  distinguish  each  instrument 

from  the  others,  and  though  the  simple  tones  of  each  may  be  various,  there  is 

i  still  one  universal  harmony  that  seems  to  animate  the  whole,  like  the  presence, 

and  the  voice  of  inspiration  of  the  celestial  power  of  Music  herself. 

But  if  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  be  shown,  in  the  provision  which  be  has 
made  for  diffiising  to  many  the  joy  which  is  felt  by  onef  how  much  more  ad- 
mirable is  the  providence  of  his  bounty,  in  that  instant  difiiision  to  others  of 
the  grief  which  is  felt  only  by  one,  that  makes  the  relief  of  this  suffering  not  a 
duty  merely,  which  we  coldly  perform,  but  a  vmnt  which  is  almost  like  the 
\  necessity  of  some  moral  appetite !     Every  individual  has  thus  the  aid  of  aU 

the  powers  of  every  other  bdividual.  When  some  wretch  is  found  lying 
bleeding  on  the  common  street,  all  who  see  him  run  to  his  assistance,  as  if 
their  own  immediate  ease  depended  on  their  speed.  The  aged,  the  infirm, 
mix  in  the  mob,  with  an  interest  as  eager  as  if  they  were  able  to  join  in  the 
common  aid ;  the  very  child  stops  as  he  passes,  and  cannot  resume  his  sport, 
till  he  has  followed,  with  the  crowd,  the  half  insensible  object  of  so  many  cares 
to  a  place  where  surer  relief  may  be  procured.  When,  in  a  storm,  some 
human  being  is  seen,  in  the  distant  turf,  clinging  to  a  plank,  that  is  some- 
times driven  nearer  the  shore  and  sometimes  carried  further  off,  sometimes 
buried  in  the  surge  and  then  rising  again,  as  if  itself  struggling,  like  the  half- 
hopeless  wretch  whom  it  supports,  that  looks  sadly  to  the  shore  as  he  rises 
from  every  wave,— has  nature  abandoned  the  sufferer  with  aid  ?  Is  he  to 
find  no  one  who  will  make  at  least  an  effi)rt  to  save  a  human  being  that  is  on 
the  point  of  perishing  f     He  is  not  so  abandoned.     Nature  has  provided  a 

'  deliverence  for  him  in  the  bosom  of  every  spectator.    There  are  courageous 

hearts  and  strong  hands,  that,  in  the  very  peril  of  an  equal  fate^  will  rush  to 
his  succour,  and  that  in  laying  him  in  safety  on  that  soil,. which  he  despaired 
of  treading  again,  will  feel  only  the  joy  of  having  delivered  a  human  being, 
whose  name  and  whose  very  existence  were  unknown  to  them  before. 
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I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  NECESSARILY  INVOLVING  SOME  MORAL  EMO- 
TION.—3.  SYMPATHY,  CONCLUDED.— 4.  PRJDE  AND  HUMILITY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  considering  that  principle 
of  our  nature, — ^whether  original,  or  the  result  of  other  principles,—- by  which* 
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without  any  accession  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  any  misfortune  that  can 
affect  our  own  immediate  interest,  we  enter  into  the  happiness  or  the  sorrows 
of  others,  as  if  they  were  our  own. 

The  reality  of  this  species  of  ever-changing  transmigration,  by  which,  not 
after  death  merely,  but  during  every  successive  hour  of  our  waking  existence, 
we  pass,  as  it  were,- from  one  form  of  being  to  another,  as  the  joys  or  sorrows 
of  different  individuals  present  themselves  to  our  view,  I  traced  and  illustrated 
with  various  examples. 

Of  the  gladdening  influence  of  sympathy,  we  found  sufficient  proof  in  the 
cheerfulness  which  the  society  of  the  cheerful  naturally  diffuses  on  all  who 
come  within  the  circle  of  their  gaiety, — an  enchantment  as  powerful,  as  that 
by  which  the  magician  was  supposed  to  change,  at  his  will,  the  passions  of  all 
those  who  entered  within  tlie  circle  to  which  his  influence  extended.  Even 
the  melancholy,  who  began  at  first  by  striving,  perhaps  painfully,  to  assume 
an  appearance,  not  of  the  mirth,  indeed,  which  was  before  them,  but  at  least 
of  a  serenity  which  might  not  be  absolutely  discordant  with  it,  at  last  yield  un- 
consciously to  the  fascination ;  and,  when  a  sigh  sometimes  comes  upon  them, 
and  forces  them  to  pause,  are  astonished  to  look  back,  and  to  find  that  they 
have  been  happy.  * 

Of  the  saddening  influence  of  sympathy,  the  whole  phenomena  of  pity  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence, — when  the  mere  sight  of  grief,  far  from  leading  us 
to  fly  from  a  disagreeable  object,  leads  us  to  form  with  it  for  the  time  the 
closest  union.  Our  sympathy  identifies  us  with  the  sufferer  with  an  influence 
so  irresistible,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  feel  even  rapture  itself, 
if  amid  all  possible  objects  of  delight,  there  were  only  a  single  being  in  agony, 
that  turned  his  eye  on  ours,  even  though  it  were  without  a  groan,  as  he  sank 
beneath  the  lash,  or  writhed  upon  the  wheel. 

The  advantages  that  arise  from  this  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  found 
to  be  not  unimportant  in  the  diffusion  and  participation  even  of  our  gayer  feel- 
ings ;  since  those  who  mingle  in  society  are  thus  brought  nearer  to  one  gene- 
ral temper,  and  enjoy,  consequently,  an  intercourse  which  could  aflbrd  little 
delight  if  each  retained  his  own  particular  emotions,  that  might  be  in  absolute 
opposition  to  the  emotions  of  those  around.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  other 
class  of  feelings  that  we  found  its  inestimable  benefits,  in  that  instant  partici- 
pation of  grief,  and  consequent  eagerness  to  relieve  it,-  which  procures  for  the 
suflerer  assistance  in  situations  in  which  he  is  incapable  even  of  imploring 
aid ;  which  makes  friendlessness  itself  a  claim  to  more  general  firiendship ; 
and  which,  in  any  accident  that  befalls  the  obscurest  individual,  interests  in  his 
fate  whole  multitudes,  to  whom,  before  the  accident,  he  was  unknown,  or  an 
object  of  indifference.  If,  at  midnight,  in  a  crowded  city,  a  house  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  flames,  and  at  some  high  window,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
succour  wbich  could  be  given,  were  seen  by  glimpses,  through  the  darkness 
and  the  gloomy  light  that  flashed  across  it,  some  unfortunate  being,  irresolute 
whether  to  leap  down  the  dreadful  height, — seeming  at  one  moment  on  the 
point  of  making  the  attempt,  and  then,  after  repeated  trials,  shrinking  back  at 
last  into  the  flames  that  burst  over  him ;  with  what  lively  emotions  of  interest 
would  he  be  viewed  by  the  whole  crowd,  in  which  there  would  not  be  an  eye 
that  would  not  be  fixed  upon  him !  What  agitation  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
what  shrieks  of  liiany  voices  at  the  last  dreadful  moment !  It  would  truly 
seem,  in  such  a  case,  as  if,  m  the  peril  of  a  single  human  being,  the  whole 
multitude  that  gazed  on  him  were  threatened  with  destruction^  from  which 
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his  escape,  if  escape  were  possible,  was  to  be  the  pledge,  and  the  only 
pledge,  of  safety  to  all. 

The  emotions,  next  to  be  considered  b^  ns,  are  thoseof  pride  and  kumUiiy 
— ^the  vivid  feelings  of  joy  or  sadness,  which  attend  the  contemplation  of  our- 
selves, when  we  regard  our  superiority  or  inferiority,  in  any  qualities  of  mind 
or  body,  or  in  the  external  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed. 

Pride  and  humility,  therefore,  always  imply  some  comparison.  We  can 
as  little  be  proud,  without  the  consideration  of  an  inferior,  as  we  can  be  taller 
in  stature,  without  some  one  who  is  shorter ; — unless  when,  by  a  sort  of  indi- 
rect comparison,  we  measure  ourselves  with  ourselves,  in  the  present  and  tbe 
East,  and  feel  a  delightful  emotion,  as  we  look  back  on  the  progress  which  we 
ave  made. 

When  I  define  prides  to  be  that  emotion,  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  our  excellence.  I  must  be  understood,  as  limiting  the  phrase  to  tbe  singk 
emotion^  that  immediately  follows  the  contemplation.  The  feeling  of  our  ex- 
cellence, may  give  rise  directly  or  indirectly,  to  various  other  afiections  of 
the  mind.  It  may  lead  us,  to  impress  others,  as  much  as  possible,  with  our 
superiority — which  we  may  do  in  two  ways,  by  presenting  to  them,  at  every 
moment,  some  proofs  of  our  Advantages,  mental,  bodily,  or  in  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune ;  or  by  bringing  to  their  mind,  directly,  their  inferiority,  by  the  scorn 
with  which  we  treat  them.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  conduct,  in  which 
we  studiously  bring  forward  any  real  or  supposed  advantages  which  we  pos- 
sess, is  what  is  commonly  termed  vanity, — the  latter,  in  which  we  wish  to 
make  more  directiv  felt,  the  real  or  supposed  comparative  meanness  of  tliese, 
is  what  is  commonly  termed  haughtiness :  but  both,  though  they  may  arise 
from  our  mere  comparison  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  our  consequent 
feeling  of  superiority,  are  the  results  of  pride,  not  the  pride  itself.  We 
may  have  the  internal  emotion,  which  is  all  that  is  truly  pride,  togedier 
with  too  much  sense  to  seek  the  gratification  of  our  vanity,  by  any  childish 
display  of  excellencies,  substantial  or  frivolous :  since,  however  desirous  we 
may  be  that  these  advantages  should  be  known,  we  may  have  the  certainty, 
that  they  could  not  be  made  known  by  ourselves,  without  tbe  risk  of  our 
appearing  ridiculous.  In  like  manner,  we  may  be,  internally,  very  full  of 
our  own  importance,  and  yet  too  desirous  of  the  good  opinion,  even  of  our 
inferiors,  to  treat  them  with  the  scorn  which  we  feel,  or,  to  make  a  i&ore 
pleasing  supposition,  too  humanely  considerate  of  their  uneasiness,  to  shock 
them,  by  forcing  on  them  the  painful  feeling  of  their  inferiority,  however 
gratifying  our  felt  superiority  may  be  to  ourselves.  VaniiVj  then,  and  haugk- 
tiness,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simple  pride,  which  leads  to  them, 
in  some  minds,  but  which  may  exist,  and  exist  as  readily  without  them, 
as  with  them. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  excellence  attained, — thus  separated  from  the  vani^ 
or  kaughtiness,  that  would  lead  to  any  ridiculous  or  cruel  display  of  it, — in* 
volves  nothing  which  is  actually  worthy  of  censure, — ^if  the  superiority  be  not 
in  circumstances  that  are  fi'ivolous, — ^still  less  in  circumstances  that,  tltfaousb 
sanctioned  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  imply  demerit  rather  than  merit.  In 
the  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  truly  praiseworthy  to  desire  to  excel,  it  must 
be  truly  noble  to  have  excelled.  It  is  impossible  to  be  desirous  of  excetting, 
without  a  pleasure,  in  having  excelled  ;  and,  where  it  would  be  culpable  to 
feel  pleasure  in  the  attainments  that  have  made  us  nobler  than  we  were  before, 
it  must,  of  course,  have  been  culpable,  to  desire  such  excellence. 
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It  is  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the  pleasure  of  excdlence,  as  a  mere  direct 
emotioD,  that  moral  error  consists,  but  in  those  Ul-ordered  affecUontj  which 
may  have  led  us  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  that  is  unworthy  of  our  desire, 
smd  that  cannot,  therefore,  shed  any  glory  on  our  attainment  of  it.  If  *our 
desires  are  fixed  only  on  excellence  in  what  is  gi>od^  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  feel  too  lively  a  pleasure,  in  the  gratification  of  these  desires.  We  may, 
indeed,  become  ridiculous,  by  our  vanity  b  displaying  our  attainments,— 
and,  which  is  far  worse,  we  may  exercise  a  sort  of  cruelty,  in  reminding 
others  by  our  scorn,  how  inferior  we  consider  them  to  ourselves ;  but  what  is 
morally  impn^r,  in  these  cases,  is  in  the  vtmUy  and  the  haughtiness,  not  in  the 
vivid  delight,  which  we  feel,  in  the  acquisition  of  excellence,  the  attauiment 
of  which  is  the  great  end,  and  the  glorious  labour,  of  virtue— an  excellence, 
that  renders  us  more  useful  to  mankind,  and  a  nobler  image  of  the  Power 
which  created  us* 

What  renders  the  feeling  of  delight  in  excellence  attained,  not  excuseable 
merely,  but  praise-worthy,  is  then,  a  right  estimate  of  those  objects,  in  which 
we  are  desirous  of  excelUng.  I  need  not  say,  that,  to  be  proud  of  being  pre- 
enuDeotin  vice,  implies  the  deepest  degradation  of  our  moral,  and  even  of  our 
intellectual  nature, — a  degradation,  far  more  complete  and  hopeless,  ihjfi  the 
commission  of  the  same  guih,  with  the  consciousness  of  imperfection.  But 
on  this  species  of  pride,  I  surely  need  not  dwell.  To  be  proud,  however,  of 
eminence  in  what  is  frivolous  only, — ^but  not  absolutely  profligate, — ^itself 
implies  no  slight  degree  of  moral  degradation ;  because  it  implies  a  blindness 
to  those  better  qualities,  that  confer  the  only  distinctions,  wnich  Virtue  can 
covet,  and  God  approve. 

These  distinctions  are  the  distinctions  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart, 
-^of  the  heart,  m  the  noble  desires  of  which  it  may  be  conscious,— of  the 
understanding,  in  that  knowledge,  by  the  acquisition  of  which,  we  are  able 
to  open  a  wider  field  to  our  generous  desires,  and  to  promote  more  effectually 
their  honourable  purposes.  In  this  preparatory  scene,  we  are  placed  to  en- 
;oy  as  much  happiness,  as  is  consistent  with  the  preparation  for  a  nobler 
world, — to  difiiise  to  others  all  the  happiness,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
communicate  to  them, — and  to  offer  to  him,  who  made  us,  that  best  adora- 
tion, which  consists  in  love  of  his  goodness,  and  an  unremitting  zeal,  to  execute 
the  honourable  charge  which  he  has  consigned  to  us,  of  furthering  those 
great  views  of  good,  which  men,  indeed,  may  thus  instrumentally  promote, 
but  which  only  the  divine  mind  could  have  originaUy  conceived.  In  this 
glorious  delegation^  all  earthly,  and,  I  may  say,  all  eternal  excellence  con- 
sists. With  whatever  illusion  human  pride  may  delight  to  flatter  itself,  he  is 
truly  tlie  noblest,  in  the  sight  of  wisdom  and  of  Heaven,  however  small  his 
share  may  be  of  that  adventitious  grandeur,  which  in  those  who  are  morally 
great,  is  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  in  those  who  are  morally  vile, — he  is 
tlie  noblest,  who  applies  his  faculties,  most  sedulously,  to  the  most  generous 
piuposes,  with  the  warmest  impression  of  that  divine  goodness,  which  has 
formed  the  heart  to  be  susceptible  of  wishes  so  divine.  If  we  be  proud  of 
any  thing,  which  does  not  confer  dignity  on  the  mtellectual,  or  moral,  or  reli- 
gious nature  of  man,  we  may  be  certain,  that  we  are  proud  of  that,  which,  if 
considered  without  relation  to  objects  that  may  be  inairectl^  pronK>ted  by  it, 
is,  in  itself,  more  worthy  of  our  contempt,  than  of  our  pnde.  The  peacQ. 
and  good  order,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  society,  require,  indeed, 
that  forms  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  mere  station,  and  to  Uie  accidental 
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possession  of  wedth,  and  hereditary  honours ;  but  tbej  do  not  require,  that 
the  paaeuar  of  these  should  conceive  himself  truly  raised  above  others,  in 
that  only  real  dignity,  which  is  mpre  than  a  trappii^,  or  form  of  courteous 
salutation,  in  the  gaudy  pageantries  of  the  day.  ^^  Lf  the  great,"  says  Mas- 
sillon,  ''have  no  ciber  gbiy,  than  that  of  their  ancestors ;  if  their  tides  are 
their  only  virtues ;  if  we  must  recall  past  ages^  to  find  b  them  something  that 
is  worthy  of  our  homage,  their  birth  dishonours  them,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  Their  name  is  opposed  by  us  to  their  person^ — ^we  read  the 
histories  that  record  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  we  demand  of 
their  unworthy  successors  the  virtues,  which  formerly  conferred  so  much 
glory  on  their  country.  The  weight  of  honour,  which  they  inherit,  is  to  them 
but  a  burthen,  that  sinks  them  still  lower  to  the  ground.  Yet,  how  visible  on 
every  brow  is  the  pride  of  their  origin.  They  count  the  degrees  of  their 
grandeur  by  ages,  which  are  no  more, — by  dignities,  which  they  no  longer 
possess, — by  actions,  which  they  have  not  performed, — by  ancestors,  of 
whom  a  little  indistinguishable  dust  is  all  that  remains, — ^by  monuments 
which  the  passing  injuries  of  season  after  season  have  efiaced ;  and  they 
think  themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  because  they  have  more 
domestic  ruins  to  mark  the  desolation  of  time,  and  can  thus  produce  more 

E roofs  than  other  men  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  High  birth,  it  will 
^  e  readily  allowed,  is  an  illustrious  prerogative,  to  which  the  consent  of  nations. 
in  every  period  of  the  world,  has  attached  peculiar  distinctions  of  honour. 
Yet  it  is  a  title  only,  not  a  virtue, — an  engagement  to  glory,  and  a  domestic 
lesson  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  obtained, — ^not  that  which  either 
constitutes  glory  or  confers  it.  The  succession  of  honour,  which  it  seeras 
to  convey  to  us,  perishes,  and  becomes  extinct  in  us,  if  we  inherit  only  the 
name,  without  inheriting  also  the  virtues  that  rendered  it  illustrious.  We  sink, 
then,  into  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  begin,  as  it  were,  a  new  race. 
Our  nobility  belongs  to  our  name  only,  and  our  person,  in  every  thing  which 
is  truly  our  own,  has  as  litde  ancestry,  as  the  meanest  of  the  crowd. 

"  Tota  licet  veteres  exoment  undique  cere 
Atn«i  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  Virtus. 
PauLus,  vel  Cosius,  vol  Drusus,  moribus  esto ! 
Hoi  ante  effigies  majonim  pone  tuonim  \ 
Precedant  ipsas  illite  conaule  Tirffas. 
Prima  mibi  debes  animi  bona ;— Sanctus  haberi 
Justitinque  tenaz,  factis,  dictisque  mireris ! 
AgnoBco  procerem.'** 

These  remarks,  in  application  to  the  pride  of  rank,  are  equally  applicable 
to  every  species  of  pride,  that  is  not  founded  on  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
mental  character.  If  it  be  absurd,  for  man,  to  feel,  as  if  he  trulv  shared  the 
glory  of  actions,  which  were  not  his  otm,— of  actions,  with  which  his  own 
conduct,  perhaps,  in  almost  every  instance,  might  be  contrasted,  with  far 
more  complete  opposition,  than  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious  ancestors  them- 
selves, might  have  been  contrasted  with  that  of  the  mean  and  ignoble  of  their 
own  time,  when  this  mere  contrast  with  vices  like  those  of  their  ofispring,  was 
that  which  conferred  dn  themselves  distinction, — 

'*  Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  .'-—Effigies  quo 
Tot  bellatoruin,  si  luditnr  alea  pemox 
Ante  Numantinos, — si  dormire  incipes  ortu 
Luciferi)  quo  signo  duces  et  castra  movebant ;"— t 

*  Juvenal.  Sat.  VII.— y.  19-^96.  t  Ibid.  r.  9—19. 
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if  even  this  self-illusioD,  which  usurps  or  claims  the  praise  of  virtue  m  the 
midst  of  vice,  be,  as  it  most  truly  is,  an  illusion,  it  must  at  the  same  dme 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  one,  with  which  the  general  sentiment  more  readily 
accords,  than  with  any  other  illusion  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible, 
— diat  though,  in  many  unfortunate  cases,  it  may  be  as  degrading  to  the  in- 
dividual who  proudly  receives  the  homage,  as  to  the  individuals  who  servilely 
offer  it, — in  'other  cases,  its  influence,  even  on  the  individual  himself,  is  ani- 
matii^,  and  truly  ennobling,  by  the  domestic  lessons  and  incitements  which 
it  presents ;  and  that  even  in  its  political  influence,  the  veneration  thus  at- 
tached to  hereditary  distinctions  has,  upon  the  whole,  by  the  social  tranquil- 
lity which  it  has  produced,  and  the  counteracting  powers  which  it  has  op- 
posed to  the  aggressions  of  individual  despotism,  been  productive  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  societv,  than  many  of  the  sublimest  abstractions  of  political  wisdom, 
— ^advantages,  ot  which  those  who  gave^  and  those  who  recewed  the  homage, 
were,  indeed,  alike  unconscious,  and  woidd  probably  have  been  regardless, 
even  if  they  had  known  them,  but  which  did  not  the  less  enter  into  the  con- 
templation of  jBim,  who  formed  mankind,  to  feel  this  almost  universal  sent^ 
ment,  for  nobler  purposes  than  the  mere  gratification  of  the  arrogance  of  a 
few,  and  the  meanness  of  many.  If,  then,  a  pride,  which  has  still  at  least 
some  relation  to  virtue,  or  to  what  v^as  counted  virtue,  however  distant,  in- 
volve absurdity, —  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  species  of  pride,  which  have 
no  relation  to  virtue  of  anv  kind,  which  are  founded  on  every  frivolity,  or 
perhaps  on  every  vice,  as  if  it  were  the  highest  tide  to  the  applause  of  man- 
kind, to  be  of  the  least  possible  service  to  their  interests^  What  shall  we 
think  of  the  mind  of  that  man,  who,  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  serving  God 
by  benefiting  the  world,  in  which  he  is  placed  to  represent  him,  can  derive 
dignity  from  the  thought  of  having  placed  a  button  where  a  button  never  had 
been  placed  before,  whose  face  glows  with  a  noble  pride,  as  he  walks  the 
streets  with  this  new  dignity, — and  who  derives  fix)m  the  consciousness  of 
this  button, — I  will  not  say  as  much  happiness,  for  I  will  not  prostitute  the 
noble  word, — but,  at  least,  as  much  self-complacency  as  is  felt,  in  the  hour  of 
his  glorious  mortaliQr,  by  the  expirmg  combatant  for  freedom,  or  the  martyr. 
So  pleased  are  we  with  distinction^  that  there  is  nothing,  however  con- 
temptible, fi*om  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  derive  some  additional  vanity, 
when  we  consider  it  as  our  own ; — a  book,  a  withered  flower,  a  dead  insect, 
a  bit  of  hard«earth,  confer  on  us  a  distinction  which  we  think  that  every  one 
must  envy.  If  the  book  be  the  only  known  copy  of  the  most  worthless  edi- 
tion,— the  flower,  the  insect,  the  stone,  the  only  specimens  of  their  kind  in 
the  c^ountry  which  has  the  honour  of  possessing  them,  we  are  of  as  rare 
merit,  in  our  own  eyes,  as  the  worthless  things  themselves.  Man  occupies 
indeed,  but  little  room  in  nature,  but  he  has  the  secret  of  spreading  lumself 
out  over  every  thing  belonging  to  him  ; — our  house,  our  gardens,  otrr  horses, 
our  dogs,  are  parts  of  our  own  bemg.  To  praise  them  is  to  praise  us ;  and, 
if  we  be  very  modest,  and  the  praise  very  profuse,  we  almost  blusb  at  the 
panegyric,  of  which  we  are  afraid  of  appearing  vain. 

'<  The  'squire  is  proud  to  see  his  courser  strain, 
And  well-breath'd  beagles  sweep  along  the' plain. 
8av,  dear  Hippolitus,  (whose  drink  is  ale, 
Wnose  erudition  is  a  Christmas  tale, 
Whose  mistress  is  saluted  with  a  smack, 
And  friend  received  with  thumps  upon  the  back,) 
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When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbler  leape  the  meondy 

And  Ringwood  opens  on  the  taintea  ground, 

Is  that  thy  praise  ?    Let  Ringwood^s  praise*  alone ; 

Joat  Ringwood  leaves  each  animal  his  own, 

ffor  envies  when  a  gipsy  you  commit, 

And  shakes  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit,— 

When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said, 

And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made/'t 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  how  ready  an  identification  of  our- 
selves with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  ns,  we  assume  a  praise,  that  belongs  as 
little  to  i»  as  to  any  other  human  being.  We  are,  with  respect  to  our  pos* 
sessions,  like  that  Soul  of  the  world,  of  which  ancient  poets  and  ancient  phi- 
losophers speak,  that  was.  supposed  to  be  difiiised  in  it  every  where  and  to  ani- 
mate the  whole.  We  exist,  in  like  manner,  in  every  thing  which  is  ours, 
with  a  sort  of  omnipresent  vanity ;  and  by  the  transfer  to  others  <£  the  mere 
trappings  of  our  external  state,  we  should  not  merely  ank  in  general  esnma- 
tion,  but  we  should  truly  feel  ourselves,  in  our  mortified  pride,  as  if  we  had 
lost  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  our  litde  virtues  and  perfectbns. 

To  common  minds,  that  are  unsusceptible  of  higher  pleasure,  this  pride  of 
external  thmgs  is  at  least  a  source  of  consolation ;  and  restores,  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  equilibrium,  which  might  seem  too  violently  broken  by  the  existing 
differences  of  inteUectual  capacity.  Those  who  are  absolutely  incapaUe  of 
feeling  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  genius,  are  perfectly  capable  of  deriving  all 
the  pleasure  which  can  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  volume  printed 
by  an  illustrious  printer,  and  bound  by  the  first  binder  of  the  age.  Those  who 
cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  as  the  manifestation  of  that  tran- 
scendent excellence  which  created  it,  may  be  capable  of  feeling  all  the 
excellence  of  a  tulip  or  carnation,  that  di&rs  from  other  tulips  or  camatiODs, 
by  some  slight  stain,  which  attracts  no  eye  but  that  of  a  florist  but  which  in- 
stantly attracts  a  florist's  eye,  and  fills  him  with  rapture,  if  he  be  the  fortunate 
possessor,  and  with  envy  and  despair,  if  it  be  the  property  of  another, — of  a 
rival,  perhaps,  whom  he  had  before  the  glory  of  vanquishing  in  a  contest  of 
hvacinths,  but  who  is  now  to  enjoy  the  revenge  of  a  triumph  so  much  more 
glorious. 

To  ordinary  minds,  these  little  rivabies  and  victories,  and  all  the  pride 
which  is  elevated  by  them,  or  depressed,  may  be  considered  as  forming  odty 
a  sort  of  feeble  compensation  for  those  greater  objects  of  excellence,  which 
their  microscopic  eyes,  that  see  the  little  as  if  it  were  great,  but  which  can- 
not see  the  great  itself,  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  because,  in  truth  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  them.  How  much  more  do  they  strike  us, 
however,  when  they  exist  in  minds  that  are  unquestionably  capable  of  higher 
attainments,  and  that  after  enlightening  the  world,  or  regulatmg  its  political 
destinies,  can  stoop  to  be  the  friend  of  a  boxer,  or  the  rival,  and,  perhaps, 
in  this  rivalry,  the  inferior  of  their  own  coachman  or  groom. 

"  Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  high  desert. 
His  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 
His  comprehensive  head, — ^All  interests  weigh*d 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd  ? — 
He  thanks  you  not — His  pride  is  in  Piquette, 
Newmarket  fame,  and  judgment  in  a  bet."| 

*  Fame — Orio.     t  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  I. 
t  Pope's  MonX  Essays,  £p.  I.  v.  81—86. 
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That  such  misplaced  pride,  in  which  the  merit  of  real  excellence  is 
scarcely  felt,  in  the  vanity  of  some  trifling  accomplishment,  or  of  feats  whidh 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  even  of  accomplishments,  however  trifling,  exists, 
not  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  poetry,  only,  but  m  real  life,  you  must  know 
too  well  from  the  biography  of  many  distinguished  characters,  to  require  any 
proofs  or  exemplifications  of  it ;  and  though  at  first,  perhaps,  the  pride  may 
seem  a  very  singular  anomaly,  in  mmds  in  which  the  general  power  of  dis* 
crimination  is  manifesdy  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not  very  difficult,  I  think,  to 
detect  at  least  the  chief  circumstance  which  tends  to  produce  and  fa- 
vour it 

The  pleasure  of  success,  in  any  case,  you  must  be  aware,  is  not  to  be 
esdmated  only  by  the  real  value  of  that  which  is  attained,  but  by  this  value 
combined  with  the  dwAtftdnets  of  the  attainment,  when  it  was  regarded 
by  us  merely  as  an  object  of  our  desire.  To  gain  what  we  considered  our- 
selves sure  of  gaining,  is  scarcely  a  source  of  any  very  high  satisfaction ; — 
to  gain  what  we  wished  to  gain,  but  what  we  had  little  thought  of  gaining,  is 
a  source  of  livdy  delight.  He  who  has  long  led  a  cabinet  of  statesmen,  by 
his  tnii^cendent  political  wisdom,  and  who  is  sure  of  leading  them,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  ready  sanction  of  every  measure  that  may  be  proposed  by  him  for 
die  ggvermnent  of  a  nation,  and  thus,  indirectly  perhaps,  for  the  reguladon 
of  the  fortune  of  the  world,  4s  not,  on  account  of  his  mere  political  wisdom, 
to  be  hdd  as  a  better  jockev  or  speedier  calculator  of  odds,  at  a  gamins  ta- 
ble.— With  this  profound  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  finance,  and  of  the 
relations  of  kingdoms^  he  is  not  as  sure,  therefore,  of  Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  a  bet,  as  he  b  of  saviqg  Europe,  without  betraying  the  interest 
of  his  own  land ; — and  though  he  may  be  far  more  skilful  in  making  armies 
march,  and  navies  appear  where  navies  most  are  wanted,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  down  more  birds  of  a  covey,  or  have  a  much  greater  chance 
of  being  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  than  the  stupidest  of  those  human  animals, 
who  spend  their  days  m  galloping  after  one.  There  is  a  more  anxious  sus- 
pense, therefore,  in  these  insignificant,  or  worse  than  insignificant  attempts, 
than  in  the  important  councils  which  his  judgment  and  eloquence  have  been 
accustomed  to  sway ;  and  consequently  a  livelier  pleasure,  when  the  su^ 
pense  has  terminated  favourably.  The  superiority  which  he  was  to  show  in 
greater  matters  excited  no  astonishment,  because  it  was  anticipated  by  all ; 
but  to  be  first  when  he  was  not  expected  to  be  first,  is  a  delightful  victory 
over  opinion ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  in- 
duced to  repeat  what  was  peculiarly  delightful,  and  be  flattered  by  each 
renewal  of  success.  It  is  only  the  contrast  of  his  high  powers  of  mind, 
which  renders  his  exultation,  in  the  pet^  triumph,  so  astonbhiog  to  us ;  and 
yet  it  is,  perhaps,  only  because  his  judgment  and  eloquence  are  so  transcen- 
dent, as  to  leave  no  suspense  whatever  with  respect  to  that  polidcal  dominion 
which  he  is  sure  to  exercise,  that  he  is  thus  gratified,  in  so  high  a  degree,  by 
the  petty  triumphs,  which  are  less  certain,  and  therefore  leave  him  the  ex- 
citement of  anxiety,  and  the  pleasure  of  success.  Had  his  intellectual 
powers  been  of  a  less  high  order,  and  less  sure  of  their  great  objects,  he 
would  probably  have  been  regardless  of  the  little  objects,  which  are  relative- 
ly great  to  him,  only  because  fi-om  their  absolute  littleness,  they  admit  of 
wider  competition. 

In  defining  pride,  as  a  mere  emotion,  to  be  that  fj^eling  of  vivid  pleasure 
which  attends  me  consciousness  of  our  excellence,  1  have  ahready  remarked, 
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that  the  emotion,  far  from  being  blameable,  where  the  excellence  is  m  things 
that  are  noble,  is  a  proof  only  of  that  desire  of  excelling  in  noble  things, 
which  is  a  great  part  of  virtue ;  and,  without  which,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  even  the  existence  of  virtue,  since  he  surely  cannot  be  virtuous 
who  would  willingly  leave  unattempted  the  attainment  of  a  single  possible 
moral  excellence,  in  addition  to  those  already  attained ;  or  who  would  not 
feel  mortified,  if  he  had  suffered  an  opportunity  of  generous  exerdon  to 
pass  away  in  idleness.  The  habit  of  virtue  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
the  regular  conformity  of  our  actions  to  this  desire  of  generous  excellence ; 
and  to  desire  the  excellence,  without  feeling  delight  in  each  step  of  the  glo* 
rious  progress  to  the  attainment  of  it,  is  as  little  possible,  as  to  feel  the  crav- 
ing of  hunger,  and.  yet  to  feel  no  gratification  ih  the  relief  of  the  appetite. 
It  is  only  when  the  objects,  in  which  we  have  wished  to  excel,  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  desire  of  beings  formed  for  those  great  hopes  which  ulti- 
mately await  us,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  excellence,  as  we  have  seen  m  the 
species  of  ridiculous  pride,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  different  illustra- 
tions offered  to  you,  is  itself  unworthy  of  us. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  in  pride,  as  an  emotion  attending  the  conscious- 
ness of  excellence  in  noble  pursuits,  there  is  no  moral  impropriety,  since  it 
is  only  the  name  for  that  pleasure  which  the  virtuous  must  feel,  or  cease  to 
be  virtuous,  it  may  be  necessary  to  caution  you  against  a  misconception, 
into  which  you  might  very  readily  fall.  The  pride  of  which  I  speak  is  a 
name  for  the  emotion  itself,  and  is  limited  to  the  particular  emotion  that 
rises  at  any  moment  on  the  contemplation  of  some  virtuous  excellence  at- 
tained ;  mth  which  limiiationi  it  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the  humility,  which 
is  only  the  feeling  arising  from  a  sense  of  inferiority  or  failure  in  the 
same  great  pursuit.  But  it  is  only,  as  limited  to  the  particular  emotion,  that 
l;he  praise  which  I  allow  to  pride  is  justly  referable  to  it.  In  the  commcHi 
vague  use  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is  applied  with  a  comprehensive  variety 
of  meaning,  not  so  much  to  the  particular  emotion,  as  to  a  prevalent  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  to  discover  superiority  in  itself  where  it  truly  does  not 
exist,  and  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  the  superiority  where  it  does  exist, 
with  an  insulting  disdain,  perhaps,  of  those  who  are  inferior ; — ^pride  is  un- 
questioi^Lbly  a  vice  as  degrading  to  the  mind  of  the  individual,  as  it  is  offen- 
sive to  diat  Great  Being,  who  has  'formed  the  superior  and  the  inferior,  for 
mutual  offices  of  benevolence,  and  who  often  compensates,  by  exceUencies 
that  are  unknown*  to  the  world,  the  more  glaring  disparity  in  qualities  which 
the  world  is  quicker  in  discerning. 

The  pride,  then,  or  temporary  feeling  of  pleasure,  when  we  are  con- 
scious, at  any  moment,  that  we  have  acted  as  became  us,  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed fix>m  pride,  as  significant  of  general  character ^  of  a  character  which  is 
truly  as  unamiable,  as  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  even  by  the  most  humble  in 
some  act  of  virtuous  excellence,  and  which  is  felt,  perhaps,  by  them  still 
more  delightfully  than  by  others,  is  deserving  of  our  approbation  and  our 
love.  Strange  and  paradoxical,  indeed,  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  when  we  consider  it,  ih^t  pride,  in  this  general  sense,  implies  all  that 
might  be  regarded  as  degrading  in  humility ;  and  that  humility  of  character, 
on  the  contrsuy,  implies  what  is  most  ennobling,  or  rather  what  is  usually 
considered  as  most  ennobling,  in  the  opposite  character. 

Pride  and  humility,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  always  relative  terms ; 
they  imply  a  comparison  of  some  sort,  with  an  object  higher  or  lower;  and 
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the  same  mind,  with  actual  excellence  exactly  the  same,  and  with  the  same 
comparative  attainments  in  every  one  around,  may  thus  be  either  proud  or 
humble,  as  it  looks  above  or  looks  beneath.     In  the  great  scale  of  society, 
there  is  a  continued  rise  from  one  excellence  to  another  excellence,  internal 
or  external,  intellectual  or  moral.     Wherever  we  may  fix,  tliere  is  still  some 
one  whom  we  find  superior  or  inferior,  and  these  relations  are  mutually  con- 
vertible as  we  ascend  or  descend.     The  shrub  is  taller  than  the  flower  that 
grows  in  its  shade ;  the  tree  than  the  shrub ;  the  rock  than  the  tree ;  the 
mountm  than  the  single  rock;  and  above  all  are  the  sun  and  the  heavens.    It 
is  the  same  in  the  world  of  life.    From-  thai  Almighty  Being,  who  is  the  source 
of  all  life,  to  the  lowest  of  his  creatures,  what  innumerable  gradations  may 
be  traced,  even  in  the  ranks  of  excellence  on  our  own  earth, — each  being 
higher  than  that  beneath,  and  lotver  than  that  above ;  and  thus  all  to  all, 
)bjects  at  once  of  pride  or  humility,  according  as  the  comparison  may  be 
Tiade  with  the  greater  or  with  the  less. 

Of  two  minds  then  possessing  equal  excellence  which  is  the  more  noble  f 
hat  which,  however  high  the  excellence  attained  by  it,  has  still  some  nobler 
xceJJence  in  view,  to  which  it  feels  its  own  inferiority, — or  that,  which  hav- 
ig  risen  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory,  thinks  only 
'  those  beneath,  and  rejoices  in  an  excellence  which  would  appear  to  it  of 
tie  value  if  only  it  lifted  a  single  glance  to  the  perfection  above  f  Yet  this 
bitual  tendency  to  look  beneath,  rather  than  above,  is  the  character  of 
nd  which  is  denominated  pride !  while  the  tendency  to  look  cAove  rather 
m  below,  and  to  feel  an  inferiority,  therefore,  which  others  perhaps,  do  not 
'ceivey  is  the  character  which  is  denominated  humility.  It  is  false,  then,  or 
;n  extravagant  to  say,  that  humility  is  truly  the  nobler;  and  that  pride,  which 
ights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  things  beneath,  is  truly  m  itself 
re  abject  than  that  meekness  of  lieart,  which  is  humble  because  it  has 
ater  objects,  and  which  looks  with  reverence  to  the  excellence  that  is 
/e  it,  because  it  is  formed  with  a  capacity  of  feeling  all  the  worth  of 
excellence  which  it  reveres  ? 

has,  accordmgly,  been  the  universal  remark  of  all  who  make  any  re- 
cs  whatever,  that  it  is  not  in  great  and  permanent  excellence  that  we 
ct  to  find  the  arrogant  airs  of  superiority,  but  in  the  more  petty  or  sud- 
distinctions  of  the  little  great.  It  is  not  the  man  of  science  who  is 
i,  but  he  who  knows  inaccurately  a  few  unconnected  facts,  which  he 
ies  with  the  name  of  science,  and  of  which  he  forms,  perhaps,  what  he 
ased  to  dignify,  by  a  similar  misnomer,  with  the  name  of  a  theory,  to 
itonishment  and  admiration  of  others,  a  very  little  more  ignorant  than 
If.  She,  whose  personal  charms  are  acknowledged  by  a  whole  metro- 
and  the  wit  who  delights  the  wise  and  the  learned,  may  have  no 
pride,  indeed,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  be  surpassed  in  pride  by  the 
nd  the  Beauty  of  a  country  town,  as  much  as  they  may  truly  surpass 
n  all  the  attractions  on  which  the  pride  is  founded. 
iave  read,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  the  relation  of  the  voyage  of  one 
vessels  of  discovery,  that  some  of  the  crew  having  landed  on  the 
f  Ouinea  to  purchase  some  sheep,  were  led  to  the  presence  of  the 
□rn,  who'  was  administering  justice  to  his  people  under  a  tree.  He  was 
throne,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  block  of  wood,  on  which  he  sat  with  all 
11  ty  of  the  Mogul.  He  had  three  or  four  guards  with  wooden  pikes, 
rge  umbrella  served  him  for  a  canopy.     His  whole  royal  ornaments, 
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and  those  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  consisted  in  their  black  skin  and  a  tew 
rings.  This  prince,  still  more  vain  than  miserable,  asked  the  strangers,  if 
they  spoke  much  about  him  in  France.  He  thought  that  his  name  could 
not  fail  to  be  canied  from  one  pole  to  the  other ;  and,  unlike  that  conqueror 
of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  put  all  the  earth  to  silence,  he  believed,  for 
his  part,  that  he  set  aU  the  universe  a  talking. 

^*  When  the  Khan  of  Tartary  has  dined,  a  herald  cries  out,  that  now  all 
die  sovereigns  of  the  earth  mav  go  to  dinner  as  soon  as  they  please ;  and 
this  barbarian,  whose  banquet  is  only  a  litde  milk,  who  has  no  house,  and 
who  exists  but  by  plunder,  k>ok^  upon  all  the  kings  of  the  world  as  his 
daves,  and  insults  them  regularly  twice  a  day." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  from  which  pride  usually  flows.    The  child,  tbe 
savage,  the  illiterate, — ^who,  in  every  stage  of  society,  are  intellectually  sa« 
vages, — have  feelings  of  self-complacent  exultation,  which,  ludicrous  as  they 
may  seem  to  those  who  consider  from  a  more  elevated  height  the  little  at- 
tainments that  may  have  given  birth  to  those  proud  emotions,  are  the  natural 
result  of  ithe  very  ignorance  to  which  such  proud  emotions  seem  so  very 
litde  suited.     To  Urn  who  has  just  quitted  a  jail,  every  step  is  an  advance 
that,  is  easily  measured ;  but  the  more  advanced  the  progress,  the  less  rela- 
tively does  every  step  appear.    The  child,  at  almo3t  every  new  lesson  which 
he  receives,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  doubling  his  litde  stock  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  is  not  the  last  himself  to  feel,  that  his  knowledge  is  thus 
doubled,  or  at  least,  that  those  who  are  but  a  little  behind  him  have  scarcely 
half  as  much  wondrous  wisdom  as  is  heaped  in  his  own  litde  brain.     What 
is  true  of  the  child  in  years  is  true  of  the  child  in  science,  whatever  his 
years  may  be ;  and  to  increase  knowledge,  far  from  increasing  the  general 
pride  of  die  individual,  is  often  the  surest  mode  of  diminishing  it.     It  is  the 
same  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  considered  as  one  great  stock  of  excel- 
lence.    He  whose  whole  attentkHi  has  been  devoted  to  any  one  of  these 
will  run  some  risk  of  a  haughty  exultation,  which  is  not  felt  by  those,  who 
with  equal,  or  perhaps  greater  excellence  in  that  one,  are  acquainted  also 
with  what  is  excellent  in  other  sciences,  or  other  arts.     The  accomplished 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  to  whom  the  great  names  of  all  who  have 
been  eminent  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  aD  the  nadons  in  which  the 
race  of  man  has  risen  to  glory,  are  familiar,  almost  like  the  names  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  living  in  society, — who  has  thus  constandy  before  his  mind 
images  of  exceUence  of  the  highest  order,  and  who,  even  in  the  hopes 
which  he  dares  to  form,  feeb  how  small  a  contribution  it  will  be  in  his  power 
to  add  to  the  great  imperishable  stock  of  human  wisdom, — may  be  proud 
indeed ;  but  his  pride  will  be  of  a  sort  that  is  tempered  with  humility,  and 
will  be  humility  itself,  if  compared  with  the  pride  of  a  pedant  or  sciolist, 
who  thinks,  that  in  adding  the  result  of  some  little  discovery  which  he  may 
have  fortunately  made,  he  is  almost  doubling  that  mass  of  knowledge,  in 
which  it  is  scarcely  perceived  as  an  element. 

Pride,  then,  as  a  character  of  self-complacent  exultation,  is  not  the  {ure- 
vailin|  cast  of  mind  of  those  who  are  formed  for  genuine  excellence.  He 
who  IS  formed  for  genuine  excellence,  has  before  him  an  ideal  perfection, 
—that  semper  melius  aliquid, — ^which  makes  excellence  itself,  however  ad- 
mirable, to  those  who  measure  it  only  with  their  weaker  powers, — seem,  to 
his  own  mind,  as  compared  with  what  he  has  ever  in  his  own  mental  vision, 
a  sort  of  failure.    He  thinks  less  of  what  he  has  done,  than  of  what  it 
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seems  possible  to  do^ — and  h^  is  not  so  much  proud  o£  merit  attained,  as 
devious  of  a  merit  that  has  not  jet  been  attained  by  him. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  very  religion,  which  ennobles  man,  leads  him  not 
to  pride,  but  to  humility.  It  elevates  him  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  earth ; 
but  it  elevates  him  above  the  darkness,  that  he  may  see  better  the  great 
heights  which  are  above  him.  It  shows  him  not  the  mere  excellence  of  a 
few  frail  creatures,  as  fallible  as  himself,  but  exceUence,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  which  is  the  highest  effi>rt  that  can  be  made  by  man ;  exhibiting  thus 
constant^,  what  it  wiU  be  the  only  honour  worthy  of  his  nature  to  imitate, 
however  faintly,  and  checking  his  momentary  pride,  at  every  step  of  his 
glorious  progress,  by  the  brightness,  and  the  vastness  of  what  is  stul  before 
him. 

May  I  not  add  to  these  remarks,  tliat  it  is  in  this  way,  we  are  to  account 
for  that  humility  J  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  p^rt  of  the  Christian  character,  as 
contrasted  ¥rith  the  general  pride  which  other  systems  either  reconmiend  or 
aUow.  The  Christian  religion  is,  indeed,  as  has  been  often  sarcastically  said 
by  those  who  revile  it,  the  religion  of  the  humble  in  heart;  but  it  is  the 
religioo  of  the  humble,  only  because  it  presents  to  our  contemplation  a 
higher  excellence  than  was  ever  before  exhibited  to  man. 

The  proud  k)ok  down  upon  the  earth,  and  see  nothing  that  creeps  upcoi 
its  surface  more  noble  than  themselves.  The  humble  look  upward  to  their 
God. 


LECTURE  LXin. 

U.  EETEOSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS.— SUBDIVISION  OF  THEM,  AS  THEY  RE- 
LATE TO  OTHERS,  OR  TO  OURSELVES.— I.  ANGER.— GRATITUDE. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  on  the  emotions  of  Pride  and  Humility, — ^those 
vivid  feelings  which  attend  the  belief  of  our  excellence  or  superiority,  in 
any  circumstances,  internal  or  external, — brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  the  observations  which  I  had  to  offer,  on  one  set  of  our  emotions,*— 
those  idiich  I  have  termed  immediate^  that  arise  from  the  consideratkm  of 
objects  as  present^  or  not  involving,  at  least,  any  necessary  reference  to 
time. 

« 

The  emotions,  wlych,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  our  arrange- 
ment, we  are  next  to  consider,  are  those  which  relate  to  objects  as  past; — 
the  concepdon  of  some  object  of  former  pleasure  or  pain,  being  essential  to 
the  complex  feeling.  To  this  set  of  emptions,  accordingly,  I  have  given 
the  name  of  retrospective. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  relate  to  others^  and  to  ourselves. 

Our  retrospective  emotions,  which  relate  to  others^  are  anger  for  evil  in- 
fficted,  and  gratitude  for  good  conferred, — ^to  which  emotions,  as  complex 
feelings,  m  all  their  variety,  the  conception  of  evU,  as  past,  or  of  goody  as 
past,  is,  you  will  perceive,  essential.  . 

Those,  which  relate  to  oursdvesy  are  either  simple  regret  or  satisfaction, 
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that  arises  from  the  c(Hisideration  of  any  circumstances  or  events,  which 
may  have  been  productive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  may  promise  or  threaten  to 
be  productive  of  them,— or  that  moral  regret  or  satisfaction,  which  have  re- 
ference to  our  own  past  conduct  or  desires ;— of  the  former  of  which,  the 
regret  that  is  felt  by  us,  when  we  look  back  on  our  moral  delinquencies,  re- 
morse is  the  conmion  appropriate  name;  while  the  latter,  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  review  our  past  actions  or  wishes,  has  no  strict  appropriate 
name,  corresponding  with  the  opposite  term  remorse ;  but  is  sometimes  call- 
ed tdf-approbation, — sometimes  includedin  tiiat  familiar  phrase  of  general 
and  happy  comprehension,  a  good  conscienlce.  Whatever  name  we  may 
give  to  it,  however,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  that  emotion,  which  bears  to 
our  remembrance  of  our  virtuous  actions  the  relation,  which  remorse  bears 
to  the  remembrance  of  our  actions  of  'an  opposite  character. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  our  r^rospeetive  emotions^  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  now  mentioned  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  Anger.  Anger  is  that  emotion  of  instant  displeasure, 
which  arises  from  the  feeling  of  injury  done,  or  the  discovery  of  injury  in- 
tended,— or,  in  many  cases,  from  the  discovery  of  the  mere  omission  of 
good  offices,  to  which  we  conceived  ourselves  entided, — ^though  this  very 
omission  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  injury.  It  is  usually,  or  I 
may  say  universally, — certainly,  at  least,  almost  universally,,  followed  by 
another  emotion,  which  constitutes  the  desire  of  inflicting  evil  of  some  sort 
in  return ;  but  this,  though  resulting  from  the  feeling  of  instant  displeasure, — 
so  immediately  resulting  from  it,  as  to  admit,  in  ethics,  and  in  common  dis- 
course, of  being  combined  with  it  in  one  simple  term^ — ^is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  it,  as  the  same,  in  any  analysis,  at  least  in  any  minute  philoso- 
phic analysis,  which  we  may  make  of  our  emotion.  The  evil  felt, — the 
dislike,  the  desire  of  retaliation, — ^however  rapidly  they  may  succeed,  and 
however  closely  and  permanentJy  they  may  continue  afterwards  to  coexist,  in 
one  complex  state  oi  mind,  are  still  originaUy  distinct.  The  primary  emo- 
tion of  anger  involves  the  instant  displeasure  merely,  with  the  notion  of  evil 
done  or  intended,  and  is  stricdy  retrospective  :  the  resentment,  or  revenge, 
which  is  only  a  longer  contmued  resentment,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  with- 
out any  regard  to  this  primary  displeasure  which  gives  birth  to  it,  would  be 
referred  by  us  to  that  other  set  of  our  emotions,  which  I  have  termed  pro- 
spective. It  is  a  desire,  as  much  as  any  other  of  our  desires.  But  though, 
in  our  minute  philosophic  analysis,  this  distinction  of  the  two  succQssive  states 
of  mind  is  necessary,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  considering  die  feeling  of  re- 
sentnient  in  its  moral  relations;  and,  in  the  few  remarks  which  I  have 
to  offer  on  it,  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  instant  displeasure  itself,  and 
the  desire  of  returning  evil,  as  one  emotion.  To  estimate  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  this  principle  of  our  constitution,  we  must  consider  man,  not  merely 
as  he  exists,  in  the  midst  of  all  tha  securities  of  artificial  police,  but  as  he  has 
existed  in  the  various  stages  which  have  marked  his  progress  in  civilization. 

The  existence  of  the  race  of  men  in  society,  wherever  men  are  to  be 
found,  does  not  prove,  more  powerfully,  the  intention  of  our  Creator,  that 
we  should  form  with  each  other  a  social  communion,  dian  the  mere  conside- 
ration of  the  faculties  and  affections  of  our  mind, — of  all  which  constitutes 
the  strength  of  our  manhood,  when  each  individual  has  treasured,  in  his  own 
nund,   the  acquisitions  of  many  generations  preceding, — ^and  of  all  which 
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constituted  the  weakness  of  our  infancy,  when,  but  for  the  shelter  of  the 
society  in  which  we  were  bom,  we  could  not  have  existed  for  a  single  day. 

But,  though  man  is  formed  for  society — ^born  in  it,  living  in  it,  dying  in  it, 
— the  excellence  of  society  itself  is  progressive.  Even  in  its  best  state 
of  legal  refinemetit,  when  offences  and  the  punishment  of  offences,  corre* 
^pond  with  the  nicest  proportion  which  -human  discernment  can  be  supposed 
to  measure  or  devise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  united  strength  of  the 
communis  should  be  so  exactly  adapted  to  every  possibility  of  injury,  as  to 
leave  no  crime  without  its  corresponding  punishment;  and  as  the  social 
system  exists  at  present,  and  still  more  as  it  has  existed  for  ages,  the  injuries, 
for  which  legal  redress  b,  or  cah  be  received,  bear  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion in  number  to  the  injuries  which  might  be  done,  or  even  which  are  done, 
without  any  means  of  such  adequate  reparation.  Nature,  however,  has  not 
formed  man  for  one  stage  of  society  only ;  she  has  formed  him  for  all  its 
stages, — ^fiom  the  rude  and  gloomy  fellow^ips  of  the  cave  and  the  forest, 
to  all  the  tranquillity  and  refinement  of  the  most  splendid  city.  It  was 
necessaiy,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  provided  vrith  faculties  and  passions, 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  every  stage, — that  in  periods,  when  there  was 
no  protection  from  without,  that  could  save  him  from  aggressions,  there 
might  be  at  least  some  protection  within, — some  principle,  which  might  give 
him  additional  vigour,  when  assailed,  and.  which  from  the  certainty  of  this 
additional  vigour  of  resistance,  might  render  attack  formidable  to  the  assail- 
ant ;  and  thus  save  at  once  from  guilt,  and  from  the  consequences  of  guilt, 
the  mdividual  who  otherwise  might  have  ddred  to  be  unjust,  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  would  have  suffered  from  the  unjust  invasion. 

What  human  wants  required,  that  all  foreseeing  Power,  who  is  the  guar- 
dian of  our  infirmities,  has  supplied  to  human  weakness.  There  is  a  princi- 
ple in  our  mind,  which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  protector, — ^which  may  slum- 
ber, indeed,  Jbut  which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance  would  be 
useless,  which  awakes,  therefore,  at  die  first  appearance  of  unjust  intentbn, 
and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  nature,  if,  -when  aggression  was  threatened  against  the  weak 
and  unarmed,  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there  were  instandy  and 
uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working  power,  to  rush 
into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless,  a  sword  or  other  weapon  of  defence  f  And 
yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared  with  that  which  we 
receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  heaven  has  caused  to  rt»A,  as  it 
were,  into  our  mind  for  repelling  every  attack.  What  would  be  a  sword  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  the  infirm,  of  the  aged, — of  him  whose  pusillanimous 
spirit  shrinks  at  the  very  appearance,  not  of  danger  merely,  but  even  of  the 
arms,  by  the  use  of  which  danger  might  be  averted,  and  to  whom,  conse- 
quently, the  very  sword,  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  grasp,  would  be  an 
additional  cause  of  terror,  not  an  instrument  of  defence  and  safety  f  The 
instant  anger j  which  arises,  does  more  than  many  such  weapons.  It  gives 
the  spirit,  which  knows  how  to  make  a  weapon  of  every  thing,  or  which^  of 
itself,  does,  without  a  weapon,  what  even  a  thunder-bolt  would  be  powerless 
to  do,  in  the  shuddering  grasp  of  the  coward.  When  anger  rises  fear  is 
gone; — there  is  no  coward,  for  all  are  brave.  Even  bodily  infirmity  seems 
to  yield  to  it,  like  the  very  infirmities  of  the  mind.  The  old  are,  for  the 
moment,  young  again ;  the  weakest,  vigorous.  ^ 
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This  effect  the  emotion  of  anger  produces,  at  the  very  time  of  aggresmon ; 
and,  though  no  other  efiect  were  to  arise  from  it,  even  this  would  be  most 
salutary ;  but  this  transient  efiect  is  trifling,  compared  with  its  permanent 
efl^ts.  If  this  momentary  feeling  were  all,  the  contest  would  be  a  contest 
of  mere  degrees  of  force ;  and  the  weaker,  whatever  accession  of  power 
and  courage  he  might  receive  from  the  emotion  which  animated  him,  if  the 
additional  strength  which  the  anger  gave  to  his  arm  and  to  his  heart,  did  not 
raise  him  to  an  equality  with  his  unjust  assailant,  though  he  might  not  sink 
till  after  a  longer  struggle,  would  stdl  sink  wholly  and  hopelessly.  It  is  the 
long-remaining  resentment  that  outlasts,  not  the  momentary  violence  of  emo- 
tion only,  but  all  the  evil  consequences  of  the  injustice  itself,  which  renders 
the  anger  even  of  the  weakest  formidable,  because  it  enabled  them  to  avail 
themselves,  even  at  the  most  distant  period,  of  aid,  before  which  all  the 
strength  of  the  strongest  individual  must  shrink  into  nothing.  Hiere  is  a 
community,  to  the  whole  force  of  which  the  injured  may  appeal ;  and  there 
is  an  emotion  in  his  breast  which  will  never  leave  him  till  that  appeal  be 
made.  Time  and  space,  which  otherwise  might  have  affi>rded  impunity  to 
the  aggressor,  are  thus  no  sheher  for  his  delinquency ;  because  resentment 
b  of  every  place  and  of  every  time ;  and  the  just  resentment  of  a  single 
individual  may  become  the  wrath  and  the  vengeance  of  a  nation.  He  who 
is  attacked  on  some  lonely  plain,  where  no  human  eye  is  present  with  him, 
but  that  dreadful  eye  wluch  looks  only  to  threaten  death,  no  arm  but  that 
dreadful  arm  which  is  lifdng  the  dagger,  has  eyes  and  arms,  which  at  the 
distance,  perhaps,  of  many  years,  are  to  be  present,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
deed  of  that  hour,  for  his  relief,  or  at  least,  for  his  avengement.  A  crime, 
perpretrated  on  the  farthest  spot  of  the  globe,  that  is  subject  to  our  sway, 
may  have  its  retribudon  herey  a  retribution  as  dreadful  as  if  all  the  multitude 
who  assemble  to  witness  it  had  been  present  at  the  very  moment,  on  the  very 
spot,  where  the  crime  was  comraitted,-^or  had  come,  at  a  single  call,  for 
help,  with  the  omnipotence  of  a  thousand  arms,  to  the  succour  of  the  mjured. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  deterring  unjust  provocation,  that  man  should 
not  feel  anger  merely,  but  should  be  capable  ol  retaining  the  resentment  till 
be  can  borrow  that  general  aid  of  the  community,  to  which,  in  the  instant 
of  any  well  planned  villany,  it  would,  probably,  be  in  vain  to  look.  The 
wrath  of  a  smgle  individual,  and  of  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless  indi- 
vidual, may  thus  carry  with  it  as  much  terror  as  tlie  wrath  of  the  strongest, 
or  even  of  a  whole  army  of  the  strong. 

Such  is  anger,  as  felt  by  the  individual  aggrieved.  But  when  a  crime  is 
very  airociaui,  the  anger  is  not  confined  to  the  individual  directly  aggrieved. 
There  rises  in  the  mind  of  others  an  emotion,  not  so  vivid^  perhaps,  but  of 
the  same  kind,  involving  the  same  instant  dislike  of  the  injurer,  and  followed 
by  the  same  eager  desire  of  punishment  for  the  atrocious  offence.  In  tliis 
case,  indeed,  we  seldom  think  of  applying  to  the  emotion  the  term  anger, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  emotion  of  the  injured  individual.  We  term  it 
rather  indignation  ;  but  though  the  name  be  different,  and  though  the  ac- 
companying notions  of  personal  or  foreign  injury  be  also  different,  the  emo- 
tion Itself  may  be  considered  as  similar.  It  certainly  is  not  the  mere  feeling 
of  moral  disapprobation,  but,  combined  with  this  moral  disapprobation,  a 
tivid  dislike,  which  all  who  have  felt  it  may  remember  to  have  resembled 
the  vivid  didike  feh  by  them  in  cases  in  which  they  have  themselves  been 
injured,  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  on  the  offender  as  instant,  and  often  as 
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ardent,  as  when  the  injurywas  personal  to  themselves.  The  difference,  as 
I  before  said,  is  in  the  accompanying  conceptions,  not  in  the  mere  emotion 
itself.  In  periods  of  revolutionary  tumult,  when  the  passions  of  a  mob,  and 
even,  in  many  instances,  their  most  virtuous  passions,  are  the  dreadful  in* 
struments  of  which  the  crafty  avail  themselves,  how  powerfully  is  this  m- 
fluence  of  indignation  exemplified  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  vengeance ! 
Indignation  is  then  truly  anger.  The  demagogue  has  only  to  circulate 
some  tale  of  oppression ;  and  each  rushes  almost  instantly  to  the  punish- 
ment of  a  crime,  in  which,  though  the  injury  bad  actually  been  committed, 
he  bad  no  personal  interest,  but  which  is  felt  by  each  as  a  crime  against 
himself.  If  it  was  in  our  power  to  trace  back  our  emotions  through  the 
whole  long  period  of  our  life,  to  our  boyhood  and  our  infancy,  we  should 
find,  probably,  that  our  most  vivid  feelings  of  early  resentment,  if  I  may  use 
that  term  in  such  a  case,  were  not  so  much  what  is  commonly  termed  anger, 
as  what  is  more  commonly  termed  indignation.  Our  deep  and  lasting  wrath, 
in  our  nursery,  is  not  against  any  one  who  exists  around  us,  but  against  the 
cruel  tyrant,  or  the  wicked  fairy,  or  the  robber,  or  the  murderer,  in  some 
tale  or  ballad.  Litde  generosity,  in  after-life,  can  be  expected  from  him, 
who,  on  first  hearing,  as  he  leans  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  story  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood,  has  felt  no  swell  of  anger,  almost  to  burstbg  of  the 
heart,  against  the  "  guardian  uncle  fierce,"  and  who  does  not  exult  in  the 
punishment,  which  afterwards  falls  on  that  treacherous  murderer,  with  a 
triumph  more  delightful  than  is  felt  by  the  most  vindictive  in  the  complete 
gratification  of  their  own  personal  revenge. 

How  truly  is  this  virtuous  indignation  of  the  youthful  heart  described  by 
Beattie,  in  die  glance  of  stern  vindictive  joy  which  brightened  the  tear  of 
the  future  Minstrel  when  the  beldame  related  to  him  that  vengeance  of 
heaven  wtuch  forms  the  catastrophe  of  this  tale  "  of  woes :" — 

**  A  trifled  smile  of  «teni  vindictive  joy 

Brichten'dy  ooe  roomeDt,  Edward's  starting  tear. 
But  wny  should  gold  roan's  feeble  mind  decoy. 

And  innocence  thus  die,  by  doom  severe  ? 
O,  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

Th*  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel. 
Dark,  even  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere ; 

But  let  us  hope ; — to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult,  in  hope  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
•  Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  check'd, 

Nor  cfaeck'd  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given ; 
From  guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven.'** 

It  is  by  such  generous  indignation,  indeed,  that  virtue  is  protected  from 
the  contagion  of  guilt,  or  rather,  without  such  indignation,  there  is  already  no 
virtue  to  be  protected. 

If  the  little  heart  in  such  a  case,  can  pause,  and  think,  this  injury  was  not 
done  to  me,  it  may,  with  equal  temptation,  in  maturer  years,  unless  saved  by 
terror  of  punishment,  be  guilty  of  the  very  crime,  which,  as  the  crime  of 
another,  excites  in  it  so  little  emotion.       . 

The  indignation,  then,  of  mankind,  may  be  considered  as  co-operating 
with  the  anger  of  the  bjured  individual;  but,  unless  in  very  atrocious  cases, 

*  Book  I.  stanza  zlvii.  and  v.  1—4.  of  stanza  xlviii. 
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the  general  indignation  is  slight  and  faint,  in  comparison  with  the  vividness 
of  resentment  in  the  individual.  It  is  always  sufficient,  hpwever,  to  sympa- 
thize with  him ;  and  this  is  sufficient  for  that  just  purpose  which  nature  bad 
in  view.  She  has  provided  one  whose  quick  and  permanent  resentment 
will  lead  him  not  to  let  injustice  escape  unpunished ;  and  she  has  provided, 
in  the  community,  feelings,  which  readily  accord  with  the  direction  of  the 
united  power  of  the  state,  against  the  injurer  of  a  single  individual.  If  there 
had  been  no  such  feelings  of  sympathetic  anger,  it  may  very  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  compassion  for  the  criminal,  who  was  afterwards  to  suflfer  for  bis 
offence,  would,  in  many  cases,  obtain  for  him  impunity;  if,  on  the  otber 
hand,  the  indignation  of  the  community  were  in  every  case  equal  to  the 
origmal  wrath  of  the  individual  directly  injured,  no  opportunity  could  be  af- 
forded for  the  calm  defence  of  innocence  unjusdy  suspected.  To  have  the 
punishment  of  guilt,  it  would  be  enough  to  have  appeared  to  be  guilty.  In 
this  universal  frenzy  of  resentment,  too,  it  is  very  evident  that  not  even  a 
single  individual  in  a  nation  could  enjoy  tranquillity  for  a  moment.  His 
whole  life  must,  in  that  case,  be  a  life  of  rage  and  vexation.  "  Omnis  illi 
per  iracundiam  moeroremque  vita  transibit.     Quod  enim  momentum  erh, 

auo  non  improbanda  videat?  Quoties  processerit  domo,  per  sceleratos, 
li,  avarosque,  et  prodigos,  et  impudentes,  et  ob  ista  felices,  incedendum  erit. 
Nusquam  oculi  ejus  nectentur,  ut  non  quod  mdignentur  inveniant."  The 
zeal  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  ^o  had  many  giants  to  vanquish,  and 
many  captive  princesses  to  free,  might  leave  him  still  some  moments  of 
peace  ;  but,  if  all  the  wrongs  of  all  the  injured  were  to  be  felt  by  us  as  our 
otrn,  with  die  same  ardent  resentment  and  eagerness  of  revenge,  our  knight- 
errantry  would  be  far  more  oppressive ;  and  though  we  might  kill  a  few 
moral  giants,  and  free  a  few  princesses,  so  many  more  would  stiU  remain, 
unslain  and  unfreed,  that  we  should  have  little  satisfaction,  even  in  our  few 
successes. 

How  admirably  provident,  then,  is  the  Author  of  our  nature,  not  merely 
in  the  emotions  with  the  susceptibility  of  which  he  has  endowed  us,  but  in 
the  very  proportioning  of  tliese  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
good,  at  the  least  expense,  even  of  momentary  suffering.  Some  vivid  feel- 
ing of  resentment  there  must  be,  that  the  delays  which  may  occur  in  the 
infliction  of  vengeance,  may  not  save  the  guilty  from  punishment ;  but  this 
vivid  feeling,  which  must  exist  somewhere,  nature,  in  ordinary  cases,  confines 
to  the  single  breast  of  the  sufierer.  Some  feelings  of  general  sympathy  with 
the  resentment  of  the  injured,  there  must  also  be, — that  the  strength  of 
society  may  be  readily  transferred  to  him,  for  the  punishment  of  the  injurer; 
and  tliese  general  feelings  Nature  has  formed  to  be  of  such  a  kind,  as  mBy 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  they  are  to  answer,  without  being  too 
vivid,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  multitude  from  their  own  more  impor- 
tant concerns.  The  good  which  nature  wills,  is  attained;  and  is  attained 
by  means  which  are  as  simple  as  tliey  are  efficacious. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  advantages  which  arise  from  that  part  of  our 
mental  constitution,  by  which  individuals  are  capable  of  restntmentj  when 
personaUy  injured,  and  of  indignation  when  the  mjury  has  no  direct  rela- 
^'on  to  themselves.  But  resentment,  admirable  as  it  is,  as  a  check  even  to 
that  guilt  which  is  not  afraid  of  conscience  or  of  God,  may  yet,  in  unfortu- 
nate dispositions,  be  a  source  of  endless  vexation  to  the  individual  who  feels 
it,  and  to  all  those  who  live  around  him.     It  may  arise  too  soon^ — ^it  may  be 
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iispropcriioned  to  .the  offence, — it  may  be  transferred  from  the  guilty  to  the 
innocent, — ^it  may  be  too  long  protracted. 

It  may  arise  too  soon ;  or  rather,  it  may  arise  when  a  little  reflection 
would  have  shown  that  it  ought  not  to  have  arisen.  In  the  intercourse  of 
society,  it  must  often  unavoidably  happen,  that  there  may  be  apparent  in- 
jury, without  any  real  desire  of  injuring.  We  may  consider  that  evil  as 
intentional  which  was  not  intended;  we  may  consider  that  as  an  insult,  which 
was  said,  perhaps,  with.a  sincere  desire  of  correcting,  as  gently  as  possible, 
some  imperfection,  which  is  not  less  an  imperfection,  because  we  shrink 
from  hearing  of  it.  To  distinguish  what  simplv  gives  us  pain,  firom  that 
which  was  intended  to  give  us  unnecessary  pam,  is  no  easy  task,  in  many 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  requires  some  reflection.  According  as  the  emotion 
of  ai^er,— at  least  any  displeasure  more  lasting  than  a  single  moment, — 
precedes  or  foUom  this  due  reflection,  it  is  to  be  viewed,  therefore,  in  a 
very  di&rent  light  The  disposition  which  becomes  instantly  angry,  without 
reflectbn,  on  the  slightest  semblance  of  injury,  is,  in  common  language,  as 
you  know,  termed  passionate. 

Another  form  oi  a  passionate  disposition,  arising,  indeed,  from  the  same 
cause,  is  that  which  involves  the  next  error,  which  I  have  stated  with  i*e- 
spect  to  resentment,  the  disproportion  of  die  aqger  and  the  offence.  He  who 
does  not  pause,  even  to  weigh  the  circumstances,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
pause  to  measure  the  extent  of  injury.  He  feels  that  he  is  injured,  and  all 
his  anger  bursts  out  instandy  on*  the  offender.  It  is  this  dispropordon,  in- 
deed, which  is  the  chief  evil  of  what  is  commonly  termed  passion.  Some 
cause  of  slight  displeasure  there  may  be,  even  when  anger,  in  its  violence, 
would  be  immoral  and  absurd.  Yet  such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that 
it  is  often  no  slight  triumph  over  our  weakness,  to  forgive  a  trifle  with  as 
much  magnan'miity,  as  that  with  which  we  have  forgiven  greater  injuries. 
He  who  has  truly  pardoned  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  profession,  the  political 
rival  who  has  displaced  him,  may  yet  be  very  angry  with  his  steward  or  his 
groom ;  and  it  is  po  small  panegyric  of  woman  to  be  mistress  of  herself, 
diough  china  fall. 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  are  we  to  ascribe  this  quickness  of  anger,  on 
small  occa^ons,  when,  if  the  occasion  had  been  greater,  the  resentment 
would  have  been  less.^  This  apparent  anomaly  in  our  emotion  seems  to 
me  to  arise  chiefly,  or  wholly,  from  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  any 
great  injury  is  felt  by  us  immediately  as  an  injury, — as  an  important  event 
in  our  life — an  occasion  on  which  we  have  to  act  a  part — and  if  we  have 
any  virtue  whatever,  our  whole  system  of  pracUcal  ethics  comes  before  us. 
We  remember  that  we  ought  to  forgive^  and  we  think  of  this  duty,  merely 
because  the  importance  oT  the  injury  makes  us  feel,  that,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, we  are  heroes  of  a  little  drama,  and  must  walk  majestically  across  the 
stage. 

In  die  second  place  I  may  remark,  that  great  offences  seldom  occur, 
without  some  litde  warning  of  suspick>n,  which  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  pre- 
vents, therefore,  sudden  exasperation.  But  what  warning  is  there,  that  a 
cup  is  to  be  broken,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles  mislaid  ? 

Still  more  important  than  these,  however,  though  perhaps  less  obvious, 
seems  to  me  the  cause  which  I  have  last  to  mention,  that  any  great  offence 
is  of  course  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  therefore,  oc- 
cupies us  as  muchf  as  our  resentment,  and  thus  lessens  the  vividness  of  the 
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mere  feeling  of  resentmeot,  by  ditidingj  as  it  were,  its  interest  with  that  of 
other  intermingled  feelings.  An  injury  which  deprives  us  of  half  o}ir  estate, 
presents  to  us  many  objects  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  mere  image  of  the 
mjurer.  But  when  a  servant,  in  his  excessive  love  of  order,  has  laid  out  of 
our  way  a  volume  which  we  expected  to  find  on  our  table,  or  has  negligently 
sufiered  the  newspaper  to  catch  fire,  which  he  was.  drying  for  us,  the  evil  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  occupy  or  distract  us ;  and  we  see,  therefore,  the 
whole  unpardonable  atrocity  of  the  neglect  itself,  pr  of  that  over-diligence, 
whicKis  often  as  teasing  in  its  consequences  as  neglect. 

Anyone  of  these  causes,  operating  singly,  might  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
explain  what  seems  at  first,  as  I  have  said,  so  very  strange  ^n  anomaly ;  and 
their  influence,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  far  more  powerful,  when  they 
operate,  as  they  usually  bperate  together.  The  little  evils  which  fi*et  us 
most,  then,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  conclude,  produce  this  seemingly  dis- 
proportionate efiTect,  as  being  those,  in  which  we  do  not  feel  that  we  ba?e 
any  great  part  to  act — which  are  so  sudden  as  to  have  given  us  no  warning— 
and  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  injury,  to  divert  our  fretfukiess  from  the 
immediate  object,  by  the  sorrow  which  might  otherwise  have  mingled  with 
our  wrath. 

A  third  error,  with  respect  to  this  emotion,  consists  in  transferring  it  from 
the  guilty  to  the  innocent.  The  species  of  disposition  which  has  thb  charac- 
ter, is  what  is  commonly  termed  peevish  or  fretful.  Some  trifling  circum- 
stance of  disappointed  hope  or  mordfied  vanity,  has  disturbed  that  serenity 
which  was  before  all  smiles ;  and  for  half  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  many  days, 
if  the  provocation  have  been  a  very  litde  more  dian  nothing,  no  smile  is  agaio 
to  be  seen.  He  whose  unfortunate  speech,  or  action,  produced  this  change, 
may  alreiady  be  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  but  he  is  represented  by  every 
pef^n  and  every  thing  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  oflkided ;  and  the  wrath  which 
he  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  is  poured  out,  perhaps,  in  greater  profuaon 
than  if  he  were  actually  present.  It  might  then,  indeed,  have  been  a  thunder 
shower,  which  falls  heavily  for  a  while,  but  leaves  afterwards  a  clear  sky.  It  is 
now  a  fog,  which  lours,  and  chills,  and  which,  in  lasting  long  and  dismally,  seems 
only  to  threaten  a  still  longer  and  more  dismal  darkness.  To  a  disposiUon  of 
this  sort,  no  voice  is  soft,  and  no  look  is  kind ;  the  very  efibrt  to  sooth  it  is 
an  insult ;  every  delightful  domestic  aflTection  is  suspended, — the  servants 
tremble,— the  very  children  scarcely  venture  to  approach,  or  steal  past  in  si- 
lence, with  a  beating  heart,  and  rejoice  in  having  escaped, — ^the  husband  finds 
business  to  occupy  him,  in  his  own  apartment,  the  instant  and  urgent  neces- 
sity of  which  he  never  discovered  before;  and  all  this  consternation  and 
misery,  have  arisen,  perhaps  from  the  negligence  of  a  waiting-maid,  who  has 

E laced  a  flower,  or  a  feather,  or  a  bit  of  lace,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  or 
)wer  than  it  ought  to  have  been  : 

"  How  soft  18  Silia !  fearful  to  offend  : 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
Sodden,  she  storms,  she  raTes !  You  tip  the  wink, 
^  Bat  spare  your  censure :  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose  ; 
AH  eyes  may  see— a  pimple  on  her  nose."* 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  nature  of  that  character  of  anger,  which  is  usually 
termed  passionate,  in  its  two  varieties.    We  have  seen,  also,  the  .nature  of 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  H.  v.  99, 30,  and  39—36. 
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that  other  kmdred  character,  which  is  usually  termed  peevish  or  fretfiiL 
There  yet  remains  to  be  conadered  by  us,  one  other  form  or  character  (^ 
excess  in  this  emotion. 

This  fourth  moral  error,  with  respect  to  resentment,  of  which  I  spoke,  is 
when  it  is  too  long  protracted.  The  disposition,  in  that  case,  is  said  to  be 
revengeful,— -a  disposition  still  more  incopsistent  with  the  moral  excellence  of 
man,  than  even  that  silly  firetfulness  of  which  I  last  spoke.  The  very  reason 
of  the  peevish,  is,  for  the  time  obscured,  as  much  as  their  serenity ;  and,  if 
this  obscurity  could  be  removed,  so  that  they  might  see  things  as  diey  are, 
they  probabty  would  cease  to  express,  and  even  to  feel  their  petty  displeasure* 
The  revengeful  have  not,  indeed,  the  folly  of  punishing  the  innocent  for  the 
offence  of  the  guilty;  but  they  punish  the  guilty,  even  when  the  guilt  has 
been  expiated,  with  respect  to  them,  by  every  atonement  which  the  injurer 
could  offer ;  or  they  punish  as  guilt,  what  implied  no  malicious  intention  ;  and 
this  they  do,  not  unreflectingly  and  blindly,  but  with  an  understanding  as 
quick  to  discern,  as  it  is  vigorous  to  execute.  Man  is  too  frail  in  his  wishes 
and  actions  to  measure  the  offences  of  others  with  a  rigid  hand.  ^^  Mali 
inter  males  vivimus."  The  very  revenge  which  he  seeks  is  a  condemnation 
of  himself.  When  he  looks  into  his  own  mind,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  say, 
Let  there  be  no  forgiveness  for  oflfence,  but  let  all  who  have  violated  what  is 
right,  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  wrong,  in  the  same  propordon,  in  which 
I  now  measure  out  punishment  ?  Would  no  lurking  remembrance  of  evil,  on 
his  part,  check  such  a  general  wish  as  this  ?  and,  if  he  could  not  venture  on 
the  general  wish  which  must  include  his  own  punishment,  how  audacious 
must  be  that  arm,  which,  exposed  alike  to  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  all, 
would  yet  call  down  the  thunderbolt  to  destroy  whatever  is  beneath  it !  For 
man  to  be  revengeful,  is  as  if  a  criminal,  confined  with  his  accomplices,  and 
speedily  to  be  brought  to  judgment,  should,  in  some  petty  malice,  against  one 
of  his  fellow-captives,  appeal  to  the  speedier  vengeance  of  those  very  laws, 
which  all  had  violated,  and  which,  falling  in  vengeance  on  the  head  of  one, 
must  fall  upon  the  head  of  all. 

Nature,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  formed  man  susceptible  of  resent- 
ment, that  the  wicked,  who  fear  only  maUf  may  have  iomeiktng  to  fear  ;  but 
die  has  formed  man  to  be  plocofrle,  because  long  continued  resentment  would 
be  itself  an  evil  more  severe  than  that  which  it  avenges.  He,  therefore,  who 
knows  not  how  to  forgive — ^whose  gloomy  heart  preserves  even  in  age,  the 
resentment  of  youth, — unsoftened  by  the  penitence  of  the  offender,  by  his 
virtues,  by  his  very  misery,  is  to  us  uke  some  dreadful  being  of  another  race, 
that  walks  the  earth  cursing  and  accursed  ;—^we  shun  him,  as  we  would  fly 
from,  some  malignant  spirit,  who,  by  looking  upon  us,  could  transfuse  into  us 
the  venom  which  he  feels ;— we  have  no  sympathy  for  Am  ; — our  only  sympa- 
thies are  with  the  object  of  his  vengeance,---with  that  very  object,  on  whom, 
in  other  years,  we  could  have  delighted  to  see  the  vengeance  fall. 

Such,  then,  are  the  abuses  of  that  emotion,  which,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, when  not  thus  abused,  Heaven  has  placed  in  every  heart.  The  re- 
sentment, therefore,  which  Heaven  aDows  only  for  the  good  that  arises 
from  it,  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  this  good.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  resentment,  which  pauses,  till  it  have  conddered  the  circumstances,  in 
which  the  supposed  injury  has  been  done, — in  the  second  place,  a  resent- 
ment, which,  even  when,  on  reflection,  intentional  injury  is  discovered,  is  still 
proportioned  to  the  ofience. — in  the  third  place,  a  resentment,  which  limits  its 

Vol..  n.  17 
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wrath  to  the  guiky  object^ — and  m  the  fourth  [dace,  a  resentment,  vAkh  is 
easy  to  be  appeased, — ^which  does  not  seek  revenge,  when  the  good  of 
society  would  not  su£^r  by  the  forgiveness, — ^and  which  sees  in  penitence, 
when  the  penitence  is  manifesdy  sincere, — not  an  object  of  haired^  but  an 
object  of  love. 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  there  is  far  more  reason  to  appre- 
hend, in  every  case,  that  we  may  have  erred  in  the  excess  of  our  resentment, 
than  in  defect  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  which  of  these  errors  is 
the  less  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  individual.  He  may  be  very 
happy,  whose  resentment  scarcely  reaches  that  point,  to  which  the  sympathy 
of  those  around  would  accompany  him ;  but  he  cannot  be  happy,  whose  ha- 
bitual resentments  go  far  beyond  that  point.  It  is  of  the  utmost  advantage, 
therefore,  for  our  own  peace,  that  we  should  learn,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
regard  the  litde  vexations  which  we  may,  or  rather  must,  often  meet  from 
the  ill  humour  of  others,  or  from  the  crossings  and  jarrings  of  interests  oppo- 
site to  our  own,  with  the  same  patience  with  which  we  bear  the  occasional 
fogs  of  our  changeful  sky.  The  caprices  of  man  are  as  little  at  our  disposal 
as  the  variedes  of  the  seasons.  Not  to  lay  our  account  with  these  human 
vexations,  is  a  folly  very  similar  to  that  of  expecting  in  winter  all  the  flowers 
and  sunshine  of  spring,  and  of  lamenting,  that  the  snows  and  sleet,  which  have 
fallen  every  where  else,  should  have  faUen  on  our  little  garden. 

I  will  not  affirm,  that  man  can  ever  arrive  at  the  stoical  magnanimity  of 
bemg  able  to  say,  with  respect  to  every  unjust  aggression  to  which  he  may 
be  exposed,  *^  No  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  that  is  great  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  ray  emotion" — Nullius  tanta  nequitia  est,  ut  motu  meo  digna  sit." 
But  we  may  be  sure  of  this  at  least,  that  the  more  nearly  we  approach  to 
that  magnanimity,  the  more  do  we  save  from  disquietude  our  own  happiness, 
and  very  probably  too  the  happiness  of  all  around  us. 

'^  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,"  says  a  French  moralist,  with  a 
sententiousness  worthy  of  Seneca, — '*  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,  but 
in  your  property,  or  in  your  self-love.  If  you  are  injured  in  your  property, 
the  laws  defend  you,  and  you  may  say  of  him  who  has  injured  you.  This  man 
is  unjust ;  he  will  be  weaker  than  I.  If  you  are  hurt  in  your  self-love,  the 
reproaches  which  are  directed  against  you  must  be  either  well  or  ill  founded. 
If  they  are  well  founded,  why  have  resentmerit  against  a  man  who  make^  you 
feel  the  necessity  of  being  wiser  or  better  than  you  were  before  ?  If  the  re- 
proaches are  not  well  founded,  your  conscience  reassures  you ;  and  what 
vexation  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  looks  back  only  on  virtues  that 
delighted  him  when  present,  and  delicht  him  still  in  the  remembrance  f  The 
reproaches  are  those  either  of  a  friend,  or  of  an  enemy.  If  they  are  the  re- 
proaches of  a  friend,  say  to  yourselves,  he  is  my  friend ;  he  could  not  fiean 
to  offend  me.  If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  an  enemy,  say  to  yourselves, 
this  is  what  I  should  have  expected  :  and  why,  then,  should  it  astonish  me, 
as  if  it  were  something  new  ?  Has  your  enemy  carried  his  hatred  against 
you  so  far  as  to  be  gmlty  of  a  crime  ?  You  are  already  too  well  avenged." 

The  emotion  on-site  to  that  of  resentm'\  is  gratitude, — that  delightful 
emotion  of  love  to  nim  who  has  conferred  a  kit  tiess  on  us,  the  very  feeling  of 
which  is  itself  no  smaU  part  of  the  benefit  conferred.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which 
mingles  m  almost  every  other  species  of  love,  and  diffiises  in  them  all  addi- 
tional charms.   The  child  does  not  love  his  parent  merely  as  possessing  virtues 
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which  others  around  him  possess  perhaps  equally  ;  he  loves  hkn  as  his  con- 
stant  benefactor, — the  prolonger  of  that  existence  which  he  gave, — the  pro- 
vider against  wants  which  are  not  to  be  felt  till  the  gracious  provider  for  them 
be  himself  piobabty  no  more.    When  a  friend  thinks  of  his  friend,  what  a  long 
period  of  reciprocal  good  offices  does  he  seem  to  measure  in  a  single  moment 
with  his  eye, — ^what  happiness  conferred,  what  misery  soothed !    It  is  as  if 
the  friendship  itself  expanded  widi  the  length  of  that  bright  tract  of  enjoyment, 
the  retrospect  of  which  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  pleasure  that  seems  dif- 
fused over  every  step.     In  the  pure  reciprocations  of  conjugal  regard,  all  this 
friend^p  exists,  and  exists  sdll  more  intimately  and  closely.     The  emotion 
is  not  felt  as  gratitude,  mdeed,  for  ever^  interest  is  so  much  united^  that  a 
kindness  conferred  and  a  kindness  received  are  in  such  a  case  scarcely  to  be 
(Ustinguished.    There  is  happiness  flowing  from  each  to  each;  and  the 
gratitude  which  each  feels,  is  perhaps,  if  we  consider  it  only  as  the  emotion 
of  the  object  that  receives  pleasure,  due  as  much  from  the  heart  which  has 
conferred,  as  from  the  heart  which  has  seemed  more  directly  to  receive  it. 
BotsdO  the  remembrance  of  this  mutual  interchange  of  tender  wishes  and 
enjoyments,— of  delights  and  consolations  that  were  almost  delights, — is  no 
small  part  of  the  general  complex  emotion,  which  renders  the  love  of  those 
who  have  long  k)ved  as  permanent  as  it  is  pure. 

'*'  The  Seasons  thus, 

As  oeaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy,  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads ; 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild. 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamoured  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign/'* 

With  what  happy  influence  has  heaven  thus  led  mankind  to  benevolence, 
by  making  kindness  delightful  both  to  him  who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  to  him 
who  confers  it !  If  no  pleasure  had  been  attached  to  virtue,  we  might  still  in- 
deed have  been  virtuous,  but  we  should  have  felt  as  if  walking  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  power,  whom  it  would  be  guilt  to  disobey,  along  a  world  of 
darkness.  The  pleasure  that  flows  around  us  in  acts  of  mutual  kindness,  is 
like  the  sunshine,  that  is  light  and  gladness  to  our  path ;  and  if  we  owed  no 
other  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  we  should  owe  it  for  this  at  least,  that  he  has 
made  gratitude  itself  so  delightful. 


LECTURE  L.XIV. 

RETROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS,  HAVING  DIRECT  REFERENCE  TO  OUR- 
SELVES.—I.  SIMPLE  REGRET  AND  GLADNESS,  ARISING  FROM  EVENTS 
WHICH  WE  CANNOT  CONTROL.~II.  MORAL  REGRET  AND  GLADNESS, 
ARISING  FROM  OUR  OWN  ACTIONS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gendemen,  I  considered  our  emotions  of  anger  and 
gratiiuae,  those  retrospective  emotions  which  have  direct  reference  to  others. 

*  Thomson's  Seasons,  Spring,  ▼.  1163—1173. 
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*nie  affiebODS  of  this  order,  which  are  next  to  be  coosidered  by  u8,aretkoee 
which  relate  more  directly  to  ourselves ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  those  emo- 
tions of  simple  reeret  or  gladness  with  which  we  look  back  on  past  events,  as 
mere  events  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  us,  without  including  any  notion 
of  our  own  moral  propriety  or  impropriety  of  conduct. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  melancholy  and  cheerfiihess,  considered 
emotions,  very  nearly  akin  to  these ;  the  great  distinction  being  in  the  feeling 
of  a  particular  object  of  emotion,  which  is  essential  to  the  complex  vivid  feel- 
ing in  one  case ;  and  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other  case.  We  are 
melancholy,  often  without  knowing  why  we  are  melancholy ;  cheerful,  with- 
out knowing  wbv  we  are  more  cheerful  at  one  particular  time  than  at  another. 
But,  when  we  feel  regret,  we  know  what  it  is  which  we  regret ; — ^wben  we 
feel  a  joyful  satisfaction,  we  know  what  it  is  which  gladdens  us ;  and  our 
emotions,  as  felt  by  us,  have  a  direct  reference  to  their  causes,  the  conception 
of  which  coexists  with  them  in  one  complex  state  of  mind.  Melancnoly, 
indeed,  is  often  the  result  of  regret,  as  cheerfulness  is  of  any  extraordinary 
jo^;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  grieved  at  some  event,  and  our  mmd  afterwards, 
of  itself,  continues  in  a  state  of  sadness,  without  any  thought  of  its  cause  ; — 
we  are  gladdened  by  some  particular  event,  and  our  mind  afterwards  of  itself, 
without  the  remembrance  of  the  cause  of  joy,  continues  m  a  state,  in  which 
happiness  seems  to  be  a  part  of  its  very  essense  ;  as  if  not  to  be  happy,  and 
not  to  exist,'  were  nearly  the  same.  The  immediate  and  the  retrospective 
emotions,  however,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  names  of  melan- 
choly and  cheerfubess,  in  the  one  case,  regret  and  gladness  in  the  other 
case, — are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  that  reference  to  the  past, — the  re- 
trospective feeling  which  does,  or  does  not,  attend  them. 

As  a  mere  vivid  feeling,  indeed,  the  regret  which  affects  us  on  any  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  may,  on  a  minute  analysis,  be  found  to  be  the  same,  or  at 
least  nearly  the  same,  as  the  general  melancholy,  or  sadness,  which  we  feel, 
without  thmking  of  its  cause, — the  regret  diffenng  from  the  melancholy,  not 
as  a  mere  vivid  feeling  of  emotion,  but  merely  as  a  complex  state  of  the  mind, 
of  which  sadness  is  a  part,  differs  from  the  simpler  state,  in  which  sadness  is 
all  that  constitutes  the  momentary  feeling.  If  this  analysis  be  accurate,  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be,  the  terms  may  be  truly  convertible; — so  that  regret  may 
be  said  to  be  only  melancholy  combined  with  the  conception  of  a  cause  of 
the  melancholy ;  and  melancholy  itself  to  be  only  regret,  abstracted  from  the 
ccmception  of  its  cause.  A  similar  minute  analysis,  by  separating,  in  every 
complex  emotion,  that  part  which  may  be  considered  as  peculiarly  constitute 
ing  the  vivid  feeling  which  is  marked  by  that  name,  from  the  conception  of 
the  object,  which  may  or  may  not  accompany  it,  and  which  may  be  various, 
when  the  emotion  itself,  as  a  mere  emotion,  is  the  same, — ^might  be  made  in 
other  cases,  so  as  to  reduce,  with  sufficient  philosophic  precision,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  our  feelings  of  this  class,  as  elementary  feehngs,  to  the  very  few 
which  I  enumerated,  in  entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  emotions.  I 
have  preferred,  however,  for  the  reasons  repeatedly  stated  by  me,  the  con- 
sideration of  our  emotions,  in  that  complex  form,  in  which  they  usually  pre- 
sent themselves,  since  the  consideration  of  them  in  this  state  of  complexity 
in  which  they  usually  exist,  has  many  advantages,  and  does  not  preclude  the 
analysis  which  may  be  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  you,  in  each  comfJex 
emotion,  the  elementary  feelings  that  seem  to  compose  it.  There  are  clear 
and  definite  Ibes  of  distinction,  which  the  emotions,  in  their  complex  form. 
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present,  that  are  th^nsehres  too  striking  to  be  neglected,  as  principles  of  ar- 
raBgement ; — ^and  there  are  bearings  on  practical  ebics,  which  it  seemed  to 
me  stBI  more  importmit  to  point  out  to  you, — relations  which  the  systematic 
review  of  our  emotions,  together  with  die  various  objects  of  our  emotions, 
that  give  them  their  common  distinctive  names,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  alter 
the  veiy  nature  of  the  vivid  feelings  themselves,  at  least  diversify  them  in 
many  important  aspects,  afibrds  an  easy  opportunity  of  developing,— but 
which  would  be  lost  in  the  more  general  consideration  of  them,  if  arranged 
as  mere  elementary  feelbgs,  without  regard  to  their  objects. 

Though  the  regret,  then,  which  we  feel,  in  thinking  of  any  unfortunate 
event,  and  the  gladness  which  we  feel,  in  thinking  of  any  event  that  has  been, 
or  promises  to  be  beneficial,  may,  as  mere  vivid  fedings  of  emotion,  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  more  permanent  feelings  of  joy  or  sadness, 
which  we  term  cheerfubess  or  melancholy, — ^that  continue,  without  any  re- 
ference of  the  mind,  to  the  past  events  which  may  have  given  occasion  to 
them, — still  the  retrospective  reference  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  complex 
whole,  that  the  emotion,  which  involves  this  reference,  may  admit,  with  ad- 
vantage, of  separate  consideration. 

The  emotions,  which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  regarded,  in  their 
almost  infinite  relations,  as  the  great  diversifiers  of  the  happiness  of  our  days, 
very  nearly  as  light  and  shade,  that  flow  over  everv  thing  around  us,  are  the 
diverafiers  of  that  physical  scene  of  things,  on  which  we  are  placed.  How 
few  events  can  happen,  that  have  any  direct  relation  to  ourselves,  which  may 
not  be  productive  of  some  greater  or  less  degree  of  gladness  or  regret ;  and, 
far  from  being  thus  confined  to  events,  which  primarily  relate  to  us,  our  emo- 
tions of  this  kind  do  not  merely  extend  to  every  thing  tliat  can  happen  within 
the  wide  circle  of  our  friendship  or  acquaintance,  but  seem  to  diiSiise  them- 
selves over  the  most  distant  ages  and  climes,  as  if  we  had  a  direct  and  pri- 
marjr  interest  in  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  whole  human  race.  .  If  every 
thing  at  which  we  rejoice  or  grieve,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  could  be 
imaged  to  us  at  once, — ^as  we  gather  into  one  wide  landscape,  the  lake,  and 
the  vales,  and  the  rocky  summits,  which  we  have  slowly  traversed,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that  could  be  presented,  of  the  social  and 
sympatlietic  nature  of  man. 

Even  of  the  events,  by  which  our  personal  interest  is  more  immediately 
afiected,  and  in  which  our  regiet  or  gladness,  therefore,  might  seem  exclu- 
sively personal,  how  few  are  there,  which  have  not  some  relation  to  others ; 
or  rather,  bow  few  are  there,  of  which  others  are  not  the  immediate  authors ! 
What  we  term  chance  or  fortune^  in  all  those  events  of  our  life,  which  we 
characterize  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  only  a  shorter  term  for  expressing 
the  actions  of  others,  in  their  unintended  relation  to  us ;  and  in  the  friend- 
ships and  thousand  rivalries  of  life,  how  much  of  intentional  good  or  evil  is  to 
be  added  to  what  is  casual !  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  single  success,  of 
which  we  give  the  praise  to  our  own  prudent  conduct,  that,  if  others  had  act- 
ed differently,  might  not  have  been  adverse  to  us,  rather  than  prosperous. 

Regret  and  gladness,  as  thus  arising  from  events  which  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, absolutely  independent  of  our  conduct,  may  seem  at  first  to  be  them- 
selves, in  these  instances,  equally  independent  of  any  conduct  on  our  part. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Though  the  events  may  be  inde- 
pendent, the  feelings  which  they  awake  in  us  may  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  oar  own  former  feelbgs.    The  same  power  of  habit,  which  influences 
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the  particular  suggestions  of  our  trams  of  thought,  influences  abo  the  partioa- 
lar  emotions,  which  arise  in  difierent  individuals,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  same  events,  because  the  train  of  thought  itself  cannot  be  diferent,  with- 
out a  corresponding  diversity  of  the  emotions  that  vary  with  the  varying  im- 
ages. How  few  events  are  productive  only  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  ! 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  producdve  of  both,^-of  advantage,  which,  if 
it  exbted  alone,  would  excite  gladness,  of  disadvantage,  which,  if  it  existed 
alone,  would  excite  regret,  and  of  which,  as  existing  together,  the  resulting 
emodon  is  different,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  opposing  causes 
of  regret  or  gladness, — that  is  to  say,  according  as  more  or  fewer  images  of 
regret  or  gladness  spontaneously  arise  to  our  mind,  or  according  as  we  ex- 
amine and  analyze,  more  or  less  fully,  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  There  are  many  advantages  of  what  is  appa- 
rently evil,  mat  cannot  be  known  to  us,  unless  we  reflect  on  consequences 
which  are  not  immediately  apparent ;  many  evils  of  what  is  apparendy  profit- 
able, that  may  be  discovered,  in  like  manner,  but  discovered  only  after  re- 
flection. We  cannot  change  events,  indeed,  in  many  instances ;  but  in  all  of 
these,  the  aspect  of  events,  at  least,  may  be  changed  as  our  attention  is  more 
or  less  turned  to  the  consequences  that  may  result  from  them.  To  wish, 
is,  in  this  case,  almost  to  produce  what  we  wisb.  Our  very  desire  of  trac- 
ing the  consequences  that  are  favourable  to  our  happiness,  will  be  followed 
by  the  suggestion  of  these,  rather  than  of  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
other  desires  are  always  followed  by  the  suggestion  of  images  accordant  with 
them.  Our  mere  intention  of  describing  a  beautiful  landscape,  for  example, 
which  is  but  a  desire  like  any  other  of  our  desires,  is  followed  by  the  images 
of  rural  beau^,  that  rise,  in  succession  to  our  choice,  when,  if  our  intention 
had  been  to  describe  the  horrors  of  some  scene  of  ruegedness  and  desola- 
tion, that  principle  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  to  which,  m  such  a  case  of  pic- 
turing, we  give  a  pecuhar  name,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power,  and  teitn  it 
fancy y  would  have  presented  to  us,  indeed,  as  many  images  as  in  the  gayer 
landscape,  but  images  of  a  very  difierent  kind.  With  what  varied  concep- 
tions was  the  mind  of  Milton  filled,  when,  after  describing  Pandemonium  and 
its  guilty  inhabitants,  he  seemed  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  purer  atmosphere 
of  freshness  and  delight,  in  describing  the  groves  of  Paradise,  and  that  al- 
most celestial  pair,  whose  majestic  innocence  seemed  of  itself  to  indicate  the 
recent  presence  ojf  the  God  fi*om  whom  they  came,  and  without  whom,  to 
enjoy  at  once,  and  to  animate  it,  even  Paradise  itself  would  have  been  a  de- 
sert !  In  this  sudden  change  of  conceptions  that  crowded  on  his  imagination, 
the  mind  of  Milton  was  still  itself  the  same.  The  images  in  all  their  variety, 
arose  still  according  to  the  same  simple  laws  of  suggestion.  They  arose  va- 
riously, only  because  a  single  wish  of  his  mind  was  varied.  He  had  resolved 
to  describe  the  magnificent  horrors  of  an  infernal  palace  ;  he  resolved  after- 
wards to  describe  the  delightful  magnificence  of  nature,  as  it  might  seem  to 
have  shone  in  original  beauty,  when  it  still  reflected  that  smile  of  its  Creator 
which  pronounced  it  to  be  good ;  and  all  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
reverse  the  whole  store  of  imagery, — to  convert  Paradise,  in  his  mind,  uito 
the  burning  lake,  and  Pandemonium  itself  into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  would 
have  been  the  change  of  that  single  wish  which  seemed  almost  to  have  been 
creative.  If  our  desire  is  thus  capable  of  modifying  the  whole  train  of  sug- 
gestion, in  that  process  in  which  the  mind  is  said  to  invent,  it  is  not  less  capa- 
ble of  modifying  it  m  cases  in  which  we  never  think  that  we  are  inventive* 
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In  the  whole  train  of  our  thought,  our  conceptions,  and  the  attendant  emo- 
tions which  they  induce,  still  correspond  with  our  prevalent  wishes.  When 
an  occurrence  may  be  productive  of  good  and  evil,  the  good  may  arise  to  us, 
because  our  general  frame  of  mind  is  accordant  with  wishes,  and,  therefore, 
with  conceptions  of  good ;  or  the  evil  only  may  arise  to  that  gloomy  spirit 
which  does  not  find  good,  merely  because  it  does  not  seek  to  find  it.  A  dif- 
ferent general  character  of  thought, — ^the  associations,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
years, — a  single  prevailing  notion,  may  in  this  way  be  sufficient,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  event,  to  convert  gladness  into  regret,  regret  itself  into 
gladness. 

Even  when  the  same  event  is  thus  viewed  by  two  different  minds, — and  the 
same  consequences,  in  every  other  respect,  arise  to  both  minds, — ^how  im** 
portant  a  difference  must  there  be,  m  the  general  resulting  emotion,  accord- 
ing as  the  two  minds  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to. view  all  the  events  of 
nature,  as  a  part  of  a  great  design,  of  which  the  Author  is  the  benevolent 
wilier  of  happiness,  or  of  the  means  of  happiness  !  The  mere  difiference  of 
the  habit,  in  this  respect,  is  to  the  individuals  almost  the  same  thing,  as  if  the 
events  themselves  had  been  in  their  own  absolute  nature  diversified. 

The  same  events,  therefore,  in  external  circumstances  exacdy  the  same, 
may  be  productive  to  the  mind,  of  emotions  that  are  very  different,  accord- 
ing to  its  constitutional  diversities,  or  acquired  habits,  or  even  according  to 
slight  accidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  hour.  We  may  rejoice,  when  others 
would  grieve,  or  grieve  when  others  would  rejoice,  according  as  circum- 
stances arise  to  our  reflection,  different  from  those  which  would  occur  to 
them.  Nor  is  the  influence  necessarily  less  powerful  on  our  views  of  the 
future,  than  on  our  views  of  the  past.  We  desire  often,  in  like  manner, 
what  is  evil  for  us  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  of  some  attendant  good ;  as 
we  fear  what  is  good,  by  thmking  only  of  some  attendant  evil.  The  vanity 
of  human  wishes  is,  b  this  way,  proverbial.  We  do  not  need  those  memo- 
rable instances  which  Juvenal  has  selected,  to  convince  us,  how  destructive, 
in  certain  circumstances,  may  be  the  attainment  of  objects  that  seem  to  us, 
when  we  wish  for  them,  to  comprehend  all  that  is  desirable.  The  gods, 
says  that  great  moralist,  have  overwhelmed  in  ruin  whole  multitudes,  merely 
by  indulging  them  with  every  thing  for  which  they  prayed. 

"  Evertere  domos  totas  optantibuB  ipsis 
Di  facile«.*»» 

What  is  shown,  in  such  cases,  only  in  the  fatal  resub,  to  those  whose 
scanty  discrimination  sees  only  what  is  or  has  been,  and  not  what  is  to  be, 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  anticipated,  by  more  discerning  minds,  that  would 
feel  sadness,  therefore,  at  events  which  might  seem  to  others  to  be  subjects 
only  of  congratulation.  Sagacity,  when  it  exists  in  anv  high  degree,  is  itself 
almost  that  second  sight  in  which  the  superstitious  of  the  wilder  districts  of 
this  country  put  so  much  confidence.  It  looks,  far  before,  into  the  futurity 
that  is  closed  to  common  eyes.  It  sees  the  gloom  in  which  gaiety  is  to 
terminate,  the  happiness  that  is  to  dawn  on  affliction,  as,  by  supposed 
supernatural  revelation,  the  Seer's  quick,  but  gloomy  eye,  views,  in  the 
dance  and  merriment  of  evening,  the  last  struggles  of  him  who  is  the 
next  morning  to  perish  in  the  waves,  or  when  a  whole  family  is  weeping  for 

•  Sat.  X.  ▼.  7, 8. 
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the  shipwrecked  son  or  brother,  beholds  on  a  sudden,  with  a  wild  and  myste- 
rious deUght,  that  moment  of  ioy  when  the  well  known  voice  of  him  who  is 
lamented  widi  so  many  tears,  is  to  be  beard  again,  as  he  returns  in  safety  to 
the  cottage-door. 

It  is  not  on  the  nature  of  the  mere  event,  then,  that  the  gladness  or  regret 
which  it  excites  wholly  depends,  but  in  part  also,  on  the  habits  and  discern- 
ment of  the  mind  wluch  considers  it ;  and  we  are  thus  in  a  great  measure, 
creators  of  our  own  happiness, — not  in  the  actions  merely  which  seem  more 
strictly  to  depend  on  our  willf  but  on  those  foreign  events  which  might  have 
seemed  at  first  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  us. 

If  even  simple  gladness  and  re^et,  however,  depend  in  some  measure 
on  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  mind,  the  emotions,  which  we  are  next  to 
consider,  depend  on  them  still  more. 

These  are  the  emotions  which  attend  our  moral  retrospects  of  our  past 
actions,— -the  remorse  which  arises  on  the  thought  of  our  guilt, — the  oppo- 
site emotion  of  delight,  which  attends  the  remembrances  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  ahready  treated  of  the  emotions  which  are  distinctive  to  us  of  vice 
and  virtue  in  general ;  but  the  emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  others,  are  very  different  from  those  with  which  we  regard  the 
same  vices  and  virtues  as  our  own.  There  is  the  distinctive  moral  feeling, 
indeed,  in  both  cases,  whether  the  generous  sacrifice,  or  the  malignant  atro- 
city which  we  consider,  be  the  deed  of  another,  or  our  own  heroic  kindness 
or  guilty  passion ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  something  far  more  than 
mere  approbation,  however  pleasing,  or  mere  disapprobation,  however  disa- 
greeable. There  is  the  dreadful  moral  regret  arising  from  the  certaintj- 
that  we  have  rendered  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  love  of  man,  and  of  the 
approbation  of  our  God ;  or  the  most  delightful  of  all  convictions,  that,  but 
for  our  life,  the  world  would  have  been  less  virtuous  and  happy,  and  that  we 
are  not  unworthy  of  that  highest  of  privileges,  the  privilege  of  fearlessly 
adoring  Him,  whom,  if  we  worship  truly  with  that  eratitude  which  looks 
beyond  the  moment  of  sufiering  to  the  happiness  of  every  world  and  of 
every  age,  it  matters  but  little  though  the  place  of  our  adoration  should  be  a 
dungeon  or  a  scafibld. 

When  we  look  to  some  oppresscMr  in  die  magnificence  of  his  unjust  power, 
surrounded  with  those  inferior  tjrrants,  that  while  they  execute  their  portion 
of  delegated  guilt,  tremble  at  the  very  glance  of  him  whose  frown  can  make 
them  nothing, — ^with  armies,  whom  victory  after  victory  has  rendered  as  illus- 
trious as  slaves  that  carry  slavery  with  them,  and  spread  it  wherever  their 
arms  prevail,  can  hope  to  be ; — ^when  we  enter  the  chambers  of  state,  in 
which  he  gives  himself  to  pubhc  view,  and  see  only  the  festival,  and  listen 
only  to  voices  that  are  either  happy,  or  seem  to  be  happy, — does  all  this 
splendour  impose  upon  our  heart,  as  it  would  half-seduce  our  senses  into 
momentary  admiration  ?  Do  we  think,  that  Grod  has  reserved  aU  punishment 
£br  another  world,  and  that  wickedness  has  no  other  feelings  but  those  of 
triumph  in  the  years  of  earthly  sway  which  consununate  its  atrocities? 
There  are  hours  in  which  the  tyrant  b  not  seen,  the  very  remembrance  of 
which,  in  die  hours  in  which  he  is  seen,  darkens,  to  his  gloomy  gaze,  that 
pomp,  which  is  splendour  to  every  eye  but  his ;  and  that,  even  on  earth,  avenge, 
with  awful  retribution,  the  wrongs  of  the  virtuous.    The  victim  of  his  jea- 
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kMis  dread,  who,  with  a  frame  wasted  by  disease,  and  almost  about  to  re* 
lease  his  spirit  to  a  liberty  that  is  immortal,  is  slumbering  and  dreaming  of 
heaven  on  the  straw  that  scarcely  covers  the  damp  earth  of  his  duneeon, — 
if  be  could  know  at  that  very  hour,  what  thoughts  are  present  to  the  con- 
science of  him  who  doomed  him  to  this  sepulchre,  and  who  is  lying  sleepless 
on  his  bed  of  state,  though,  for  a  moment,  the  knowledge  of  the  vengeance 
might  be  gratifying,  would  almost  shrink  the  very  moment  after  from  the 
contemplation  of  horror  so  hopeless,  and  wish  that  the  vengeance  were  less 
severe..  "  Think  not,''  says  Cicero,  "  that  Guilt  requires  the  burning  torches 
of  the  Furies  to  agitate  and  torment  it  Their  own  frauds,  their  crimes, 
their  remembrances  of  the  past,  their  terrors  of  the  future,  these  are  the 
domestic  furies  that  are  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  impious.'' — ''  Nolite 
enim  putare,  quemadmodum  in  fabulis  sspenumero  videtis,  eos,  qui  aliquid  im- 
pie  scelerateque  commiserint,  agitari  et  perterreri  Furiarum  taedis  ardentibus ; 
sua  quemque  fraus,  et  suus  terror,  maxime  vexat ;  suum  quemque  scelus 
agitat,  amentiaque  afficit ;  suae  malae  cogitationes,  conscientiaeqae  animi,  ter- 
rent.    Hs  sunt  impiis  assiduae  domesticseque  Furise."* 

The  instance  which  I  have  now  chosen,  is  that  of  a  species  of  guilt  with 
the  conscious  remembrance  of  which  few  of  the  great  multitude  of  mankind 
can  be  agitated.  But  those  who  cannot  oppress  kingdoms,  may  yet  oppress 
families  and  individuals.  There  is  a  scale  of  iniquity,  that  descends  from  the 
imperial  tyrant  to  the  meanest  of  the  mob ;  and  there  are  feelings  of  remorse, 
that  correspond,  not  with  the  extent  of  the  power,  but  with  the  guilty  wishes  of 
the  offender.  In  the  obscurest  hovel,  on  the  most  sordid  bed,  there  are  sleep- 
less hours  of  the  same  sort  of  agonv,  which  is  felt,  in  his  palace,  by  him  who  has 
been  the  scourge,perhaps,of  half  the  nations  of  the  globe.  There  are  visions 
around  that  pillow,  which,  in  the  drama  or  romance,  indeed,  would  form  no 
brilliant  picture,  but  which  are  not  the  less  horrible  to  him,  whose  means, 
but  not  whose  wishes  of  iniquity,  have  been  confined  to  the  little  frauds,  that 
have  swallowed  up  the  pittance  of  some  widow,  or  seduced  into  the  same 
career  of  guilt  with  himself,  the  yielding  gendeness  of  some  innocent  heart. 
To  the  remorse  of  such  a  mind,  there  are  not  even  the  same  consolations, 
if  I  may  apply  the  term  of  consolation  to  that  dreadful  relief,  which  in  ren- 
dering horror  less  felt  for  the  bstant,  truly  aggravates  its  ultimate  amount. 
The  power  of  making  armies  march,  though  it  be  only  to  new  desolation,— 
of  altering,  m  an  instant,  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  though  it  be  only  to  render 
kingdoms  more  wretched, — has  yet  something  in  it,  which,  by  its  greatness, 
occupies  the  mind  ;  and  the  tumult  of  war,  and  the  glory  of  victory,  and 
the  very  mi  Ititude  of  those,  who  bow  the  knee  and  tremble,  as  they  solicit 
favour,  or  deprecate  wrath,  afibrd  at  least  a  source  of  distraction  to  the 
mind,  though  they  can  afibrd  no  more.  These  sources  of  distraction  die  petty 
villain  cannot  share.  His  villanies  present  to  him  no  other  images  than  those 
of  the  in^gnificant  profits  which  he  has  perhaps  already  squandered,  and  the 
miseries  which  he  has  made.  There  are  no  crowds  of  flatterers  to  aid  the 
feeble  ei&rts  with  which  he  strives  to  forget  the  past.  He  is  left  with  nothing 
more  than  his  conscience,  and  his  power  of  doing  still  more  evil ;  and  he 
has  recourse  to  this  desperate  expedient,  which,  desperate  as  it  is,  is  still 
less  dreadful  than  his  horror  of  the  past.  He  adds  villany  to  villany 
not  BO  much  for  any  new  profit,  as  to  have  something  which  may  occupy  him, 
producing  wretchedness  after  wretchedness  around  him,  as  far  as  his  litde 

•  Orat.  pro  Sex.  Rotcio  Amerino,  Sect.  94.  (Gruter.)  or  67  of  others. 
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sphere  extends,  till  his  sense  of  remorse  is  at  last  almost  stupified ;  and  he 
derives  thus  a  sort  of  dreadful  mitigadon  of  suffering,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  aggravation  of  his  misery. 

In  these  cases  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  the  progress  of  guilt,  in  evay  stage 
of  it,  might  have  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  guilty  the  evil  on  which  he  was 
entering,  or  the  evil  which  he  was  aggravatmg.  But  what  deep  remorse  arises 
often  to  minds  originally  of  better  hopes,  that,  on  entering  on  the  very  career 
which  has  plunged  them  in  vice,  saw  no  images  but  those  of  social  plea- 
sure ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  heedless  dissipation  have  elapsed,  look 
back  on  the  years  which  have  been  so  strangely  consumed,  almost  with  the 
astonishment,  though  not  with  the  comfort,  of  one  who  looks  back  oa  some 
frightful  dream,  and  who  scarcely  knows  whether  he  is  awake. 

"  Soft  as  the  gosaamer,  in  summer  shades, 

Extends  its  twinkhng  line,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gently  as  sleep  the  weary  Hds  invades. 
So  soft,  so  gently.  Pleasure  mines  her  way." 

At  the  very  suggestions  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  the  heart  shrinks  instantly, 
with  a  horror,  which  saves,  from  the  guilt  of  injustice  or  oppression,  all 
those,  whose  minds  are  not  unworthy  of  better  feelings ;  but  the  sugges- 
tbns  of  pleasure  present  nothing  to  the  mind,  at  least  tiU  mdulgence  have 
become  excessive, — ^with  which  anv  feelings  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  can 
be  associated.  The  corrupticHi  of  the  mind  goes  on  silently,  and  gives  no 
alarm,  till  the  mind  is  already  too  corrupt,  to  be  capable  of  the  vigorous 
efibrt,  which  would  be  necessary,  for  shaking  off  a  power,  that  shackles  and 
debases  it, — but  which  seems  still  rather  to  seduce,  than  to  oppress,  and 
which  is  scarcely  hated  by  the  unfortunate  victim,  even  while  it  appears  to 
him  to  have  destroyed  his  happmess  for  ever. 

'*  O,  treacherous  Conscience!  While  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose  and  myrtle,  luird  with  syren  song ; — 
WbUe  she  seems,  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 
On  neadlong  appetite,  the  slackened  rein, 
And  giro  us  up  to  license,  unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd — See,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 
The  sly  informer  minutes  eyeiy  fault. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 
Not  the  gross  act  afone  employs  her  pen ; 
She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airv  band, 
A  watchful  foe. — ^The  formioable  spy 
Listening,  o'erhears  the  whispers  of^our  camp. 
Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores, 
And  steab  our  wishes  of  iniquity/" 


»»• 


It  is  not,  however,  only  when  health,  and  fortune,  and  dignity,  and  the 
aflbction  of  those  whom  we  love,  have  been  completely  sacrificed,  that  con- 
science comes  boldly  forward,  and  proclaims  a  guilt  of  which  we  were  litde 
dreaming.  There  are  thoughts  of  higher  objects,  that  rise  to  the  mind,  with 
an  accusation  which  it  is  quick  to  feel,  but  which  it  hastens  to  forget,  in  a 
repetition  of  the  idle  and  profitless,  and  worse  than  profidess,  enjoyment.  At 
length  the  accusation,  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  is  heard,  with  a  more 
painful  impatience,  but  with  an  impatience,  which  leads  only  to  a  wilder  riot, 
m  the  hope  of  stillmg  murmurs,  which  are  not  to  be  stilled. 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  II.  ▼.  35^-909. 
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"  The  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  Powers 
To  a  vile  clod,  so  draws  him,  with  such  force 
Resistless,  firom  the  centre  he  should  seek, 
That  he  at  last  foraets  it.    All  his  hopea 
Tend  downward ;  nis  ambition  is  to  sinkf^ 
To  reach  a  depth,  profounder  still,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plun^ns  in  pursuit  of  death. — 
But,  ere  he  gam  uie  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  soul 
In  heaven  renouncing  exile,  he  endures — 
What  does  he  not,  from  lusts  opposed  in  vain 
And  threatening*  conscience  ? — Riot  is  not  load 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter,  his  compunctions  are  dncere, — 
And  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  8hine8."t 

On  the  happiness  which  attends  the  remembrance  of  a  life  of  vutue,  it 
would  surely  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  It  is  a  happbess,  of  which  even 
the  guikj/f — ^though  they  may  be  incapable  of  conceiving  aU  its  delight^-^ 
yet  know  sufficiently  the  value,  to  look  to  it,  with  wishes,  diat  do  not  covet 
it  the  less,  for  coveting  it  hopelessly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  world  in 
which  vice  is  so  abundant,  there  yet  can  be  uttle  doubt,  that  the  only  object 
of  deare,  which  is  truly  univtrsd^  is  the  delight  of  a  good  conscience.  The 
pleasures  of  power  and  splendour,  and  indolent  luxury,  strong  as  their  sway 
IS  over  the  greater  number  of  minds,  find  yet  some  mmds,  to  which  they  are 
objects  either  of  mdifference  or  contempt.  But  who  is  there,  who  has  ever 
said  in  his  own  soul,  in  forming  plans  of  future  life,  let  me  live  or  die,  with- 
out the  remembrance  of  a  single  good  action  ?  There  are  crimes,  indeed, 
conceived  and  perp  3trated  with  little  regard  to  that  virtue,  which  is  for  the  time 
abandoned,  rfut  there  is  sdll  some  distant  vision  of  repentance,  and  better 
thoughts,— which  are  to  be  the  happiness  of  old  age  at  least,— that  is  pre- 
sent to  the  most  profligate,  when  he  ventures  to  look  forward  to  old  age,  and 
to  that  event  by  which  age  must  at  last  be  terminated.  It  is  not  because 
virtue  is  wholly  despised  that  guilt  exists;  but  the  great  misery  is,  that  the 
uncertain  duration  of  life  allows  the  guilty  to  look  forward  to  years  that  are, 
perhaps,  never  to  arrive,  and  to  postpone  every  better  purpose,  till  their  heart 
has  become  "mcapable  of  shaking  oflT  the  passions  to  which  it  is  enslaved. 
Yet  still,  repentance  and  virtue,  at  some  penod,  are  delightful  objects,  which 
they  never  whoDy  exclude  from  their  prospects  of  the  future  ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  virtuous^  without  the  sacrifice  of  vice,  they  would  not  delay 
the  happiness  for  a  single  instant. 

The  happiness  of  having  something  in  past  years,  on  which  to  look  back 
with  delight,  is  then,  a  happiness,  which  is  the  wish  of  all;  and  if  it  were  a 
thing  that  could  be  plundered,  Hke  mere  wealth,— or  bvaded  and  usurped, 
like  honour  and  dignities,— it  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  things  on 
wUch  the  robber  would  lay  his  violent  hands,  and  which  even  the  most  firi- 
vok>us  aspirer,  after  the  most  frivolous  trappings  of  courtly  honour,  would 
wish  to  obtain  as  soon,  at  least  almost  as  soon,  as  that  wand  or  rfbhon^  to 
which  his  ambition  is  obliged  to  be  at  present  limited.  Thiiy  however, 
though  it  is  the  only  possession  which  is  safe  firom  violence  or  fraud,  is  still 
safe  from  these.    The  tyrant,  with  all  his  power,  cannot  divest  of  it  the 

*  Self-reproaching.— 0»ia.  ^^^    n*^ 

t  Cowper's  Task,  Book  V.  v.  667—600,  and  v.  614-^7. 
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fldost  helpless  of  tbose,  on  whom  hb  tyramiy  is  exercised ;  he  cannot  pur- 
chase it,  even  for  a  single  moment,  with  all  the  treasures  which  he  has 
amassed, — ^with  all  the  lands  which  he  has  desolated, — ^with  all  that  power 
which,  in  his  hands,  far  from  facilitating  the  acquisition,  only  renders  more 
hopeless  the  attainment  of  those  delights  of  conscience,  to  which  he  would 
stiil  vainly  aspire. 

**  Magne  pater  divnm, — ssvoa  punire  tyraanof 
Haad  alia  ratione  velia^— cum  dira  libido 
Movent  ingeniom,  fervebti  tincta  veneno 
Virtutem  ut  videant,  intabescantque  relicU. 
Anne  magis  Sicoli  gemuenint  era  jurenci, 
£t  magis  auratis  pendens  laquearibus  ensis 
Porpureas  aubter  cervices  terruit^ — ^Imiw 
Imos  precipites  quam  si  sibi  dicat,  et  intua 
Palleat,  inielizi  quod  prozima  nesciat  uxor.*** 

And  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  the  only  consolation  of  which  the  virtu- 
ous stand  in  need,  cannot  be  forced  from  virtue,  and  usurped  by  vice.  If 
the  powerful  could,  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  like  that  which  the  Persian 
monarch  offered,  obtain  the  means  of  forming  to  themselves,  or  purchasing  at 
the  same  cheap  rate,  at  which  they  purchase  their  other  pleasures,  that  new 
pleasure  of  virtuous  satisfacdon,  which  nothing  but  virtue  can  give,  vice 
would,  indeed,  have  litde  to  restrain  it ;  and  if  he,  who  can  order  the  virtuous 
resister  of  oppression  to  the  dungeon,  or  to  distant  exile, — who  can  separate 
him,— I  will  not  say,  from  his  home,  and  his  domains,  and  external  digni- 
ties,— for  the  loss  of  these  is  comparatively  insignificant, — but  from  all  those, 
whom  he  loves  and  honours,  from  that  conjugal,  and  filial,  and  parental,  and 
friendly  kindness,  which  would  now  be  doubly  valuable, — ^when  he  might  still 
have  tne  comfort  of  seeing  eyes,  to  which  his  own  had  often  been  turned  m 
kindness,  and  of  hearbg  voices,  the  very  sound  of  which  had  often,  in  other 
griefs,  been  felt  to  be  consolation,  before  the  gentle  meaning  itself  was  uttered, 
— ^if  the  oppressor,  who  can  sti*ip  his  victim  of  all  these  present  and  external 
means  of  comfort,  could  strip  him  also  of  those  remembrances,  which  allow 
him  to  look  back  on  the  past  with  satisfaction,  and  to  the  future  with  the  con- 
fidence of  one  who  knows,  that,  whatever  his  path  may  be,  be  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, at  the  dose  of  it,  by  that  Being,  whose  majes^,  awful  as  it  is,  is  still 
only  the  majes^  of  a  benevolence  surpassing  all  earthly  love, — ^if  ikU  could 
be  done,  tAen,  mdeed,  might  virtue,  in  this  world,  seem  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  vengeance,  or  the  mercy  of  the  guilty.  But  while  these  remain,  what  is 
there  of  which  the  glorious  sufierer, — I  had  almost  said,  if  the  words  admit- 
ted combination,  the  happy  sufilerer,— <;an  be  truly  said  to  be  bereaved  of  f 
The  friendships  of  those  who  are  to  meet  again,  and  to  meet  for  ever,  are  lost 
but  for  a  moment ; — ^the  dignities,  the  wealth,  are  not  lost  ]  all  that  is  valuable 
in  them, — the  remembrance  of  having  used  them,  as  Heaven  wishes  them  to 
be  used, — remains ; — there  are  years  of  happiness  past,  and  an  immortality 
of  happiness,  which  is  separated  from  the  past  only  by  a  moment^  and  which 
will  not  be  less  surcj  whedier  that  moment  be  spent  in  fetters,  with  the  pity, 
and  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  the  good,  or,  with  the  same  gradtude  and 
veneradon,  be  spent, — if  a  moment  can  be  said  to  be  spent, — in  liber^  and 
opulence. 

Man,  indeed,  is  too  frail,  not  to  yield  occasionally  to  temptadons ;  but  he 
yields  to  temptadons  because  he  is  stupified  by  passion,  and  forge^  at  the 

*  Penius,  Sat.  III.  35—43. 
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moment,  the  diflbreDces  of  the  state  of  the  vicious  and  the  viituous,  that  in 
calmer  hours  are  present  to  him  with  an  influence  of  which  he  delights  to  feel 
tbe  power.  If  these  difierences — the  mere  contrast  of  ^e  feeling  with 
whicQ  the  pure  and  the  guilty  look  back  on  the  years  of  their  glorious  or  in- 
gbrious  life— could  be  made  constandy  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  litde 
reason  to  think,  that  all  the  seductions  of  power  and  momentary  pleasure 
could  prevail  over  him  who  sees  what  the  good  are,  even  in  those  adversities 
which  the  world  considers  as  most  afflicting,  and  what  the  guilty  are,  evea  in 
the  midst  of  their  enioyments,  without  taking  into  account  what  they  musk  be 
when  those  short  and  paUing  enjoyments  have  ceased,— 

"  One  sel^BpproviDg  hoar  whole  yean  oatweighs, 
Of  stupid  Btarara^  and  of  loud  huzzas^ — 
And  more  tme  joy  Marcellus  exU'd  (eels, 
Than  Csssar,  with  a  senate  at  his  heels."* 

"  The  wicked  man,''  says  Rousseau,  ^^ fears  and  Jbet  himself.  He  endea* 
vours  to  be  gay^  by  wandering  out  of  himself.  He  turns  around  him  his  \m^ 
quiet  eyes,  in  search  of  an  object  of  amusement,  that  may  make  him  fcrget 
what  he  is.  Even  then  bis  only  pleasure  is  a  bitter  raillery, — ^without  some 
contemptuous  sarcasms,  some  insulting  laughter,  he  would  be  for  ever  sad. 
On  the  contrary,  the  serenity  of  the  virtuous  man  is  internal.  His  smile  is 
not  a  smile  of  malignity,  but  of  joy ;  he  bears  the  source  of  it  within  himself; 
he  is  as  gay  alone  as  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  circle ;  he  does  not  derive  his 
delightful  contentment  from  those  who  approach  him  ;  he  communicates  his 
own  to  them." 

Such  are  the  emotions  which  are  excited  in  us  when  we  consider  the  jast^ 
in  reference  to  ourselves,  as  moral  agents ;  and,  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of 
virtue  and  vice  than  these  feelings  alone,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time,  tbt  in 
a  future  state  of  existence  there  was  a  happiness  destined  for  those  whc  felt 
emotions  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  could  we  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  deter^ 
mining  in  which  class  we  were  to  look  for  those,  by  whom  the  happiness  was 
to  be  inherited  ?  It  would  not  require  any  abstract  notions  of  what  is  moraUv 
good  and  what  is  morally  evil.  The  emotions  themselves  would  distinguish 
sufficiendy,  all  that  required  to  be  distinguished.  We  should  see  in  the  agita* 
tion  of  a  bad  conscience, — ^in  the  terror  that  arose  in  it  at  the  very  concep- 
tion of  futurity,  and  of  him  who  presides  over  the  future  as  over  the  past, — 
that  the  misery  which  was  anticipated  was  already  begun ; — as  in  the  tran* 
quillity  of  the  good,  and  the  delight  which  they  felt  in  the  very  contemplation 
of  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  we  should  perceive  the  commencemeit  of 
that  happiness  which  immortality  was  n6t  to  confer j  but  to  continue : — 

"  Heaven  our  reward, — ^fbr  heaven  enjoyed  below." 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  my  view  of  our  retrospective  emoti#n8. 
The  remaining  series  of  emotions,  which  we  have  still  to  consider,  are  tliose 
which  relate  to  the  future,— comprehending  the  important  class  of  ourde* 
sires  and  fears,  as  these  are  diversified  by  all  the  variety  of  the  obiects  on 
which  they  can  be  fixed,  and  by  all  the  variety  of  degrees  of  probabiuly,  vitb 
which  the  good  which  we  desire  can  be  expected,  or  the  evil  anticipated  and 
feared.  In  this  order  of  our  afiTections,  as  in  all  the  emodons  already  con- 
sidered by  us,  we  dball  find  abundant  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  IV .  v.  S65--858. 
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that  Being,  who  has  given  us  cwr  passions  as  he  has  given  us  our  inteOeotual 
faculties,  for  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  individual  gratification,--purpo0es 
which  the  virtuous  delight  in  seeing  and  fulfilling,  and  which  the  wicked  un- 
consciously promote,  even  while  they  are  regardless  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness which  protect  the  world,  and  equally  regardless  of  that  social  worid 
which  is  under  this  sublime  protection. 


LECTURE  L.XV. 

lU.  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS,  COMPREHENDING  ALL  OUR  DESIRES  AND 
FEARS.— DESIRE  AND  FEAR  MAY  ARISE  FROM  THE  SAME  OBJECT.— 
OUR  DESIRES  ALWAYS  HAVE  FOR  THEIR  OBJECT  SOME  GOOD,  AND 
OUR  FEARS  SOME  EVIL^DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THAT  GOOD  WHICH 
CONSTITUTES  DESIRABLENESS,  AND  MORAL,  OR  EVEN  ABSOLUTE 
PHYSICAL  GOOD.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DESIRES^WISH,  HOPE,  EXPEC- 
TATION, CONFIDENCE,  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  DESIRE.— 1.  DESIRE  OF 
CONTINUED  EXISTENCE. 

Gentlemen, — ^-In  my  original  arrangement  of  our  emotions,  I  divided 
them  mio  three  orders,  according  as  their  objects  were  regarded  by  us  as 
present,  .past,  or  future — our  immediate  emotions,  our  retrospective  emotioDs, 
our  prospective  emotions.  In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  my  remarks  an 
the  second  of  these  orders, — ^which  from  their  reference  to  the  past,  I  have 
termed  retrospective.  One  order  still  remains  to  be  considered  by  us, — the 
emotions,  which  I  have  denominated  ^ro^ec^tve,  irom  their  reference  to  ob- 
jects as  future. 

This  order  is,  in  its  immediate  consequences,  the  most  important  of  all  our 
emouons,  from  its  direct  influence  on  action,  which  our  other  feelings  of  the 
same  class,  and  indeed  all  our  other  feelings  whatever,  influence,  only  indi- 
reedy,  through  the  medium  of  these.  It  comprehends  oS  our  desires  and  all 
<^T  jfear^,— -our  desires,  which  arise  equally  from  the  prospect  of  what  is 
agieeable  m  itself,  or  from  the  prospect  of  relief,  from  what  is  disagreeable 
in  itself,— our  fears,  which  arise  equally  from  thp  prospect  of  what  is  disa- 

freeable  in  itself,  and  from  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  what  is  in  itself  agreea- 
le.  The  same  external  object,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may  give  rise 
to  both  emotions,  according  as  the  object  is,  or  is  not  in  our  possession,  or  is, 
or  is  not  producing  any  present  uneasiness,— or,  When  it  is  equally  remote  in 
both  cases,  according  as  the  probability  of  attainment  of  the  agreeable  object, 
or  of  freedom  from  the  disagreeable  object,  is  greater  or  less.  Hope  and  fear 
do  not  necessarily  relate  to  difl[erent  objects.  We  fear  to  lose  any  source  of 
{Measure  possessed  by  us,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  our  hope ;  we 
wish  to  be  free  from  a  pain  that  afflicts  us,  which,  before  it  attacked  us,  was  an 
object  of  our  fear.  We  hope  that  we  shall  attain  to  a  situation  of  which  we 
Btt  ambitious ;  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  attain  to  it.  We  fear  that  some  mis- 
foitune,  which  seems  to  threaten  us,  may  reach  us ;  we  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  escape.  The  hope  and  die  fear,  in  these  cases,  opposite  as  the 
emotions  truly  are,  arise,  you  perceive,  from  the  same  objects ; — ^the  one  or 
the  other  prevailing  according  to  the  greater  or  less  probaluli^  on  either  side. 
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Byi  though  they  vaiy  with  diffibrent  d^rees  of  probability,  they  doxMOiA^ 
peod  wholly  od  a  mere  comparison  of  probabilities.  They  arise,  or  do  not 
arise,  in  some  measure,  also,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  our 
hope  and  our  fear  awaking  more  readily,  as  well  as  operating  more  perma-* 
neiidy  and  strongly,  when  the  object  wluch  we  wish  to  attain,  or  of  which  we 
fear  to  be  deprived,  is  very  important  to  our  happmess,  though  the  probahili* 
ties  on  either  side  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  m  cases  of  less  importance, 
where  desire  or  fear,  if  they  arise  at  all,  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  when 
often  not  the  slightest  emotion  of  either  species  arises : 

"  Paaca  Jicet  portes  aigenti  vueula  pori, 
Nocte  iter  infressus,  gladium  contumaue  timebisy 
Et  motflD  ad  lunain  trepidabis  arundiniB  umbram; 
Caotabit  yacuiia  coram  latrone  viator."* 

**  The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  say, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  singihis  toil  away. 
Does  envy  bid  thee  crush  the  upbraiding  joy  ? 
Increase  nis  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy. 
Now  /bars  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, — 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade  ;-— 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  brings  his  |Mmi  refief ;— 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief." 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  he  who  travels,  in  the  same  carriage,  with 
the  same  external  appearances  of  every  kind,  by  which  a  robber  could  be 
tempted  or  terrified,  will  be  in  equal  danger  of  attack,  whether  he  carry  with 
him  little  of  which  he  can  be  plundered,  or  such  a  booty  as  would  impove- 
rish him  if  it  were  lost.  But  there  can  be  no  question  also,  that  though  the 
pn4)abiliues  of  danger  be  the  same,  the  fear  of  attack,  would,  in  these  two 
cases,  be  very  different, — ^that,  in  the  one  case,  he  would  laugh  at  the  ridicu- 
lous terror  of  any  one  who  journeyed  with  him,  and  expressed  much  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  evening ; — and  that  in  the  other  case,  his  own  eye  wouU 
watch  suspiciously  eveiy  horseman  who  approached,  and  would  feel  a  sort  of 
relief  when  he  observed,  him  pass  carelessly  and  quietly  along,  at  a  considera> 
ble  distance  behind. 

That  the  fear,  as  a  mere  emotion,  should  be  more  intense,  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  object,  might  mdeed  be  expected  ;  and  if  this  were  al, 
there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  state  of  mind,  which  I  have  now  de- 
scribed. But  there  is  not  merely  a  greater  intensity  of  fear, — there  is,  in 
spite  of  reflection,  a  greatior  belief  of  probabili^  of  attack.  There  is  feu, 
in  short,  and  fear  to  which  we  readQy  }rield,  when  otherwise  all  fear  would 
have  seemed  absurd.  The  reason  of  this  it  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  discover,  if  you  remember  the  explanations  fbrmerlv  given  by  me,  of 
some  analogous  phenomena.  The  loss  of  what  is  valuable  in  itself,  i$  of 
course  a  great  affliction.  The  slightest  possibility  of  such  an  evil  makes  the 
evil  itself  occtu*  to  us,  as  an  object  of  conception,  diough  not  at  first,  perhaps, 
as  an  object  of  what  can  be  termed  fear.  Its  very  greatness,  however,  makes 
it,  when  thus  conceived,  dwell  longer  inthe  mind ;  and  it  cannot  dwell  long, 
even  as  a  mere  conception,  without  exciting,  by  the  common  influence  of 
st^estion,  the  diflferent  states  of  mind,  associated  with  the  conception  of  any 
great  evil ;  of  which  associate  or  resulting  states,  in  such  circumstances,  iear 
is  one  of  die  most  constant  and  prominent.     Tlie  fear  is  thus  readily  ex- 

*  JuvenaL  Sit  X.  v.  l»Hi3. 
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cited  as  an  associate  feeling ;  and  wben  the  fear  has  once  been  excited, . 
as  a  mere  associate  feeling,  it  continues  to  be  still  more  readily  suggested 
again,  at  every  moment  by  the  objects  that  suggested  it,  and  with  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  which  it  has  recendy  co-existed.  There  is  a  re- 
markable analogy  to  this  process,  in  the  phenomena  of  giddiness,  to  which  I 
have  before  more  than  once  alluded.  Whether  the  height  on  which  we 
stand,  be  elevated  only  a  few  feet,  or  have  beneath  it  a  precipitous  abyss  of  a 
diousand  fathoms,  oiur  footing,  if  all  other  circimistances  be  me  same,  is  in  it- 
self equally  sure.  Yet  though  we  look  down,  without  any  fear,  on  the  gen- 
tle sk)pe,  m  the  one  case,*  we  shrink  back  in  the  other  ciise  widi  painful  dis- 
may. The  lively  conception  of  the  evil  which  we  should  suffer  in  k  fall 
down  the  dreadful  descent,  which  is  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  mere 
sight  of  the  precipice,  suggests  and  keeps  before  us  the  images  of  horror  in  [ 
such  a  fall,  and  thus  indirectly  the  emotions  of  fear,  that  are  the  natural  ac- 
companiments of  such  images,  and  that,  but  for  those  images,  never  would 
have  arisen.  We  know  well,  on  reflection,  that  it  is  a  footing  of  the  firmest 
rock,  perhaps,  on  which  we  stand, — but  in  spite  of  reflection,  we  feel,  at 
least,  at  every  other  moment,  as  if  this  very  rock  itself  were  crumbling  or 
sinking  beneath  us.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  traveller,  the  liveliness 
of  the  mere  conception  of  evil  that  may  be  suffered,  gives  a  sort  of  tempo- 
rary probability  to  that  which  would  seem  to  have  litde  likelihood  in  itself,  and 
which  derives  thus  from  mere  imagination,  all  the  terror,  that  is  falsely  em- 
bodied by  the  mind  in  things  that  exist  around. 

It  is  not,  then,  any  simple  ratio  of  probabilities,  which  regulates  the  rise  of 
our  hopes  and  fears,  but  of  these  combined  with  the  magnitude  or  insignifi- 
cance of  the  objects.  Yet  whatever  may  be  this  mixed  proportion  of  pro- 
bability and  importance,  the  objects  of  desires  and  fears  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  distinct ;  since  these  opposite  emotions  arise,  as  we 
have '  seen,  from  the  same  objects,  considered  in  difllerent  relations  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  which,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us,  may  not  ex- 
cfte  both  hope  and  fear,  as  the  circumstances  of  our  relation  to  it  vary.  This 
contrast  of  the  mere  circumstances,  in  which  the  opposite  emotions  arise, 
nay  save  us  firom  much  discussion.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  con- 
sider all  our  desires  in  a  certain  order,  and  then  to  consider  all  our  fears  in  a 
certain  order,  since  we  could  only  repeat,  as  to  the  one  set  of  feelings,  the 
observations  previously  made  on  the  feelings  that  are  contrasted  with  them. 
The  consideration  of  our  desires  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  illustrate  both 
sets  of  emotion,  with  a  few  remarks  that  may  occasbnaUy  suggest  themselves 
on  the  emotions  of  the  opposite  kind. 

What  then  are  our  desires— or  rather,  what  are  the  objects  which  excite 
our  desires  f — ^for,  with  the  mere  feelings  themselves  I  may  suppose  joa  to 
be  iully  acquainted ;  and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  as  feelings,  must  in- 
volve the  use  of  some  word  exactly  synonjrmous,  or  will  convey  no  meaning 
whatever. 

To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object  appear  to  us  good ;— or  rather,  to 
appear  to  us  good,  and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are  truly,  the  same  thing  ; 
our  only  conception  of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate  object  of  desire,  be- 
ing that  it  excites  m  us,  when  considered  by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If 
all  things  had  been  uniformly  indiflerent  to  all  mankind,  it  is  evident  that 
they  could  not  have  formed  any  classes  of  things  as  good  or  evil.  What  we 
do  not  desire  may  be  conceived  by  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to  others  vrfio 
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desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  good,  relatively  to  us.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd to  say,  that  we  think  that  good  which  we  should  be  very  s<Mrry  to  pos- 
sess, or  even  which  we  should  be  wholly  indifferent  whether  we  possessed  or 
not,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  we  think  that  object  beautiful,  from  the 
sight  of  which  we  shrink  with  an  unpleasant  feeling  as  often  as  we  behold  it, 
or  which,  when  we  turn  on  it  our  most  observant  gaze,  excites  in  us  no  emo- 
tion whatever. 

When  I  say,  that  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to  appear  to  us  desirable,  are 
only  synonymous  phrases,  you  cannot  need  to  be  told,  that  the  good  of  which 
I  speak,  as  synonymous  with  desirableness, — as  that,  in  short,  which  immedi- 
ately influences  our  actions,  through  the  medium  of  our  desires, — is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  moral  good,  nor  even  with  absolute  physical  good.  What 
we  desire,  far  from  being  always  good,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  cor- 
responds with  the  phrases  viriuout  or  agreeahh  to  the  divine  ufiU,  is  often 
completely  opposed  to  it.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  desiring  what  is  bconsist- 
ent  with  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  continue  to  desire  it : 

"  Video  melioniy  proboqae ;    ' 
Deteriora  sequor." — 

TUs  is  not  what  Medea  only  could  say.  It  is  the  melancholy  feeling  of 
many  minds,  that  are  deserters  from  virtue,  indeed,  but  that  have  still  for  the 
calmness  and  holiness  of  virtue  aU  that  respect,  which  does  not  imply  absolute 
obedience  ;  and  that  in  yielding  to  an  influence,  of  which  they  feel  all  the  se- 
duction, are  rather  captivated  by  vice,  than  blinded  by  it.  Even  with  respect 
to  mere  physical  good,  without  regard  to  moral  excellence,  we  may  desire 
what  we  know  will  be  ultimately  of  injury  to  us,  far  greater  than  the  tempo- 
rary pleasure  which  it  promises  to  yield  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  us  injurious 
upon  the  whole,  and  would  be  far  from  being  desired  by  us,  if  it  had  no 
present  charms,  we  may  yet  prefer  it  from  the  influence  of  those  present 
charms,  which  are  sufficient  ofthemselves  to  Constitute  desirableness.  The 
good,  therefore,  which  is  synonymous  with  desirableness,  is  not  necessarily, 
and  uniformly,  however  generally  it  may  be,  consistent  with  our  own  greatest 
advantage,  or  with  moral  proprie^  in  our  choice.  It  can  be  defined,  in  no 
other  way,  than  simply  as  that  which  appears  to  us  desirable,  the  desire  itself 
being  the  only  test,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  tendency  in  objects  to  excite  de- 
sire. That  immediate  good,  then,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which  we 
term  dedrableneu,  because  it  is  instantly  followed  by  desire, — absolute  phy^ 
steal  goodj^^-^moral  good, — are  three  phrases  which  have  very  different  mean- 
ings ;  yet,  obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  them, 
merely  because  we  have  applied  to  them  the  same  term ;  or  at  least  to  dis- 
dnguish  them  very  loosely ;  and,  from  this  confusion,  has  arisen  much  of  the 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and  of  the  controversy, 
also,  with  respect  to  the  universal  influence  of  self-love  in  our  benevolent  b£' 
fections — disputations,  that  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  generally  been 
managed,  seem  to  me  to  have  thrown  as  little  light  on  the  theory  of  morals, 
as  they  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  practical  morality. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  highest  absolute  physical  advantage, — nor  the  most  un- 
doubted moral  excellence,— which  as  soon  as  perceived,  b  instandy  followed 
by  our  choice ;  that  is  to  say,  which  forms  necessarily,  the  immediate  good, 
or  desirableness,  of  which  I  am  at  present  treating ; — die  tendency  of  oJ^ects 
to  excite  in  us  efuotions  of  desire.  They  may  coincide  with  it,  indeed  ;  and 
they  may  produce  it ;  but  they  do  not  constituie  it.    In  many  instances. 
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they  majr  render  immediiitely  desindile,  what  otherwise  would  not  have 
seemed  to  us  good,  or  would  even  have  seemed  to  us  evil,— pain,  for  example, 
and  privations  of  various  kinds, — ^which,  but  for  views  of  ultimate  advantage, 
or  of  moral  propriety,  we  should  have  feared  rather  than  chosen: — but 
though  there  are  minds  to. which  those  greater  motives  can  make  pain,  and 
every  form  of  present  evil,  an  object  of  choice,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  ardent 
desire,  there  are  also  minds  to  which  the  same  views  of  advantage,  aad  of 
moral  propriety,  will  not  render  the  pains  or  privations,  that  are  to  produce 
the  greatest  ultimate  good,  sufficiently  desirable  to  influence  their  feeble  will, 
— minos,  that  consider  objects  chiefly  as  present^  or  future,  near  or  remote, 
—to  which  a  moment  is  more  than  a  distant  age,  a  distant  age  but  a  moment ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  an  hour,  therefore,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  that  is 
already  smiling  on  them,  far  more  precious  than  the  happiness  of  immorta- 
lity. I>6nre,  or  choice  itself,  then,  thus  varying  m  different  minds,  is  a  proof 
only  of  the  attraction  of  the  object  chosen— that  attraction  to  which,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  I  have  given  the  name  of  immediate  desirableness,  in 
reference  to  the  instant  desire  or  choice  which  is  its  consequent.  But  though 
the  choice  is,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  attraction  which  has  induced  the  choice, 
it  is  far  from  being  a  proof  of  that  preponderance  of  ultimate  gain,  which  it 
might  be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  or  of  that  mwal  rectitude,  which  is  the 
only  object  of  virtuous  preference.  That  mind  is  most  prudent^  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  to  which  the  greatest  amount  of  ultimate  probable  ad- 
vantage, is  that  which  uniformly  renders  objects  more  desirable ; — that  mind 
is  most  virtuousj  to  which,  in  like  manner,  the  moral  propriety  of  certain 
preferences,  is  that  which  uniformly  confers  on  objects  their  prevailing  at- 
traction. But  still,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  desure  objects  not  perely  as 
being  morally  worthy  of  our  choice,  or  ultimately  productive  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  advantage  to  us,  but  for  various  other  reasons,  which 
constitute  their  immediate  desirableness,  as  much,  m  many  cases,  or  much 
more,  than  any  views  of  morality,  or  calculations  of  selfish  gain. 

That  we  do  not  act  always  with  a  view  to  moral  good,  no  one  denies ;  for,  of 
an  assertion  so  proud,  the  conscience  of  every  one  would,  in  this  case,  be  a 
sufficient  confutation ;  and  it  is  only  a  wretched  so{Aistry  which  makes  us 
less  ready  to  admit,  that  we  act  in  innumerable  cases,  with  as  little  immediate 
view,  at  the  very  moment  of  our  desire,  to  our  selfish  gain,  as  to  morality. 

I  shall  not,  however,  at  present,  enter  fully  on  this  discussion,  which  in- 
volves some  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  in  nKNrals.  But,  with  a  view  to 
the  discussion,  in  which  we  may  afterwards  be  engaged,  I  must  request  you 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of  that  good,  which  is  synonymous  with  desir* 
ableness,  and  of  which  the  only  test  or  proof,  is  the  resulting  desire  itself, 
from  absolute  physical  good  that  admits  of  calculation,— or  horn  that  moral 
good,  which  conscience  at  once  measures  and  approves.  That  which  we 
desire  must,  indeed,  always  be  desirable ;  for  this  is  only  to  state  in  other 
words  the  fact  of  our  desire.  But,  though  we  desire,  what  seems  to  us  for 
our  advantage,  on  account  of  this'  advantage,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
we  desire  only  what  seems  to  us  advantageous ;  and  that  what  is  desirable 
must  therefore  imply,  b  the  very  moment  of  the  incipient  desire,  some  view  of 
personal  good,  it  implies,  indeed,  that  satisfaction  will  be  felt  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  desire,  and  uneasiness  in  the  failure  of  it ;  but  the  satisfaction  is 
the  result  of  the  attainment,  not  the  motive  to  the  desire  itself^  at  the  moment 
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when  the  desire  arose ;  as  the  imeasbess  is  the  resuk  of  the  failure,  net  a 
feeling  preceding  the  desire,  and  prompting  it  The  desire,  b- short,  must  hafe 
existed  primarily,  before  satisfacti(»i  could  have  been  felt  in  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  or  regret  when  the  object  was  not  attained.    To  say,  that  we  can 
desire  only  what  is  desirable,  is,  then,  to  say  nothing  in  support  of  the  theory, 
which  would  make  our  advantage  the  only  motive  of  our  desires ;  unless  it 
could  be  shown,  by  some  other  argument,— founded  on  actual  observation  or 
analysis, — that  the  feeling  of  our  advantage,  in  some  respects,  precedes  unin 
formly  all  our  desires,  so  as  to  be  in  truth,  that  which  constitutes,  in  every 
case,  the  immediate  and  simple  desirableness.    If,  on  the  contrary,  it  appear, 
that  we  desire  many  things,  which,  though  they  may  contribute  direcw  or 
indirectly  to  our  advantage,  are  yet  desired  by  us  immediately,  and  vdthout 
any  view  to  this  advantage,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  desire  arose,  the  ar* 
gument,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  denreiisdfj  must  be  absolutely  nugatory. 
It  either  says  nothing  whatever,  or,  by  confounding  the  immediate  desirable- 
ness widi  our  own  personal  gain,  it  begs,  or  it  assumes  the  very  point  m 
question. 

DesirablenesSf  then,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  consideration  of  any 
other  species  of  good, — it  is  the  relation  of  certain  objects  to  certain  emotions, 
and  nothing  more, — ^the  tendency  of  certain  objects,  as  contemplated  by  us, 
to  be  fdlowed  by  that  particular  feeling  which  we  term  desire. 

I  have  said,  that  vrith  the  feeling  of  desire,  as  the  mere  emotion  thus  pro^ 
duced  by  certain  objects,  you  must  all  be  sufficiendy  acquainted.  It  is  a 
feeling  which  is  of  course,  in  some  degree  oondplex,  as  implying  always,  to- 
gether with  the  vivid  feelbg  that  arises  on  the  prospect  of  good,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  object  which  seems  desirable :  but  the  vivid  feeling  combined 
with  this  conception,  seems  to  me  of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  at  least  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  can  be  reduced  to  any  of  those  elementary  feelings  which 
have  been  considered  by  us.  It  is  not  mere  approbation  or  love  of  an  object, 
as  capable  of  aflbrding  us  a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment, — but  that  which 
results  from  such  love,  as  its  efkcU  It  is  not  the  mere  regret  that  is  felt  on 
the  absence  of  a  beloved  object, — but  a  prospective  feeling,  which  may,  or 
may  not  att^id  that  retrospective  regret, — ^and  which,  far  from  being  pain- 
fully depressing,  like  regret,  is,  at  least  in  many  of  its  forms,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  excitements  of  which  our  mind  is  susceptible, — the  embellisher  of 
existence, — and  the  creator  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  happiness,  which  it 
seems  at  the  time  only  to  present  to  our  distant  gaze.  Love  of  an  object,— 
regret  at  the  absence  of  that  object, — these  feelings  we  may  discover  by  ana- 
lysis :  but  discovering  these,  we  discover  rather  what  gives  birth  to  our 
wishes,  than  what  constitutes  them, — the  sunbeams  and  the  kindling  incense 
from  which  the  phoenix  arises,  rather  than  the  vigorous  bird  itself,  immortal, 
io  the  very  changes  of  its  seeming  mortality. 

To  enumerate  the  objects  of  our  desire  and  fear,  would  be  to  enumerate 
almost  every  object  which  exists  around  us  on  our  earth,  and  almost  every 
relation  of  these  objects ;  without  taking  into  account  the  varieQr  of  wishes 
more  fantastic,  which  our  wild  imagbation  is  capable  of  forming.  A  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  the  possibilities  of  human  wishes,  is  almost  as 
littie  to  be  expected,  as  a  complete  gratification  of  all  the  wishes  of  man, 
whose    desires  are  as  unlimited  as  his  power    is  bounded.    The  roost 
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importaiit,  however,  may  be  considered  as  comprehe&ded  in  the  foUowiog 
aenes :— First,  *our  desire  of  continued  existence,  without  any  immediate 
regard  to  the  pleasure  which  it  may  yield, — Secondly,  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure, — ^Thirdly,  Our  desire  of  action, — 
Fourthly,  Our  desire  of  society, — Fifthly,  Our  desire  of  knowledge, — 
Sixthly,  Our  desire  of  power, — direct,  as  in  ambition,  or  indirect,  as  in  ava- 
rice,— Seventhly,  Our  desire  of  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those  around  us, 
— Eighthly,  Our  desire  of  glory, — Ninthly,  Our  deare  of  the  happbess  of 
others, — and,  Tenthly,  Our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those  whom  we 
hate.  On  these  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks,  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  now  stated  them. 

I  must  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  each  of  these  desires  may 
exist  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  attain- 
ment of  its  object.  When  there  is  litde  if  any  probability,  it  constitutes 
what  is  termed  a  mere  wuh;  when  the  probaoility  is  stronger,  it  becomes 
what  is  called  hope  ;  with  still  greater  probability,  expectation;  and,  widi  a 
probabili^  that  approaches  certainty,  confidence.  This  variation  of  the  form 
of  the  desire,  according  to  the  degrees  of  probabili^,  is,  of  course,  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  desire,  but  may  run  through  all  the  desires  which  I 
have  enumerated,  and  every  other  desire  of  which  the  mind  is,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  be  capable. 

nope,  therefore,  important  as  it  is  to  our  happiness,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  emotion,  but  merely  as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  all  our  desires 
are  capable  of  exisdns.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this  account,  however, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  truly  precious,  since  it  thus  confers  on  us,  not 
one  delight  only,  but  every  diing,  or  almost  every  thing,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  even  to  wish.  What  hour  of  our  waking  existence  is  there,  to  which 
It  has  not  given  happiness  or  consolation  f 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  our  wishes,  in  our  early  years, 
when  we  had  only  trifles,  indeed,  to  desire,  but  trifles,  which  were  as  impor- 
tant to  us,  as  the  more  splendid  baubles  that  were  probably  to  occupy,  with  a 
change  of  follies,  our  maturer  ambition.  ''  Gay  hope  is  theirs,"  is  one  of  the 
expressions,  in  reference  to  the  happbess  of  boyhood,  in  Gray's  well  known 
Ode ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that,  even  at  that  period,  when  we  do 
not  look  very  far  forward,  still  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  that  is  felt,  even 
when  there  is  so  much  boisterous  merriment  of  the  present,  is  derived  from  a 
prospect  of  that  little  futurity  which  is  never  wholly  absent  from  the  view, — 
a  futuritv  which  may  not  in  this  case  extend  beyond  the  happy  period  of  the 
next  holidays,  but  wfiich  is  still  a  field  of  hope,  as  much  as  that  ampler  field 
which  is  ever  opening  wider  and  wider  on  the  gaze  of  manhood.  In  opening, 
indeed,  thus  wider  and  wider,  it  extends  itself  only  to  extend  the  empire  of 
our  wishes.  There  is,  then,  no  happiness  which  hope  cannot  promise, — 
no  difficulty  which  it  cannot  surmount, — no  grief  which  it  cannot  mitigate. 
It  is  the  wealth  of  the  indigent,  the  health  of  the  sick,  the  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tive. There  are  thoughts  of  future  ease,  which  play,  with  a  delightful  illu- 
sion, around  the  heart  of  him  who  has  been  bom  in  poverty,  bred  in  poverty, 
— ^iirtio,  since  the  very  hour  when  his  arms  were  first  capable  of  as  much 
labour  as  could  earn  one  morsel  of  his  scanty  meal,  has  spent  bis  life,  not  in 
labour  merely,  but  in  unremitting  fatigue, — to  whom,  since  that  very  hour,  a 
day  of  ease  has  been  as  much  unknown,  as  a  day  of  empire,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  single  day,  which,  in  its  weekly  return,  is  a  season  of  comfort  at 
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ooce  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind, — ^giving  rest  to  him  who  has  no  other  rest, 
and  revealing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  future  world,  which  is  the  world 
of  those  who  have  toiled  on  earth,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  world  of  those  who 
have  subsisted  bjr  the  toils  of  others.  On  the  bed  of  sickness,  how  ready  is 
the  victim  of  disease  to  form  those  flattering  presages  which  others  cannot 
form, — to  see,  in  the  tranquil  looks  of  those  who  assume  a  serenity  which 
they  do  not  feel,  a  confident  expectation  of  recovery,  which  has  long  in  their 
hearts  given  place  to  despair, — and  to  form  plans  of  many  future  years,  per- 
haps, in  that  very  hour  which  is  to  be  the  last  hour  of  earthly  existence.  If 
we  could  see  all  those  wild  visions  of  future  deliverance,  which  rise,  not  to 
the  dreams  merely,  but  to  the  waking  thought  of  the  galley-slave  who  has 
been  condenmed  to  the  oar  for  life,  we  should  see,  indeed,  what  might  seem 
madness  to  every  heart  but  liis,  to  which  these  visions  are  in  some  measure 
like  the  momentary  possession  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  is  for  ever  to  be 
deprived;  and,  in  this  very  madness  of  credulous  expectation,  io  admirably 
adapted  to  a  misery  that  admits  of  no  earthly  expectation  whici^  reason  can 
justify,  we  should  see  at  once  the  omnipotence  of  the  principle  of  hope,  and 
the  benevolence  of  him  who  has  fixed  that  principle  in  our  minds,  to  be  the 
comfort  even  of  despair  itself,  or  at  least  of  miseries,  in  which  all  but  the 
miserable  themselves  would  despair. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  hope  through  all  the  years  of  our  existence.  As 
soon  as  we  have  learned  what  is  agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect 
of  attaining  it ;  as  soon  as  we  have  lost  it,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of 
its  return.  It  is  our  flatterer  and  comforter  in  boyhood ;  it  is  our  flatterer 
and  comforter  in  years  which  need  still  more  to  be  flattered  and  comforted. 

What  it  promises,  indeed,  is  diflferent  in  these  diflferent  years  ;  but  tlie 
kindness  and  irresistible  persuasion  with  which  it  makes  the  promise  are  still 
the  same ;  and,  while  we  laugh,  in  advanced  age,  at  the  easy  confidence  of 
our  youth  in  wishes  which  seem  incapable  of  deceiving  us  now,  we  are  still, 
as  to  other  objects  of  desire,  the  same  credulous,  confiding  beings,  whom  it 
was  then  so  easy  to  make  happy.  Nor  is  it  only  over  terrestrial  things  that  it 
difluses  its  delightful  radiance.  The  power  which  attends  us  with  consola- 
tion, and  with  more  than  consolation,  through  the  anxieties  and  labours  of 
our  L'fe,  does  not  desert  us  at  the  close  of  that  life  which  it  has  blessed  or 
consoled.  It  is  present  with  us  in  our  last  moment.  We  look  to  scenes 
which  are  opening  on  u^  above,  and  we  look  to  those  around  us,  with  an  ex- 
pectaUon  still  stronger  than  the  strongest  hope,  that,  in  the  world  which  we 
are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  not  have  only  remembrances  of  what  we  loved 
and  revered  on  earth,  but  that  the  friendships  from  which  it  is  so  painful  to 
part,  even  in  parting  to  Heaven,  will  be  restored  to  us  there,  to  unite  us  again 
10  affection  more  ardent,  because  unmingled  with  the  anxieties  of  other  cares, 
and  in  still  purer  adoration  of  that  Great  Being,  whose  perfections,  as  far  as 
they  were  then  dimly  seen  by  us,  it  was  our  delight  to  contemplate  together 
on  earth,  when  it  was  only  on  earth  that  we  could  trace  them,  but  on  that 
earth  which  seemed  holier,  and  lovelier,  and  more  divine,  when  thus  joined 
in  our  thought  with  the  Excellence  that  made  it. 

Hope,  then,  which  is  thus  universal  in  its  promises,  and  unceasing  in  tlie 
influence  which  it  exercises,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  emotion  merely, 
but  as  all  our  desires,  however  various  their  objects  may  be.  We  wish,  we 
hope,  we  expect,  we  confide  ;  or,  if  there  were  other  words  which  could  ex- 
press difl^rent  degrees  of  the  certainty  of  our  attainment  of  what  we  desire, 
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we  might  employ  them  with  propriety  ;  since  every  additional  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, or  even  any  greater  vividness  of  interest  in  the  object  itself,  varies,  in 
some  measure,  the  nature  of  the  desire  which  we  feel,  it  is  enough  for  you, 
however,4|o  understand, — ^with  respect  to  these  words  which  express  the 
more  remarkable  shades  of  difference, — that  to  wish,  to  hope,  to  expect,  to 
trust,  though  expressive  of  feelings  that  must  always  be  different,  whether  the 
objects  of  these  feelings  be  different  or  the  same,  yet  do  not  form  classes  of 
feelings  essentially  disdnct  from  our  general  emotions  of  desire,  but  are  mere- 
ly those  emotions  themselves,  in  all  their  variety,  according  as  we  conceive 
that  there  is  more  or  fess  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  the  particular  objects 
which  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  In  a  competition  of  any  kind,  in  which 
there  are  many  candidates,  there  is  perhaps  some  one  candidate  who  is  aware 
that  he  has  very  little  interest,  and  who  has,  therefore,  scarcely  more  than  a 
mere  wish  of  success.  He  canvasses  the  electors,  and  he  finds,  to  his  sur- 
prise, perhaps,  that  many  votes  are  given  to  him.  He  no  longer  wishes 
merely,  he  hopes  ;  and,  with  every  new  vote  that  is  promised,  his  hope  grows 
more  vivid.  A  yery  few  votes  additional  convert  the  hope  into  expectation; 
and,  when  a  decided  majority  is  engaged  to  him  by  promise,  even  expecta- 
tion is  too  weak  a  word  to  express  the  emotion  which  he  feels ; — it  is  trusU 
confidence^  reliance^  or  whatever  other  word  we  may  choose  to  express  that 
modification  of  desire  which  is  not  the  joy  of  absolute  certainty,  like  the  ac- 
tual attainment  of  an  agreeable  object,  and  yet  scarcely  can  be  said  to  differ 
from  certainty.  In  this  series  of  emotions,  nothing  has  occurred  to  modify 
them  but  a  mere  increase  of  probability  in  the  successive  stages  ]  and  the 
same  scale  of  probabilities,  which  admits  of  being  thus  accurately  measured 
in  an  election  that  is  numbered  by  votes,  exists  truly,  though,  perhaps,  less 
distinctly,  in  every  other  case  of  desire,  in  which  we  rise  from  a  mere  wish 
to  the  most  undoubung  confidence. 

You  will  understand,  then,  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  illustra- 
tion, tliat  hope  and  the  various  forms  of  our  wishes  and  reliances,  more  or  less 
vivid,  are  not  a  separate  class  of  emotions,  but  are  only  names  of  all  our  de- 
sires, that  vary  according  to  the  prospect  of  attainment  which  their  objects 
seem  to  us  to  present.  We  may  wish,  hope,  expect,  or  trust,  in  our  attain- 
ment of  some  rattle  in  childhood,  as  we  wish,  hope,  expect,  or  trust,  that  we 
are  to  attain  the  scarf,  or  garter,  or  gold,  which  is  the  amusement  of  our  riper 
age.  Even  when  we  think  of  the  noblest  oWects  that  can  fill  our  mere  earthly 
desires,^-of  the  happiness  of  nations,  or  of  the  whole  animated  world, — 
when  the  patriot  rises  to  shake  some  ferocious  invader  from  that  throne,  to 
which  he  had  risen  by  trampling  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  rushed 
boldly,  but  unsuccessfully,  forward  in  the  same  heroic  spirit  of  national  firee- 
dom  and  deliverance, — or  when  the  philosopher  looks,  through  many  ages  of 
futurity,  to  the  years  which,  as  he  trusts,  are  to  perfect  the  great  plans  of 
heaven,  in  tlie  diffusion  of  happiness  and  virtue  to  mankind, — ^he  wishes,  hopes, 
expects,  confides,  as  the  triiiers  around  him  are  wishing  and  confiding  5  the 
only  difference  is,  that  tlie  very  wishes  of  the  patriot  and  of  the  general  phi- 
lanthropist, are  wishes  which,  though  they  should  never  be  realized,  it  is  dig- 
nity to  feel  even  as  wishes ;  and  that  the  vain  and  sensual  objects  which  oc- 
cupy the  whole  heart  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  are  objects  which  it  is 
disgraceful  to  desire  with  passion,  and  still  greater  disgrace,  and  still  greater 
misery,  even  for  those  who  have  been  capable  of  thus  passionately  desiring 
them,  to  obtain. 
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There  is  one  other  preliminary  remark,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make,  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  separate  desires.     In  the 
arrangement  of  our  emotions,  you  must  have  observed,  that  no  peculiar  place 
has  been  set  apart  by  me  for  the  Passions  ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  our 
passions  are  truly  no  separate  class,  but  merely  a  name  for  our  desires,  when 
very  vivid,  or  very  permanent.     It  is  impossible  to  state  in  words,  at  what 
degree  of  vividness  or  permanence,  we  cease  to  speak  of  a  desire^  and  term 
it  a  passion.     This,  it  is  probable,  that  different  individuals  would  do  very  va- 
riously ;  but  all,  unquestionably,  would  use  these  different  terms,  when  there 
is  any  very  remarkable  difference  in  these  respects.     A  slight  desire  of  higher 
station,  wliich  comes  upon  us  at  intervals,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  cares, 
or  in  the  delightful  occupations  of  domestic  life,  no  one  would  think  of  call* 
iDg  a  passion,  more  than  the  individual  himself;  who  smiles,  perhaps,  some- 
times at  his  own  little  dreams  of  ambition,  as  if  they  were  the  idle  musings 
of  another  mind,  and,  on  awakmg,  looks  at  the  tranquilliQr  and  happiness 
around  him,  with  a  sort  of  gladness  that  his  dream  was  only  a  dream.     It  is 
when  the  wish  of  worldly  power  and  splendour  is  not  the  emotion  of  a  single 
minute,  but  the  exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive,  wish  of  the  heart, — ^when  it 
allows,  indeed,  other  desires  occasionally  to  intervene,  but  recurs  snll  with 
additional  force,  as  if  to  occupy  again  what  is  its  own  possession,  and  to  feed 
on  new  wishes  of  advancement,  or  new  projects  of  obtaining  what  it  wished 
before ; — ^it  is  then,  when  the  desire  is  vivid  and  permanent,  that  we  term  it 
a  passion,  and  look,  perhaps,  with  pity  on  him  who  is  its  victim. 

After  these  remarks,  which  I  flatter  myself  have  pointed  out  to  you  some 
distinctions  wbich  it  may  be  of  importance  for  us  to  remember  in  our  subse- 
quent discussions,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  our  desires  in  the  order 
stated  by  me. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  desire  of  our  own  continued  existence.  Strong 
and  permanent  as  our  wishes  of  delight  may  be,  it  is  not  happiness  only 
which  we  desire,  nor  misery  only  which  we  dread ;  we  have  a  wish  to  exist, 
even  without  regard,  at  the  moment  of  the  wish,  to  the  happiness  which 
might  seem  all  that  could  render  existence  valuable ; — and  annihilation  itself, 
which  implies  the  impossibility  of  uneasiness  of  any  kind,  is  to  our  concep- 
tion almost  like  a  species  of  misery.  Nor  is  it  only  when  life  presents  to  us 
the  appearance  of  pleasure,  wherever  we  look,  and  when  our  heart  has  an 
alacnty  of  enjoying  it,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  that  the  desire  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  earthly  existence  remains.  It  remains,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  perhaps  still  stronger  in  those  years,  when  death  might  seem  to 
a&rd  only  the  prospect  of  a  ready  passage  to  a  better  world. 

"  Da  spadain.yitiB  ;  maltos  da,  Jupiter^  annos. 
Hoc  recto  vuhu,  Bolum  hoc  et  paUidus  optaa.* 

"  O,  my  coevals !" — says  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  himself  advanced  in  age, — 

*^  O,  my  coevals !  remnants  of  younelvea, 
Poornuman  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  crave, 
ShaU  we, — shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees, 
Strike  deeper  oar  vile  root,  and  closer  cling, 
StHl  more  enamonr'd  of  this  wretched  soil  r*t 

*  Juvenal.  Sat.  X.  v.  188, 189. 
t  Book  IV.  V.  1(»— 113. 
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To  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  increased  love  of  life,  that 
b  so  frequently  observed  in  old  age,  when  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  di- 
miniahed,<— we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, life,  as  a  mere  object  of  conception  to  the  old,  retains  still  many  charms, 
which  in  reality  it  does  not  possess.  The  life,  of  which  they  think,  is  tbe 
Efe  of  which  they  have  often  thought ;  and  that  life  was  a  life  full  of  hopes 
and  enjoyments.  The  feelings,  therefore,  which  were  before  associated  with 
the  notion  of  the  loss  of  life,  are  those  which  stiU  occur,  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  possible  loss,  with*  the  addition  of  all  those  enjoyments  which  a 
longer  series  of  years  must  have  added  to  the  complex  conception,  and  the 
loss  of  which,  as  one  great  whole,  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very  notion  of 
the  loss  of  that  life,  of  which  the  enjoyments  formed  a  part.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  if  life  be  regarded  as  in  any  degree  a  blessmg,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  increased  probability  of  its  speedy  termination,  must 
confer  on  it  no  slight  accession  of  interest.  This  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  operation  of  a  very  general  principle  of  our  nature ; — the  likeli- 
hood of  loss  being  itself  almost  a  species  of  endearment,  or  at  least  produc- 
ing, in  every  case,  a  tenderness  that  is  soon  diffiised  over  the  object  which 
we  contemplate,  that  seems  thus  to  be  more  lovely  in  itself,  merely  because, 
from  its  precariousness,  we  love  it  more. 

Absurd,  however,  as  the  desire  may  seem,  in  such  cases,  it  is,  as  a  general 
feeling  of  our  nature,  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being, 
who,  m  giving  to  man  duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  many  years  to  dis- 
cbarge in  a  world  which  is  preparatory  to  the  nobler  world  that  is  afterwards 
to  receive  him,  has  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  perform 
the  duties  allotted  to  him,  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has 
given  us  passions  which  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  every  thing  which 
can  reflect  them  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the  delight  that  is  felt  hjr  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties, — a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which 
they  are  exercised,— from  the  society  of  those  who  inhabit  it  with  us, — ^from 
the  offices  which  we  have  performed,  and  continue  to  perform. 

While  these  earthly  mitigations  of  our  temporary  exile, — if  I  may  venture 
to  speak  of  exile  in  relation  to  a  world  which  we  have  not  yet  reached, — are 
thus  bounteously  granted  to  us,  there  may,  indeed,  be  a  fear  of  death  more 
than  perhaps  is  necessary  for  diis  benevolent  purpose,  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  are  too  abject  in  their  gensual  or  sordid  wishes,  to  think  of  heaven,  or 
too  conscious  of  guilt  to  think  of  it  with  tranquillity.  But  to  minds  of  nobler 
hopes,  which,  even  in  loving  life  and  all  which  life  presents,  have  not  forgot- 
ten how  small  apart  it  is  of  that  existence  which  it  only  opens  to  them,  what 
objects  are  presented, — ^I  will  not  say,  to  reconcile  them  merely  to  the  simple 
transition  in  which  death  consists,  but  to  make. this  very  transition  a  change 
which,  but  for  the  tears  of  other  eyes,  and  the  griefs  of  other  hearts,  they 
may  smile  tranquilly,  or  almost  exult,  to  see  approaching  !  There  are  minds 
indeed,  which  may  truly  exult  at  this  parting  moment,  which  can  look  back 
on  the  conflicts  of  this  fading  scene,  like  the  victor  of  some  well-fought  field, 
who  closes  his  eye  in  the  hour  of  some  triumph,  that  has  been  the  triumph 
of  Freedom  more  than  of  War,  amid  the  blessings  of  nations, — and  who, 
in  the  very  praises  and  blessings  that  are  the  last  sounds  of  life  to  his  ear, 
hears  rather  the  happiness  which  he  has  produced,  than  the  glory  whkh  be 
has  won :— 
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**  Deith  it  Tictonr : 
It  binds  in  chains  the  raging  ills  of  life  : 
Lust  and  Ambition,  Wrath  and  Avarice, 
Dragged  at  his  chariot-wheel,  appland  his  power. 
That  ills  corrosiTe,  cares  importunate, 
Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Death,  is  thine  ! 
And  feel  we,  then,  bat  dread  from  thought  of  thee  ?* 
Death  the  great  ooansellor,  who  man  inqiires 
With  every  nobler  thought  and  fairer  deed ; 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man : 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  !"t 

How  admirable  b  that  goodness  which  knows  so  well  how  to  adapt  to  each 
other  feelings  that  are  opposite, — which  gives  to  man  a  love  of  life  enough 
to  reconcile  him,  without  an  eflbrt,  to  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
bis  exertions ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  those  purer  and  more  glo- 
rious wishes  which  make  him  ready  to  part  with  the  very  life  which  he  bved. 


LECTURE  ULVI. 

in.  PROSPECTIVE   EMOTIONS^I.  CONSIDERATION  OF   THE   DESIRE  OP 
CONTINUED  EXISTENCE,  CONCLUDED.— H.  DESIRE  OF  PLEASURE. 

IN  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  began  the  consideration  of  that  order 
of  our  emotions,  which,  from  their  relation  to  objects  as  future,  I  distinguished 
from  our  immediate  and  retrospective  emotions,  by  the  name  of  prospective^ 
— ^an  order  which  comprehends  our  desires  and  fiarsy — ^the  most  important 
of  all  the  afiections  of  our  mind,  as  the  immediate  directors  of  our  conduct, 
which  our  other  mental  a£[ections,  of  whatever  species,  influence  only  indi- 
rec^,  through  the  medium  of  our  wishes. 

mth  respect  to  this  order  in  general,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you, 
how  the  same  objects,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may,  in  different  circum-' 
stances  of  our  relation  to  these  objects,  as  present  or  absent,  give  rise  both  to 
hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  difierent  the  feeUng  of  the  mere  desirableness 
of  an  object, — ^which  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  certain  objects 
perceived  or  conceived,  as  antecedents  to  our  desires  as  consequents, — b 
ux>m  the  feeling  of  the  greater  amount  of  personal  advantage,  or  of  the 
moral  propriety  of  certain  actions ;  both  which  considerations,  indeed,  may 
produce  the  tendency  to  desire,  in  some  cases,  but  do  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute it  in  all ; — the  clearest  perception  of  greater  advantage  from  certain 
actions,  which  it  would  be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  and  of  moral  proprieQr 
in  certain  actions,  which  it  would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  often  insufficient 
to  overcome  other  circumstances  of  momentary  attraction,  which  thus  ob- 
tain our  momentary  preference,  even  though  felt  to  be  in  absolute  opposition 
to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  that  virtue,  which  is  itself,  indeed,  a  part, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  this  general  good. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire, — ^which  are  so  various  to  diflferent  persons, 

*  And  feel  I,  then,  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee ! — Okig. 
f  Tonng'e  Night  ThongbtB,  B.  lU.  ▼.  49&— 600, 611—615. 
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tbatt  perbapsi  no  two  objects  are  regarded  with  the  same  ioterest  and  choice 
by  any  two  individuals, — are  not  Smited,  even  to  the  infinity  of  existiiig 
things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the  wildest  imagination  can  conceive,  I 
stated  to  you  the  impossibility  of  any  exact  enumeration  of  these  objects, 
such  as  might  enable  us  to  treat  compendiously  of  the  whole  boundless  va- 
riety of  human  wishes.  All  which  I  could  venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
clasi  the  principal  objects,  that  seem,  in  their  nature,  to  involve  that  species 
of  attraction,  which,  as  immediately  antecedent  to  all  our  wishes,  I  have 
termed  desirablenesif — that  is  to  say,  the  most  important  of  those  objects^ 
which  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our  nature,  be  contemplated 
by  us,  without  exciting  the  emotion  of  desire.  Of  these,  I  enumerated  the 
following : — Our  desire  of  the  mere  continuation  of  our  being,~-our  desire 
of  pleasure,— K>ur  desire  of  action,— our  desire  of  society,— our  desire  of 
knowledge,— our  desire  of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  indirect  power,  as  in  avarice,— our  desire 
of  the  afl^tion  or  esteem  of  those  around  us,— our  desire  of  glory,— our 
desire  of  the  happmess  of  others,— our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
whom  we  hate. 

All  these  desires,  however,  I  stated,  may  exist  in  various  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  difibrent  degrees  of  probability  of  attainment, — a  simple  wish, 
hope,  expectation,  confidence,  bemg  the  most  remarkable  gradations  in  the 
scale, — tnough  there  are  various  intervening  shades  of  di£ference,  to  which 
no  name  is  ^ven.  They  are  not  species  of  desires  essentially  distmct,  but 
modes  of  all  our  desires. 

Our  wishes,  when  they  exist  with  little  force  and  permanence,  are  termed 
simple  denre^,— when  they  rise  more  vividly,  and  occupy  the  mind  more 
exclusively,  they  are  termed  pastions.  The  vividness  and  permanence, 
therefore,  are  the  only  circumstances,  which  distinguish  our  passions, — not 
any  essential  di^rence  in  the  particular  nature  of  the  desires  themselves. 
The  slightest  wish,  which  we  scarcely  feel  as  a  very  vivid  emotion,  becomes 
a  passion,  when  it  affects  us  strongly  and  lastingly.  The  iiA>st  ardent  pas- 
sion, which  may  have  occupied  our  whole  soul  for  half  our  life,  if  it  were  to 
rise  only  slightly  and  faindy,  would  be  termed  a  mere  desire. 

After  these  general  preliminary  distinctions,  I  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  particular  desires ;  and,  in  my  last  Liccture,  offered  some  re- 
marks on  the  first  of  these,  in  my  order  of  enumeration.  Of  the  great  fact 
of  that  desire  of  life,  which  you  must  see  operating  universally  around  you^ 
you  could  not  need  to  be  informed ;  and  my  observations,  therefore,  were 
chiefly  illustrative  of  that  beautiful  adaptation  of  our  nature  to  the  scene  on 
which  we  have  to  discharge  the  various  dudes  of  men,  that  is  effected  by 
this  principle  of  our  constitution, — a  principle,  wjiich  renders  the  scene  of 
those  duties  itself  delightful,  as  the  scene  of  our  continued  being, — of  that  2^, 
which  we  love  in  itself,  and  which  is  associated,  in  our  conception,  with  the 
scene  on  which  every  moment  of  our  life  has  passed. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  viewing,  in  our  love  of  life,  a  principle  disgraceful 
to  our  nature,  we  may  see  in  it,  far  more  truly,  a  principle  which  does  honour 
to  our  nature,  because  it  answers  admirable  purposes  in  our  moral  constitu- 
tion. What  happiness  would  it  be,  to  those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the 
most  gloomy  prison  for  a  series  of  years,  if  dmiog  all  this  long  period  of 
confinement,  die  very  prison  itself  were  to  seem  to  them  a  delightful  habita- 
tion, and  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  came,  we  had  only  to  open  the  gate. 
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and  lead  the  prisooer  forth  to  sunshine  and  the  bahny  breeze,  which  were 
not  to  be  the  less  delightful,  then,  on  account  of  the  captivity  in  which  his 
former  years  were  spent !  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,  how  exactly  the  case, 
now  imagined,  corresponds  in  every  circumstance,  except  in  the  gloom  and 
narrowness  of  the  prisoner's  dismal  abode,  with  that  wUch  truly  constitutes 
our  situation  as  temporary  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  earth. 
«    It  is  not  the  mere  love  of  life,  which  is  disgraceful  in  itself,  but  the 
cowardly  love  oi  it,  which  'does  not  yield  to  nobler  desires.     Every  wish 
.which  we  can  feel  for  objects  that  are  apt  to  afiect  ourselves,  has,  of  courscj 
relation  to  the  future,  and  therefore,  to  some  protraction  of  our  existence,  the 
wish  of  which  must  consequently  be  involved  in  every  other  personal  wish, 
the  most  honourable  which  the  mind  can  form.     To  desire  the  continuation 
of  life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of  it ;  and  to  fear  the  loss  of  it,  is  to  fear  every  thing 
wUch  may  bring  it  into  danger.     Even  the  brave  man,  then,  will  avoid  dan- 
ger, where  no  virtue  would  lead  to  the  exposure ;  but,  when  virtue  requires 
exposure  he  will  scarcely  feel  that  it  is  peril  to  which  he  is  exposing 
himself.    Glory,  the  gooa  of  mankind,  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart, 
the  approbation  of  God, — \h^se  are  all  which  the  brave  man  sees ;  and  he, 
who,  seeing  these,  can  sacrifice  them  to  the  love  of  mere  animal  life,  is  in* 
deed,  unworthy,  I  will  not  say  of  vanquishif^  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  no- 
ble to  prevail,  but  even  o{  perishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to 
perish. 

The  next  desire,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  proceed,  is  our  desire  of 
pleasure;  to  which  the  fear  of  p^in  may  be  regarded  as  opposed •  Anni- 
hilation, indeed,  seems  to  us  an  evil,  independently  of  the  happiness  or 
misery,  of  which  it  may  deprive  us,  or  from  which  it  may  fi*ee  us.  We 
love  the  mere  contentment  of  our  being,  but  we  love  still  more  our  well- 
being  ;  and  existence  is  valuable  to  us,  chiefly  as  that  which  can  be  rendered 
happy.  He,  who  formed  us  to  be  happy,  of  course  forn;ied  us  to  be  deserving 
of  happiness.  The  desire,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  almost  involved 
in  the  very  notion  of  happiness  itself,  which  could  scarcely  be  conceived  by 
us  as  happiness,  if  it  were  not  conceived  as  that  whicn  is  an  object  of 
desire. 

I  may  say  of  the  love  of  pleasure,  what  I  have  said  of  the  love  of  life. 
As  it  is  not  the  love  or  preservation  of  life  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and 
honourable  man,  but  the  love  of  a  life  that  is  inconsistent  with  nobler  objects 
of  desire ;  it  is,  in  like  manner,  not  the  love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy 
of  us, — for  pleasure,  in  itself,  when  arising  from  a  pure  source,  is  truly  as 
pure  as  the  source  from  which  it  flows ;  but  the  love  ol  pleasure  that  is  incon- 
sistent i^ith  our  moral  excellence.  The  delight  which  virtue  gives,  and 
which  devotion  gives,  is  no  small  part  of  the  excellence,  even  of  qualities  so 
Doble  as  devotion  and  virtue.  We  love  men  more,  we  love  God  more,  be- 
cause it  b  impossible  for  us  to  love  them  more,  without  an  increase  of 
our  delight.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  to  borrow  a  beautiful  line,  which  expresses 
much  in  a  very  few  words,—* 


"  Pleuare  is  nought  bat  Virtue*8  gayer  name."* 

Even  of  pleasures,  which  do  not  flow  immediately  from  virtue,  but  of  which 
virtue  is  far  from  forbidding  the  enjoyment,  how  many  are  there  which'nature 

*  YoYing*8  Night  Thoughts,  B.  VIII.  ▼.  573. 
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m  eoatiandStf  iofiting  as  to  eigoy !  Thero  are  feaaons,  m  which  we  cannot 
move  a  singfe  step,  or  look  around  us,  or  inbale  a  m^  breath  of  air,  with- 
out some  additioiiai  happiness.  To  move  is  deligbtfiil ;  to  rest  is  delightful. 
It  seems  almost,  as  if  toe  same  sun,  which  is  every  where  diffiising  light, 
were  HSflSigmg  every  where  happiness ;  and  not  to  be  happy,  and  not  to  love 
the  sources  of  happiness  around  us/seem  lo  us  almost  like  ingratitude  to  the 
Author  of  these,  and  a  sort  of  rebdlion  against  that  benevolence,  which  so 
manifesdy  wilb  our  enjoyment.  The  words  with  which  Beattie  conchides 
one  of  the  most  beautiftil  stanxas  of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  sentiment',  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  spnfmAxEie. — 

"  Of  bow  canst  tlKNi  renounc*  the  boondlesi  itors 

Of  chamM,  which  nature  to  her  votary  yielda^— 
The  warbling  woodJand,  the  reaounding  ahore, 

The  pomp  of  groYCS,  and  gamitare  Sf  fielda ; 
AU  that  the  genial  ray  of  oMming  gilda, 

And  all  that  echoea  to  the  aong  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  ahelteriog  boaom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, — 
O,  how  canst  then  renounoe— and  hope  to  be  IbigiTen  !"* 

The  love  of  pleasure,  then,  is  far  iirom  being  unworthy  of  man ;  since  all 
which  we  admire  in  the  universe,  all  which  raises  us  to  admiration  of  the 
author  of  the  universe,  is  accompanied  with  it  We  cannot  bve  virtue  with- 
out loving  a  source  of  delight ;  we  cannot  love  Asm,  who  has  made  us  capa- 
ble of  loving  virtue,  without  a  delight  stiil  more  ardent.  We  must  love 
pleasure,  if  we  love  whatever  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 

But  the  pleasures  which  attend  virtue,  or  which  virtue  approves,  are  not 
the  only  pleasures  which  roan  is  capable  of  feeling.  He  may  have  a  sort 
of  dreadful  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  malignant  desires,  or  he 
may  become  the  self-degraded  slave  of  his  otvn  appetites.  There  are  seve- 
ral gratifications,  of  which,  though  virtue  may  not  forbid  the  temperate  use, 
she  forbids  the  intemperate  excess^ — ^not  because  they  are  pleasures,  but*  be- 
cause they  render  us  mcapable  of  discharging  duties  which  we  have  to  per- 
form,—or,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil,  deprive  us  even  of  the  very  wish  of 
dischai^ing  our  duties.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  describe  to 
you  the  melancholy  progress  of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself  gradually, 
with  fewer  and  fewer  struggles,  a  slave  to  the  tyranny  of  sensual  passions, 
—of  passions  which  stupify^  still  more  than  they  enslave.  It  is  this  stupe- 
faction of  better  powers  and  feelings,  which  far  more  than  the  loss  of  mere 
fortune  and  health,  is  the  most  pathetic,  or  the  most  dreadful  image,  in  every 
such  description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dissolute : 

**  Your  friends  avoid  you.    Brutisbly  transform *d 
They  hardly  know  you  ;•-— or  if  one  remains, 
To  wish  you  well,  he  wishes  you  in  heaven. 
Despis'd,  unwept,  you  iall, — who  might  have  left 
A  sacred',  chensh'd,  sadly  pleasinj^  name, —  ' 
A  name  still  to  be  utter*d  with  a  sigh." 

Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual  pleasure  were  to  be  taken  into 
account,  without  comprehending,  in  oiu*  esdmate,  the  miseries  of  shame  and 
remorse,  and  ruined  fortune,  and  without  any  regard  to  those  sublimer  de- 

•  Minatrei,  Book  I.  Stanza  IX. 
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lights,  which  die  sensual  lose,  and  which  they  peAi^  care  not  for  losbg, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  them  ;-~chere  can  be  no  question, 
that  in  this  least  important  part  of  happiness,  which  alone  they  Fake,  they 
are  inferior  to  those,  who  enjoy,  indeed,  those  external  pleasures,  which  it  is 
oidy  gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think  of  their  senses  as  the 
sources  of  instruction  more  than  as  the  medium  of  indolent  luxury.    We 
are  not  to  consider,  in  our  estimate,  the  momentary  enioyments  only ;  we 
are  to  consider  the  sensual  pains,  as  well  as  the  sensual  delights — the  lan- 
guor, the  satiety,  the  sickness,  the  days  that  in  ill  health  bang  heavily  with* 
out  amusement,  and  the  nights  without  repose,  in  which  the  mmd  that  has  no 
consdalion  within,  is  still  more  resdess  than  the  restless  body.     Yet  these 
are  the  disquietudes,  which,  if  combmed  with  a  dull  repetition  of  amusements 
that  are  amusements  no  more,  of  splendour  that  ceases  to  aflbrd  pleasure, 
because  his  a  splendour  which  is  even  more  familiar  to  us  dian  the  want  of 
it,  and  of  intercourse  with  smiling  faces  and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree 
with  our  own,  as  truty  in  the  lisdessness  and  weariness  that  are  Mi  as  in  the 
cheeriiibess  that  is  affected, — are  what,  if  we  have  unfortunately  entered  on 
such  a  life,  we  strangely  term  a  life  of  gaiety  >— 

"  Whom  call  we  gay  ?    That  hdhour  has  been  long . 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name 
The  inDocent  are  cay. — The  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  his  leatheiB,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloadi  while  yet  the  beam 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  soncster,  is  as  ^ay  as  he ; 
But  sare  me  irom  the  gaiety  of  those, 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed  !"* 

The  innocent,  indeed,  are  the  gay ;  and  their  gaiety  is  not  sickness  and  vexa- 
tion, but  happiness.  It  is  a  gaiety  which  nows  so  readily  around  them, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distbguish  bow  much  of  it  is  derived  from  without,  and 
bow  much  of  it  has  its  source  within.  All  which  we  perceive,  is  that  they  are 
happy,  and  that  their  happiness  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  innocence 
which  leads  to  it.  With  this  purity  of  heart,  the  very  senses  enjoy  pleasures, 
which  require  no  cost  to  produce  them,  but  which  surpass  all  die  enjoy- 
ments which  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  sensual  can  devise.  In  the  first 
veraal  walk  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  the  sight  of  a  single  cottage,  which 
speaks  to  tbem  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  dweU  in  a  scene  so  beautiful, 
of  a  ^ngle  wild-flower,  which  at  the  opening  of  spring,  seems  to  announce 
the  continued  care  of  that  God,  who  is  again,  as  m  former  years,  to  cover 
the  earth  with  all  the  profusion  of  his  bounty, — ogives  to  them  a  pleasure, 
which,  if  the  proud  and  luxurious  could  purchase  by  the  magnificence  of 
their  richest  banquets,  they  would  not  be  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pain  may  be  regarded  only  as  another  form  of 
the  deare  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  this  sense,  the  species  of  emotion,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  besides  its  reladon  to  every  accidental  pain,  compre- 
hends all  the  desires  that  are  involved  in  otu*  bodily  appetites,  as  distinguidied 
10  that  analysis,  which  we  formerly  made,  from  the  mere  uneasiness  which 
gives  occasion  to  the  desire ;  the  desire  of  food  or  drink,  for  example,  as  dis- 
tinguished firom  the  mere  pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which  must  exist  as 

*  Cowper's  Task,  Book  I.  v.  491—500. 
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iensatioDS,  before  aay  such  desires,  that  are  subsequent  lo  the  sensatxmsi  can 
be  felt  In  the  same  way,  the  desire  of  relief  may  be  thought  to  compre- 
hend that  emo^um  which  is  next  to  be  examined  by  us, — the  denreofadton; 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  unquesti(»iably  does  comprehend  it ;  since  loog 
inaction  produces  a  pain  in  our  limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary  mo- 
tion, as  truly,  as  the  long  want  of  food  produces  a  pain  of  a  different  soit 
which  prompts  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  which  akme  can  ghre  relief  to  such 
a  pain.  But  the  action,  of  which  I  speak  at  present,  as  the  object  of  a  pe- 
culiar spedes  of  desire,  is  far  more  than  this  desire  of  relief  from  muscu- 
lar languor ; —  it  is  a  continued  exerlion,  which  we  do  pot  abandon  imonedi- 
ately,  after  freeing  our  muscles  from  this  uneasiness,  which  soon  passes  away 
at  the  very  beginning  of  exercise,  but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till  we  produce  in 
them  a  pain  of  an  opposite  kind, — the  pab  of  fatigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  according  to  the  system  of  man^  philosophers, 
who  consider  ouf  own  selfish  enjoyment  as  the  sole  object  oi  our  wishes,  to 
speak  of  other  desires,  after  mentioning  the  desire  of  pleasure  as  one  of  our 
emotions,  roust  be  absolutely  superfluous ;  since  the  desire  of  pleasure,  ac- 
cording to  them,  must,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  be  the  desire  of  every  thu^^ 
which  man  can  immediately  desire.  The  remarks,  which  I  made  on  this 
subject,  in  my  last  Lecture,  have  prepared  you,  however,  I  trust,  for  seeing 
the  fallacy  of  this  supposition ;  since,  though  every  thing  which  we  desire  must 
have  seemed  to  us  desirable,  as  the  very  fact  of  the  desire  denotes, — and  though 
the  attainment  of  every  such  desire  must  be  attended  with  pleasure,  it  does  not 
therefore  foUow,  that  the  pleasure,  which  truly  attends  this  fulfilment  of  desire, 
was  the  primary  circumstance  which  excited  the  desire  itself.  We  may  feel 
happiness  from  exerUon  of  every  kind, — ^from  society, — fit>m  the  discovery  of 
truth, — from  the  good  fortune  of  our  friends,  and  yet  have  (fesired.these,  with- 
out any  view,  at  the  moment  of  the  beginning  desire,  to  this  resulting  happmess, 
and  merely  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  desire 
knowledge,  simply  as  knowledge,  because  there  is  something  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  which  we  may  readily  learn,  society  simply  as  society.  Nature, 
indeed,  has  attached  pleasure  to  these,  as  she  has  attached  pleasure  to  many 
of  our  functions,  which  we  do  not  exercise  on- account  of  that  pleasure.  But 
in  considering  the  origin  of  our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what  is  con- 
templated by  the  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  the  emotion  arises,  of  the 
circumstances  antecedent  to  the  desire,  and  not  of  circumstances  which  may, 
or  may  not,  be  its  consequents.  The  mother  derives  pleasure  from  loving 
her  new-born  infant;  and  a  superficial  thinker  might  say,  in  this  case,  as, 
indeed,  many  superficial  thinkers  have  said,  that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no 
other  reason  than  this  pleasure,  and  that,  but.  for  her  own  selfish  delight,  she 
could  see  itj)erish  without  the  slightest  concern.  A  very. little  observa- 
tion, however^  is  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  love,  in  this  case,  though 
accompanied  with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin,  independent  of  the  pleasure,  and 
must  have  preceded  it,  or  the  pleasure  could  not  nave  been  fek;  for,  if  there 
had  been  no  previous  emotion  of  a  peculiar  love  in  the  motlier,  to  distinguish 
the  infant  from  every  other  infant,  where  are  we  to  find  the  peculiar  pleasure, 
from  which  alone  the  peculiar  love  is  said  to  be  derived  ?  What  is  so  evi- 
dently true  in  this  case,  is  true  in  many  other  cases.  The  emotion  arises, 
and  is  attended  with  pleasure ;  but  it  does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sure. On  the  contraiy,  the  pleasure  is  felt,  because  the  emotion  has  previ- 
ously arisen,  and  could  not  have  been  felt,  but  for  the  previous  emotion  that 
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vs  gratified.  It  is,  as  in  journejring  to  some  distant  scene,  at  the  call  of 
busbess,or  of  friendship ;— the  landscape  may  be  beautiful,  and  may  delight 
us,  therefore,  in  every  stage  of  our  journey,  the  very  exercise  itself  may  be 
pleasing.  Without  the  journey,  it  is  evident,  that  we  could  not  have  enjoyed 
this  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  this  pleasure  of  the  exercise ;  but  we  do  not 
journey  on  account  of  these  deUghts.  At  the  same  call,  we  should  have 
traversed  the  same  road,  though  the  landscape  had  been  dreary  and  desolate 
on  every  side,  and  though  fadgue^had  converted  the  exercise  itself  into  un^ 
easiness.  "  Whatever  the  motive,'*  it  has  been  said,  by  a  poetical  defender  of 
this  doctrine, — 

"  Whatever  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark. 
For  her,  the  black  asaaasin  draws  hie  sword ; 
For  her,  dark  statesmen  trim  their  midnight  lamp, 
To  which  no  single  sacrifice  may  fall ; 
For  her  the  saint  abstains,  the  miser  starves ; 
The  stoic  proud,  Ibr  pleasure,  pleasure  scorn'd  : 
For  her,  amiction's  aaughters  grief  indulge, 
And  find,  or  hope,  a  luxury  in  tears  ; 
For  her,  guilt,  shame,. toil,  danger,  we  defy. 
And  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death." 

This,  indeed,  though  in  verse,  is  as  sound  philosophy,  as  much  duller  philoso- 
phy of  the  same  kind ;  but  powerful  as  it  may  be  in  poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as 
verse  only  that  it  is  powerful, — not  as  a  statement  ot  philosophic  truths.  We 
desire,  indeed,  all  these  objects,  and,  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may 
appear  to  be  productive  of  delight,  we  may  perhaps,  feel  pleasure  in  all  these 
objects,— as  we  should  certainly  feel  pain,  if  we  were  not  to  obtain  what  we 
desire,  whatever  the  object  of  desire  may  have  been ; — ^but  it  is  not  the 
pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance  that  prompted  our  desire,  when  it  arose 
— ^it  was  the  desire  previously  awakened,  which  was  accompanied  with 
pleasure,  or  was  productive  of  pleasure, — ^the  pleasure  being  m  all  these 
cases,  the  effect  of  me  previous  desire,  and  necessarily  presupposing  it.  We 
desire  the  happiness  of  others,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  this  desire ;  but 
with  the  same  capacity  of  mere  love  as  now,  we  should  have  desired  tlie 
happiness  of  others,  though  no  direct  pleasure  to  ourselves  had  followed  our 
generous  wish.  We  desire  knowledge,  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  at- 
tainment of  it ;  but  if  the  constitution  of  our  mind  had  contmued,  m  every 
other  respect,  the  same  as  now,  we  should  have  felt  curiosity,  though  it  had 
terminated  only  in  simple  knowledge. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  as  originally  constituted  with  certain 
tendencies,  that  some  objects  should  seem  to  it  immediately  desirable ;  as  it 
is  its  very  nature,  that  certain  objects  should  seem  to  it  immediately  propor- 
tioned in  symmetry  or  related  to  each  other  in  various  ways.  When  we  think 
of  the  series  of  numbers,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  we  perceive  that  each  is 
the  double  of  the  number  preceding,  and  we  perceive  this,  perhaps,  without 
any  pleasure  whatever — certainly,  at  least,  independently  of  any  pleasures 
which  may  be  felt.  The  mere  conception  of  the  numbers  as  a  primary  feel- 
ing, gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  series,  whether 
the  discovery  of  the  relation  be,  or  be  not,  accompanied  with  the  pleasure. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  very  nature  of  the  numbers,  so  conceived  together,  to  ap- 
pear to  us  so  related.  It  is  the  same  with  that  relation  of  a  different  kind, 
which  I  have  termed  desirableness.    When  we  are  assured  of  the  particulars 
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of  any  fact,  connected  with  a  speculation  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  fact  to  be  considered  by  us,  as  something  of  which  we  are 
capable  of  obtaining  more  accurate  knowledge,  without  being  instantly  desir- 
able,— that  is  to  say,  without  excitmg  in  instant  sequence  our  desire  of  know- 
mg  it  fully.  It  seems  to  us  desirable,  as  immediately  as  four  is  perceived  I7 
us  to  be  the  double  of  two,  and  eight  of  four ;  and  it  seems  to  us  desirable, 
merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  fact  illustrative  of  our  particular  speculalioa, 
as  much  as  two,  four,  eight,  appear  to  us  related,  instandy  and  without  any 
conception  of  the  pleasure  which  we  may  feel  in  discovering  the  reladcm. 
Pleasure,  indeed,  attends  the  discovery;  but  it  is  surely  very  evident,  that 
there  must  have  been  curiosity  before  the  pleasure,  or  no  pleasure  could 
have  been  felt.  Pain,  or  disquietude,  attends  the  ungratified  curiosity.  But, 
in  like  manner,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  desire  of  knowledge,  or  if 
there  was  no  previous  desire  of  knowing  any  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in 
the  continued  ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain,  in  short,  however  early, 
presuppose  always  a  desire  still  earlier,  or  they  must  have  been  eflbcts  that 
arose  from  neither. 

The  immediate  desirableness  of  objects  is  then,  as  I  flatter  myself  you 
have  perceived,  something  very  difierent  from  the  pleasure  which  attends  the 
fulfilment  of  the  desire,  however  much  the  pleasure,  once  induced,  may  af- 
terwards become  itself  a  new  circumstance  of  attraction — and  there  is  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  any  redundancy  of  arrangement,  in  speaking  of  other 
sets  of  desires,  after  having  treated  of  the  love  of  pleasure,— considered  sim- 
ply as  pleasure,  or  as  relief  from  pain.  The  very  desires,  indeed,  which  are 
thus  separated  from  the  desire  of  mere  pleasure,  may,  when  gratified,  affi>rd, 
perhaps,  as  much  real  delight,  as  those,  of  which  pleasure  was  the  ample 
object.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  arrangement,  that  this  pleasure,  however 
lively  it  may  be  in  itself,  did  not  constitute  to  us  the  primary  and  instant  de- 
sirableness of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  was  not  that  circumstance, 
which  we  had  immediately  in  view,  at  the  very  moment  when  our  de^re 
arose ; — the  direct  antecedent,  in  a  train  of  feelings,  of  which  that  other  feel- 
mg,  which  we  term  desire,  was  the  consequent,  and  the  instant  consequent. 

I  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those  desires,  which  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  add,  even  after  the  desire  of  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these,  on  the  consideration  of  which  I  had  scarcely  entered, 
was  the  love  of  action.  To  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  occujMed ; 
and,  without  our  thinking  of  the  happiness  which  results  from  it,  nature  has 
given  us  a  constant  desire  of  occupation.  We  must  exert  our  limbs,  or  we 
must  exert  our  thought ;  and  when  we  exert  neither,  we  feel  that  languor, 
of  which  we  did  not  think  before,  but  which,  when  it  is  felt,  convinces  us  how 
admirably  our  desire  of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prevention  of  this  very  evil, 
of  which  we  had  not  thought ;  as  our  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  given 
to  us  for  the  preservation  of  health,  of  which  we  think  as  little,  during  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  appetites,  as  we  think,  during  our  occupation,  of  the  languor 
which  would  overwhelm  us,  if  wholly  unoccupied.  How  wretched  would  be 
the  boy,  if  he  were  forced  to  lie  even  on  the  softest  couch,  during  a  whole 
day,  while  he  heard,  at  intervals,  the  gay  voices  of  his  playmates  without, 
and  could  distinguish,  by  these  very  sounds,  the  particular  pasdmes  in  which 
they  were  engaged !  How  wretched,  in  these  circumstances,  is  man  him- 
self; and  what  fretfubess  do  we  perceive,  even  on  brows  of  more  deliberate 
thought,— on  brows  too,  perhaps,  that,  in  other  circumstances,  are  seldom 
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ovewMtfi,  if  ft  fcw  snecesrive  da^  of  wet  and  boisieroiis  weather  have  ren- 
dered all  eaeape  into  the  open  air,  and  the  exercises  which  this  escape  wouU 
afibidy  impowiMe ! 

^^Tlie  sort  <^  bodily  pleasure,  which  we  derive  from  exercise,"  says  the 
author  of  a  recy  pleaong  little  French  work,  on  the  theory  of  our  agreeable 
fedinga,  **  cannot  be  analyzed,  indeed,  without  becoming  almost  insensible. 
The  pleasure  which  accompanies  a  motion  of  the  hand,  escapes  from  us,  by 
its  fitdeness;  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  reaL  Do  not  women, 
eveiy  day,  save  diemselves  from  many  hours  of  listless  uneasiness  merely  by 
a  Mtde  motion  of  the  fingers,  in  some  slight  work,  to  which  they  attach  no 
odier  value,  than  as  it  is  a  source  of  this  very  amusement  to  them  ?  The  charm 
of  the  particular  work  itself,  and  the  general  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  have 
need  of  bdii^  qotnbined,  to  make  any  sensible  impression/'* 

Wkhout  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  is  thus  felt  m  mere  exertion, 
it  wouM  not  be  easy  for  us  to  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  scene  <^  human 
idl  around  us, — ^which  assumes  instandya  different  a^iect,  when  we  consi- 
der this  happy  principle  of  our  mental  constitutbn.  IjKMigh  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  tbrae  who  are  labouring  for  others,  as  if  they  were  not  labourii^for 
themselves  also-— uid  though  unquestionably,  from  our  natural  love  of  U'e^* 
dom,  any  task  which  is  impo$ed  cannot  be  as  agreeable,  as  an  occupation  qpon- 
taneously  chosen^we  yet  must  not  think  that  the  labour  itself  is  necessarily 
an  evil,  from  which  it  would  be  happiness  for  man  to  be  freed.  Nature  has 
not  deak  so  hardly  with  the  great  multitude, — in  comparison  with  whom  the 
smaller  number,  vx  whose  acconunodation  she  seems  to  have  formed  a  more 
sumptuous  provision,  are  truly  insignificant,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  this 
seeming  preference,  if  die  provifflon  of  their  means  of  Juxuiy,  were  all  which 
is  invdved  in  the  wealth  which  she  bestows  on  them.  The  wealth  of  the 
individual  is  valuable,  chiefly  as  it  leads  to  the  labour  of  others,  and  presents, 
in  the  reward  which  it  ofiers,  an  agreeable  object,  to  mingle  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  occm>atk)n,  and  to  sooth  and  sweeten  it,  even  when  it  rises  to  fatigue. 

How  di^rent  would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world  appear,  if  we  could  con- 
ceive that  no  pleasure  attended  the  occupations,  to  which  so  great  a  majority 
of  our  race  would  then  seem  to  be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves,  that  are 
fettered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily  task !  How  different  from  that 
scene,  in  which,  diough  we  perceive  many  labouring,  and  a  few  at  rest,  we 
perceive,  m  the  latxxirer,  a  pleasure  of"^  occupation,  which  those  who  rest 
would  <^n  be  happy  to  purcnase  from  him,  and  which  they  do  sometimes 
endeavour  to  purchase,  by  the  same  means  by  which  he  has  acquired  it,  by 
exercises  as  violent  and  unremitted  as  his,  and  which  have  the  distinction 
only  of  being  of  less  advantage  to  the  world,  than  those  toils  by  which  he  at 
once''  promotes  his  own  happiness,  and  contributes  to  the  accommodation  of 
odiers !  It  is  pleasing,  thus,  to  perceive  a  source  of  enjojrment,  in  the  very 
circumstance  which  might  seem  most  hostile  to  happmess,-— to  perceive  m 
the  bbour  itself,  of  which  the  necessi^  is  imposed  on  man,  a  consolation  for 
the  k)ss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it  constrains. 

When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs,  we  must  labour  with  our  mind ; 
and  happy  is  it  for  our  peace  when  this  mental  occupation  can  supply  to  us 
the  place  of  bodily  occupation, — which,  to  the  rich  at  least,  must  always  be 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  weather,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, too,  on  the  society  of  others.    He,  to  whom  a  book  presents  occupation, 
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flcarcety  can  be  b  eiieiimstaiices  io  which  tins  occupadoa  is  not  in  mne  de- 
gree  at  his  command ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  much  of  hiqpfHneaB,  and 
oftfaat  good  humour  which  is  no  small  part  of  morality,  depends  on  the  mere 
power  of  occupying  ourselves  agreeably  with  this  exercise  of  our  eyes  and 
mind,  as  others,  less  happy  in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  dep«nd  fiir 
occupation  on  exercises  that  require  a  greater  number  of  circumstances  to 
place  them  in  their  power. 

^  Choose  any  station  in  life  which  you  may  prefer,"  sa^  Pascal,  ^  com- 
bme  in  it  every  pleasure  vdiich  seems  capable  of  satisfymg  the  desires  o( 
man  ;  if  be,  whom  we  imagine  placed  in  this  situation,  has  no  occiqialion  or 
amusement,  his  languishing  feliciQr  will  not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He  must 
have  something  to  withdraw  him  from  himself  or  he  is  necessarily  unhappy. 

**  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of  itself  to  content  him  who  is  the 
object  of  so  much  envy  ?    I  see,  indeed,  that  in  other  circumstances^  to  ran* 
der  a  man  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  him  away  from  the  sight  of  his  own 
misery,  though  it  be  only  to  occupy  his  whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of  bend- 
ing his  knee,  or  pomting  his  toe  in  a  dance  a  litde  better  than  before.     But 
is  it  the  same  wiu  a  king  9    Must  he^  too,  be  amused  like  others  }  Wbiihl 
it  not  be  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  occupy  Au  soul 
with  the  thought,  how  he  is  to  adapt  hb  steps  to  the  measure  ol  an  air,  or 
bow  he  is  to  send  one  billiard  baU  most  adroitly  to  meet  another, — instead  of 
leaving  him  to  enioy,  in  repose,  the  contemplation  cf  that  majestic  gkxy 
which  surrounds  lum  ?  Let  us  make  the  trial.      Let  us  leave  the  most  mag* 
nificent  sovereign,  without  company,  without  occupation,  to  enjoy  himself,  in 
all  his  roaenificence  at  leisure ;  and  the  sovereign  whom  we  have  left  to 
himself  will  be  only  a  human  being,  that  feels  his  miseries  like  other  people. 
All  this,  therefore,  is  most  carefully  provided  against;  and  there  are  never 
wanting  round  the  person  of  kings  a  number  of  idle  courtiers,  whose  only 
occupation  is  to  watch  the  time  of  their  leisure,  that  they  may  suggest  instantly 
some  new  amusement  in  the  intervals  of  public  business,  or  of  other  amase- 
ments,  and  save  them  from  the  dreadfril  misery  of  being  alone,  and  of  know* 
ing  what  they  are. 

'*  Man  is  so  wretched  a  being,''  he  continues,  ^*  that  he  would  soon  be 
tired  of  himself,  without  any  external  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  by  the  mere 
feeling  of  what  he  is ;  and  yet  he  is  so  vain  and  trifling  a  creature,  that,  full 
as  he  is  of  a  thousand  essential  causes  of  disgust,  the  most  insignificant  trifle 
is  suflicient  to  amuse  him ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  consider  him  seriously,  we 
should  find  far  more  reason  to  pity  him  for  bebg  capable  of  finding  amuse- 
ment in  things  so  mean  and  frivolous,  than  for  £e  distresses  which  truly  af- 
flict him. 

^*  How  happens  it,  that  that  man,  who  was  a  short  time  ago  in  such  deep 
misery  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  and  who,  loaded  with  law-suits  and  quar- 
rels, was  this  very  morning  fretted  with  so  many  vexations,  thinks  of  these 
evils  no  more  ?  Be  not  astonished  at  the  change ;  be  is  now  entirely  absorb- 
ed in  other  thoughts.  He  is  occupied,  and  most  completely  occupied,  in 
seeing  where  it  is  that  a  stag  is  to  tr^  to  get  a  passage, — a  weary  stag,  which 
his  dogs  have  been  pursubg  since  six  o'ck>ck.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  transforniation.  Miserable  as  man  may  be,  if  only  we  can 
succeed  in  occupying  him  in  any  manner,  he  is  no  longer  miserable,— he  is 
happy.*** 

*  PwMtei  de  Pucal,  prtmite  partie,  Art  VH.  SMt  i,  li. 
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Of  the  truth  of  the  great  frets,  which  Pascal  thus  states  m  a  very  fcicihie 
and  lively  manner,  there  can  be  no  question ;   but  the  conclusion"  which  he 
draws  from  them  is  surely  not  the  conclusion  which  is  most  suitable  to  our  na- 
ture, and  to  the  great  object  of  Him  by  whom  we  were  formed.    It  is  much 
Juster,  as  it  is  unquestionably  far  more  pleasing,  to  trace,  m  this  necessity  of 
occupation,  the  evident  marks  of  the  intention  of  Heaven,  that  man  who  is  to 
exist  among  men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of  body  capable  of  be- 
nefiting them  in  innumerable  ways,  is  not  to  sufier  these  powers  to  lie  idle. 
The  languor  which  we  feel  when  we  cease  from  exertion,  reminds  us  at  eve- 
ry moment,  that  we  are  not  formed  for  inactivity, — that  we  have  duties  to  dis^- 
charge,  which  may  become  to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign  to  avail  our- 
selves of  pleasures  that  are  constantly  in  our  power, — and  without  which,  all 
amusements  and  exercises,  that  are  only  the  mimicry  of  these  veiy  duties, 
would  soon  become  as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  itself,  of  which  we  are 
ao  ready  to  feel  the  misery,  when  it  is  total  idleness,  unoccupied  with  a  single 
pastime.    It  is  not  to  fly  the  sight  of  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  of  our  mise- 
ries, as  Pascal  says,  that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in  trifles ;  but  because  Hea- 
ven, that  has  formed  us  for  action,  has  formed  us,  therefore,  necessarily  to 
busy  ourselves  with  something,  wad  to  occupy  ourselves  even  with  trifles, 
rather  than  to  be  wholly  unoccupied.     In  beginning  to  exert  ourselves, 
or  to  take  interest  in  the  exertions  of  others,  we  have  no  thought  either  of 
misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to  be  attained.    We  are  aheady  busy, 
before  we  have  feh  the  happiness ;   we  are  already  idle,  before  we  have 
felt  the  misery  of  being  idle.    Nature  does  not  wait  for  our  reflections  and 
calculations.     She  gives  us,  indeed,  the  power  of  reflecting  and  calculating, 
that  we  may  correct  the  abuses  of  our  desires ;  but  the  desires  which  are 
neceasary  to  our  own  well-being,  and  to  the  well-being  of  those  around  us, 
she  prompts  without  our  bidding.     She  has  formed  man,  with  a  nature  that 
may  suit  nim  to  every  situation ; — ^the  monarchy  with  those  passions  and  pow- 
ers which  are  necessary  for  the  humblest  of  his  subjects ; — the  humblest 
peasant,  wkh  the  passions  and  powers  of  those  who  are  bom  of  kings.   The 
sovereign  occupying  himself  with  those  voluntary  labours  which  he  denomi- 
nates amusements,  may  feel,  in  these  very  amusements,  the  common  nature 
which  he  shares  with  those  who  are  toiling  around  him,  in  labours,  which 
tiiey,  indeed,  term  lo&oufv,  and  think,  perhaps,  that  they  would  be  happy,  if 
only  they  had  that  ease  which  he  finds  so  painful,  and  firom  which  he  makes 
so  many  eflbrts  to  firee  himself,  but  which  are  to  them  what  his  amusements 
are  to  him,  a  source  of  occupcUiony  a  mode  of  shaking  oflT  that  idleness,  which, 
if  general,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  bemg  of  societ}',  and  from 
which,  therefore,  man  is  warned  or  saved,  by  the  languor  that  attends  it. 
When  we  look  at  die  guards,  and  the  palace,  and  the  splendour, — at  all  those 
crowds,  which  seem  useful  only  as  supplying  to  him  more  speedily  every 
tUng  winch  his  wants  reauire, — it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  think  that  a 
king  has  any  necessity  of  labouring ;  but  if  we  look  within  his  breast,  and 
see  the  constant  appetite  for  occupation,  which  this  ready  supply  of  aJl  his 
wants  inflames  rather  than  mitigates,  we  discover  the  same  necessity  which 
we  feel  in  ourselves, — the  same  proof,  that  man  is  formed  to  contribute  his 
share  of  serrice  to  the  general  labours  of  mankind, — ^to  be  active  even  where 
this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  have  no  excitement  fiom  indiridual  wants, 
— and  to  minister,  m  some  sort,  to  the  happiness  of  others,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  be  the  willing  mbister  of  his  own  unhappiness. 
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III.  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS.—!.  DESIRE  OF  SOCIETTy-S.  DESIRE  OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  desires  which  I  examined  in  my  last  Lecture,  diat 
which  is  next  to  be  considered  b^  us,  is  our  desire  of  society. 

Man,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  is  bom  in  society,  and  dependent  on  it,  in 
some  of  its  most  delightful  forms,  for  the  preservation  of  his  infant  being, 
which,  without  the  protection  of  those  who  love  him  the  more  for  the  very 
helplessness  that  is  consigned  to  their  protection,  would  seem  thrown  into  the 
world,  only  to  suffer  in  it  for  a  few  hours,  and,  ceasing  to  su£^,  to  cease  also 
to  exist. 

K  man  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for  the  preservation  of  his  early  ex- 
istence, he  is  not  less  dependent  on  it  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  oi  hb 
existence  in  other  years.     It  is  to  be  die  source  of  all  the  love  vAskh   he 
feels, — of  all  the^ove  which  he  excites, — and,  therefore,  of  almost  dl  the 
desires  and  enjoyments  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling.    There  is  not  one  of 
his  actions,  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirecdy,  have  some  relation  to  those 
among  whom  he  lives ;  and  I  may  say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mooaent 
of  his  existence,  in  which  the  social  aflfection,  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  has 
not  an  influence  on  some  feeling  or  resolution,  some  ddightfol  rememtnnce 
of  the  past,  some  project  of  future  benevolence  or  resentment.     We  are 
bom,  as  I  have  sidd,  m  society,  and  dependent  on  it  for  our  existence ;  but, 
even  if  we  could  exist  without  society,  we  should  not  exist  as  fneny  not  even 
as  savage  meriy — for  savaees,  rude  as  their  intercourse  is,  are  sdll  united  to- 
gether by  domestic  affinities  and  friendships, — and  have  one  common  la&d, 
as  dear  to  them,  or,  perhaps,  more  dear  to  them,  than  the  country  of  the 
civilized  is  to  its  polished  bhabitants.    With  our  immortal  spirit,  and  with  aH 
the  glorious  capacities  that  are  developed  in  society,  we  should,  btit  for  the 
society  that  almost  gives  us  a  diflerent  soul,  be  only  a  species  of  wild  animal, 
*->that  might  not  yield  as  readily,  perhaps,  to  the  stronger  animals  around  as 
the  weak  of  a  less  noble  race,  but  which  would  hold  wSi  them,  at  best  a  pe- 
rilous contest, — ^miserable  mthin  the  cave,  and  trembling  to  venture  ieyona  it 
^*  Make  us  single  and  solitary,''  says  an  eloquent  Roman  moralist,.  **  and 
what  are  we  ?  The  prey  of  other  animals,  and  their  victim, — the  preyi;diich 
it  would  be  most  easy  for  them  to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  would  be  most 
easy  for  them  to  destroy.      Those  other  animals  have  m  their  own  strength, 
sufficient  protection,    tf  they  be  bom  to  live  apart,  each  has  its  separate  arms 
to  defend  it.    Man  has  no  tusks  or  talons  to  make  him  terrible.     He  is  weak, 
and  naked ;  but,  weak  and  naked  as  he  is,  society  surrounds  him  and  pro- 
tects him.     It  is  this  which  submits  to  his  power  all  other  living  things,  and 
not  the  earth  merely,  which  seems  in  some  measure  his  own  by  birdi,  but  the 
very  ocean,  that  is  to  him  like  another  world  of  bemgs  of  a  deferent  nature. 
Socierir  averts  from  him  the  attack  of  diseases, — ^it  mitigates  his  sufiering 
when  he  is  assailed  by  them, — ^it  gives  support  and  happiness  to  his  old  age, 
—it  makes  him  strong  in  the  great  combat  of  human  hfe,  because  it  leaves 
him  not  alone  to  struggle  with  his  fortune.'' — '<  Fac  nos  singulos :    quid  su- 

*  J3l.  imbecUlimus. — oZ.  ▼UiMumiM. 
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mus  f  prftda  animalimn  et  victiine,  ac  imbecillisBunus*  et  facilfimus  saogyis ; 
quoaiam  ceteris  animalibus  in  tutelam  sui,  satis  virium  est.  Quecunque  vaga 
naacimtur,  et  actura  yitam  segregem^  annata  sunt.  Hommem  imbecilfitas 
cbgH  :  Don  unguium  vis,  non  dentium,  terribilem  ceteris  fecit.  Nudum  et 
ii^rmumy  apcietas  munit.-— Societas  ilU  dominium  omnium  animalium  dedit; 
societu  terns  genitum,  in  alienaB  naturae  transmisit  imperium,  et  dominari 
edam  in  man  jussit.  Haec  morborum  impetus  arcuit,  senectuti  adminicula 
prospexit,  solatia  contra  dolores  dedit ;  hsc  fortes  nos  facit,  quod  licet  contra 
fortunam  advocare."* 

Of  a  society,  to  which  man  thus  owes  all  his  strength,  as  well  as  all  his 
hapinneas,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  nature  should  have  formed  him  desirous ; 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  gracious  provision,  which  we  have  seen  real- 
ised so  elBSsctuaUy  in  our  other  emotions,  that  she  has  formed  him  to  love  the 

society  which  profits  him,  without  thinking  of  the  profit  which  it  affords, 

that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the  primary  source  of  a  love 
that  would  not  have  arisen,  but  fix>m  the  prospect  of  the  selfish  gain.  We 
exist  in  socieQr,  and  have  formed  in  it  innumerable  affections,  long  before  we 
have  learned  to  sum  and  calculate  the  consequences  of  every  separate  look 
and  word  of  kindness,  or  have  measured  the  general  advantage  which  this 
spontaneous  and  ready  kindness  yields,  widi  the  state  of  misery  in  which  we 
should  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  no  society  to  receive  and  make  us 
happy.  These  afi^tkMis,  so  quick  to  awake  in  the  very  moment  almost  of 
our  waking  being,  are  ever  spreading  in  the  progress  of  life ;  because  there 
is  no  moment  to  the  heart,  in  which  the  principle  of  social  union  is  cold  or 
powerless.  The  infant  does  not  cling  to  his  nurse  more  readily  than  the  boy 
nastens  to  meet  his  playmates,  and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  man. 
If  we  were  to  see  the  litde  crowd  of  the  busy  school-room  rush  out,  when 
the  hour  of  fireedom  comes,  and,  instead  of  mingling  in  some  general  pas- 
time, betake  themselves,  each  to  some  solitary  spot,  till  the  return  of  that 
hour  which  forced  them  aeain  together,  we  should  look  on  them  with  as  much 
astoaiahmait,  as  if  a  sudden  miracle  had  transformed  their  bodily  features, 
and  destroyed  the  very  semblance  of  men.  As  wonderful  would  it  appear, 
itfinm  crowded  city,  or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  or  in 
the  huts  or  very  caves  of  the  rudest  savages,  there  were  to  be  no  communing 
of  man  with  man,— -no  voice  or  smile  of  greeting, — no  seeming  conscious- 
ness of  mutual  presence,*-but  each  were  to  pass  each  with  indiffer- 
ence, as  if  they  nad  never  met,  and  were  never  to  meet  again,— -or  rather, 
with  an  indifference  which  even  those  cannot  wholly  feel,  who  have  met 
once  in  the  wildest  solitudes,  and  to  whom  that  moment  of  accidental  meet- 
ing was  the  only  tie  which  connects  them  afterwards  in  their  mutual  recogni- 
tion. The  mere  presence  of  a  human  being, — at  least  when  there  is  no  fear 
to  count^act  and  overcome  the  afiection, — is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of 
interest  in  our  wishes, — certainly,  if  he  be  in  pain  or  want,  an  interest  in  our 
compaflsicmate  wishes, — as  if  he  were  not  wholly  a  stranger ;  or  rather,  such 
is  our  k>ve  of  society,  that  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  stranger j 
is  to  us  a  sort  of  r&ummendUUion,  as  to  be  a  firiend,  or  even  a  common  ac- 
quaintance, is  also  a  recommendation,  more  or  less  strong,  to  the  saijne  dif- 
fusive regard. .  Qualities,  thus  seemingly  opposite,  excite  an  interest  that  is 
similar;  because,  opposite  as  the  qualities  are,  they  are  still  qualities  of  man, 
— of  one,  who,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  firiend,  shares  our  nature,  and  who 

*  8fD6ca  de  Bensficiii,  lib.  ir.  c.  18. 
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cannot  be  wholly  bdiftrent  to  those  by  whom  that  oommoo  nature  is 
shared. 

What  is  every  language  but  a  proof  of  the  agency  of  that  feeling  which 
makes  it  delightful  to  us  to  speak  and  to  listen,  because  it  is  deliehdul  to  us 
tp  make  our  thoughts  pass  into  other  hearts,  or  to  share  the  thoughts  of 
those  other  hearts  r  We  use  speech,  indeed,  in  its  vulgar  offices,  to  express 
to  each  other  the  want  of  bodily  accommodations,  which  can  be  mutually 
supplied  by  those  who  know  each  other's  necessities ;— 4md,  as  a  medium  by 
which  these  wants  can  instaody  be  made  known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgar  offices, 
unquestionably,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  convenience,— even  though  it 
were  incapable  of  being  adapted  to  any  other  purpose.  But  how  small  a  part 
of  that  language,  which  is  so  efequent  an  interpreter  of  every  thought  and 
feeling,  is  employed  for  this  humble  end !  If  we  were  to  reflect  on  slU  those 

S clous  communications,  and  questions,  and  answers,  and  replies,  that,  in  a 
e  society  of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day,  a  happiness  which  nothing  else 
could  give, — the  few  words  significant  of  mere  bodily  wants  would,  perhaps, 
scarcely  be  remembered,  in  our  retrospect  of  an  eloquence  that  was  expres- 
sive of  wants  of  a  very  difierent  kind, — of  that  social  impulse,  which,  when 
there  are  others  around  who  can  partake  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  heart,  whether  sad  or  sprigbdy,  to  be  sad  or  sprighdy  ofese, — and  to 
which.no  event  is  litde,  the  communication  of  which  can  be  the  expressioD  of 
regard.  In  that  infinite  variety  of  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  nations 
dispersed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  one  voice  which  animates  the 
whole, — a  voice  which,  in  every  country  and  every  time,  and  m  all  the 
changes  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  still  utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  wfaicb 
the  heart  has  assented,  and  the  last  which  it  can  ever  lose, — the  voice  of  our 
social  nature  bringing  its  irresistible  testimony  to  die  force  of  that  universal 
sympatliy,  which  has  found  man  every  where,  and  preserves  him  every 
where,  in  the  communis  of  mankind. 

I  have  said,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  human  being  is  sufficient  to  are 
him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  some  tear 
to  counteract  the  afiection  that  is  thus  formed ;  and  I  have  made  this  excep- 
tion, to  guard  you  against  the  fallacy  of  the  theory,  which  by  dwelling  on  the 
cases  that  form  the  exceptions  only,  and  omitting  all  notice  of  the  happier 
feelmgs  that  are  universal  and  original,  would  represent  die  natural  state  of 
man,— -of  him  who  exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  object  of  afiection,— -as  a 
state  of  mutual  hostility,  in  which  every  individual  is  at  war  with  evety  other 
individual.  Of  this  theory,  which,  if  not  first  stated,  was  at  least  first  de- 
veloped fully,  by  Hobbes, — ^I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  o^r 
an^  elaborate  confutation,  and  that  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  by 
philosophers,  is  far  greater  than  it  deserves.  We  need  but  think  of  the  state 
in  which  man  is  bom,— of  the  fondness  of  the  parent  for  the  child,— ^  the 
child  for  the  parent, — of  that  afiection  which  binds  a  whole  family  together, 
— to  perceive,  that  all  individuals,  who  are  only  those  very  members  of  the 
families  which  we  have  been  considering,  cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be 
the  foes  of  all,  or  even  indifierent  to  their  mutual  interests ;  since  in  that  case, 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  must  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  period  at 
which  they  could  be  capable  of  existing,  even  in  a  state  of.  war.  Every 
one,  it  is  said,  is  bom  to  war  with  eveiy  one  !  But  where  are  these  natural 
combatants  to  be  found?  The  army  which  Cadmus  raised  from  the  earth, 
arose  indeed  only  to  combat  and  to  perish  in  mutual  destruction ;— but  they 
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rose  viperous  and  ready  armed.  Man  is  not,  in  the  circumstance  of  M# 
birtb,  hke  those  fabulous  monsters  that  sprung,  in  his  mere  outward  sem- 
blance, from  the  serpent's  teeth ; — ^he  is  the  ofepring  of  love,  and  his  mind 
is  as  difierent  as  his  origin.  If  he  be  bom  to  war  with  man,  he  must  be 
preserved  for  years,  when  his  warfare  may  be  efiectual : — and  where  is  he  to 
be  found  m  those  years  of  weakness  that  intervene  f — ^In  looking  for  the  na- 
tural combatants  who  are  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can 
the  sophist  hope  to  find  them, — ^unless  he  look  for  them  among  those  whom 

Eeace  and  afiection  have  previously  been  nurturing?  Wierever  he  finds  haie 
e  must  find  a  love  that  has  preceded  it.  The  state  of  nature,  if  it  have 
reference  to  the  infancy  of  each  individual,  has  reference,  therefore,  to  a  pe- 
riod, which,  instead  of  enmity,  exhibits,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  purest  ex- 
ample which  could  be  imagined  of  disinterested  love ;  and,  if  it  have  any 
other  meaning  than  as  significant  of  those  original  feelings,  amid  which  every 
individual  of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  has  been  bred  and  sustained,  it  must 
relate  as  much  to  one  state  of  society  as  to  another.  All  states  in  which  man 
can  exist,  must  be  alike  states  that  are  natural  to  him ;  and  if  man  was  always 
what  he  is  now,  he  was,  surely,  even  in  the  most  savage  state,  not  ^foe  mere- 
ly,— for  that  is  only  one  of  his  relations,  and  an  accidental  one, — ^but  a  child, 
a  brother,  a  father,  a  member  of  a  ti'ibe,  a  pitier  of  the  sorrows  of  others, 
even  though  he  might  occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  some  passing  re- 
sentment, inflict  sufferings,  which,  if  he  had  seen  them  inflicted  by  another, 
he  would  probably  have  hastened  to  relieve. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  nature^ — ^the  state  of  nature  of  parents,  sons, 
brothers,  and  tribesmen, — ^in  which  this  enmity  of  all  against  all  is  supposed  ? 
It  is  very  evident,  that  to  make  it  such  a  state  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
false  theory  of  society  which  we  are  considering,  we  must  not  think  of 
man  as  he  b,  or  as  he  has  ever  been  known  to  be.  We  must  take  away  all 
the  feelings  of  domestic  regard,  which  are  visible  wherever  he  is  to  be  found. 
Fathers,  mothers,  children,  must  be  as  indifferent  to  each  other,  as  if  no 
common  relation  had  united  them ;  nay,  they  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice, 
without  compunction,  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these,  for  the  most  trifling 
personal  advantage ; — the  pity  which  we  now  feel  so  readily  for  the  distress 
even  of  our  very  enemies,  must,  ih'thlit  case,  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us, 
even  when  the  sufferer  is  she  who  gti^us  birth.  Is  this  a  state  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  f  or  have  we  not  rather,  as  has  been  truly  said,  in  making  this 
very  conceptk>n,  supposed  the  nature  of  man  to  be  destroyed  ?  and,  while 
we  have  preserved  the  same  external  form,  substituted,  for  the  mild  nature 
of  that  which  animates  this  form,  the  ferocious  nature  of  some  untarbeable 
beast,  which  makes  no  distincdon  of  the  hand  that  caresses,  and  the  hand 
that  strikes, — ^which  breathes  only  carnage,  and  feels  a  sort  of  irritation,  and 
almost  anger,  at  the  sight  of  every  thing  which  lives  f  Of  such  a  being  so 
animated,  this  m^y  be  the  natural  state,  but  it  is  not  the  state  of  nature  of 
man.  The  feelings  which  Nature  most  powerfully  impresses  on  him, — ^the 
first  impressions  which  she  makes  on  his  heart, — are  sentiments  of  love ; 
and  if  tnose  first  and  most  powerful  feelings,  which  are  as  universal  as  the 
race  of  man, — the  original  leelings  of  every  individual  that  lives,  or  has 
lived,— <;an  be  truly  said  to  be  natural  feelings,  to  continue  to  exist  as  in 
this  first  state  of  nature,  would  be  to  exist  with  only  afllection  in  the  heart, 
and  with  expressions  of  this  afi^tion  m  every  look  and  word. 

But  we  pot  bars  fund  k^cks  upon  our  gates, — we  carry  arms, — we  make 
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laws  to  direct  the  power  of  the  state  against  injustice,— we  have  prisons  and 
executioners.  Is  this  formidable  apparatus,  it  will  be  said,  a  part  of  a  sys- 
tem of  love  ?  or,  does  it  not  rather  prove,  that  man  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  the  power  of  man,— as  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  some  pestilence, 
and  takes  measures  of  precaution  for  guarding  against  infection,  and  for 
curing  it,  or  preventing  the  farther  spreading  of  it,  if  infection  has  taken 
place  i 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  these  contrivances  of  offence  and  defence  are 
not  a  part  of  the 'system  of  contrivances  of  universal  and  never-failing  love  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  indicative  of  a  fear  which  implies  the  possibility 
of  enmity  in  others,  or  at  least  of  mjustice,  which,  though  it  may  imply  no 
personal  hatred,  is,  in  its  effects  oji  us,  the  same  as  enmity.  But  while 
these  instruments  of  preservation  from  possible  aggression  are  admitted  to  be 
proofs  of  arte  set  of  feelings  m  man,— of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
general  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  attempted  to  deny,  as  a  part  of  that 
mixed  constitution  of  good  and  bad  for  which  alone  he  contends, — it  may  be 
asked,  in  like  manner,  whether  the  domestic  affections,  and  the  general  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  which  exist  as  widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case 
preceded  them — ^whether  all  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  ignorant,  and 
the  poor,  and  the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any  natural  enmi^  of  man  to  man  ? 
Injustice  may,  indeed,  beprewuenij  but  compassion  is  surely  not  less  so ;  and 
are  we  to  find  proofs  of  universal  enmity  in  a  love  that  is  as  universal  as  hu- 
man sorrow  ? — 

"  That  Viitue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  wl|ote  eqaal  heart 
For  othen  feels,  as  for  another  self; 
Of  varioos  name,  as  various  objects  wake, 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within : 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim*4y 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  aeclin'd  in  life ; 
The  helpless  young,  that  kiss  no  mother's  hand, 
And  the  grey  second  infancy  of  age, 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  tive^^ 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven.*' 

We  are  surely  not  to  think  of  man  as  only  a  prisoner  or  a  jailer ;  we  must 
diink  of  him  too  as  one,  who,  if  he  suffers,  receives  relief  from  those  vH» 
have  no  mterest  in  relieving  him,  except  that  of  their  compassion  itself;  or 
who  himself,  with  as  litde  expectation  of  personal  advantage,  relieves  what- 
ever sufibrin^  ma^  come  beneath  his  view.  The  truth  is,  that  man  has 
desires  of  various  kinds,  malevolent  as  well  as  benevolent;  that,  on  whatever 
period  of  society  we  may  choose  to  fix,  we  shall  always  find  many  who  are 
disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
mere  possibility  of  aggression,  render  necessary  all  those  general  precau- 
tions, and  the  occasional  punishments  of  which  Hobbes  speaks ; — while  at 
the  same  time,  we  shall  be  equally  certain  of  findine  many,  who  not  merely 
are  without  the  mclination  of  invadine  the  rights  of  others,  but  who  glaiSy 
make  sacrifices  of  their  own  personal  comfort  for  their  relief.  That  the 
state  of  socieQr,  therefore,  when  there  are  multitudes  comprehended  in  it, 
is  not  a  state  of  unmixed  firiendship  or  enmity,  unmixed  virtue  or  vice,  but 
a  state  that  is  mixed  of  bodi ;— that  the  first  auctions,  however,— 4he  afllee- 
tions  which,  if  there  be  any  that  peculiarly  deserve  the  name  of  natural^ 
have  surely  the  highest  claim  to  that  distinctioQ,-«are  uniforraly  those  of 
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lave; — and  that  whfie  aU  must,  in  infancy,  hare  feb  this  tie,  yMch  bound 
them  Id  some  other  breast,  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  over  whom  those 
mali^ant  pasoons,  which  can  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  enmity,  or  even 
that  injustice,  which  is  indicative  of  indifference  to  others,  rather  than  malig- 
nity, can  be  said  to  have  any  sway.  We  have  all  lovedj  and  continued  to 
love ;  we  liave  not  all  hatedy  and  contmued  to  hate ;— certainly,  at  least,  we 
have  not  given  way  to  our  hatred,  as  we  have  yielded  our  whole  soul  to  the 
delightiul  emotions  of  benevolence. 

Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of  mankind,  it  must  be  remembered, 
do  not  lose  their  love  of  society.  They  have  their  friends,  or  at  least  those 
to  whom  they  give  that  name,  without  any  suspicion  that  they  are  using  an 
inappropriate  expression.  They  would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other 
people,  even  though  they  had  no  guilty  remembrances,  which  made  it  doubly 
necessary  (or  them  to  be  amused.  They  must  still  flatter  themselves,  that 
they  enjoy  what  they  are  not  capable  of  enjo]rin^ — ^the  delights  of  that  cor- 
dial intercourse,  which  is  sacred  to  the  good.  These  delights,  indeed — the 
remembrance  of  consolations  received,  and  of  virtues  strengthened,  the 
mutual  esteem,  the  mutual  trust,  the  mutual  veneration,-— they  as  litde  can 
possess,  as  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conscience^  widi  no  remembrances 
but  those  of  guilt.  Tet,  though  the  reality  of  die  social  regard  of  others 
is  denied  to  them,  and  though  even  if,  in  some  singular  instance,  it  were  truly 
to  be  given  to  them,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  put  confidence  in  a 
friendship  which  they  would  know  diat  they  had  not  merited,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  fail  to  distrust, — diey  can  still  at  least  have  the  riot  and  the  laughter, 
and  as  much  of  the  appearance  of  social  affection,  as  is  consistent  with 
perfect  indifierence,  or  ]^erfect  hatred  at  heart ;  and  the  riot  and  the  laughter 
they  muMt  have,  or  be  snll  more  miserable  than  they  are.  The  love  of  that 
society,  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured,  is  thus  fixed  in  their  heart,  as  it 
is  fixed  in  every  heart; — and  what  proof  could  be  stronger  of  its  irresistible 
power  f  In  the  very  prison,  to  which  die  indignation  of  mankind  has  driven 
them,  as  to  the  only  place  which  their  presence  could  not  pollute, — amid 
wretches,  as  litde  wonhv  as  themselves,  of  a  sm^e  thought  of  momentary 
afiection, — they  still  feel  the  influence  of  that  principle  which  makes  the 
presence  of  man  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  man,  as,  in  better  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  They  must  mingle  with  each  other,  thou^ 
thev  have  no  pfans  of  guilty  co-operation  to  concert.  It  is  still  stmeihing  in 
their  dismal  loneliness  to  have  one,  who  may  laugh  at  their  blasphemies,  and 
at  whose  blasphemies  they  may  smile  in  return ; — ^and'to  Iiim,  who  has  never 
known  whut  iriendship  is,  who  has  only  crimes  of  which  to  speak,  or  crimes 
of  which  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  relief,  but  a  heavy  additional  punishment,  to  be 
separated  from  wretches  as  guilty  and  miserable  as  himself, — ^from  wretches 
who  would  as  gladly,  or  more  gladly,  assist  in  putting  his  shackles  on,  as  they 
would  assist  in  releasing  him ;  and  who,  he  knows  well,  will  not  laugh  less 
loudly  on  that  day  when  he  is  to  be  led  forth  to  terminate,  amid  public  exe- 
crations, his  dreadful  existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  communion  in  man ;— a  desire,  which  no 
habitual  penance  of  solitude, — no  perfection  of  virtue, — ^no  perfection  of 
vice, — if  1  may  use  that  phrase,  can  efface  from  the  heart ;  a  desire,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  not  more  forcibly  demonstrated  by  all  that  leads  man  to 
mingle  with  man  in  happv  society,  than  by  the  most  miserable  intercourse, 
which  the  wretched  can  K>nn — by  the  feelings  which  continue  to  opei^tte. 
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when  aalj  guilt  is  congregated  with  guilt ;  and  which  make  of  that  veiy 
prison^  to  which  Hobbes  would  lead  us  for  a  demonstration  that  man  is  bom 
only  to  be  regardless  of  man,  or  hostile  to  him,  the  most  irresistible  deincHi* 
stration  of  that  great  truth  of  social  connexion,  which  he  would  vainly  ad- 
duce it  to  disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  ^ich  we  have  to  consider,  b  our  desire  of 
knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  ir,  not  in  his  faculties  only,  but  in  his  intel- 
lectual acquisitions,  and  of  what  he  must  have  been,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  much  in  the  state  of  society  which  is  most  civilized,  as  in  the 
rudest  state  of  savage  life,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and 
absolute  ignorance  as  states  of  the  same  mind.    It  seems  to  us  almost  as  if 
we  had  to  consider  a  spiritual  creation  or  transformation,  as  wondrous  as 
if,  in  contemplating  the  material  universe,  we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  the 
whole  system  of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a  mere  particle  of  mat- 
ter, or  rising  from  nothing,  as  when  originally  created.    We  believe  that  thef 
were  so  created,  and  we  know  that  man,  comprehensive  as  his  acquirements 
are,  must  have  set  out  in  his  intellectual  career  from  absolute  ignorance  ;  but 
how  difficult  is  it  for  us  to  form  any  accurate  conception  of  what  we  thus  un- 
doubtingly  believe  !    The  mmd,  which  is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as 
there  are  classes  of  existing  lUngs  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  are 
able  to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the  immensitv  of  existence, 
forms  to  itself  sciences  even  of  abstractions,  that  do  not  exist  as  objects  in 
nature,  and  that  cannot  exist  in  nature, — the  mind,  which  is  skilled  in  all  the 
languages  of  all  the  civilized  naUonsof  the  globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and  trea- 
sured in  its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every  work  of  transcendent 
genius,  which  age  after  age  has  added  to  the  stores  of  antiquity — this  mind, 
we  know  well,  was  once  as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  oi  those  minds, 
which  scarcely  know  enough,  even  to  wonder  at  its  superimty. 

But  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  rich  endowments  of  a  mind 
like  this,  let  us  think  only  of  one  of  those  humble  minds  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
How  vast  are  the  acquirements  even  of  a  mind  of  this  humble  rank, — and 
acquirements,  too,  which  a  few  years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years  of 
infancy  and  apparent  imbecility,  have  formed !  Indeed,  if  all  human  science 
were  to  be  divided,  as  Rousseau  says,  into  two  portions,  the  one  compre- 
hending what  is  common  to  all  mai^ind,  and  the  other  only  that  stock  of 
truths,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  learned,  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  delivering  a  very  extravagant  paradox,  in  asserting,  that  this  latter  portion, 
which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  pride,  would  seem  very  trifling  in  compari- 
son of  the  other.  But  of  this  greater  pordon,  we  do  not  think,  as  he  truly 
says,  partly  because  the  knowledge  wnich  it  comprehends  is  acquired  so 
very  early,  that  we  scarcely  remember  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  because  since  knowledge  becomes  remarkable  only  by  its  dif- 
ferences, the  elements  that  are  common  in  all,  like  the  common  quantities  in 
algebraic  equations,  are  counted  as  nothing. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  elements  that  are  truly  contained  in  this 
portion  of  knowledge,  which  the  humblest  of  mankind  partakes, — ^bow  much 
IS  involved  in  the  possession  and  mastering  even  of  one  language, — ^in  the 
accurate  adaptation  of  each  arbitrarv  sign  to  the  thing  signified, — and  the 
adaptation,  not  merely  of  the  signs  of  things  to  the  things  themselves,  but  of 
the  nicer  inflections  of  the  signs  to  the  faint  and  abstract  relations  of  objects ! 
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If  we  knew  DOthing  more  of  the  mind  of  maoy  than  its  capaci^  of  becpm- 
ing  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and  so  complicated  an  instrument 
as  that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  in  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable  to  the  acquisition — without  any  of  the  aids, — ^which  lessen  so 
greatty  our  labour  in  acquiring  any  other  language  far  less  perfectly  in  after- 
life,— ^and  amid  the  continual  distractions  of  pains  and  pleasures,  that  seem 
to  render  any  fixed  efifort  absolutely  impossible, — ^we  might,  indeed,  find 
cause  to  wonder  at  a  capacity  so  admirable.     But,  when  we  think  of  all  the 
other  knowledge  which  b  acquired  at  the  same  time,  even  by  this  mind, 
ivbich  we  have  selected  as  one  of  the  humblest, — ^what  observations  of  phe- 
nomena, what  inductions,  what  reasonings  downward,  from  the  results  of 
general  observation  to  particular  cases  that  are  analogous,  must  have  occur- 
red, and  been  formed,  almost  unconsciously,  into  a  system  of  physics,  of 
which  the  reasoner  himself  perhaps,  does  not  think  as  a  system,  but  on 
which  he  founds  his  practical  conclusions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
philosopher  applies  his  general  principles  to  the  complicated  contrivances  of 
mechanics,  or  the  dififerent  arts, — ^when  we  think  of  all  this,  and  know  that 
all  this,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  aU  this,  must  have  been  done,  before  it 
could  be  safe  for  the  little  reasoner  to  be  trusted,  for  a  single  moment,  at  the 
slightest  distance  from  the  parental  eye, — ^how  astonishing  does  the  whole 
process  appear ;  and  if  we  had  not  opportunities  of  observation,  and  in  some 
measure,  too,  the  consciousness  of  our  own  memory,  m  our  later  acquisi- 
tions, to  tell  us  how  all  this  has  been  done,  what  a  variety  of  means  must  we 
conceive  nature  to  have  employed,  for  producing  so  rapidly  and  so  efiica- 
ciously,  this  astonishing  result !     She  has  employed,  however,  no  compli- 
cated variety  of  means  ^  and  she  has  produced  the  effect  the  more  surely, 
from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  means  which  she  has  emj)loyed.     The  sim- 
ple desire  of  knowledge  explains  a  mystery  which  notning  else  could  ex- 
Elain.     She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  know — disquieting  to  him  to 
now  only  imperfecdy,  while  any  thing  remains  in  his  power  that  can  make 
his  knowledge  more  accurate  or  comprehensive ;  and  she  has  done  more 
than  all  this ; — she  has  not  waited  till  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  which  we 
are  to  enjoy,  or  the  pain  which  we  are  to  suffer.     She  has  given  us  these, 
indeed,  to  sdmulate  our  search,  and  in  part  to  reward  it,  but  she  has  prompt- 
ed us  to  begin  our  search  without  reflection  on  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  is  to  reward  our  activity,  or  to  punish  our  inactivity.     It  is  sufficient, 
that  there  is  something  unknown,  which  has  a « relation  to  something  that  is 
knovm  to  us.     We  feel  instantly^  the  desire  of  knowing  this  too. — Begin  to 
the  child,  in  the  nursery,  some  ballad,  which  involves  a  tale  of  marvellous 
incident,  and  stop  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tale ; — ^his  litde  heart  will  be  al- 
most in  agony,  till  you  resume  the  narrative ;  but  his  eye,  before  you  ceased, 
was  still  expressive  of  that  curiosity,  of  that  mere  desire  of  knowing  what  is 
to  come,  which  is  not  painful  in  itself, — ^producing  the  pain,  but  not  rising 
from  it,  when  the  narrative  b  broken,-^and  aflbrding  the  pleasure,  but  not 
rising  from  the  pleasure,  when  the  narrative  is  continued.    Why  is  it,  that  in 
such  a  case  we  feel  delight  f    It  is  because  our  previous  curiosity  has  been 
gratified.     Why  do  we  feel  pain.'^     It  is  because  our  previous  curiosity  has 
not  been  gratified  ;  and  to  suppose  that  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gratified 
curiosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  ungratified  curiosity,  we  should  have  had  no 
curiosity  to  afford  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of 
causes  and  effects,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  but  for  the  ex- 
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isMice  of  the  flower,  we  shoaM  not  have  had  the  root  or  the  Mm  wliich 
supports  the  flower,---4hat  it  is  the  light  which  flows  around  us  that  is  ihm 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  sun, — and  that  he  who  created  the  sun,  aad 
every  thins  which  the  sun  enlightens,  is  not  merely  revealed  to  us  by  diat 
world  of  splendour  and  beauty  which  he  has  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beaoCy 
of  the  universe  which  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  Him  who  created  it  to 
be  beautiful. 

Of  the  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak,  with  relation  to  the  tales  of  our 
nursery,  you  must  aU  have  some  remembrance ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curio^ty 
which,  even  with  respect  to  such  tales  of  fiction,  does  not  cease  wbolhr  when 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  the  airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood..  We  vary 
our  tales  in  these  graver  years,  and  call  them  romances,  dramas,  epics ;  but 
we  are  equally  ready,  in  any  moment  of  leisure,  to  be  led  away  by  any  nar- 
rative of  strange  incidents ;  which  is  to  us  exacdy  what  the  simplest  ballad 
was  to  us  dien.  The  pain  which  attends  ungradfied  curiosity,  is  most  strik* 
ittgly  proved  by  those  tales  .which  are  often  intentionally  suspended  at  some 
most  interesting  moment,  and  printed  as  fragments.  We  feel,  in  such  a  case, 
a  vexation  that  aknost  amounts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  fragment  were 
wilfully  and  wantonly  inflicting  on  us  pain ;  and  there  are  many  littie  injuries, 
which  we  could  perhaps  much  more  readily  forgive.  To  be  forced  to  read  a 
succession  of  such  fragments,  would  be  truly,  to  any  mind  which  can  take 
interest  in  the  adventures  of  others,  a  species  of  torture, — and  of  torture  that, 
to  such  a  mind,  would  be  far  firom  being  the  slightest  which  could  be  devked. 

The  curiosity,  which  is  thus  strikingly  exemplified  in  die  eagerness  with 
which  we  listen  to  fictitious  narratives,  is  not  less  strikingly,  as  it  is  certainly 
fiur  more  usefully  exemplified,  in  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  wonders 
of  science.  How  many  nights  of  sleepless  expectation  would  be  given  to  the 
chemist,  if  he  could  be  informed,  on  authoriQr  which  he  could  not  doubt,  that 
in  some  neighbouring  country  a  discovery  had  been  made,  which  threw^  a 
new  light,  not  merely  on  what  had  before  been  considered  as  obscure,  but  on 
all,  at  almost  all,  the  phenomena  which  had  been  considered  as  perfectly 
well  known ; — ^that,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  it  had  become  easy  to 
analyze  what  had  before  resisted  every  attempt  oi  the  analytic  art,  and  to 
force  into  combination  substances  which  before  had  seemed  incapable  of  any 
permanent  union  !  With  what  eagerness  would  he  await  the  communication 
that  was  to  put  into  his  own  hands  this  admirable  power !  It  must  be  a  dis- 
tress indeed,  of  no  common'  sort,  which  could  at  such  a  period  withdraw  his 
mind  wholly,  for  any  length  of  time,  from  that  desire  which  every  thing  that 
met  his  eye  would  seem  to  him  to  recall,  because  it  would  be  in  truth  for  ever 
present  to  his  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  the  illustration  through  the  variety  of  the  sciences. 
We  have  a  desire  of  knowledge  which  nothing  can  abate, — a  desire  that,  in 
some  greater  or  less  degree,  extends  itself  to  every  thing  which  we  are  capa- 
ble of  knowing,  and  not  to  recdities  merely,  but  to  all  the  extravagancies  of 
fiction.  We  are  formed  to  know ;  we  cannot  exist  without  knowledge ;  and 
tiature,  therefore,  has  given  us  the  desire  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  es- 
sential not  to  our  pleasure  merely,  but  to  our  very  being. 

**  Witness  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 

Strikes  the  qntck  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 

To  brisker  measures ; — ^witness  the  neglect 

Of  all  familiar  objects,  though  beheld 

With  transport  once ; — ^the  fond  attentive  gasd 

Of  young  aitoniihment,  the  sober  seal 
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Of  a|e  oommentiiig  on  ptodi^ious  thincg. 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  heaven, 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange, — to'lirge  us  on. 
With  unremitted  labour,  to  pursue 
Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Truth's  ezhaustless  bosom. — What  need  words 
To  paint  its  power  ?— For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove, — the  pensive  sage, 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harm/ul  damp. 
Hangs  o*er  the  sickly  taper^— and  untired 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
From  mom  to  eve, — ^unmindful  of  heribrm. 
Unmindful  of  the  happv  dress,  that  stole 
J  The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 

With  envy  pined. — Hence,  finally,  by  night, 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment, — of  witching  rhymes, 
And  evil  spirits,— of  the  death-bed  call, 
To  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion^— of  unquiet  souls 
Ris'n  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  Ufa  conceal'd,— of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil. 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
With  Niivering  sighs, — till,  eager  for  the  event. 
Around  the  beldame,  all  arrect,  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd.*** 

If  man  could  have  been  made  to  know,  that  his  existence  depended  upon 
certain  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  without  any  love  of  the  knowledge  itself, 
— he  might  perhaps  have  made  the  acquisition,  that  was  believed  to  be  so  im« 
portant.  But  to  learn, — if  there  had  been  no  curiosity  or  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing, would  then  have  been  a  task ;  and,  like  other  mere  tasks,  would  proba- 
bly  have  been  imperfectly  executed.  Sometliing  would  have  been  neglect- 
ed altogether,  or  very  inaccurately  examined,  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
which  might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Nature,  by  die  constitution 
which  she  has  given  us,  has  attained  the  same  end,  and  attained  it  with- 
out leaving  to  us  the  possibility  of  failure.  She  has  given  us  the  desire  of 
koowing  what  It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know ;  she  has  made  the  know- 
ledge delightful  in  itself;  she  has  made  it  painful  to  us  to  know  imperfectly. 
There  is  no  task,  therefore,  imposed  on  us.  In  executing  her  benevolent 
will,  we  have  only  to  graufy  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  passions,— *-to  learn 
with  delight  what  it  is  ^utary  to  have  learned,  and  to  derive  thus  a  sort  of 
double  happiness  from  the  wisdom  which  we  acquire,  and  from  the  very 
e&rt  by  ^ich  we  acquire  it. 


LECTURE  L.XVIII. 

m.  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS.— 6.  DESIRE  OF  POWER.— OF  DIRECT  POW- 

ER»  AS  IN  AMBITION. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  emotions  which  I  considered  in  my  last  Lecture, 
that  which  is  next,  m  the  order  of  our  arrangement,  is  the  deiire  of  Power. 

*  Pleasures  of  Iroa^^ation,  B.  \.  v  23S^— S70. 
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I  do  not  speak,  at  present,  of  the  desire  of  mere  freedom  from  constraint, 
—though,  where  any  unjust  restraint  is  actually  imposed,  the  desire  of  free- 
dom from  it  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  passion  which  man  can  feel,  and  a  pas- 
sion which,  in  such  circumstances,  wilt  always  be  more  ardent  as  tlie  mind  is 
nobler.    While  it  remains,  the  slave  is  not  wholly  a  slave.    His  true  degra- 
dation begins,  when  he  has  lost,  not  his  liberty  merely,  but  the  very  desire  of 
liberty,  and  when  he  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  himself,  as  a  mere  breath- 
ing and  moving  instrument  of  the  wishes  of  another,  to  be  moved  by  those 
wishes  more  than  by  his  own, — a  part  of  some  external  pomp  necessary  to 
the  splendour  of  some  other  being,  to  which  he  contributes,  indeed,  but  only 
like  the  car,  or  the  sceptre,  or  the  purple  robe, — a  trapping  of  adventitious 
ereatness,  and  one  of  many  decorative  trappings  that  are  all  equally  insigni- 
ficant in  themselves,  whether  they  be  living  or  inanimate.     He  who  can  feel 
this,  and  feel  it  without  any  rising  of  his  heart  against  the  tyranny  which 
would  keep  him  down,  or  even*  a  wish  that  he  were  free,  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  scarcely  worthy  of  freedom ;  and  if  tyranny  produced  only  the 
evil  of  such  mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the  other  evils  to  which  it 
gives  rise  directly  and  indirectly,  it  would  scarcely  merit  less  than  at  present, 
die  detestation  of  all  who  know  what  man  is,  and  b  capable  of  becommg  as  a 
freeman,  and  that  wretched  thing  which  he  u,  and  must  ever  continue  to 
be,  as  a  slave. 

There  are  minds,  indeed,  which,  long  habituated  to  corruption,  can  see,  in 
the  tyrannical  possessor  of  a  power  unjustly  arrogated,  only  a  source  of  fa- 
vour, and  of  all  the  partial  and  prodigal  largesses  of  favour,  more  easy  to  be 
obtained,  as  requiring  in  return,  only  that  profligate  subserviency  to  every 
vice,  which  such  minds  are  always  sufficiently  ready  to  pay;  but  what  long 
usage  of  corruption  does  it  require,  before  tyranny  itselif  can  cease  to  be 
hated ! 

If  to  a  young  audience,  in  those  early  years  when  they  knew  little  more 
of  the  nature  of  political  institutions,  than  that  under  some  governments  men 
are  more  or  less  happy,  and  more  or  less  free,  than  under  others,  we  were  to 
relate  the  history  of  one  of  those  glorious  struggles,  which  the  oppressed  have 
sometimes  made  against  their  oppressors,— can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment,  to 
wham  the  sympathy  and  eager  wishes  of  the  whole  audience  would  be  given  ? 
While  the  first  band  of  patriots  might  perhaps  be  overthrown,  and  their  lead- 
er a  fugitive,  seeking  a  temporary  shelter,  but  seeking  still  more  the  means  of 
asserting  again  the  same  great  cause,  with  the  additional  motive  of  avenging  the 
fallen,  hK>w  eagerly  would  every  heart  be  trembling  for  him,  hoping  for  him, 
exulting  as  he  came  forth  again  with  additional  numbers,  shrinking  and  half- 
despairing  at  each  slight  repulse  in  the  long  continued  combat,  but  rejoicing 
and  confiding  still  more  at  each  renewal  of  the  charge,  and  feeling  almost  the 
very  triumph  of  the  deliverer  himself,  when  his  standard  waved  at  last  with- 
out any  foe  to  oppose  it,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  field,  but  those 
who  had  perished,  and  those  who  were  free.  In  listening  to  such  a  narra- 
tive, even  he,  who  was  perhaps  in  more  advanced  years  to  be  himself  the 
ready  instrument  of  oppression  or  corruption,  and  to  smile  with  derision  at 
the  very  name  of  liberty,  would  feel  the  interest  which  every  other  heart 
was  feeling,  and  would  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  like  that  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  the  willing  slave,  or  of  which  he  was  to  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  become  the  slave,  if  the  liberties  of  a  nation  could  be  sold 
by  his  single  voice. 
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Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  oar  nature,  with  all  who  are  oppressed. 
We  may  cease  to  feel  it,  indeed,  but  many  years  of  sordid  selfishness  mpst 
first  have  quenched  in  us  every  thing  which  is  noble,  akid  made  us  truly  as 
much  slaves  ourselves,  as  those  whose  vurtue  and  happiness  are  indifferent  to 
us.     To  be  fi'ee, — ^to  have  the  mind  of  a  freeman,  is  not  to  consider  liberty 
as  a  privilege  which  a  few  only  are  to  enjoy,  and  which  like  some  narrow  and 
limited  good,  would  become  less  by  distribution, — ^it  is  to  wish,  and  to  wish 
ardently,  that  all  partook  the  blessing.     What  should  we  think  of  any  one, 
who,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  vision,  and  the  inestimable  instruction  which 
that  delightful  sense  has  yielded  to  him,  and  continues  every  moment  to  yield, 
could  bear,  without  pitv,  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  blind  ?   And  yet  how  slight 
would  be  the  cruelty  of  such  indifference,  compared  with  the  guilt  of  these, 
who,  enjoying  themselves  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  system  of  government, 
should  yet  feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in  the  thought  that  other  nations 
do  not  enjoy  a  liberty  like  that  which  they  so  justly  prize, — that  there  are 
many  millions  of  human  beings,  gathered  togetner  in  tribes  which  exist  stilly 
as  their  ancestors  have  for  ages  existed,  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  com- 
pared with  which  blindness,  to  the  mere  sunshine,  is  but  an.  evil  of  little 
moment ! 

^*  O  Liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bricht, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
Eternal  pleasures  in  tny  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eased  of  her  load.  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  sloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv*st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day." 

The  power,  however,  which  consists  in  mere  fireedom  from  constraint,  is 
but  a  negative  power.  That  of  which  we  are  at  present  to  consider  the  ^e^ 
nVe,  is  the  positive  poiver  which  one  individual  may  exercise  over  other  indi- 
viduals. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  in  which  we  considered  the  desire  of  action,  we  saw 
the  very  important  advantage  of  this  desire,  that  prompts  man  incessantly  to 
rise  firom  the  indolence,  in  which  he  might  otlierwise  lie  torpid.  Our  desire 
of  power  may  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  this  general 
desire  of  action.  We  feel  a  pleasure,  of  no  slight  kind,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  mere  animal  energies,  as  energies  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  obedient 
to  our  will.  This  pride  of  ex.ercise  is  one  of  the  first  pleasures  which  we  di^ 
cover  in  the  infant,  whose  eye  shows  visible  delight  at  all  the  little  wonders 
which  he  is  capable  of  producing  himself, — ^far  more  than  at  such  as  are  merely 
exhibited  to  lum.  He  is  pleased,  indeed,  when  we  shake  for  the  first  time, 
the  bells  of  his  little  rattle,  before  we  put  it  into  his  own  hands  ;  but  when  he  has 
it  in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himself  the  noise, — which  is  then  such  de- 
lightful music  to  his  ear, — ^his  rapture  is  far  more  than  doubled.  He  repeats 
it  bstantly,  as  if  wishing  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  is  capable  of  executing 
so  marvellous  a  thing,  and  the  certainty  makes  his  pleasure  still  greater  than 
before  ;  till,  weary  of  a  power  of  which  he  can  no  longer  doubt,  and  stimu- 
lated by  new  objects  to  new  exercises,  he  again  desires  something  else,  and 
enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and  again  grows  weary  of  the  past,  to  grow  after- 
wards weary  of  the  future.  In  boyhood,  what  competitions  of  this  sort — 
what  eagerness  to  discover  how  fast  we  can  run,  now  far  we  can  leap ! 
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Every  game  which  then  amuses  and  occujnes  us  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  trial  of  our  strength,  or  agility,  or  skill, — of  some  of  those*  qualities,  in 
which  power  consists;  and  we  run  or  wrestle  with  those  with  whom  we  are, 
perhaps,  in  combats  of  a  very  different  kind,  to  dispute,  in  other  years,  the 
prize  of  distinction  in  the  various  duties  and  dignities  of  life. 

From  what  we  do  immediately  ourselves,  the  transition  to  what  we  do  by 
the  agency  of  others,  is  a  very  natural  and  obvious  one.  As  we  feel  the 
power  which  we  possess  in  being  the  fastest  runner ^  or  the  most  skS/id 
wrestler^  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  in  having  the  instruments  best  suited  to 
the  difierent  games  in  which  we  may  have  to  try  our  skill  with  the  skill  of 
others.     In  the  early  exercises  and  contentions  of  the  play-ground,  we  are 

1)roud  of  having  the  best  top,  or  the  best  bat;  and  we  look  on  what  tftey  do 
or  us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are  ours  as  much  as  our  own 
limbs  are  ours, — a  sort  of  prolongation  of  the  hands  that  wield  them,  obeying 
our  will  with  the  same  ready  ministry  as  that  with  which  our  hands  them- 
selves more  directly  move  at  our  bidding.  We  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in 
like  manner,  of  having  the  best  trained  pointer,  or  the  horse  that  has  trotted 
with  us  the  greatest  number  of  miles  in  the  shortest  time  ;  and  when  we  have 
once  learned  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  achievements  of  these  animals, 
we  have  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriating  to  ourselves  whatever  is  done 
by  others  of  our  own  species,  who  have  done  what  they  have  done,  in  obedience 
to  us,  as  truly  as  the  horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same  line,  or  turned,  or  stopped, 
in  obedience  to  our  bridle.  Every  new  being,  who  obeys  us,  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  uew  faculty j  or  number  of  faculties,  added  to  our  phjrsical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  should  desire  to  extend  the 
number  of  these  adventitious  faculties,  more  than  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  instruments  of  the  optician  for  quickening  our  sight,  or  of  a  car- 
riage for  conveying  us  over  distances,  which  it  would  have  been  impos^ble 
for  us  to  traverse  with  the  same  velocity  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  desire  of  power.  It  begins  with  the  pleasure 
of  our  mere  bodily  energies,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  the 
very  thought  of  operating  on  other  beings  like  ourselves.  But  the  passion, 
which  is  at  first  so  easily  and  so  simply  gratified,  without  the  mastery  or  the 
attempted  subjugation  of  other  minds.  Teams  *  afterwards  to  consider  these 
minds  as  almost  the  only  objects  on  which  it  is  at  all  important  to  operate ; 
they  are  instruments  of  the  ^reat  game  of  human  ambition ;  and  in  that 
great  game,  independent  of  aJl  patriotic  feelings,  the  passion  which  is  not 
new,  though  its  objects  be  new,  takes  pleasure  in  playing  with  the  interests 
of  nations,  and  managing  whole  subject  multitudes,  as  it  before  took  pleasure 
in  wielding  skilfully  a  racket  at  tennis,  or  a  mace  at  the  billiard  table, — or, 
as  at  a  stiU  earlier  period,  it  occupied  us  with  a  sort  of  proud  consciousness 
of  command,  in  running  over  a  field,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  moving  limbs 
that  were  scarcely  felt  by  us  to  be  our  ovm,  unlelss  when  they  were  in  mo- 
tion. 

So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over  the  minds  of  others,  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  it.  Even  affection  itself^ 
which  is  so  litde  in  need  of  any  additional  charm,  derives  from  it  some  ac- 
cession to  the  delight  which  it  affi)rds.  That  the  absolute  dependence  oi 
theinfant  renders  still  more  vivid,  even  the  vivid  emotions  of  parental  love, 
no  one,  I  conceive,  can  doubt ; — ^and  if  man,  by  a  different  constitution  of 
his  nature,  could  have  been  bom  intelligent  as  in  maturer  years, — strong 
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enough  to  be  exposed  to  no  peril  from  without, — and  fearless,  therefore,  not 
from  ignorance  of  danger,  but  from  superiority  to  all  the  causes  of  bjuiy, 
by  which,  it  was  likely  for  him  ta  be  assailed ;  though  the  contemplation  of 
the  noble  being,  to  which  they  had  given  life,  must  still  have  heen  attended 
with  strong  emotions  of  regard  in  the  bosoms  of  those,  to  whom  the  very  ex- 
cellence contemplated  and  admired  by  them,  was  almost  a  part  of  their  own 
existence, — ^it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  how  very  little  would  in  such  circumstan- 
ces of  equality,  have  remained  of  that  warm  tenderness,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  alternate  feebleness  and  protection,  connects  so  happily  the 
progressive  generations  of  mankind, — when  the  first  look  of  love  which  the 
parents  cast  on  the  helplessness  before  them,  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  un- 
conscious object  on  which  they  gaze  is  to  be  helpless  no  more, — that  weak 
as  it  may  still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and  powerful  in  the  vigilant  ten- 
derness of  their  aid. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  consciousnei^  of  a  gende  and  benevolent 
power  in  the  exercise  of  parental  love ;  and  is  diere  no  influence  of  this 
sort,  in  the  exercise  of  other  regards  of  every  species, — ^no  feeling  of  reci- 
procal dependence  for  enjoyment,  or  rather  of  reciprocal  power  of  confer- 
ring enjoyment,  that  sweetens  the  very  enjoyment  itself, — making  it  as  de- 
lightful to  be  the  source  of  happiness  as  to  be  the  object  to  whom  the  hap- 
piness ultimately  flows  ?    It  is  sufficiently  pleasing,  indeed,  to  love,  and  to 
be  loved,  though  these  feelings  were  all  which  friendship  could  yield ;  but 
there  is  likewise  a  pleasure  in  thinking,  that  our  feeUngs  need  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed, to  become  the  feelings,  too,  of  those  who,  loving  us,  can  scarcely 
lail  to  love  whatever  we  love.     Nor  is  it  to  our  pleasures  of  affection  only 
that  this  moral  influence  of  power  extends ;  it  extends,  in  some  measure  also, 
to  the  delightful  consciousness  of  all  our  virtues.     If  suflTering  were  to  be  re- 
lieved, it  would  surely  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  by  whom  the  relief  was  given, — ^if  vice  were  to  be  made  sensible  of 
its  guilt,  of  litde  consequence  from  whom  the  purer  views,  that  enlighten  it  were 
derived  ;  but,  though  it  would  be  of  the  same  moment  to  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, it  would  be  very  far  from  being  so  to  us.     We  should  delight  m  die  ef- 
fects, indeed,  whoever  might  have  produced  them ;  but  our  delight  would  be 
very  different  if  ourselves  had  been  the  instruments. 

The  difference,  so  great  in  these  two  cases,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  aris- 
mg  wholly  from  the  mere  self-approbation  of  our  action  as  virtuous, — ^fbr  if 
we  had  truly  felt  the  wish  of  extending  the  same  good,  and  the  same  reso- 
lute willingness  to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  that  might  be  necessary  to 
purchase  me  extension  of  it,  our  virtue,  as  far  as  our  merit  or  our  conscience 
is  concerned,  would  be  the  same, — ^not  from  the  pride  that  our  name  would 
be  long  remembered, — as  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  an  acdon  that 
had  been  beneficial  to  mankind, — ^though  the  pleasure  of  this  generous  con- 
nexion of  our  image,  or  our  name,  may  mingle,  with  no  slight  accession  of 
joy,  even  in  the  pure  and  tranquil  retrospects  of  those  who  have  been  unos- 
tentatiously good ;  but,  in  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  mere  feelmg  of  the 
action  as  a  work  of  ours, — ^as  that  which  we  have  had  the  conscious  power 
of  producing, — the  feeling  of  the  ^te  which  connects  that  mippiness  of  others 
at  which  we  rejoice,  with  our  own  mind  as  its  cause^  and  which  next  to 
the  certainty  of  having  done  what  Heaven  itself  approves,  is,  perhaps, jhe 
most  delightful  element  in  our  remembrance  of  virtue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect.    The  gravest  and  most  retired 
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philo0opher,  who  scarcely  exists  out  of  his  library,  in  giving  to  the  world  the 
result  of  many  years  of  meditatioD,  delights,  indeed,  in  the  truths  which  he 
has  discovered,  and  in  the  advantage  which  they  may,  direcdy  or  indirectly, 
aflbrd  to  some  essential  interests  of  society ;  but  though  these  are  the  thoughts 
on  which,  if  hb  virtue  be  equal  to  his  wisdom,  he  may  dweH  with  greatest 
satisfaction,  there  still  comes  proudly  across  his  mind,  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  the  power  which  he  is  exercising,  or  is  soon  to  exercise, 
over  the  minds  of  others.  He  is  certainly  far  more  pleased,  that  the  trutlts 
which  are  to  effect  the  general  change  of  opinion,  are  truths  discovered  by 
Atifi,  than  if  exactly  the  same  beneficial  effect  had  flowed  firom  discoveries 
made  by  any  other  person  ;  and  though  the  chief  part  of  this  pleasure  may 
unquestionably  be  traced  to  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
dory  which  is  loved,  much  of  it  as  unquestionably  flows  from  the  internal 
feeling  of  the  power  which  he  exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of  being 
able  to  exercise  again  in  similar  circumstances, — a  power  which  is  more  de- 
lightful to  him,  indeed,  vdien  accompanied  with  celebrity,  but  of  which  the 
very  secret  consciousness  is  itself  a  delight  that  is  almost  like  gloiy  to  his 

mind. 

When  the  orator  is  employed  in  some  great  cause  that  is  worthy  of  his  elo- 
quence,— asserting)  aeainst  the  proud  and  the  powerful,  the  right  of  some 
humble  sufferer,  who  has  nothing  to  vindicate  his  right  but  justice  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  protector ;  or  rousing  a  senate,  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  think 
only  of  the  privil^es  of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of 
one  people,  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  rights  of  mankind,  of  every 
colour  and  country, — ^forcing,  as  it  were,  upon  their  eyes  atrocities  which 
they  had,  perhaps,  at  a  distance,  long  sanctioned  or  permitted,  and  absolving, 
or  at  least  finishing,  by  the  virtuous  triumph  of  a  single  hour,  the  guilt  of  many 
centuries ; — ^in  such  cases,  indeed,  if  the  orator,  while  the  happiness  and 
misery,  the  virtue  and  vice,  the  glory  and  infamy,  of  nations  are  depending 
on  his  voice,  can  think  within  himself  of  the  power  which  he  is  exercising, 
he  would  be  unworthy  at  once  of  the  cause  wnich  he  pleads,  and  of  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  may  be  pleading  it ; — ^but  when  the  victory  is  won, 
when  all  the  advantages  which  are  to  flow  irom  it  have  been  felt  with  delight, 
we  may  then  allow  some  feeling  of  additional  eratificadon  to  arise  in  the 
mind,  even  of  the  most  virtuous,  at  the  thought  of  that  energy  which  was  so 
successfully  exercised, — before  which  every  heart,  that  did  not  gladly  yield 
to  its  influence,  shrunk  as  from  something  dreadful  and  irresistible,  that  had 
swept  away  all  subterfuges  of  hypocrisy,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  convic- 
tion, and  joy,  and  dismay.  There  are  causes  in  which  not  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  eloquence  would  be  almost  to  be  indifferent  to  the  blessings  to 
which  it  may  lead.  The  patriot,  whom  the  corrupt  tremble  to  see  arise, 
may  well  feel  a  grateful  satisfaction  m  the  mighty  power  v^ich  heaven  has 
delegated  to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  used  it  only  for  purposes  which 
heaven  approves,*— for  the  freedom,  and  peace,  and  prosperity  of  his  own 
land,  and  for  all  that  happiness  which  the  land  that  is  dearest  to  him  can  dif- 
fuse to  every  nation  that  is  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  example. 

The  power  which  mind  exercises  over  mind  m  the  cases  as  yet  consider- 
ed by  us,  is  an  intellectual  or  moral  agency,  underived  from  any  foreign 
source,  and  wholly  personal  to  the  individual  who  exercises  it.  But  there  is 
a  power  which  is,  lor  the  time,  far  more  extensive,  and  capable  of  being 
coveted  by  minds  which  are  incapable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the  in- 
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tellectualor  moral  excellence.   This  is  the  power  which  high  station  confers, 
— the  power  of  forcing  obedience   even  upon  the  reluctant,  and,  b  many 
cases,  of  winning  obedience,  from  that  blind  respect  which  die  multitude  are 
always  sufficient^  disposed  to  feel  for  the  follies,  as  for  the  virtues,  of  those 
above  them.     Much  of  the  pleasure  attached  to  the  conception  of  this  pow  • 
er,  like  that  which  attends  every  other  species  of  power,  arises,  it  must  be 
admitted,  from  the  glory  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  possession  of  offi- 
cial dignides ;  but  the  desire  of  the  power  itself  would  be  one  of  the  strong* 
est  of  the  passions  of  men,  though  this  mere  power  were  all  which  station 
conferred.     To  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  beings,  endowed  with  many 
energies,  which  Nature  seemed  to  have  made  absolutely  mdependent  of  us, 
who  are  constantly  ready  to  do  whatever  we  may  order  them  to  do,  in  obe- 
dience to  our  very  caprice, — is  to  us,  as  I  have  already  said,  very  nearly  the 
same  thing,  as  if  some  extension  of  our  faculties  had  been  oven  to  us,  by 
the  addition  of  all  their  powers  to  our  physical  constitution,     u  these  instru- 
ments of  power  were  mere  machines, — ^which  subserviency  to  us  could  not 
in  any  degree  debase,  and  which  coidd  be  kept  in  order  without  any  great 
anxiety  on  our  part,  and  without  occupying  that  room  which  the  living  in- 
struments occupy,  we  should  all,  probably,  feel  the  desire  of  possessing  these 
subsi£ary  faculties,  since  not  to  wish  for  some  of  them  at  least,  would  be 
like  indigence  whether  we  had  two  arms  or  onl^  one,  distinct  or  mdistinct 
vision,  a  good  or  bad  memor}\     We  are  not,  with  respect  to  any  of  our  fa- 
culdes,  like  that  marvellous  runner  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  was  so  very  nimble  as 
to  be  obliged  to  tie  his  legs  that  he  might  not  run  too  fast.    Our  powers,  bo- 
dily or  mental,  never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such  voluntary  retardation ; 
and,  however  well  fitted  they  may  be  for  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  are  yet  desirous  of  being  able  to  do  more  than,  as  individuals,  we 
are  capable  of  doing,  and  would  gladly,  Aerefore,  avail  ourselves  of  the  sup- 
plemental machinery,  or  of  such  parts  of  it  as  would  suit  best  our  particular . 
wishes  and  purposes.     But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Power  are  living 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  fond  as  we  are  of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be 
desirous  of  executing  by  means  of  them,  we  have,  ii  we  be  virtuous,  moral 
affections  that  preclude  the  wish.     With  these  moral  affections  for  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  others,  we  so  much  prefer  their  freedom  to  our  personal 
conveniencies  that  we  never  encroach  on  it.    We  do  not  covet  so  much  the 
pride  of  him  who  sees  a  whole  multitude  busy  only  in  furthering  his  frivolous 
and  ever-changing  desires,  as  the  serenity  of  him  whom  the  world  counts  far 
humbler,  who  sees  around  him  a  multitude  happy  in  their  own  domestic  oc- 
cupations, feeling  for  him  only  that  friendship  which  the  heart  spontaneously 
offers,  and  assisting  him  only  with  those  social  services  which  it  is  delightful 
to  give,  and  which,  as  given  with  deUght,  it  is  delightful  also  to  receive. 

rfben  I  say,  that  a  virtuous  lover  of  mankind  would  desire  this  latter  hap- 
piness more  dian  the  other,  I  know  well  that  there  are  many  minds  of  which 
I  must  not  consider  myself  as  expressing  the  choice  ; — ^nainds  which  vialue 
die  power  merely  as  power ;  which  feel  it,  therefore,  with  more  pleasure 
the  more  servile  the  multitude  of  their  dependents  may  be  ;  and  which,  in 
their  endeavours  to  rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery  too  mean  for  them- 
selves to  endure,  if  they  can  purchase,  by  their  own  voluntary  degradation, 
the  pleasure  of  commanding. 

He  who  feels  within.himself  the  talents  which  must  render  his  exaltation  emi- 
nently useful  to  mankind,  and  who  wishes  for  power,  that  there  may  be  more 
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virtue  and  more  bappiiieas  in  the  world,  tban  if  he  had  not  been  elevated, 
would,  indeed,  be  guilty  of  criminal  self-indulgence,  if  be  were  to  reagn 
himself  to  the  enjoyments  of  private  Ufe,  and  to  neglect  the  honourable  means 
of  risii^  to  a  station  which  his  virtues  and  talents  would  render  truly  honoura- 
ble. To  such  a  mbd,  however,  ambition  presents  no  anxieties ;  because, 
though  there  may  not  be  the  happiness  of  attaining  a  more  useful  station, 
there  is  still  the  happiness  of  being  useful  in  the  station  ^ready  possessed  ;  and 
it  presents  no  disgrace,  even  in  failure,  because  the  disgrace  which  the  heart 
feels,  b  only  for  those  who  have  failed  in  dishonourable  wishes,  or  who  have 
aoueht  what  is  honourable  in  itself  by  the  use  of  dishonourable  means. 

Kit,  of  the  muldtude  of  the  ambitious,  how  few  are  there  of  this  ix>ble 
class  ;---Jiow  infinitely  more  numerous  they  who  seek  in  power  only  what 
the  virtuous  man  does  not  wish  so  much,  as  consent  to  bear  in  it  for  the  greater 
good  which  may  attend  it !   How  many,  who  labour,  perhape^  through  a 
kmg  life  of  ignominy,  to  be  a  litde  more  guilty  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  with  the  narrow  means  of  guilt  which  they  possess,  and  who  die  at  last 
without  attaining  that  wretched  object  for  which  they  have  crawled  and  pros- 
trated themselves,  and  been  every  thing  which  a  virtuous  man  would  not  be, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  for  all  which  kings,  or  the  favourites  of  kings,  could 
offer !   If  they  fail  in  their  ignoble  ambition,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  miseiy 
they  have  earned ;   and  if  even  they  succeed  at  last,  what  is  it  which  they 
gab  f   There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they  possess,  while  it  is  inferior  to 
something  which  they  wish,  with  a  still  more  ardent  ajf^tite  to  acquire. 
*^  The  passi(Hi  which  torments  them,"  as  Seneca  says,  ^^  is  like  a  flame 
which  burns  with  more  violence  the  more  fuel  th^e  may  have  previously 
been  added  to  the.conflagralion." — ^^  Eo  majora  cupimus,  quo  majora  vene- 
runt :— ut  flammc  infinito  acrior  vis  est,  quo  ex  majore  incendio  emicuit. 
iEque  ambitto  non  patitur  quenquam  in  ea  mensura  honorum  conquiescere, 
quae  quondam  ejus  tuit  impudens  votum.     Nemo  aeit  de  tribunatu  gratias, 
sed  q^ueritur  quod  non  est  ad  prseturam  usque  perductus.    Nee  htec  grata 
est,  si  deest  consulatus;  ne  hie  quidem  satiat,  si  unus  est.    Ulura  se  cupidi- 
tas  porrigit,  et  felicitatem  suam  non  intelligit,  quia  non  unde  venerit  respicit, 
sed  quo  tendatJ*^*    The  happiness  enjoyed  by  one  who  has  risen  to  power 
by  ignoble  means,  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  the  most  abject  of  those  who 
depend  on  him, — and  the  dignity  which  he  has  attained,  and  knows  not  how 
to  enjoy,  however  splendid  it  may  be  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  is,  in  this  very 
disUoction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  unworthiness  of  him  who 
possesses  it,  a  memorial  of  crimes  or  follies,  which,  in  another  situation, 
would  have  been  unnoticed  or  forgotten, — but  which  are  now  forced  on  the 
continued  execration  or  contempt  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  consciousness  or 
dread  of  this  general  feelbg,   are  forced,  too,  more  frequently  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  arisen,  on  the  shame  and  remorse  of  him  who  feels, 
that  in  purchasbg  with  them  every  thing  else,  he  has  not  purchased  with  them 
happiness. 

In  the  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends  from  the  lowest  of  the  people 
to  the  sovereign,  to  whom  all  are  submitted,  b  which  the  bferior,  at  every 
stage,  is  paying  court  to  his  superior,  and  receiving  it,  in  his  turn,  from  those 
who  are  inferior  to  himself,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  point  of  the  scale 
the  pleasure  of  the  homage  is  most  sbcerely  felt.  There  is  much  tnith  b 
one  of  Fielding's  lively  pictiures  of  this  sort  of  homage,  in  which  he  reduces 

*  Do  Beneficiis,  Lib.  II.  c.  27. 
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the  diflerence  of  power  to  •the  different  hours  of  the  day,  at  which  we  are 
great  men.  ^*  With  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be  unpleasant,"  he  says,  ^*  to 
survey  the  picture  of  dependence  b'ke  a  kind  of  ladder.  As  for  instance, 
early  in  the  morning  arises  the  postillion,  or  some  other  boy,  which  great 
families,  no  more  than  great  ships,  are  without,  and  falls  to  brushing  the 
clothes,  and  cleaning  the  shoes  of  John  the  footman,  who  being  drest  him- 
self, applies  his  hands  to  the  same  labours  for  Mr.  Secondhand,  the  squire's 
gentleman ; — the  gentleman,  in  the  like  manner,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  at- 
tends the  squire ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner  equipt,  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my 
lord,  which  is  no  sooner  over,  than  my  lord  himself  is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the 
favourite,  who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears  himself  to 
pay  homage  to  the  levee  of  his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  this 
whole  ladder  of  dep^idence,  any  one  step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
other,  than  the  first  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a  philosopher,  the  question 
might  only  seem,  whether  you  would  choose  to  be  a  great  man  at  six  in  the 
mamingj  fx  at  two  in  the  tfiemoon.^^ 

That  there  is  more  true  happmess  in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life,  than 
in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  is  one  of  those  common  places  of  morality, 
which  the  experience  of  every  day  confirms ;  but  which,  as  that  very  expe- 
rience shows,  have  little  eflSsct  in  overcoming  the  passion  itself, — and  which 
are  thus  ineffectual,  because  the  pasnon  does  not  relate  only  to  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  individual,  but  is  placed  in  our  bosom  for  purposes  of  gene- 
ral advantage,  which  we  are  to  execute,  perhaps,  without  knowing  that  we 
are  promoting  any  ends,  but  those  of  our  own  selfish  desire. 

'^  The  poor  man's  son,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages of  his  very  eloquent  work, — "  the  poor  man's  son,  whom  Heaven,  in 
its  anger,  has  visited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins  to  look  around  him, 
admires  the  condition  of  the  rich.  He  finds  the  cottage  of  his  father  too 
small  for  his  accommodation,  and  fancies  he  should  be  lodged  more  at  his 
ease  in  a  palace.  He  is  displeased  with  beine  obfiged  to  walk  afoot,  or  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback,  ne  sees  his  superiors  carried 
about  in  machines,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could  travel  with 
less  inconveniency.  He  feels  himself  naturally  indolent,  and  willing  to  serve 
himself  with  his  own  hands  as  little  as  possible ;  and  judges  that  a  numerous 
retinue  of  servants  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  thmks 
if  be  had  attained  all  these,  he  would  sit  still  contentedly,  and  be  quiet,  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  the  thought  of  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  his  situation. 
He  is  enchanted  with  tibe  distant  idea  of  this  felicity.  It  appears  in  his 
fancy,  like  the  life  of  some  superior  rank  of  beings ;  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  it,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  greatness.  To 
obtain  the  conveniences  which  these  afford,  he  submits,  in  the  first  year,  nay, 
in  the  first  month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue  of  body,  and  more  un- 
easiness of  mind,  than  he  could  have  sufifered  tibrough  the  whole  of  his  life 
from  the  want  of  them.  He  studies  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  laborious 
profession.  With  the  most  unrelenting  industry  he  labours  night  and  day  to 
acquire  talents  superior  to  all  his  competitors.  He  endeavours  next  to  bring 
those  talents  into  public  view ;  and,  with  equal  assiduity,  solicits  every  op- 
portunity of  employment.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  his  court  to  all  man- 
kind ;  he  serves  those  whom  he  hates,  and  is  obsequk>us  to  those  whom  he 
despises.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  pursues  tlie  idea  of  a  certain 
artificial  and  elegant  repose,  which  he  may  never  arrive  at ;  for  which  he  sa- 
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crifices  a  real  tranquillity,  that  is  at  all  times  in  his  power,  and  which, — if, 
in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  he  should  at  last  attain  to  it, — he  will  find  to  be 
in  no  respect  preferable  to  that  humble  security  and  contentment,  which  he 
had  abandoned  for  it.     It  is  tAen,  b  the  last  dregs  of  life,  his  body  wasted 
with  to&  and  diseases,  his  mind  galled  and  ruffled  by  the  memory  of  a  thou- 
sand injuries  and  disappointments,  which  he  imagines  he  has  met  with  from 
the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  or  from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his 
friends,  that  he  begins  at  last  to  find,  tliat  wealth  and  greatness  are  mere  trin- 
kets of  firivolous  utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  ease  of  body  or 
tranquillity  of  mind,  than  the  tweezer-cases  of  the  lover  of  toys ;  and  like 
them  too,  more  troublesome  to  the  person  who  carries  them  about  with  him, 
than  all  the  advantages  they  can  afibrd  him  are  commodious. — To  one  who 
was  to  live  alone  in  a  desolate  island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps, 
whether  a  palace,  or  a  collection  of  such  small  conveniences  as  are  €x>m- 
monly  contained  in  a  tweezer-case,  would  contribute  most  to  his  happiness 
and  enjoyment.     If  he  is  to  live  in  society,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison, because  in  this,  ,as  b  all  other  oases,  we  constantly  pay  moie  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  spectator,  than  to  those  of  the  person  principally 
concerned,  and  consider  rather  how  his  situatbn  will  appear  to  other  people, 
than  how  it  will  appear  to  himself.     But  in  the  languor  of  disease,  and  the 
weariness  of  old  age,  the  pleasures  of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of 
greatness  disappear.    To  one  in  this  situation,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
recommending  those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which  they  had  formerly  engaged 
him.    In  his  heart  he  curses  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the  ease  and  the 
bdolence  of  youth,  pleasures  which  are  fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has 
foolishly  sacrificed,  for  what,  when  he  has  got  it,  can  ai^rd  him  no  real  sa- 
tisfaction.    Power  and  riches  appear  then  to  be  what  they  are,  enormous 
and  operose  machines,  contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  conveniences  to 
the  body, — consisting  of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which  must  be 
kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our 
care,  are  ready  every  ^moment  to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to  crush  b  their 
ruins  their  unfortunate  possessor.     They  are  immense  fabrics,  which  it  re- 
quires the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise,  which  threaten  every  moment  to  over- 
whelm the  person  that  dwells  in  them,  find  which,  while  they  stand,  though 
they  may  save  him  fi*om  some  smaller  inconveniences,  can  protect  him  from 
none  of  the  severer  bcleraencies  of  the  season.    They  keep  ofi*  the  sum- 
mer shower,  not  the  winter  storm,  but  leave  him  always  as  much,  and  some- 
times more  exposed  than  before,  to  anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow,  to 
diseases,  to  danger,  and  to  death."* 

Such  is  the  madness  of  ambition  in  the  individual  himself.  But  it  is  not 
of  a  sinde  member  of  the  social  multitude,  it  is  of  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  that  we  should  think ;  and  b  relation  to  these,  what  admirable  ge- 
neral purposes  does  this  very  madness  promote !  The  labour  to  which  the 
individual  submits  without  profit,  is  not  profitless  to  the  community.  In  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  he  is  promofing  their  advantage,  careless  as 
he  may  seem,  and  careless  as  he  truly  is  of  it.  In  thinking  of  ambition,  as 
it  may  thus  operate  in  Its  relation  to  mankind,  the  moralist  is  too  apt  to  dwell 
on  the  great  and  visible  desolations  to  which  in  a  few  striking  cases  it  gives 
rise, — when  the  ambitious  man  has  the  power  of  leadbg  armies  and  forcing 
nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of  achieving  all  that  iniquity  which  the  audacious 

*  Theory  of  Monti  Sentiments,  Part.  IV.  c.  1. 
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heart  of  man  may  have  bad  tbe.guSt  and  folly  of  considering  as  greatness.  We 
forget  or  neglect,  merely  because  they  are  less  striking  than  those  rare  evils, 
the  immediate  beneficial  influence  which  the  passion  is  constantly  exercising 
in  the  conduct  of  the  humbler  individuals,  whose  power,  under  the  preven- 
tive guardianship  of  laws,  is  limited  to  actions  that  scarcely  can  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  the  community.     All  the  works  of  human  industry  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  referable  to  an  ambition  of  some  sort;  that,  however  humble  it 
may  seem  to  minds  of  prouder  views,  is  yet  relatively  as  strong  as  the  am- 
bition of  the  proudest.     We  tofl,  that  we  may  have  some  little  influence,  or 
some  little  distinction,  however  small  the  number  of  our  inferiors  may  be  ; 
and  the  toils  which  raise  to  the  petty  distinction,  are  toils  of  public,  though 
humble,  utility ;  and  even  the  means  of  distinction  which  the  opulent  pos- 
sess, are  chiefly  in  the  support  of  those,  who,  but  for  the  pride  wliich  supports 
them,  while  it  seems  only  to  impose  on  them  the  labour  of  ministering  to  all 
the  various  wants  of  their  luxury,  would  have  little  to  hope  from  a  charity 
thai  might  not  be  easy  to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  mere  suffering, 
m  those  slight,  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which  it  makes  its  appeal  rather 
to  the  heart  than  to  the  senses.    It  is  this  silent  influence  of  the  passion, 
contributing  to  general  happiness  where  general  happiness  is  not  even  an 
object  of  thought,  which  it  is  most  deUghUul  to  trace;  and  it  is  an  influence 
which  is  felt  in  every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ravages  of  political 
ambition,  desolating  as  they  may  be  in  their  temporary  violence,  pass  away, 
and  give  place  to  a  prosperity  like  that  which  they  seemed  wholly  to  over- 
whelm,— a  prosperity,  which,  as    the   result  of  innumerable  labours,  and, 
therefore,  of  innumerable  wishes  that  have  prompted  these  labours,  rbes 
again,  and  continues  through  a  long  period  of  years,  by  the  gentler  influence 
of  those  very  principles  to  which  beiore  it  owed  its  destruction. 

But  while  we  perceive  with  gladness  the  happy  social  uses  to  which  nature 
has  made  the  passion  for  power  in  mankind  instrumental,— or  rather,  to  speak 
with  more  accuracy,  the  uses  for  which  nature  has  made  us  susceptible  of 
this  passion, — and  while  we  know  well,  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can 
be  without  those  who  will  be  moved  by  ambition  to  seek  the  honours  and 
dignities  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  that  some  should 
seek,  it  is  pleasing  for  those  whose  fortune  or  whose  wishes  lead  them  to 
more  tranquil  and  happier,  though  less  envied  occupations, — to  think,  that 
the  happbess  which  so  many  are  seeking,  is  not  confined  by  nature  to  the 
dignities  which  so  very  few  only  are  capable  of  attaining, — ^that  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  situations  of  men, — and  that,  while  no  rank  is  too  high  for  the 
enjoyment  of  virtue,  there  is  no  rank  that  can  be  regarded  as  too  low  for  it. 
It  has  been  as  truly  as  eloquendy  said,  that  ^^  when  Providence  divided  the 
earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters,  it  neither  forgot  nor  abandoned  those 
who  seeined  to  have  been  left  out  in  the  partiuon.  These  last,  too,  enjoy 
their  share  of  all  that  it  produces.  In  what  constitutes  the  real  happiness 
of  human  life,  they  are  in  no  respect  mferior  to  those,  who  would  seem 
so  much  above  them.  In  ease  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level;  and  the  beggar,  who  suns 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  high-way,  possesses  that  security  which  kings 
are  fighting  for."* 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  IV.  o.  1. 
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m.    PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS.— «.    DESIRE  OF   POWER^-OF  INDIRECT 

POWER,  AS  IN  AVARICE. 

GENTU»c£Ny  after  the  remarks  which  I  made  m  my  last  Lecture  on 
power,  as  an  immediate  object  of  denre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  diat 
peculiar  and  very  interesting  modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  in  which 
the  object  seems  to  be  less  the  direct  command  itself,  than  the  means  by 
which  the  command  may  indirecdy  be  exercised.  Such  is  that  form  of  am- 
bition which  is  commonly  denominated  af>arice. 

By  the  affections  which  we  excite, — by  our  talents,  whether  of  pure  rea- 
son or  of  eloquence, — by  the  authority  of  public  station,  we  exercise,  as 
you  have  seen,  a  ready  dominion  over  the  minds  of  others.  We  obtain  a 
command  over  them,  which,  though  less  direct,  b  not  less  powerful,  by  the 
possession  of  those  things  which  they  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  lor 
which,  accordingly,  th^  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their  personal  services,  or 
to  transfer  to  us  some  of  those  means  of  enjoyment  which  they  possess,  and  of 
which  we,  in  our  turn,  are  desirous.  To  have  what  all  men  wish  to  have, 
with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  them,  is  to  have  a  dominion  over  every 
thing  which  they  can  transfer  to  us,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  wishes  on  thev 
part. 

Of  the  power  of  gratifying  these  wishes,  weahh  is  the  universal  represen- 
tative, or  rather  die  universal  instrument.  To  possess  it,  is  to  exercise  a 
sway  less  obvious  indeed,  but,  in  its  extent,  far  more  imperiid  than  that  which 
ever  rewarded  os  punished  the  successful  arms  of  the  most  illustrious  con- 
queror,— a  sway  as  universal  as  the  wishes  of  mankind, — a  sway,  too,  which 
is  exercised  in  every  case  without  compulsion,  and  even  with  an  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  him  who  obeys,  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  by  him  who  is 
obeyed. 

What  conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not  seen,  beyond  the  march  of  his  ar- 
mies, some  stubborn  tribe  that  resisted  still  the  force  which  had  crushed 
whole  nations  in  its  dreadful  career ;  beyond  which,  if  they  too  had  been 
crushed,  some  other  tribe  as  stubborn  would  stiU  have  arisen,  to  remind  the 
victor  of  his  weakness,  even  at  the  very  moment  in  which  his  sway  was 
stretched  over  a  wider  space  than  had  ever  been  covered  with  slavery  and 
misery  before  by  a  sbgle  individual  ?  The  empire  which  a  ricfi  man  exercises 
finds  no  nadon  or  tribe  that  wishes  to  resist  it.  It  commands  the  services  of 
man,  wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  ofiers  to  the  desires  of  man 
the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  objects  of  external  enjoyment  he  is  most 
eager  to  acquire.  From  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
every  thing  that  can  be  rendered  active  is  put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains 
tranquilly  at  home  exciting  the  industry  of  those  of  whose  very  existence  he 
is  ignorant,  and  receiving  the  products  of  labour  for  his  own  use,  without 
knowing  fix>m  whom  he  receives  them.  It  is  almost  as  in  the  magic  stories 
of  romance,  m  which  the  hero  is  represented  as  led  from  the  casde-gate  by 
hands  that  are  invisible  to  him, — ushered  to  a  splendid  banquet,  where  no 
one  seems  present, — where  wine  is  poured  into  the  goblet  before  him  at  his 
very  wish,  and  luxurious  refireshment  after  refreshment  appears  upon  the 
bt^d,  but  appears  as  if  no  hand  had  broii^t  it.    To  the  fic&mait,  in  like 
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manner,  whatever  lie  wishes  seems  to  come  merely  because  be  wishes  it  to 
come.  Witliout  knowing  wlio  they  are  wlio  are  contributing  to  his  idle  lux* 
ury,  he  receives  tlie  gratification  itself,  and  receives  it  from  hands  that  operate 
as  invisibly  as  tlie  fairy  hands  at  the  banquet.  He  gathers  around  him  the 
products  of  every  sea  and  every  soil.  The  sunshine  of  one  climate,  the  snows 
of  another,  are  made  subsidiary  to  his  artificial  wants ;  and  though  it  is  impo»- 
^ble  to  discern  the  particular  arms  which  he  is  every  instant  setting  in  mo- 
tion, or  the  particular  efforts  of  inventive  thought  which  he  is  every  instant 
stimulating,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  relation  truly  exists,  which 
connects  with  his  wishes,  and  with  his  power,  the  industry  of  those  who  labour 
on  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth,  which  the  enterprising  commerce  of  man 
can  reach. 

Since  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  the  possession  of  indirect  power 
over  the  labour  of  millions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  desire  of  every  grati- 
fication, which  the  labour  of  millions  can  affi>rd,  should  be  attended  with  the 
desire  of  that,  by  which  the  labour  that  is  to  minister  to  our  ^ratification  can 
be  coounanded.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  only 
another  form  of  those  very  desires,  to  which  wealth  can  be  rendered  instru- 
mental, by  afibrding  them  the  means  of  indulgence. 

But  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different  appearance,  when  it  seems  coo- 
fined  to  the  means  of  exercising  an  indirect  command  over  the  labours  of 
others,  without  the  sl^htest  intention  of  exercising  that  sway,— certainly  with- 
out the  least  attempt  to  exercise  it.  If  he  who  was  most  desirous  of  wealth, 
were  most  desirous  of  obtaining  with  it  those  enjoyments,  in  relation  to  which 
akme,  wealth  has  any  value,  there  would  be  no  mystery  in  avarice ;  and  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  giving  it  a  name,  as  a  separate  passion,  distinct  from 
the  passions  to  which  it  was  subservient,  and  ot  which  it  was  only  repre- 
sentative. But  it  happens,  that,  thou^  prodigally  may,  in  all  cases,  or 
nearly  in  all  cases,  be  considered  as  connected  with  avarice,  avarice  very 
often  exists,  and  is  characterized  as  avarice  only  when  it  exists,  without  any 
di^XKsition  to  empky,  for  purposes  of  enjojrment,  what  it  is  so  eager  to  ac- 
quire. The  mere  gold  is  valued,  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  every  happiness, 
when  every  happiness  which  it  truly  aflbrds,  and  without  relation  to  wbich  it 
is  nothing,  b  despised,  as  if  of  little  value,  compared  with  that  which  derives 
iirom  its  power  over  the  very  enjoyments  that  ace  despised,  all  the  absolute 
value  wbich  it  possesses. 

The  anchoret,  who,  to  render  himself  more  acceptable  to  God,  retires 
from  the  society  and  service  of  man,-^wbo  sleeps  upon  the  earth,— who 
wraps  his  feeble  limbs  in  die  coarsest  garments, — ^who  lives  on  roots  and 
water, — and  sees  his  meagre  firame  waste  every  day,  without  a  wish  to  re- 
store its  vigour  by  a  diet  of  richer  nourishment,— is  one  whose  superstitioiis 
weakness  we  may  hment,  while  we  respect  the  very  error  from  which  it 
flows.  But  what  should  we  think  of  him,  if,  while  he  slept  upon  the  earth, 
and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  scarcely  tasted  even  his  scanty  food, 
he  were  dearous  of  amassing  the  means  of  acquiring  the  softest  couches,  the 
nx)st  splendid  robes,  the  richest  fare,  the  most  magnificent  palaces  f  Even 
this  inconsistency  is  not  all  which  the  world  exhibits.  There  are  human  he^ 
in^  anchorets  of  a  more  ignoble  order,  who  submit  voluntarily  to  all  these 
pnvations,  and  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this  very  desire  of  wealth,  which 
such  privations  render  absolutely  superfluous, — ^who  have  the  still  greater  in- 
condstency  of  desiring  to  possess  means  of  luxurious  enjoyments,  while  they 
Vol.  It.  24 
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already  have  these  means  in  their  possenioo, — who  sleep  on  the  earth,  not 
because  they  think  that  God  has  prohibited  every  sensual  indulgence,  but 
because  they  fear  that  their  couches,  if  they  were  to  lie  ij^x>n  them,  would 
be  sooner  worn  out^— who  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  not  from  humility,  but 
from  pride,  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards  have  to  appear  in  rags, — 
and  who,  in  the  midst  of  inexhaustible  abundance,  starve,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  soon,  if  a  thousand  improbable  things  should  happen,  they 
may  afterwards  be  obliged  to  starve. 

Pover^,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants, — but  avarice  is  in  want  of 
everything. 

«  Deiant  inopUi  molta,  aTaiitue  omoU." 

*'  The  weakh  which  the  miser  calls  bis  own,*^  says  Cyprian,  "  be  guards 
in  his  ctiSdrs  with  the  same  anxiety  of  watchfidness,  as  if  it  were  the 
money  of  another  committed  to  his  charge ;  he  has  no  other  possession  of  it, 
than  as  Mndering  others  to  poaest  t<," — '*  Pecuniam  mam  dicunt,  quam,  ve- 
lut  alienam,  domi  clausam,  soUicito  labore  custodiunt  Possideot  ad  hoc 
tantum,  ne  possidere  alteri  liceat." 

Thejpicture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  celebrated  miser,  in  one  of  his 
Moral  Essays,  absurd,  and  almost  inconsistent  with  human  reason  as  the  cha- 
racter may  seem  to  be,  is  yet  a  picture  of  no  small  number  of  mankind ;  and 
when  the  character,  in  all  its  deformity,  is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  stiU 
some  features  of  it  that  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  in  many  individo- 
ds  who  are  misers  only  in  certain  circumstances,  or  at  certain  moments,  and 
who  would  be  astonished,  if  we  were  to  attach  to  them  so  disgraceful  a 
name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bed,  m  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  once  that  "  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of 
whim,"  closed  his  wretched  existence,  the  poet  continues, — 

<'  Hifl  Grace's  fata,  tage  Cutler  could  foresee ; 
And  well,  he  thought,  advised  him, '  Live  like  me/*- 
As  well  his  Grace  replied, '  Like  you,  sir  John ! 
That  I  can  do  when  all  I  have  is  gone.' 
Resolve  me,  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  ? 
Th^  2tfe,  more  wretched  Cutler,  was  confess'd— 
Anse  and  tell  me,  was  thy  dcotA  more  bless'd  ? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want — he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power. 
For  very  want,—- he  ooold  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  lew  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd ; 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  lor  two  pound. 
What  even  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
Baniah'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  mend  ? 
What,  but  a  want — ^which  you  perhaps,  think  mad. 
Yet  thousands  leel, — ^the  want  of  what  he  had."* 

I  have  already  said,  that,  if  avarice  consisted  merely  in  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  wealm  by  which  we  might  command  the  gratification  of  our  direct 
desires,  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  smee  it  would  be  onfy 
another  form  of  these  very  desires ;  and  that  the  mystery  of  this  strange  pas- 
sion arises  only  when  the  enjoyments  which  it  could  conmiand  are  saorinced 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ITI.  v.  815-338. 
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to  the  mere  possessioD  of  the  means  of  eommandiDg  them,  kthen,  indeed, 
presents  phenomena  truly  worthy  of  beine  analysed,  not  merely  as  striking  in 
themselves,  but  as  ilhistrative  of  some  of  die  most  important  general  jHrinci- 
pies  of  our  mental  constitution. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  sufficiendy  evident,  that  the  avarice  does  not  arise 
from  any  essential  quali^  of  the  wealth  itself  as  a  mere  substance.  You 
camiot  suppose,  that,  independent  of  the  relative  value  which  the  comparative 
scarcitv  of  these  two  metals  has  {uroduced,  a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much 
more  desirable  than  a  mass  of  iron.  It  must  originally,  then,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  miser,  as  of  every  other  person,  have  derived  its  high  value  from  the  com- 
mand over  the  labour  of  others  or  the  actual  possessions  of  odiers,  which  it 
was  capable  of  transferring  to  every  one  into  whose  hands  it  mi^t  pass,  or 
from  the  distinction  which  the  possession  of  what  is  rare  and  umvernlly  de- 
sired always  confers. 

The  coamK>n  theory  of  the  value  attached  bv  the  miser  to  the  mere  sym- 
bol  of  enjoyment,  is  that  the  lyinioJ,  by  the  influence  of  the  general  laws  of 
association,  becomes  representative  of  me  enjoyment  itself.  We  have  so  fre* 
quentiy  considered  money  as  that  which  affi>rds  us  various  pleasures,  that  the 
value  which  we  attach  to  the  pleasures  themselves,  is  tranferred  to  that  which 
we  know  will  always  produce  them  when  exchanged  for  the  eojpymeat ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  such  an  association  does  traly  take  place,  and 
must  take  place,  though  not  in  a  few  individuab  only,  but  in  all  mankind,  as 
long  as  this  well  known  principle  of  the  general  mental  constitution  continues 
to  operate.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mysteiy  in  this  case 
remains  very  nearly  the  same  as  before.  The  theory  accounts,  indeed,  and 
accounts  most  satisfactorily,  for  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  which  the 
miser,  like  every  one  else,  may  attach  to  gold  ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  ne* 
culiar  associations  in  his  mind,  which  form  the  very  difficulty  in  question,  tnat 
very  high  value  which  he  alone  discovers  ia  it,— hi  value  so  fiur  surpassing  that  of 
the  quantity  of  enjoyment  which  it  may  command,  that  the  miser  seldom  thinks 
of  spending,  tiiat  is  to  say,  of  exchanging  the  mere  symbol  of  enjoyment  for 
the  enjoyment  itself,  while  he  thinks,  wiui  insatiable  avidiQr,  of  accumulating 
what  is  not  to  be  spent.  The  common  theory,  therefore,  is  roanifestiv  de- 
fective. Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  a  nicer  analysis  may  not  affi>rd  us  a 
solution. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  originally,  and  without  regard  to  its  value  in  exchange, 
could  prize  a  piece  of  gold  much  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else 
that  bad  physical  properties  of  equal  direct  utility ;  and  originally  too,  I  con- 
ceive, firom  the  mdisputable  influence  of  time  in  all  our  desires,  that,  if  all 
other  circumstances  were  the  same,  no  one  would  prefer  to  a  present  plea- 
sure, a  pleasure  of  exactly  the  same  intensity  and  duration  at  any  distant  pe* 
nod.  For  both  these  reasons,  avarice,  as  it  exists  in  maturer  life,  could  not 
be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  required  certam  circumstances  to 
produce  or  foster  it. 

The  circumstances  which  I  conceive  to  have  most  etkct  in  heightening 
the  value  of  the  sjrmbol  or  instrument  of  enjoyment  above  the  enjo^rment  it- 
self, IS  die  commrative  DemMmence  of  die  one,  and  die  Yery  fugitive  nature 
of  the  other.  JUefore  the  boy  lays  out  his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  ajj^apple 
or  orange,  it  appears  to  him  i^uaUe  chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  die 
apple  or  orange.  But  the  finit,  agreeable  as  it  may  have  been  while  it  last- 
ed, 18  soon  devouredr-4t8  valuci  with  respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceasedi-- 
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and  tbe  penny  he  knows  is  still  in  existence,  and  would  have  been  stffl  his 
own,  if  the  fruit  had  not  been  purchased.  He  thinks  of  the  peniqr,  therefore, 
as  existing  now,  and  existing  without  an^  thing  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as 
equivalent ;  and  the  feeling  of  regret  arises,— the  wish  that  he  had  not  made 
tbe  purchase,  and  that  the  penn^,  as  still  existmg,  and  equally  capable  as  be- 
fore of  procuring  some  new  enioyment,  had  continued  in  his  pocket  Tbe 
feelmg  of  regret,  thus  associated  with  the  loss  of  hts  penny,  will,  by  beqaent 
repetition,  be  still  more  intimately  combined  with  the  very  conception  of  those 
litUe  purchases  to  which  his  appetites  otherwise  might  lead  aim.  It  will 
seem  a  serious  evil  to  part  with  that,  the  pain  of  having  parted  with  vrhich 
was  a  serious  evil  before.  The  regret  of  course  must  vary  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  boy  has  most  frequently  laid  out  tbe  contents  of  his  littie  purse,  so 
as  to  present,  or  not  to  present  to  his  mind  the  equivalent  enjoyment  for 
which  the  power  of  obtaining  afterwards  a  similar  anlount  of  enjoyment  was 
resigned.  If  he  has  purchased  any  thing  which  retains  a  permanent  value, 
the  r^et  wiH  be  less  likely  to  arise,  while  the  pleasure  received  from  tbe 
purchase,  as  frequendy  presented  to  his  mind  durmg  the  permanent  posses- 
sioo,  will,  <Hi  the  contrary,  accustom  him  to  value  mon^,  only  as  the  in- 
strument of  obtaimng  idiat  he  feek  to  be  so  valuable.  It  will  be  the  same 
if  be  have  given  it  away  for  the  relief  of  distress,  since,  in  this  case,  though 
nothing  absolutely  permanent  is  possessed  by  him,  the  {deasure  of  the  thoogfat 
itself,  as  often  as  the  thought  recurs,  may  almost  be  considered  as  something 
permanent.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  his  penny  without  thinking 
of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  v^oUy  past,  like  that  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  de- 
voured, but  as  a  pleasure  still  present  and  never  fading,  and  accompanied 
therefore  with  afeeline  of  satisfaction,  which  precludes  all  regret  Our  first 
expenses,  then,  like  all  the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  maturer  years,  may 
be  attended,  according  to  circumstances,  either  with  regret  or  satisfaction ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  much  of  the  future  avarice  of  the  man  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  &oy,  according  as  these 
may  have  been  of  a  kind  to  give  greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  re- 
gret, and  to  the  subsequent  association  of  this  feeling  with  the  very  notion  of 
any  little  expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early  connexion  which,  in  this  manner, 
takes  place  between  prodigality  and  avarice, — a  connexion  which  continues 
to  subsist,  as  I  have  already  said,  almost  universally  in  maturer  life. 

But,— to  return  to  our  little  miser, — it  must  not  be  supposed,  tiiat  the  re- 
gret which  is  early  associated  with  expense,  approaches  the  nature  of  that 
extreme  fear  of  parting  with  money  which  constitutes  the  avarice  of  man- 
hood. All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  produce  a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which 
the  habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen  into  parsimony.  In  the  boy,  it  may 
be  scarcely  more  than  what  is  counted  only  frugality  in  a  man,  and  ranked 
among  the  virtues ;  but  a  boy  that  is  frugal,  as  man  is  frugal,  is  a  miser  of 
other  years. 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  frequendy  blended,  in  a  very  lively 
manner,  with  the  conception  of  expense,  it  is,  of  course,  readily  su^ested 
a^ain  in  similar  circumstances.  In  every  purchase  there  must  be  somethbg 
given^pway,  as  well  as  something  received ;  and,  according  as  the  mind  is 
led  more  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it  ymH  be  more  or  less  ready  to 
make  the  exchange.  If  its  thought  have  turned  chiefly  to  the  agreeable  ob- 
ject which  it  wishes  to  acquire, — as,  where  the  object  is  very  pleasing,  it  will 
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mtorally  do,  unless  counteracted  by  opposite  su^estions,— it  will  gladlv 
make  the  purchase ;  but  if,  when  any  such  wish  arises,  its  tfaouefat  be  turned, 
in  oonsequence  of  former  feelings  of  regret,  chiefly  to  tluit  which  it  must  give 
to  obtain  the  object, — and  if  the  principal  reflection  be,  "  How  many  other 
things  as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could  this  money  procure ;  and  what 
regret,  therefore,  shall  I  afterwards  feel,  if  I  have  parted  with  it  for  this  one,*' 
—die  veiy  desire  of  making  the  purchase  may  cease  altogether,  from  the 
m^e  Buggesticm  of  the  various  other  agreeable  objects,  the  acquisition  of 
which  the  purchase  of  this  one  would  preclude.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
this  deliberate  rejection  will,  of  course,  connect  more  and  more  with  the  very 
feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to  any  litde  expense,  that  feeling  of  rejection 
which  was  its  former  attendant. 

I  may  remaric,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  a  guinea  were  significant  only  of 
one  species  of  enjoym^t,  to  the  same  amount  which  it  might  procure  in  ex- 
change, its  value  would  not  be  felt  in  so  lively  a  manner,  even  by  the  most 
avaricious.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind  not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely 
which  it  might  command,  but  as  many  species  as  there  are  objects  to  be  pur- 
chased with  it.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  it^  tiierefore,  the  more  valuable 
does  it  seem,  because  it  suggests  more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  which  it 
seems,  m  its  power  of  commanding  them,  to  condense  within  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, to  the  miser,  who  is  accustomed  io  this  contemplation,  a  guinea  is 
almost  like  a  thousand ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  than  any  sin^ 
gh  object  which  a  guinea  could  purchase  should  seem  to  him  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  precious  com  itself,  which  is  felt  as  the  equivalent  of 

In  a  former  Lecture,  when  treating  of  the  influence  of  habit,  in  endearing 
to  us,  with  a  value  .far  beyond  its  intrinsic  use,  the  most  trifling  object  that 
has  been  long  familiar  to  us,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  number  of  past  enjoyments  that  were  condensed  as  it  were  in 
our  very  notion  of  the  object, — ^the  loss  of  which,  accordingly,  seemed  to  us, 
by  a  sort  of  momentary  illusion,  to  be  not  the  loss  of  the  trifling  object  alone, 
but  the  loss  of  those  more  important  delights,  that  gave  it  an  imaginary  value 
which  it  was  impos^ble  for  us  to  separate  from  it.  To  part  wiu  it,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  part  with  all  the  pleasures  that  seem  contained  in  its  very 
nature,  or  of  which,  at  least,  it  is  representative  to  our  thought.  An  illusion 
of  the  same  kind,  I  conceive,  operates  very  powerfully  oa  the  miser.  He 
has  so  often  meditated  on  the  worth  of  a  ^ineoj  in  its  relation  to  difllerent 
objects,  that  it  appears  to  him  not  a  mere  piece  of  gold,  nor  the  representa- 
tive only  of  one  small  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the  power  of  obtaining  ahnost 
ionumerable  things;  and  the  very  conception  of  the  loss  of  it  is,  therefore, 
like  the  loss  not  of  one  of  those  things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which  it  might 
have  procured.  It  is  as  if  he  were  giving  away  a  treasure ;  because  it  re- 
presents to  his  mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equivalents,  as  many 
things  as  a  treasure  would  be  necessanr  for  purchasing 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  consider  as  having  great  weight 
with  the  miser ; — though,  when  first  stated,  it  may  seem  to  you,  perhaps,  to 
imply  an  absurdity  too  great  even  for  momentary  illusion, — ^for  the  momentary 
iilusicHi  even  of  a  mind  subject  to  so  much  illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must 
certainly  be  allowed  to  be,  whatever  theory  we  may  form  of  its  feelings.  To 
the  avaricious,  there  are  two  thoughiSy  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  con- 
stantly present,-^the  thought  of  what  they  possess,  and  the  thought  of  some 
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enormous  sum,  to  which,  "perhaps,  they  look  as  to  the  uhimate  object  of 
their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain  is  no  sooner  made,  than  it  is  insttndy 
added  to  the  sum  aheady  possessed,  and  the  new  amount  repeatedij  mea- 
sured with  the  greater  sum  that  is  only  hoped.  It  is  valued  not  for  itself  on/y, 
but  as  a  part  of  these  far  greater  products.  The  loss  of  the  small  sum, 
therefore,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  is  not  the  loss  of  it  only,  hot  is  fek 
as  if  it  were  the  loss  ot  much  more.  It  is  as  if  the  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  the  half  million,  which  it  was  before  so  delightful  to  contemplate, 
could  no  longer  be  contemplated  with  the  same  satisfaction,— «s  if  ii^  the 
splendid  whoie^  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  ooe 
of  its  constituent  parts.  The  illusion  is  but  a  momentary  one  indeed,  yet 
still  it  recurs  as  often  as  the  loss  itself  becomes  an  object  of  thought ;  and  a 
single  guinea  is  thus  regretted,  almost  with  the  same  angubh  of  heart,  as  if 
the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty,  because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  a  part,  of  that  great  whole,  the  loss  of  which  would,  witfaoat 
all  question,  be  actual  poverty. 

It  is  in  this  way  I  conceive,  diat  the  miser,  when  the  avarice  is  extreme, 
seriously  trembles  at  approaching  poverty,  when  he  is  forced  to  be  at  the 
slightest  expense.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  he  could  not  seriously  believe 
this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insignificant  proportion  which  the  expense 
bore  to  his  actual  wealth.  But  it  is  ^apart  of  the  toAofe— it  is  intimatelj  as- 
sociated with  the  conception  of  the  whole, — and  the  loss  of  it,  therefore, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  the  whole,  seems  for  the  moment  to 
take  that  whole  from  him.  He  thinks,  with  a  sort  of  giddy  terror,  that  he  is 
falling  into  poverty,  firm  as  his  golden  support  may  be, — very  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  one  that  stands  on  die  brink  of  a  precipice,  with  the  firmest  foot- 
ing, still  feels  every  moment,  in  the  vi^d  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as 
if  he  were  truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful  abyss.  If  a  small  parapet  had 
been  between  him  and  the  precipice,  it  could  not  have  made  his  rooting  more 
firm,  but  it  would  have  prevented  the  agony  of  giddy  terror ;  if  me  few 
guineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not  been  lost,  the  miser  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  richer  than  after  the  loss,  but  the  conception  of  poverty  would  not  have 
been  excited,  that  conception  which  rises  to  the  mind  with  such  increased 
reality  when  tliere  is  any  real  loss,  however  trifling,  with  the  notion  of  ^liiich 
the  imaginary  k>ss  of  the  whole  actual  wealth  admits  of  being  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  speculation,  as  to  the  momentary  illu- 
sion by  which  the  loss  of  a  part,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  frequenfly 
dwelling  on  it  as  a  part  of  a  ereat  whole,  becomes,  for  the  moment,  like  the 
loss  of  that  great  whole  itseli — an  illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise  very 
naturally  fi-om  the  common  principles  of  the  mind,  as  exemplified  in  many 
other  analogous  feelings — and  without  which,  or  some  similar  illusum,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  extreme  ava- 
nee — still,  whether  this  specuktion  be  admitted  or  rejected,  the  remaite  as 
to  the  influence  of  regret,  in  producing  associations  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  less  just.  While  the  laws  of  sug- 
gestion b  the  mind  continue  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  that  the  feeling  of 
regret  should  attend  many  little  purchases  which  the  child  may  have  made, 
without  some  feeb'ng  of  uneasiness  in  the  similar  purchases  whidi  he  may  be 
led  to  make  again, — an  uneasiness,- which  those  who  know  the  growth  of 
feelings  in  the  mind  from  very  small  beginnings,  will  not  be  surprised  to  see 
afterwards  expanded  into  all  the  anxieties,  and  horrors,  and  madness  of  avarice. 
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The  chief  circumstance  of  distbctioDy  then,  of  the  theory  which  I  have 
ventured  to  propose  to  you,  from  the  evident  inadequacy  of  the  common 
theoryl  is,  that  instead  of  making  the  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend  on  the 
pleasing  association  of  enjoyment,  it  founds  it  chiefly  on  an  association  of  an 
opposite  kind— of  the  paimiil  feeling  of  regret.  The  remembrances  which 
rise  to  his  mind,  are  not  so  much  those  of  the  few  moments  of  some  agreea- 
ble purchase,  as  of  the  more  lasting  wish,  that  the  purchase  had  not  been 
naade.  It  is  not  happiness,  then,  in  its  shadowy  form,  which  is  for  ever  play- 
ing around  his  heart,  even  when  he  contemplates  the  very  symbols  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  possible  pain,  not  possible  pleasure — ^fear,  far  more  than  hope, — 
poverty  itseU,  with  aU  the  wretched  images  of  the  wants  that  attend  it,  in  the 
very  redundancy  of  a  wealth  which  it  would  weary  every  one  but  its  never- 
weary  possessor  and  calculator  to  compute. 

This  theory  of  avarice,  as  founded  on  suggestions  of  regret  and  not  of 
pleasure,  explains  very  readily  some  facts,  which  otherwise,  I  cannot  but 
think,  wouJd  be  absolutely  mexplicable.  Nothing  is  more  truly  remarkable, 
for  example,  than  the  disiproportioned  vexation  of  the  miser  at  losses  of  very 
diSdieoi  amount.  The  loss  of  a  guinea,  or  even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him  fre- 
quently the  same  uneasiness  as  the  loss  of  a  thousand  guineas ;  and  he  who 
would  not  give  away  a  guinea  without  the  most  compunctious  terror,  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  give  away  one  thousand,  perhaps  with  less  diffi- 
cult, certainly  with  less  appearance  of  anxiety,  than  if  it  had  been  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  disproportion  I  conceive  to  be, 
that  the  feeling  of  regret j  which  I  regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  in  the 
complex  associations  of  the  miser,  has  been  fnore  frequendy  attached  to  the 
loss  of  a  smaller  sum,  such  as  that  which  is  given  away  m  common  purchases, 
and  arises,  therefore,  more  readily  to  the  mind,  merely  because  it  has  been 
thus  more  frequendy  associated.  A  guinea  has  been  regretted  a  thousand 
times — a  thousand  guineas  have,  perhaps,  never  once  been  regretted,  because 
they  have  never  been  given  away  before.  A  large  sum  may,  indeed,  be 
analyzed  into  its  constituent  parts,  with  the  conception  of  the  loss  of  which 
the  painful  regret  might  be  supposed  to  arise  as  before ;  but  this  analytic  re- 
duction requires  an  operation  of  thought,  which  takes  place  less  readily  than 
the  simple  suggestion  of  feelings,  attached  by  frequent  recurrence  to  the  petty 
has  itself.  So  much  of  avarice,  at  least  of  what  appears  most  ridiculous  and 
sordid  in  avarice,  consists  in  the  pitiful  saving  of  a  tew  shillings  of  those  small 
sums  which  occur  to  the  demand  of  every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore,  of 
'  being  most  frequently  combined  with  regret  in  some  stronger  or  sliehter  de- 
gree, that  it  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a  veiy  few  pounds  in  the 
year,  laid  out  as  other  people  would  lay  them  out,  would  save  almost  any  one 
from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  those, 
who,  in  early'  youth,  have  struggled  with  extreme  penuiy,  and  who  have 
been  suddenly  raised  to  affluence,  not  to  have  at  their  heart  what  may  seem 
like  original  constitutional  avarice  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  on  its  cause, — ^a 
k>ve  of  money,  when  the  love  of  money  seems  so  litde  necessary  to  them, — 
a  t^ror  of  expense,  which  was  once  only  economy,  but  which  is  economy 
no  more.  They  carry  with  them  the  feelings  diat  have  attended  their  ex- 
penses, in  a  situation  in  which  any  litde  gain  was  of  great  relative  value,  and 
any  Gtde  departure  firom  extreme  frugality  would  have  been  ruin;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  with*  every  desire  of  doing  good,  when  they  think  of  their  lai^e 
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fortune,  and  of  the  means  of  bounty  which  it  affords  them,  they  do  fitUe  good 
in  detail,  because,  in  their  actual  benefactions,  the  feelings  which  th^  have 
been  accustomed  to  attach  to  sums  that  were  once  great  to  them,  continue 
still,  by  the  bfluence  of  mere  association,  to  arise,  when  the  sums  vrtiich 
they  tremble  to  give  away  are,  in  relation  to  their  ample  means,  truly  insig- 
nificant. A  few  guineas  in  their  charities  as  in  their  expenses  of  evenr  sort, 
seem  to  them  a  large  sum,  because  they  seemed  to  them  a  large  sum,  tor  the 
greater  part,  perhaps,  of  a  long  life.  They  are  misers  merely  because  (bey 
once  were  poor,  not  because  they  are  indifierent  to  distress. 

When,  in  such  circumstances  of  sudden  change  of  fortune,  the  heart  lea* 
dily  adapts  itself  to  the  change,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  who 
is  now  rich,  has,  even  in  indigence,  been  accustomed  to  look  to  wealth  chiefly  as 
an  instrument  of  gratifying  those  generous  wishes  which  he  now,  therefore, 
delights  to  gratify, — unrestrained  in  his  bounty  by  any  feeling  of  regret,  be- 
cause the  chief  regret  which  he  felt  before,  was  that  of  not  being  able  to 
bestow  a  relief,  the  power  of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to  be  so  ioesti- 
mable  a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  growth  of  avarice,  I  have  considered  chiefly  that 
part  of  the  process  which  is  the  least  obvious.  There  is  one  more  obvious 
circumstance,  which  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  theory  of  this 
passion,*— the  distinction  which  great  wealth  confers,  like  every  thing  which 
1$  possessed  only  by  a  few,  and  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing. Of  the  influence  of  this  mere  distinction  as  an  object  of  satisfac- 
tion and  desire  to  the  miser,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  an  influence 
which  increases  always  as  the  amount  of  wealth  already  accumulated  in- 
creases. The  smallest  subtraction  from  the  iUvstrunu  amount j  lessens  m  his 
own  eyes  his  own  dignity.  It  seems  to  him  delightful  to  be  constant^  adding 
to  that  which,  at  every  addition,  makes  him  more  and  more  illustrious.  To 
take  any  thing  from  the  heap  reverses  this  process.  He  feels  that  he  is  lets 
than  he  was ;  and  with  this  feeling,  which  is  painfiil  in  itself,  he  does  not  pause 
to  think  how  very  little  he  is  less ;  and  how  very  near  in  glory  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  to  him  who  possesses  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  and  a  shilling. 

The  union  of  all  these  feelings,  m  their  highest  degree,  is  probably  neces- 
saiy  to  form  the  perfect  miser,  as  he  exists  only,  in  rare  cases,  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  But  in  those  half-misers,  of  whom  the  world  is  fiiU, 
they  exist  in  various  degrees  and  proportions,  producing  those  angular  con- 
trasts of  feelings  and  situations,  which  would  be  ridicul^is,  if  they  were  not 
lamentable,  and  disgusting. 

''  Not  only  the  low-born  and  old 
Think  glory  nothing  bat  the  beams  of  gold, 
The  first  young  lord,  whom  in  the  Mail  you  meet, 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard-street, 
From  rescued  candle-ends  who  raised  a  sum, 
And  starves,  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plum. — 
For  love,  younc,  noble,  rich  Castalio  dies ; 
Name  but  the  fair^— love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Nominia  !  thy  fond  fears  lay  down ; 
No  rival  can  prevail, — but  half-a-crown.*** 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or  less  strongly,  and,  m  a  great  mea- 

•  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  IV. 
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sure,  aoGocdjDg  as  the  notioii  of  aojr  particular  siun,  which  may  suggest  either 
the  enjoyment  that  may  be  afibrded  by  it,  or  the  regret  that  may  attend  its 
loss,  suggests  one  of  these  rather  than  the  other,  we  are  to  account  for  those 
sudden  alternations  of  avarice  and  generosity  which  occasionally  appear  in 
the  same  character*  "  There  is  no  one  circumstance^"  says  Fielding,  *<  in 
which  the  distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to  those  which 
are  called  bodily,  than  in  that  imCness  which  both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  ie 
plain  in  the  violent  diseases  oi  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have  known  ambi- 
tion, when  cured  at  court  by  freqooit  disappointments,  (which  are  the  only 
physic  for  it,)  to  break  out  again  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
at  an  assizes,-*-and  have  heard  c^  a  man  who  had  so  far  conquered  avarice, 
as  to  give  away  many  a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself  at  last,  on  his  death- 
bed, bv  making  a  craftty  and  advantageous  bargain  concerning  his  ensuing 
funeral  with  an  undertaker  who  had  married  his  onlv  child." 

It  b  venr  evident,  according  to  that  analysis  of  the  passion  of  the  miser, 
on  which  I  have  ventured,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  approaching  and 
certain  death,  as  m  the  case  now  quoted,  could  not  have  any  great  e&ct  in 
lessening  the  delight  of  such  a  bargain ;  because  the  delight  of  profit  to  the 
miser  does  not  depend  on  enjoyment  afterwards  to  arise  from  it,  but  on  feel* 
iogs  of  the  past,  associated  with  the  mere  gain  itself,  or  with  the  loss  of  gain. 
Gain  is  still  delightful,  loss  stiU  painful  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  in  emo- 
tions that  agree  scarcelv  in  any  other  respect,---the  scenes  and  coimtenances 
which  he  loves,  are  still  beaudlbl  to  him  who  knows  that  death  is  soon  to 
separate  him  from  every  thing  which  he  admires  on  earth,  and  that  the  love- 
liness, therefore,  which  he  still  sees  in  all  its  eloquent  expression  of  continued 
gentleness  and  kindness,  is  a  iovelinesa  that  in  all  which  it  expresses,  must 
be  lost  to  Atfii. 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same  analysis,  that  an  accession  of 
wealth,  however  great,  to  that  wnich  was  perhaps  only  a  competence  before, 
will  have  litde  chance  of  lessening  avarice,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
see  with  surprise  in  many  cases  of  this  strange  moral  anomaly,  increase  the 
very  avarice  that  was  heiote  scarcely  marked  as  sordid,  by  rendering  more 
valuable  that  rich  amount  which  it  would  be  painful  to  diminish  by  such  ordi-* 
nary  expensea  as  even  frugality  allows.  The  larger  the  sum  possessed,  the 
more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  that  beautiful  combination  of  arithmetical 
figures  which  delights  the  imagination  as  often  as  it  rises  like  a  dream  of 
heaven,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  dream  of  heaven  that  does  arise  to  the 
miser,  in  that  voluntary  wretchedness  to  which  he  has  condemned  himself,— 
a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortifications  of  penance,  without  the  thoughts 
of  virtue  and  holiness,  by  which  penance  is  more  than  soothed,  and  that  must 
be  ever  miserable,  because  a  cessation  of  die  imseries  that  are  thus  vohinta- 
rily  induced,  would  be  itself  a  wretchedness  still  more  dreadful  than  what  is 
voluntarily  suffered. 

There  are  various  apphcatbns  of  the  theory,  which  flow  from  it  so  evi* 
dendy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  in  pointing  ihem  out.  One 
conclusion,  however,  of  great  practical  importance,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  state  particularly.  If  avarice,  as  I  conceive,  has  its  oriein  chiefly  m  the 
feelings  of  regret  that  attend  the  early  expenses  of  the  child,  it  must  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  as  mucui  as  possible,  these  primary  feel- 
ings of  r^ret,  by  endeavouring  to  lead  him  to  employ  the  litde  money  which 
b  at  hb  disposal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  tlie  very  remembrance  of 
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the  little  trtnsfer  pleaaii^  to  him;  When  the  child  haBtens  to  dnow  away 
whatever  is  given  to  him,  in  the  gratifieaticm  of  his  gluttonous  appetite,  we 
tirink  that  we  perceive  (xdy  prodigality  arising.  It  is  future  parsimoDy,  oo 
the  contrary,  which  we  chiefly  see,— «  parsimony  which  will  be  quick  to 
regret,  because  it  has  been  thoughtlessly  <|uick  to  squander, — or  ram^,  it  is 
that  mixture  of  prodigality  and  avarice  which  almost  every  prodigal  exhibita, 
— that  iodetas  tuxuruB  ei  sordiumj  of  which  the  younger  Pliny  speaks  with 
so  much  detestation,  when  he  describes  them  as  singly  most  unworthy  ci*  the 
noble  nature  of  man,  but  still  more  wretchedly  disgraceful,  when  combined, 
"  quae  cum  sint  turpissima,  discreta  ac  separata,  turpius  junguntur."  Even 
in  mature  life,  the  very  necessities  to  which  luxurious  extravagance  leads, 
preclude  all  possibility  of  being  generous ;  and  the  generous  desires  which 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  gnttiiy,  merely  on  account  of  selfish  indulgeiieies, 
soon  cease  to  be  felt  at  aU.  The  prodigal  is  thus  almost  necessarily  a  miser, 
without  thinking  that  he  is  so ;  because  he  is  constantly  throwing  away  the 
money  which  he  obtains,  he  forgets  the  rapacity  of  his  desires  themsertves ; 
his  avarice  is  not,  indeed,  the  avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  rags  «iid 
wretchedness,^but  t6  borrow  a  very  happy  expression  of  Marmontel,  it  ^is 
a  mixture  of  all  the  passions  which  can  be  satiraed  with  gold.'' 


LECTURE  LXX* 

in.  PEosPEcnvE  emotions.— e.  desire  or  power-of  indirect  pow- 
er, AS  IN  avarice,— concluded.—?.  DESIRE  OP  THE  AFFECTION  OF 
THOSE  AROUND  US.— 8.  DESIRE  OP  GLORY. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  one  of  the  most  seemindy  anomalous  of  human  passions,— «  passion  that 
has  for  its  obiect  what  is  directly  valuable  only  in  rdatum  to  omtr  denres^ 
that  disregards,  however,  the  gratification  of  these  very  desires  to  which  its 
object  may  be  considered  only  as  instrumental,  and  that  yet  continues,  with 
mad  avidity,  to  labour  to  accumulate  what,  but  for  the  eniojrments  which  are 
despised  and  viewed  almost  with  terror,  is  a  burden,  and  nothing  more, — a 
mass  of  cumbrous  matter,  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquire,  and  anxious  to  keep, 
of  no  more  value  in  itself  when  stamped  with  the  marks  of  national  curren- 
cy, than  when  it  was  buried,  with  other  dross,  in  the  original  darkness  of  the 
mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  avarice  is  most  probably  formed  in  the 
mind,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  by  a  retrospect  of  die  circumstances 
that  may  be  supposed  most  likely  to  diversify  the  early  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  little  barterer,  who  begins,  in  his  exchange  of  pence  for  toys  and 
sweetmeats,  that  traffic,  which,  in  more  important  purchases,  is  to  continue 
through  life,— which  renders  the  preservation  of  life  itself,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  external  pleasures  a  sort  of  commerce,  and  makes  merchants, 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  of  the  proudest  of  mankind, 
who  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  merchandise  which  they  exercise  is  dig- 
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fied  by  the  name  of  expense,  but  who,  in  their  meet  luxurious  and  prodigal 
expeDses,  are  only  traders  in  gold  and  commodities, — the  barterers  of  ceiv 
tain  sums  of  gold  (or  certain  quantities  of  other  commodities,  which,  by  mu* 
toal  consent,  are  received  as  equivalents. 

In  thb  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  passion  of  the  young 
miser  may  be  supposed  to  originate,Ve  found  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  a  pro- 
cess diflerent  from  that  which  is  commonly  assigned  as  its  origb :  and  ex* 
plained,  I  flatter  myself,  in  conformi^  with  the  theory  which  we  were  led 
to  form,  many  seeming  irregularities  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  pas* 
sicNQ,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  account,  on  any  other,  principle. 

In  relatiiHi  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the  individual  who  is  subject 
to  it,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  passion  that  strips  him  so  completely  of 
all  that  was  originally  noble  m  his  constitution,  as  avarice  in  its  extreme  de* 
gree.  Almost  eveiy  other  passion,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be,  with  the 
higher  honours  of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  some  direct  rdation  to  mankind. 
Sensuality  itself  is  not  wholly  selfish.  The  more  refined  voluptuary  seeks 
soeieiy  to  enliven  and  embellish  his  pleasures ;  and  even  he  who  has  stupified 
in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellectual  faculties  only,  but  almost  the  very 
feelings  that  render  him  a  moral  being,  finds  the  madness  of  the  maddest 
drunkenness  a  more  animating  pleasure,  when  shared  with  some  wretched 
half-human  maniac  like  himself.  Even  the  passions  that  are  absolutely  ma- 
lignant, and  that,  in  separating  their  victim  from  the  kind  offices,  and  from 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  seem  to  break  the  very  bond  of  social  affini^, 
still  bring  the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  the  emotions  of  living  beings,  as  objects 
ever  present  to  the  mind,  and  thus  connect  man,  m  some  measure,  with  man, 
even  on  appearing  to  throw  them  off  with  violence  from  each  other.  He 
who  haUi  roust  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and  must  feel  some  common 
tie  that  connects  him  with  the  very  object  of  his  hate.  But  to  the  miser 
there  is  no  tie  of  human  feeling.  There  are  no  propinquities  to  him,  no 
friendships ;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied,  and  fully  supplied,  by  the 
single  passion  which  occupies  his  heart. .  It  is  not  man^  but  a  mass  of  inani- 
mate matter,  which  is  ever  before  his  mind,  and  almost  ever  before  his  very 
eyes,-— or  at  least  which  would  be  almost  ever  before  his  eyes,  if  there  were 
no  fear  of  exposing,  as  bootv,  what  would  otherwise  be  the  delight  of  his 
unceasnng  contemplation.  He  thinks,  indeed,  and  toils ;  but  he  thinks  only 
of  gold, — ^toils  only  for  gold  ;  and  if  his  gold  could  be  doubled  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  beside,  he  would  care  litde,  perhaps,  though  no  other  ob- 
i'ect  were  to  exist,  but  the  mass  which  he  has  to  measure  or  compute,  and 
limself  the  sole  Inippy  measurer  or  computer  of  it.  In  his  very  nature,  m- 
deed,  he  becomes  himself  almost  ^s  little  human,  as  that  which  he  adores. 
Where  his  gold  is  buried,  his  affections,  too,  are  buried.  The  figure  which 
Salvian  uses,  in  speaking  of  this  moral  torpor  of  the  miser,  is  scarcely  too 
bold  a  one,— that  his  soul  assimilates  itself  to  his  treasure,  and  is  transmuted, 
as  it  were,  into  a  mere  earthly  mass.  ^'  Mens  thesaurizontis  thesaurum  suum 
sequitur,  et  quasi,  in  naturam  terrestris  substantiie  demutatur." 

Even  if  this  moral  torpor  to  every  kind  affection  were  aS,  the  passion  of 
the  miser,  contemptible  as  it  might  seem,  would  still  be  only  an  object  of 
contempt,  or  of  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  pi^.  But  with  how  many  positive 
vices  is  avarice  connected-— and  bow  difficult  is  it  for  him,  who  values  the 
possessicHi  of  wealth  as  far  transcending  every  thing  beside,  to  respect,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  when  it  is  opposed  to  his  unjust  gain,  the  restraint  of  that  moral 
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principle,  which,  in  aO  its  Ibmii,  seems  so  poor  and  ins^mficant,  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  wealth  which  it  would  preclude  him  from  acmihing,  or  which  k 
would  prevent  him  at  least  from  preservmg  in  all  its  unainunished  beautjr  ! 
The  miser, — even  though  he  were  the  moat  sordid  of  his  sordid  class, — 
wsightj  perhaps,  fiilfil  some  of  the  social  duties  of  life,  if  these  duties  had  do 
rebtion  to  gold ;  but  the  great  misery  of  his  scanty  morality,  when  we  coo* 
sider  him  in  his  social  connexions,  is,  that  the  gold  which  he  loVes,  is,  by  its 
universality  of  application,  as  a  medium  of  every  external  comfort  and  eo* 
joyment,  and  consequendy  of  every  action  by  which  these  can  be  commmu* 
cated  to  others,  connected  with  all, or  almost  all  the  dutiesof  life ;  in  requir- 
ing which  from  him,  therefore,  virtue  seems  to  make  from  him  too  extrava- 
gant and  cosdy  a  demand.  If  no  sacrifices  were  required  of  him,  or  if  he  could 
be  benevolent  at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  might  have  no  great  reluctance  to  be  be- 
nevolent. To  relieve  the  lowest  and  most  wretched  necessities  of  the  indi- 
gent, however,  even  bv  the  pettiest  arms,  would  be  to  take  some  few  parti- 
cles from  the  precious  heap.  To  bring  forward  into  public  notice,  die  genias 
that  is  still  obscure,  because  it  is  beaming  onty  in  poverty,— or  even  the  pa- 
tient industry,  that  may  not  yet  have  found  any  one  to  whom  its  humble  talmt 
is  an  object  of  demand, — would  take  from  the  heap  a  still  greater  number  of 
particles ; — and  to  remember,  in  some  cases,  the  claims  of  consanguinity  or 
frtmidship,— even  without  that  dreadful  lavishness  of  expense,  which  the 
world  would  scarcely  count  generosity,— to  remember  them  with  the  most 
cautious  sparingness  in  the  well-measured  benefaction,  would  be  to  take  from 
the  heap,  perhaps,  what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately  measured, 
would  make  it  almost  sensibly  less.  In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life, — in 
which  generosity,  on  any  side,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  mere  justice  is  aH 
that  is  required,---the  miser  may  be  honest ;  but  his  honesty,  if  he  have  for- 
titude enough  to  preserve  it,  is  always  in  peril,  and  escapes  mily  by  a  con- 
tinual struggle.  Not  to  be  a  knave  is  in  him  a  sort  of  magnanimity.  To 
avoid  even  the  meanest  fraud, — at  least  to  avoid  it  from  any  other  motive 
than  a  fear  of  law,— ^s  a  sacrifice  to  heroic  virtue  of  the  same  sort,  as  it 
would  be  to  a  very  generous  man  to  strip  himself  of  the  half,  or  more  than 
the  half,  of  all  which  he  possessed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  suffering  stranger. 

In  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  passions,  that  rage  in  the  heart  with 
greatest  fierceness,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought,  that,  violent  as  they 
may  be  for  a  time,  they  are  not  to  rage  through  the  whole  course  of  life,  at 
least  if  life  be  prolonged  to  old  age,— chat  the  agitation,  which  at  every  period 
will  have  some  intermissions,  will  grow  gradually  less  as  the  body  grows  more 
weak ; — and  that  the  mind  will  at  last  derive  from  this  very  feebleness  a  re- 
pose, which  it  could  not  enjoy,  when  die  vigour  of  the  bodily  frame  seemed 
to  give  to  the  passion  a  corresponding  vigour.  It  is  not  in  avanee^  however, 
that  this  soothing  influence  of  age  is  to  be  found.  It  grows  with  our  growth 
and  with  our  strength,  but  it  strengthens  also  with  ou^ve^y  weakness.  There 
are  no  btermissions  in  the  anxieties  which  it  keeps  awake  ; — and  every  year, 
instead  of  lessening  its  hold,  seems  to  fix  it  more  deeply  within  die  soul  itself, 
as  the  bodily  covering  around  it  slowly  moulders  away.  What  was  scarcely 
necessary  in  the  first  fresh  years  of  youth,  when,  in  the  alacrity  of  health, 
and  with  senses  quick  to  every  enjoyment,  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable 
to  attach  a  high  value  to  the  means  of  providing  for  die  long  series  of  luxu- 
ries of  a  long  life, — ^what  was  even  then  scarcely  necessary  for  this  abundant 
firovision,  b  desired  ro<N*e  impatiemly,  when  a  few  spare  meab  more  are  all 
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wbicb  nature  seems  to  ask  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  exhausted  age ; 
and  when  some  other  disease,  perhaps,  in  aggravation  of  the  sure  disease  of 
age  itself,  is  lessening  even  the  small  number  of  those  meals,  which  nature 
scarcely  can  be  said  still  to  require.    The  heart  which  is  weary  of  every 
thing  else,  is  not  weary  of  coveting  more  gold  ; — the  memory,  which  has 
forgotten  every  thing  else,  continues  still,  as  Cato  says  in  Cicero's  Dialogue, 
to  remember  where  its  gold  is  stored ; — the  eye  is  not  dim  to  gold^  that  is 
dim  to  every  thing  beside ; — ^the  hand,  which  it  seems  an  effort  to  stretch 
out  and  to  fix  upon  any  thuig,  appears  to  gather  new  strength  from  the  very 
touch  of  the  gold  which  it  grasps,*  and  has  still  vigour  enough  to  lift,  once 
marcj  and  count  once  more,  though  a  litde  more  slowly,  what  it  has  been  its 
chief  and  happiest  occupalion  thus  to  lift  and  count  for  a  period  of  years  far 
>Bger  than  tne  ordinary  life  of  man.    When  the  relations,  or  other  expect- 
ant heirs,  gather  around  his  couch,  not  to  comfort  nor  even  to  seem  to  comfort, 
but  to  await,  in  decent  mimicry  of  solemn  attendance,  that  moment  which 
they  rejoice  to  view  approaching, — the  dying  eye  can  still  send  a  jealous 
glance  to  the  coffer,  near  which  it  trembles  to  see,  though  it  scarcely  sees,  so 
many  human  forms  assembled ;  and  that  feeling  of  jealous  agony,  which  fol* 
lows  and  outlasts  the  obscure  vision  of  floating  forms  that  are  scarcely  remem- 
bered, is  at  once  the  last  misery,  and  the  last  consciousness  of  life. 

Can  a  passion  so  odious,  and  almost  so  loathsome  to  our  heart,  as  that 
which  I  have  now  been  describing,  be  subservient  to  any  happy  purposes  in 
the  general  economy  of  life  f  It  may  seem  at  first,  as  little  capable  of  having 
any  relation  to  good,  as  of  enjoying  good  ;  and,  if  we  ccHisider  any  particu- 
lar case  of  the  passion,  in  its  extreme  degree  of  sordid  parsimony,  without 
regard  to  the  elementary  feelings  that  have  composed  it,  and  that  may  exist 
in  other  degrees  of  combination,  avarice  would  truly  seem  to  be  without  any 
relation  to  good,  as,  in  like  manner,  it  would  seem,  if  we  were  to  consider 
any  particular  case  of  the  violence  of  revenge  or  of  any  of  the  malevolent 
passions,  that  the  passion  which  was  unquestionably  productive  of  unhappiness 
to  the  individual,  would  be  productive  also,  in  this  extreme  degree,  of  injury 
rather  than  of  advantage  to  society.   Yet,  injurious  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
we  have  seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  resentment,  which  Heaven  has  placed 
in  our  breasts  for  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  is,  while  there  is  any  possibility  of 
a^ession  on  the  part  of  others,  productive  of  good  upon  the  whole,  far  sur- 
passing all  the  amount  of  evil  to  which,  in  rarer  cases  of  intemperate  vio- 
lence, it  may  give  rise.     It  is  the  general  result  of  the  elementary  feelings 
that  may  have  constituted  in  slow  growth  our  various  passions,  which  We  are 
to  conader  in  an  estimate  of  this  kbd, — ^not  their  mere  occasional  evil  in 
certain  cases  of  unfortunate  combinations.     What  we  exclusively  term  ava- 
rice, is  evil, — ^as  that  form  of  implacable  or  disproportioned  resentment  which 
exclusively  we  call  revengSj  is  evil.     But  avarice  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  re- 
sult, in  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  feelings  which  are  themselves  not 
advanti^eous  merely,  but  essential  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  very 
existence  of  society.     If  the  analysis  of  the  passion  of  the  miser,  which  I 
ventured  to  deliver  to  vou,  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  early  feelings  of  regret, 
that  in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  arose,  were  reasonableke]' 
iDgs  ; — and  if  man  were,  by  his  very  nature,  incapable  of  feeling  regret, 
however  absurd  and  ruinous  his  expense  might  have  been,  what  a  scene  of 
misery  would  life  have  been  continually  presenting  to  our  eyes  ?  What  reli- 
ance, amid  so  many  temptations  to  inconsiderate  luxury,  could  be  placed  on 
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the  fortune  of  any  one  even  for  a  single  day  ?  And  what  domestic  happiiieas 
could  there  be  if  the  father,  the  wife,  the  son,  however  rich  in  the  morning, 
might  be  expected,  almost  with  certainty,  to  be  in  indigence  at  night  f    Our 
provident  Creator  has  arranged  better  the  moral  economy  of  the  world  •    With 
our  sensibility  to  external  enjoyments,  and  our  consequent  possibili^  of  being 
seduced  into  luxurious  and  disproportionate  indulgence,  be  has  correded  in 
a  great  measure  this  possible  evil  of  what  is  ^ood  in  itself,  by  rendering  re- 
gret the  necessary  and  uniform,  or  almost  umform  attendant  of  any  dispro- 
portionate indulgence  that  lessens  in  any  considerable  degree  our  fortune, 
and  our  consequent  means  of  usefulness.     Avarice  indeed,  may  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  occaaonal  result  of  this  very  feeling ;  but  what  is  aoariee  in  a 
few,  is  frugality f  in  all  beside ;  and  the  advantages,  which  the  general  fru- 
gality  b  every  moment  aff>r<Ung  to  almost  every  uimily  of  mankind,  are  not 
too  dearly  purchased, — certainly  not  purchased  at  a  dearer  rate  than  any  otiier 
amount  of  equal  good  is  purchased,^by  the  small  portion  of  evil  that  may 
be  found  to  attend  these  advantages,  as  spread  over  the  whole  social  commu- 
nity.   The  general  sum  of  evil  in  the  world  would  certainly  not  be  lessened, 
if  the  possibility  of  a  few  cases  of  avarice  were  prevented,  by  the  cessation 
of  those  simple  feelings  in  which  avarice  and  frugality  alike  have  their  rise ; 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  increased  almost  to  infinity,  if  these  simple 
feelings  were  suspended  that  secure  to  eveij  family  a  permanence  of  enjoy- 
ment, by  checking  the  momentary  desire  ot  every  individual.    There  is  no 
fear  that  in  the  multitude  of  individuals  who  form  a  nation — ^when  there  are 
so  many  solicitations  to  enjoyment,  and  therefore  to  the  expense,  without  which 
enjoyment  cannot  be  purchased — any  very  considerable  number  of  them  wiH 
be  misers ;— and  the  wealth  of  the  few  who  may  be  denominated  misers, 
however  closely  it  may  be  co^red  for  a-time,  is  ever  ready  to' make  its  es- 
•  cape,  and  seldom  requires  more  for  its  deliverance  than  a  mere  change  of  its 
master: — 

**  Ask  we,  what  makes  one  keep  and  one  bestow  ? 
The  Power,  which  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain. 
Through  reconcil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain  ; 
Builds  life  on  death,— on  change  duration  founds, 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  ronnds 
Riches,  like  insects,  when  conceal'd  they  lie, 
I,  Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  flj. 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amid  his  storei 
f  Sees  but  a  hackward  steward  for  the  poor, 

This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next  a  fountain,  sponting  through  his  heir 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst'** 

The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those  already  considered  by  ua,  is 
the  desire  of  the  affection  of  those  around  us. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  delightful  emotion,  which  constitutes  love  itself,  io 
the  various  relations  in  which  it  may  exist,  I  have  already  treated  too  fully, 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  any  additional  remarks  on  it.  But  though 
love, — that  feeling  of  affection  for  the  object  that  is,  or  seems  to  us,  amiable, 
—cannot  continue  for  more  than  a  moment,  or  at  least  cannot  continue  long, 
without  a  desire  of  reciprocal  afiection  in  the  object  beloved,  the  regard 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  £p.  m.  v.  lea— 176. 
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xMch  OTses  instantly  on  the  contemplation  of  the  amiable  object,  is  itself,  as 
a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  distinct  £rom  the  desires  which  may  instantly,  or 
almost  instantly,  succeed  it     What,  in  common  language,  is  termed  lovej  in- 
deed,—-even  vntbout  comprehending  in  it  the  desire  which  we  are  at  present 
con»dering, — is  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  including 
a  delight  in  the  omtemplation  of  its  object,  and  a  wish  of  good  to  that  object ; 
and  the  term,  in  its  common  use,  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  expressing  the 
various  kindred  feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  so  immediately  suc- 
cessive, or  so  intimately  conjoined,  as  to  admit  of  being  briefly  expressed  to- 
gether in  a  single  word,  without  any  possibiliQr  of  mistake.     But  still  it  does 
not  require  any  very  subtile  discernment  to  discover,  that  our  feeling  of  regard 
whether  simple  or  complex,  is  itself  difierent  from  the  desire  of  that  regard, 
wliich  we  wish  to  be  reciprocally  felt  for  ourselves.    We  may  separate  them 
incur  philosophic  analysis,  therefore,  though  in  nature  they  may  usually  ex- 
ist tc^ether. 

Id  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of  others  as  an  object  of  happiness  to 
ourselves,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  one  of  these  forms  of 
affisction,  for  our  very  existence  in  those  years,  when,  without  the  parental 
love  which  cherished  us,  it  would  have  been  as  little  possible  for  us  to.  exist, 
as  for  the  plant  to  flourish  without  the  condnued  support  of  the  soil  from 
which  it  sprung.  But  even  after  we  have  risen  to  maturity,  and  are  able  to 
exist  by  our  own  care,— or,  at  least,  by  those  services  which  we  can  purchase 
or  command, — how  miserable  would  it  be  for  us  to  be  deprived  of  all  feel- 
ings of  this  happy  class !  How  miserable, — ^though  we  should  still  retain  the 
pleasure  that  is  involved  in  the  affection  and  the  benevolent  wishes  which  we 
might  continue  to  feel  for  others,— to  think,  that  these  very  wishes  of  affec- 
tion were  not  answered  by  any  reciprocH  regard ;  that  not  a  being  around  us, 
— not  even  one  of  those  whose  welfare  we  were,  eager  to  promote,  and  whose 
sorrows  we  felt  almost  as  our  own,— had  for  us  any  feelings  more  tender  than 
for  the  inanimate  objects,  which  were  seen  and  passed  without  any  wish  of 
seeing  them  again  ? 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  Lecture,  to  the  misery  we  should  feel,  if  we  lived  in 
a  world  of  breathing  and  moving  statues,  capable  of  performing  for  us  what- 
ever man  is  capable  of  performing,  but,  unsusceptible,  by  their  very  nature,  of 
any  feelings  which  connected  them  with  us  by  relations  more  intimate  than 
those  which  connect  us  with  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  or  the  fruits  diat 
nouridi  us.  Yet  if  these  breathing  and  moving  beings  were  statues  only  to 
vty  and  were  to  each  other  what  the  individuals  of  our  race,  in  all  their  de- 
lightful charities,  are  to  those  who  love  them,  and  those  by  whom  they  are 
lored,  how  much  more  painful  would  our  strange  loneliness  be,  smce  we 
should  then  seem  not  insulated  merely,  but  excluded,  and  excluded  from  a 
happiness  which  was  every  instant  before  our  eyes !  Even  though  the  same 
mutual  ofSces  were  to  be  continued,  diere  would  be  no  comfort  in  these 
mere  forms  of  kindness,  if  we  knew  that  every  heart,  however  warm  to  others, 
was  sdll  cold  to  us.  To  think  that  services  performed  for  us,  were  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  wish  for  our  welfare,  would  indeed  be  to  feel 
them  as  something  which  it  would  rather  grieve  than  rejoice  us  to  receive ; 
and  perfect  solitude  itself,  with  all  its  mconveniences,  womd  certainly  be  less 
dreadful  to  us,  than  the  ghasdy  solitude  of  such  a  crowd. 

So  important  is  it  to  our  happiness,  then,  that  those  whom  we  love  should 
feel  for  us  a  reciprocal  regard,  that  nature  has,  with  a  happy  provision  for 
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this  moral  appetite,  if  I  may  so  tenn  it, — ihb  want  orneoesBi^  of  oar  heut, 
which  is  scarcely  less  urgent  than  our  other  necessities^— endowed  us  wtth  m 
ready  susceptibility  of  affection  for  all  who  give  any  demonslratioo  of  their 
affection  for  us.  ^^  Si  vis  amari,  ama," — ^Love,  if  you  wish  to  beloved, — b 
a  veiy  ancient  precept,  of  which  all  must  have  felt  the  force.  Not  to  love  those 
who  love  us,  is  to  our  conception  a  sort  of  ingratitude,  and  an  ingratitude  which 
would  be  attended  with  as  much  remorse  as  if  we  had  sought  the  afiecdon  as 
a  favour  to  be  conferred  on  us.  The  assiduities  of  a  tover,  thoueh  in  most 
cases  arising,  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  from  the  pleasure  of  the  mere 
assiduities  themselves,  are  still,  in  some  slight  degree,  prompted  by  his  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  our  mental  constitution.  He  Imows,  indeed,  that  die 
thousand  attentions  which  he  seeks  every  opportunity  of  paying  are  tziflmg 
in  their  own  nature  ;  but  he  knows  that  they  are,  at  least,  the  expressioDS  of 
affection,  and,  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  may  ccHiceive 
himself  to  be  adorned,  it  is  to  the  sense  of  his  affection  that  he  trusts,  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  to  his  own  personal  endowments,  for  those  gentler  feel- 
ings winch  he  wishes  to  excite.  K  it  were  possible,—- to  make  a  supposition, 
which  I  purposely  make  extravagant,  that  I  may  leave  notfamg  but  the  influ- 
ence of  affection  itself, — if  it  were  possible  that,  on  the  most  distant  and  sa- 
vage spot  of  the  globe,  which  was  scarcely  ever  visited  but  by  some  annual 
vessel  from  our  island,  there  could  exist  a  human  being,  who  feh  for  us  an 
aflfection  such  as  friends  only  feel,— -though  this  solitary  being  had  never  met 
our  eye,  and  never  could  be  expected  to  be  seen  by  us,— tibough  in  eveiy 
thing,  but  mhis  love  for  us,  he  were  as  dull  as  the  very  brutes  around  him, — 
if  only  we  could  know  that  he  existed,  and  that  he  felt  £>r  us  this  nrdieat 
sympathy,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  withhold  our  own  sympaihy  from 
him  /  Should  we  have  no  eagerness,  at  the  return  of  the  annual  ship,  to  in- 
quire into  the  fate  of  him  to  whom  that  vessel  had  so  often  carried  tidings  ef 
us ;  and,  whatever  insensibility  we  might  imagine  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  it  such,  as  could  enable  us  to  hear  without  eniotian 
that  the  friend,  the  unknown  but  faithful  friend,  for  whom  we  inquired,  exist- 
ed no  more  f 

Such  is  the  mfluoice  of  afl^tion,  and  so  happy  that  adaptation  of  Nntnre 
by  which  love  produces  love.  In  the  multitudes  which  exist  together  in  so- 
ciety, how  many  are  there,  whose  amiable  qualities  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  similar ;  and  there  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  tie  to  connect  os, 
in  the  delightful  intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one  more  than  with  another, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  and  incessant  reaction  of  kindness  on  kind- 
ness,— a  reaction  that  augments  courtesy  mto  regard,  and  warms  common 
regard  into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  most  aealous  love.  But  for 
this  progressive  and  mutual  agency,  the  wish  of  reciprocal  interest  which  at- 
tends a&ction,  and  the  gratification  of  which  is  so  delightful  a  part  of  affile- 
tion,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  cruel  gift.  It  is  a  gradaus  boon  of  nature, 
only  because  she  has  thus  happily  adapted,  to  the  love  which  already  exists, 
the  love  that  is  soon  to  be  providbg  for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard  in  the 
bosoms  in  whidi  we  wish  to  excite  it,— «  tenderness,  which  this  very  desire 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  requires  no  other  influence  to  che* 
rtsh  it  afterwards,  than  a  continuance  of  the  same  delightful  wishes  by  which 
it  was  originally  produced. 

The  desire  to  die  consideration  of  which  we  are  next  to  proceed,  is  one 
akin  to  that  wish  of  reciprocal  affection,  which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
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ingy-^die  desire  of  ^i^, — that  passion,  to  the  infinity  of  whose  view  the  nar- 
row circle  which  contains  all  the  objects  of  our  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point ; 
which  coDDBCts  us  with  every  human  bebg  that  exists ;  and  not  with  these 
only,  but  also  with  every  human  being  that  is  to  exist  in  the  long  successicm 
of  ages.  *^  Nature,"  says  Longinus,  '*  has  not  intended  man  for  a  low  or 
ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  us  into  life  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  universe, 
as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  be 
spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  and  candidates  for  the  prize  of  glory 
which  she  holds  forth  to  our  emulation." 

"  Sajr,  wh  J  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation^ — ^why  ordain*d 
Throuffh  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  or  his  ilrune ; — 
But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth, 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice, — ^to  exalt 
His  cenerous  aim  to  ail  diviner  deeds, — 
To  cnase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  coarse  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, — 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven."* 

It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  mankind  for  our  witnesses,  and  God 
for  our  Judge  and  Rewarder,  that  we  have  to  struggle  with  our  fortune  in 
that  great  combat,  which  is  either  glory  or  disgrace,  and  according  to  the  re- 
sult of  which,  life  is,  or  is  not,  a  blessing.  We  know,  indeed  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  our  Judge,  and  this  very  thought  is  to  us,  at  times,  like  the  inspiration 
of  some  better  power  with  which  he  deigns  to  invigorate  our  weakness.  But 
he  is  himself  unseen  by  us ;  and  it  is  not  wonderiul,  therefore,  that,  while 
He  is  unseen,  and  his  judgment,  on  which  we  depend,  still  doubtful,  we 
should  sometimes  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of  those  witnesses  who 
surround  us,  that  we  may  see,  in  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  which 
they  express,  not  the  certainty,  indeed,  but  at  least  some  probable  omens  of 
that  high  approval,  without  which  there  can  be  no  victory,  though  all 
around  approve,  and  with  which  no  failure,  though  all  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  said,  is  "the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'* 
novissima  exuitur.    It  is  not  itself  virtue,  indeed,  but 

"  What  other  passion,  virtue's  friend, 
So  like  to  virtue's  self  appears  ?" 

"  Contempta  fama,  contemnantur  virtutes." — To  despise  fame,"  says  Taci- 
tus, "  is  to  despise  the  virtues  which  lead  to  it ;"  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  he,  who  is  altogether  heedless  whether  every  human  being  regard 
him  as  a  glory  to  mankind,  or  as  an  object  of  infamy  in  himself  and  of  disgrace 
to  that  nature  which  he  partakes,  must  be  almost  a  god,  and  raised  above  the 
very  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  humanity,  or  he  must  be  the  most  ignoble  of 
the  works  of  God.  To  have  even  our  earthly  being  extended  in  everlasting 
remembrance,-^to  be  known  wherever  the  name  of  virtue  can  reach, — and 
to  be  known  as  the  benefactors  of  every  age,  by  the  light  which  we  have  dif- 

*  Pleawies  of  Inutgination,  Bt  I.  t.  151—166. 
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fined,  or  the  actions  which  we  have  performed  or  prompted,-— who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  some  desire  of  this  additional  immortalily  f — If  todatmn  tbe 
mere  remembrance  of  his  name,  the  ferocious  oppressor  of  millions  can  dare 
to  load  himself  with  every  crime,  and  submit  to  be  held  in  univ^sal  execra- 
tion, that  the  world  may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and  curses,  which  he 
continues  to  call  fordi,  that  there  was  on  the  earth,  at  a  period  of  many  ages 
back,  some  malignant  being,  who  could  exist  only  within  a  circle  of  misery, 
and  who  passed  urom  kingdom  to  kingdom,  carrying  with  him  that  desohtioo, 
the  principle  of  which  seemed  inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  his  veiy  exist- 
ence,— ^if  even  this  dreadful  remembrance  be  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  man, 
how  much  more  delightful  must  be  the  certainty,  that  the  name  which  we 
leave  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  indeed ;  but  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  only  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  an  object  of  eternal  love  and  veneration  ;  and  that  when  we 
shall  be  incapable  ourselves  of  benefiting  the  world,  there  will  still  be  actions 
performed  for  its  benefit,  which  would  not  have  been  conceived  and  perform- 
ed, if  we  had  not  existed ! 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  far  from  being  unworthy  of  a  good  man,  is  as 
truly  worthy  of  him,  as  any  of  those  other  secondary  desires  which  minister 
to  that  primary  desire,  which  is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  too  vivid, — the 
desire  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptable  by  our  virtues  to  Him  who  made  us. 
This  best  wish,  though  it  is  to  be  the  primary  wish  of  every  good  heart,  surely 
does  not  require  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  the  regard  of  those  whom  it 
is  to  be  our  duty  to  benefit.  If  it  be  not  wrong  to  wish  for  the  afiection  of 
those  around  us, — the  loss  of  which  would  deprive  us,  I  wiU  not  say  merely  of 
some  of  our  highest  delights,  but  ofsome  of  the  most  persuasive  excitements 
to  moral  excellence, — it  cannot  be  wrong  to  extend  this  wish  of  afifectioD  be- 
yond the  circle  that  immediately  encloses  us,  and  to  derive  from  the  greater 
number  of  those  to  whose  approbation  we  look,  a  still  stronger  excitement  to 
that  excellence,  on  which  we  found  our  hope  of  their  approval.  CM  and 
our  conscience^ — ^these  are,  indeed,  the  awarders  of  our  true  praise ;  and, 
without  the  praise  of  these,  the  praise  of  the  world  is  scarcely  worthy  of  be- 
ing estimated  as  any  thing.  But,  insignificant  as  it  is,  when  the  voice  of  our 
conscience  does  not  accord  with  it,  it  is  still  something  when  it  echoes  to  us 
that  voice,  and  when,  as  distinct  from  our  own  self-approval,  it  seems  to  us 
the  presage  of  still  higher  approbation.  It  is  enough  to  us,  indeed,  if  God 
love  us — But  that  great  Being  knew  well,  how  feeble  is  our  nature,  and  what 
aid,  as  well  as  happiness,  it  would  derive  from  other  affections.  He  has  not 
formed  us,  therefore,  to  love  Himself  only ^  but  to  love  our  parents,  our  chil- 
dren, our  relatives  of  every  order,  the  wide  circle  of  our  friends,  our  country, 
mankind.  For  the  same  reason,  He  has  given  us  a  love  of  glory, — not 
as  superseding  our  love  of  His  favourable  judgment  of  our  actions,  but  as  sup- 
porting us,  while  we  scarcely  dare  to  look  with  confidence  to  that  perfect 
judgment, — and,  representing  it  to  us  in  some  measure,  as  the  afiTection  of  tlie 
virtuous  on  earth,  represents  to  us  that  supreme  affection  which  is  in  heaven. 
Those  who  would  banish  the  love  of  glory  from  our  breast,  because  Grod  is 
all,  must  remember  then,  that  the  very  same  principle  would  make  the  love 
of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  friend,  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  if  they  were  not  in 
existence,  or  were  incapable  of  loving  or  being  loved.  Our  domestic  and  so- 
cial affections  may  be  perverted,  as  our  love  of  glory  may  be  perverted. 
Both  may  lead  to  vice,  but  as  general  principles  of  our  constitution,  both  are 
auxiliary  to  virtue. 
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It  is  nd  to  love  gkiy  mucb,  that  is  unworthy  of  u6,  as  beiogs  that  can  look 
to  a  higher  judgment  than  that  of  man,  and  that  are  formed  for  a  still  higher 
reward  than  man  can  bestow,— -but  to  love  glory  for  unworthy  objects,  or  to 
love  it  even  for  worthy  objects,  more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  which 
13  far  nobler. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  truly  contemptible,  when  we  seek  to  be  distin- 
guished for  qualities,  to  excel  in  whicn,  though  it  may  be  what  the  world 
CMiUs  glory,  is  moral  infamy^ — that  infamy,  which  the  heart  in  secret  feels, 
even  while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself  with  a  praise  which  it  knows  to  be  void 
of  consolation.  The  world,  that  must  have  distinctions  of  some  sort  to 
which  to  look  with  astonishment,  gives  a  distinction  even  to  vice  that  tran- 
scends all  other  vice,  and  every  age  has  follies  which  are  fashionable.  But 
who  is  there,  who,  in  all  those  situations  in  which  the  heart  most  needs  to 
be  comforted,  in  adversity,  in  sickness,  in  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  has 
ever  derived  comfort  from  the  thought  of  having  been  the  first  in  every 
folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  idle  and  profligate 
to  achieve,  and  of  dieir  idle  and  profligate  imitators  to  regard  with  an  ad- 
miration, still  more  foolish  or  criminal  than  the  very  crime  or  folly  which  was 
its  object.^ 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an  humble  mdividual,  in  unworthy  ob- 
jects, it  is  sufficiendy  contemptible,— but  how  much  worse  than  contemptible 
is  it,  how  afflicting  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when  the  individual,  who 
thus  seeks  glory,  is  one  who  is  incapable  of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true 
glory,  and  has  the  melancholy  power  of  seeking,  in  the  misery  of  others,  a 
hateful  celebrity,  stiQ  more  miserable  than  the  misery  amid  which  it  is 
sought ! 

"If,  Sire,"  says  ai>  orator,  who  was  worthy,  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence, 
of  being  the  teacher  of  kings,  in  one  of  his  noble  addresses  to  the  voung 
King  of  France, — "if  this  poison  infect  the  heart  of  the  prince — ^if,  forget- 
ting that  he  is  the  protector  of  public  tranquillity,  he  prefer  his  own  false 
glor}'  to  the  lov<)  and  the  happiness  of  his  people — ^if  he  had  rather  conquer 
provinces  than  reign  over  hearts,  and  think  it  more  illustrious  to  be  the  de- 
stroyer of  every  neighbouring  nation,  than  the  father  of  that  which  is  con- 
fided to  his  care — if  the  lamentations  of  his  subjects  be  the  only  song  of 
triumph  that  accompanies  his  victories,^ — what  a  scourge  has  God  in  his 
wrath,  given  to  man,  in  giving  him  such  a  master !  His  glory.  Sire,  will  be 
ever  sullied  with  blood.  Some  madmen  will  sing,  perhaps,  his  victories, 
but  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the  villages,  will  weep  them.  Superb  monu- 
ments will  be  erected  to  immortalize  his  conquests;  but  the  ashes,  slill 
smoking,  of  cities  that  once  were  flourishing — ^the  wide  desolation  of  plains 
strippea  of  their  fertility  and  beauty — the  ruins  of  the  walls  under  which 
peaceable  citizens  lie  buried — so  many  public  marks  of  calamities  that  are 
to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  sad  monuments  which  are  to  immortalize  his 
vanity  and  folly.  He  will  have  passed,  like  a  torrent,  to  ravage  the  earth, — 
not  like  a  majestic  river,  to  bear  to  it  joy  and  abundance.  His  name  will 
have  its  place  among  conquerors  in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not  be 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  sood  kings ;  and  as  often  as  the  history  of  his 
reign  shall  be  recalled,  it  will  be  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  evils  which  he 
has  inflicted  on  mankind." 

"  The  Grecian  chief,  the  enthusiast  of  his  pridei 
V^ith  rage  and  terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
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KavM  rouDd  the  globe ; — ^he  scan  into  a  cod ! 
Stand  fast,  Olympus !  and  sustain  his  nod ! 
The  pest  Divine  m  horrid  grandeur  reigns, 
And  thrives  on  mankind's  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter'd  hosts,  what  cities  in  a  blaze. 
What  wasted  countries,  and  what  crimson  seas  ! 
With  orphan's  tears  his  impious  bow!  overflows ; 
And  eriea  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose."* 

Such  is  the  melancholy  iaflueoce  of  this  passbn,  when  it  is  content  with 
that  dreadful  celebrity  which  crimes  can  give.  The  desire  of  gioiy,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  criminal  only  when  it  is  fixed  on  unworthy  objects ;  it  may  err, 
too,  even  when  fixed  on  objects  that  are  worthy  in  themselves,  if  the  praiMe 
itself  be  preferred  to  the  mrtues  which  deserve  it.  There  are  ntuations  io  life 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  submit  even  to  the  dispraise  of  men  for  imputed 
vices,  from  which  we  know  that  we  are  firee,  rather  than  by  the  sacrifice  of 
our  duty,  to  appear  more  virtuous  by  being  less  worthy  of  that  glorious  name. 
*^  Non  vis  esse  Justus  sine  gloria !  At,  mehercule  sepe  Justus  esse  debebis, 
cum  infamia."  Such  a  trial  of  virtue  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hardest  triak 
which  virtue  has  to  bear ;  but  it  is  stiil  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear.  To 
have  the  certainty,  that  by  violating  a  single  trust  which  we  have  yet  the  for- 
titude not  to  violate,  by  revealing,  in  a  lew  words,  a  secret  confided  to  us, 
we  sliouM  immediately  appear  noble  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on  us  now 
with  contempt,  is  to  be  in  a  situation  of  which  the  generous,  who  alone  are 
capable  of  a  moral  triumph  so' exalted  alone  are  worthy ;  a  situation  that  is 
pamful,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  but  the  pain  of  wUch  is  richly  remu- 
nerated by  the  feelings  that  accompany  it,  and  by  the  feelings  that  are  to  be 
its  eternal  reward. 
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III.  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS.— 8.  DESIRE  OF  GLORY.  . 

Gentlemen,  after  considering  tlie  desire,  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  share  in  some  degree,  of  the  affection  of  those  for  whom  he  him- 
self feels  regard,  and  with  whom  he  has  to  mingle  in  the  famifiar  intercourse 
of  social  life,  I  proceeded,  in  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the 
kindred  desire  of  glory, — ^the  desire  of  those  feelings  of  wonder  and  vene- 
ration that  are  to  arise  in  bosoms,  of  which  not  the  veneration  merely,  but 
the  very  existence,  is  to  be  unknown  to  us. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of  glory  is  as  a  passion,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  delight  which  the  glory  itself  yields  when  attained. 
Let  us  now  then  consider  this  delight,  whicii  is  evidently  not  a  simple  plea- 
sure, as  a  subject  of  analysis,  like  that  which  we  have  employed  in  consider- 


*  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  VII. 
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ai  only  were  to  feel  it  for  us,— a  modification  of  that  general  desire  of  bSbo^ 
tiOD,  which  is  most  obvious  and  most  vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life, 
but  which,  in  its  wide  circle,  embraces  all  mankind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  approbation  of  others,  as  it 
confirms  our  own  doubtful  sentiments.  Conscience,  indeed,  is  the  great  es- 
timater  of  our  actions;  but  we  feel,  that  even  conscience  may  sometimes 
flatter  us,  and  we  seek  an  additional  security  on  which  to  lean,  while  we 
look  back  on  our  own  merits  or  demerits.  The  desire  of  glory,  therefore,  it 
has  been  truly  said, 

**  Is  virtue's  second  guard, 
Reason  her  first ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 
Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer ; 
Thirst  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  in, 
To  poise  oar  own." 

The  praise  which  we  receive  unjustly,  cannot,  indeed,  unless  where  the 
heart  is  corrupted,  make  vice  appear  to  us  virtue ;  but  when  it  is  not  thus 
unjustly  given,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  see  virtue  where  it  is ;  and  that  we 
have  seen  it  where  it  was, — that  we  have  done  well,  when  we  trusted  in  our 
own  heart  that  we  had  done  well. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  very  important  element  of  the  pleasure  of 
glory. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight,  is  that  which,  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  fevers  of  glory,  is  felt  as  the  most  inofportant  element  of  the 
whole,-^e  pleasure  of  mere  distinction  of  a  superiority  attained  over 
others,  in  that  of  which  all  are  ambitious,  or  are  supposed  to  be  ambi- 
tious, life  is  a  competition,  or  a  number  of  compedtions.  We  are  continu- 
ally measuring  ourselves  with  others  in  various  excellencies,— in  excellencies 
so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  which  one  human  being  can  dif- 
fer from  another,  that  may  iwt  be  a  subject  of  internal  measurement,  and 
therefore  of  some  degree  of  §oy  or  sorrow,  as  the  measurement  is  or  is  not 
in  our  favour.  It  is  in  the  eyes  of  others,  however,  that  the  competitors  for 
honour  wish  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and  the  internal  measurement,  there- 
fore, when  it  is  unfavourable,  is  painful  chiefly,  because  it  is  considered  by 
them  as  representing  or  corresponding  with  that  which  others,  too,  will  form. 
The  voice  of  glory,  then,  the  most  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is,  at 
every  stage  of  their  progress,  a  proof  that  the  distinction  which  they  sought 
has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtained ; — that  they  are  recognised  as  supe- 
riors,— that  they  have  risen  above  the  crowd, — and  that  they  have  now 
among  their  enviers  those  to  whom  the  multitude  beneath  are  looking  with 
envy,  only  because  they  dare  not,  in  their  very  wishes,  look  so  high  as  that 
prouder  eminence  which  they  have  reached. 

There  is  yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  in  the  complex  delight  of  glory,  a  fourth 
pleasure,  and  one  which,  though  it  may  be  less  obvious,  and  founded  only 
on  illusion,  is  not  less  real  in  itself.  The  pleasure  to  which  I  allude,  consists 
in  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of  exten»on  which  glory  gives  to  our  being.  He 
who  thinks  of  us,  is  connected  with  us.  We  seem  to  exist  in  his  heart. 
We  are  no  longer  one,  we  are  more  than  one,  or  at  least  have  a  wider  unity, 
commensurate  with  the  wideness  of  the  applause  which  we  receive,  or  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  are  receiving.  If  we  could  imagine,  at  any  moment,  that 
there  was  not  a  bebg,  in  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  whose  thought 
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was  not  fixed  od  us,  and  fixed  with  admiration,  we  sbould  feel  as  if  our  own 
existence,  in  this  delightful  moment,  were  spread  over  all.  It  would  be  impos- 
fflble  for  any  one,  in  such  circumstances,  to  think  of  himself  as  limit^  to 
that  litde  point  of  space  to  which  he  is  truly  confined.  He  would  hre,  as  it 
were,  along  the  whole  natbns  of  the  globe,  with  a  feeling  of  difiuave  con- 
sciousness almost  like  omnipresence,  or  rather  with  a  feeling  of  intimate 
union  that  k  more  than  omnipresence.  Some  illusion,  then,  fiust  be  in  the 
▼ivid  interest  which  we  attach  to  undeserved  praise.  The  common  theory 
of  the  illusion  is,  that  we  merely  believe  ourselves  to  be  where  we  are  prais- 
ed, and  to  hear  what  is  said  of  us.  The  illusion,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  extend  to  something  which  is  far  more  than  this,  to  a  momentaiy  exten- 
sion of  our  capacity  of  feeling,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of  every  one  in  whose 
mind  and  heart  we  conceive  our  thought  to  arise.  We  have  gained,  as  it 
were,  a  thousand  souls,  at  least  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thou- 
sand souls ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  extension  of  our  being 
diould  seem  to  us  delightfiil,  when  the  emotions  through  which  it  is  expand- 
ed are  those  of  admiration  and  love. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  elements  that  together  form,  as  I  conceive, 
the  delight  of  contemporary  glory.  And  the  praise  which  we  hear,  or 
which  we  are  capable  of  hearing,  may,  it  will  peiiiaps  be  allowed,  be  jusdy 
regarded  by  us  as  de«rable.  But  what  is  posdiumous  glory  f  and  haw  can 
man,  who  reasons  at  all,  it  will  be  said,  give  to  such  idle  and  profitless  re- 
nown, a  single  thought,  that  might  be  better  employed  on  acquisitions  which 
he  is  capable  of  knowing  that  be  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoying. 

The  same  expansion  of  our  being,  as  if  it  existed  wherever  the  thought  of 
us  exists,  which  I  conceive  to  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
temporary praise,  seems  to  me  to  furftish  the  chief  circumstance  that  solves  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  desire  which  to  reason  may  appear 
so  very  absurd.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  it,  however,  which  may 
require  a  litde  fuller  consideration.  Of  the  universality  of  the  de^re  of  a 
praise  that  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  life  that  is  capable  of  feeling  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

"_Love  of  Fame,  the  universal  Passion,"  is  the  tide  which  an  ingenious 
satirist  has  given  to  a  very  lively  series  of  poems ;  and  in  another  poem,  be 
describes  it,  in  a  happy  allegory,  as  the  great  object  which,  in  the  general 
voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though  attained  by  few  of  die  adventurers 
who  seek  it. 

''  Some  sink  outricfat  -, 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind, 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark's  engulph'd ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more ; 
One  CsBsar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot.' 


»»* 


Yet,  if  to  extinguish  a  passion,  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  to  shovr 
its  absolute  futility,  the  love  of  posthumous  glory  must  long  nave  ceased  to 
be  a  passion,  since  almost  every  moralist  has  proved,  with  most  accurate 
demonstration,  the  absurdity  of  seeking  that  which  must,  by  its  nature,  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  enjoyment, — ^and  almost  every  poet  has  made  the 
madness  of  such  a  desire  a  subject  of  his  ridicule ;  though,  at  the  same 

•  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  N.  VIH.  v.  19&-301. 
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time,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  passion  could  have  been  extinguished, 
either  by  demonstration  or  ridicule,  we  should  have  had  fewer  demonstra- 
tions, and  still  less  wit  on  the  subject.  ^^  Can  glory  be  any  thing,"  savs  Se* 
neca,  "  when  he,  who  is  said  to  be  the  very  possessor  of  it,  himself  is  no- 
thing !" — if*  Nulla  est  omnino  gloria,  cum  is,  cujus  ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet 


omnmo." 


"  Thirst  for  glory,"  says  Wollaston,  "  when  that  b  desired  merely  for  its 
own  sake,  is  founded  in  ambition  and  vanity ;  the  thing  itself  is  but  a  dream, 
and  imagination,  since,  according  to  the  differing  humours  and  sentiments  of 
nations  and  ages,  the  same  thing  may  be  either.glorious  or  inglorious ;  the 
efiect  of  it  considered  still  by  itself,  is  neither  more  health,  nor  estate,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  virtue  to  him  who  has  it;  or,  if  that  be  any  thing,  it  is  but 
what  must  cease  when  the  man  dies, — and  after  aU,  as  it  lives  but  in  the 
breath  of  the  people,  a  little  sly  envy,  or  a  new  turn  of  things,  extinguishes 
it,— or,  perhaps,  it  goes  quite  out  of  itself.  Men  please  themselves  with  no- 
tions of  immortality,  and  fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured  to  themselves, 
by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians.  But,  alas !  it  is  a  stupid  delusion, 
when  they  imagine  themselves  present  and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the  read- 
ing of  their  story  after  their  death.  And  besides,  in  reality,  the  man  is  not 
known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  transmitted  to  them. 
He  does  not  live  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  said  Julius  Caesar  sub- 
dued Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monar- 
chy, &CC.  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  &c.  was 
Caesar, — that  is,  Caesar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the  same  thing ; 
and  Cssar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the  other.  The 
amoimt,  then,  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompev  conquered  Pom- 
pey, or  somebody  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little 
known  now  as  Csesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a  poor  business 
is  this  boasted  immorudity ;  and  such  as  has  been  here  described,  is  the  thing 
called  glory  among  us." 

**  What's  fame  .**"  says  Pope,  addressing  Lord  Bolingbroke. — 

"  A  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyopd  us,  even  before  our  death, 
Just  what  you  hear  you  have, — and  what's  unknown, 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  TuHy's  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  and  friends ; 
To  all  beside,  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Cassar  dead, 
Alike,  or  when,  or  where  they  shone,  or  shine. 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine."* 

If,  then,  after  we  are  no  more,  the  reputation  of  TuDy  and  our  own  be, 
with  respect  to  us  who  can  enjoy  neither  precisely  the  same,  why  is  it  that  the 
praise,  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator  must  continue  to  receive 
from  the  generations  diat  are  to  come,  affects  us  with  no  particular  interest, — 
and  that  we  attach  so  very  strong  an  interest  to  the  praise,  which  we  flatter 
ourselves  is  to  accompany  our  own  name  ?  The  common  explanation  which 
is  ^ven  of  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we  imagine  ourselves  still 
present,  and  conscious  of  our  own  glory.  But  this  very  imagination  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  explained,  since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  accidental  caprice 
of  fancy,  but  is  so  permanently  attached  to  the  nature  of  our  glory,  that 
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whatever  number  of  ages  we  may  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though  we  arc 
abundantly  comdnced  that  the  praise  can  never  reach  us  in  the  tomb,  we  yet 
cannot  think  of  this  praise  for  a  single  moment  with  indifference.  It  has 
thus  every  appearance  of  being  an  essential  part  of  the  complex  notion  itself; 
and  the  explanation  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  therefore,  seems  to 
me  the  more  accurate,  as  it  proceeds  on  this  very  circumstance.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  supposed,  must,  if  the  imaginary 
glory  be  the  same  in  both,  depend  on  the  difference  of  the  conceptions  which 
we  form  of  ourselves  and  others,  as  the  subjects  of  the  praise  that  is  to  be 
lavished  in  the  distant  periods  of  which  we  think  ;  since  the  imaginary  glory, 
as  combbed  with  the  conception  either  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  forms  our 
whole  notion  of  posthumous  reputation.  What  then  is  the  difference  of 
these  two  conceptions  on  which  the  whole  resulting  difference  depends  f  The 
conception  which  we  have  of  another  person,  is  chiefly  of  that  external  form 
and  other  qualities,  which  make  him  an  object  of  our  senses.  The  concep- 
tion of  ourselves,  however,  is  very  different,  not  different  merely  as  our  con- 
ceptions of  other  individuals  are  different — but  in  kind  more  than  in  degree. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  conception  of  our  external  form,  as  of  the  various  feel- 
ings by  which  we  have  become  sensible  of  our  own  existence — ^the  retro- 
spect, in  short,  of  that  general  consciousness  which  pervades,  or  rather  which 
constitutes,  these  feelings,  and  identifies  them  all  as  affections  of  one  sentient 
mind.  To  think  of  the  reputation  of  any  one,  however,  is,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  to  have  the  feeling  of  reputation  combined  with  that  complex  no- 
tion which  we  have  formed  of  the  person  ;  which  is  usually,  when  it  is  not 
of  ourselves  we  think,  litde  more  than  the  conception  of  a  certain  form,  or 
perhaps  of  certain  works  of  art,  of  which  he  has  been  the  author.  But  the 
complex  notion  of  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  different.  Of  this,  con- 
sciousness forms  an  essential  part ;  and  to  combine  the  reputation,  as  ima- 
gined, with  the  notion  of  ourselves,  is  therefore,  necessarily,  to  combine  it 
with  the  consciousness  which  is  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  ourselves.  We 
cannot  think  of  what  we  call  self,  but  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  various 
feelings  that  form  to  us  all  which  we  remember  of  our  life,  as  the  limg  and  sen- 
tient being  that  is  capable  of  hearing  praise,  and  of  feeling  delight  in  praise ; 
and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of  sense  and  enjoyment,  and  to  substitute  a 
total  insensibility,  would  be  to  change  the  complex  notion  of  that  which  we 
call  sdfi  into  one  as  completely  different  from  it,  as  our  complex  conception 
of  any  one  individual  is  different  from  our  complex  concepUon  of  any  other 
individual  of  opposite  features  and  form.  What  is  recognised  by  us  as  ottri, 
then,  has  been  already,  and  must  have  been  ab*eady  combined  in  our  thought, 
with  this  very  notion  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  when  we  take  pleasure  m  the  contemplation  of  our  own  future  glory,  we 
imagine  ourselves  present  and  enjoying  it ;  since  we  can  go  stiU  far&er  and 
say,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  conceptions,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  consider  future  glory  as  our  own,  without  imagining  it  as  com- 
bined with  that  consciousness,  which  is  an  elementary  and  essential  part  of 
the  verv  conception  of  ourselves, — and  without  which,  though  the  glory  itself 
would  be  the  same,  it  could  not  be  felt  by  us  as  ours. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  same  cause,  that  we  think  with  so  much 
horror  of  the  physical  circumstances  which  succeed  our  death : — 

<'  The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  graye, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkneaa,  and  the  wonn." 
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Id  ezphimtion  of  ^s  horror,  of  which  it  is  imposable  fei:  us  to  divest  our- 
selves, it  is  usually  said,  that  we  imagiue  ourselves  suffering  what  the  insen- 
sibility which  death  produces  must  have  rendered  altogether  indifferent:-* 
and  it  is  true  that  we  do  form  this  imagination.  But  the  reason  of  our  form- 
ing this  very  imagination  is,  that  the  notion  of  consciousness,  as  I  have  now 
stated,  is  an  actual  component  part  of  the  complex  notion  of  ourselves,  and 
that,  accordingly,  whatever  it  may  be  which  we  combine  with  the  complex 
notion  of  ourselves,  to  that  we  must  attach  the  consciousness  which  is  a  part 
of  it.  To  think  of  ourselves  m  the  grave,  is  not  to  think  of  a  mere  mass  of 
matter,  for  oiir  notion  of  oursdvea  is  very  different.  It  is  to  think  of  that, 
which  without  some  capacity  of  feeling,  is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion, 
recognised  by  us  as  our  self, — that  self  which  we  know  only  as  it  is  capable 
of  feelings,  and  which,  divested  of  feeling,  therefore,  would  be,  to  our  con- 
ception, like  another  individual. 

In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  our  own  reality  blends  itself  with  the  ideas 
of  imagination,  and  thus  gives.a  sort  of  present  existence  to  the  objects  of 
these  ideas,  however  unezisting  and  renoote.  We  are  present  in  future  ages, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  are  present  m  distant  climates,  when  we  think  of  our 
own  glory  as  there, — because,  to  the  conception  of  our  glory  the  conception 
of  that  being  whom  we  call  self  is  necessary ;  and  the  being  whom  we  call 
self  b  known  to  us  only  as  that  which  lives  and  feels.  We  do  not  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  our  posthumous  glory,  then,  because  we  imagine  our- 
selves present ; — ^but,  considering  the  glory  as  our  glory,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  imagine  odrselves  present,  and,  therefore,  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  some 
degree,  during  the  brief  illusion,  as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actually  heard 
and  enjoyed  by  us. 

SOcb,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  is  glory^  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  de- 
light wUch  the  attainment  of  it  afbrds,  and  in  the  nature  of  that  illusion 
which  connects  us  with  praise  that  is  never  to  be  heard  by  us  in  the  most  dis- 
tant climate  or  age,— converting,  in  the  mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the 
1)raise  itself  almost  into  a  part  of  our  very  being,  and  rendering  the  passion 
or  dory  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  influence  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  passion  bears  to  our  moral  character^  I 
have  already,  in  some  measure,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you.  I  represent- 
ed it  to  yOu  as  an  affection  which  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  man,  in  it- 
self,  though  often  leading,  like  all  the  other  affections  of  our  nature,,  to  moral 
improprieties,  when  the  desire  is  directed  on  an  object  that  is  unworthy  of 
it ;  as  the  misdirection  of  any  other  of  bur  desires  may  in  like  manner  be  vice, 
or  productive  of  vice.  Many  moralists  and  pious  writers, — undoubtedly 
with  the  purest  intention  of  elevating  above  every  thing  earthly  our  love  of 
virtue,  and  our  love  of  that  great  Being,  of  whom  virtue  is  the  worship, — 
have  been  led  to  represent  £e  love  of  gbry  as  a  passion  that  ought  not  to 
co-exist  with  these  nobler  desires,  and  as  necessarily  derogating  from  their 
sublimer  influence.  The  same  argument,  however,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show 
you,  which  would  thus  render  culpable,  in  some  degree,  the  wish  of  the  es- 
teem of  mankind,  would  render  also  culpable,  in  some  degree,  the  wish  of 
the  esteem  of  the  smaller  number  of  our  relatives  and  friends — that  portion 
of  mankind  more  immediatelv  connected  with  us.  If  it  would  be  wrong  to 
feel  pleasure  in  the  thought,  tnat  our  virtuous  use  of  the  talents  which  Heaven 
has  given  us,  has  excited  the  esteem  and  emulation  of  fifty  or  one  hundred, 
or  hundreds  of  thousands, — it  would  be  wrong  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  thought, 
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that  the  same  good  qualities  had  excited  the  esteem  of  ten  or  twelFe,  since 
the  esteem  of  those  ten  or  twelve  is,  in  strictness  of  ai^ument,  as  little  es- 
sential to  our  love  of  virtue,  and  the  God  of  Virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  mil- 
lions. If  our  actions  are  to  be  governed  simply  by  those  great  views,  and  if 
every  other  affection  which  co-exists'  with  these,  and  co-operates  with  them, 
is  to  be  tora  from  our  bosom,  before  we  can  aspire  to  the  character  of  virtue, 
how  many  affections,  that  foster. virtue  as  much  as  they  promote  happiness, 
must  instantly  be  torn  away  !  Did  Eparoinondas  love  his  country  less,  and 
was  his  courage  or  his  conduct  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  because  he  re- 
joiced, on  the  day  of  his  great  victory,  that  his  parents  were  stifl  alive  to  hear 
of  it  f — and  do  we  love  our  Creator  less,  because,  in  practising  what  be  com- 
mands, we  rejoice  that  there  are  hearts  which  sympathize  with  ours, — ^which 
loving  the  same  virtue  that  is  loved  by  us,  feel  for  us  the  esteem  which  we 
should  have  felt  in  our  turn  for  them,  if  the  action  had  been  theirs  ?  If,  in- 
deed, Epaminondas,  to  gratify  some  vindictive  feeling  of  those  whom  be  ho- 
noured, bad  deserted  to  the  enemy,  we  should  then  have  looked'  on  the  filial 
affection  as  truly  immoral  in  this  instance,  and  unworthy  of*  a  mind  that  bad 
the  glorious  sense  of  higher  motives  ;-<-and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of  glory,  in- 
stead of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  sympathy  which  others  feel  in  our  vir- 
tues, we  were  to  derive  pleasure  from  their  approbation  of  some  vice  o^ 
folly,  our  love  of  glory  would,  in  like  manner,  be  a  pas^on,  of  which,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  to  be  divested. 

The  opponents  of  the  love  of  glory,  then,  either  say  too  much,  or  (hejsay 
too  litde.  If  they  were  to  contend  that  no  affection  should  Be  felt  but  for 
(jod  alone,  no  desire  of  ibe  esteem,  of  any  other  individual  being,  however 
intimately  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  oi  nature  or  of  friendship, — though 
we  might  think  their  doctrine  false  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injuri- 
ous to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  we  should  at  least  in  the  ver}'  error  of 
their  doctrine,  see  some  consistency  of  principle.  But  if  they  say,  that  in 
our  love  of  ppprobation  and  esteem  we  may  virtuously  extend  our  wishes  be- 
yond the  judgment  of  that  Supreme  Excellence,  which,  in  placing  us  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men-,  cannot  have  'placed  us  there  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  to  their  opinion,  where  is  it  tliat  the  limit  is  to  be  placed  ? 
If  a  line  of  virtue  be  to  be  drawn  around  us,  beyond  which  it  would  be  vice 
for  a  single  thought  of  earthly  approbation  to  look,  how  wide  is  thi^  moral  di- 
ameter to  be,  and  how  is  that  feeling,  which  would  be  virtue  if  it  related  to 
one  hundred,  to  become  instantly  vice,  when  it  relates  to  one  hundred  and  one  ? 

Man  should,  undoubtedly,  love  mankind,  tliough  they  were  incapable,  by 
their  very  nature,  of  returning  his  kindness.    But  our  Divine  Author  has  not 

Siven  us  duties  only  to  perform.  He  has  made  those  duties  delightful  by 
le  reciprocities  of  aJSTection  which  he  has  diffused  from  breast  to  breast ;  and 
we  love  mankind,  not  merely  because  we  feel  that  it  is  morally  right  to  love 
them,  or  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  from  a  social  impulse  tliat  pre- 
cedes or  accompanies  these  views,  and  in  some  degree  also,  because  the 
very  intercourse  of  good  offices  is  a  source  of  some  of  the  happiest  gratifi- 
cations of  our  life.  Of  those  secondary  affections,  with* which  Heaven  has 
graciously  sweetened  our  duties,  the  esteem  or  veneration  of  mankind, — of 
which  the  glory  is  the  expression, — is  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing ;  and,  though 
it  may  occasionally  mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction  is,  unquestionably, 
favourable  to  that  virtue  which  cherishes  it,  and  delights  in  feebng  its  reci- 
procal support 
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But  still,  the  love  of  glory, — ^though  not  meriting  id  itself  disapprobati6n, 
and  though  powerful  in  the  aid  which  it  gives  even  to  our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it 
must  be  owned,  a  desire  on\y  of  secondary  importance.  It  derives  its  high 
value  (rom  its  concurrence  with  the  voice  withm  our  own  breast ;  which  it 
reflects  to  us  in  a  thousand  gladdening  sympathies ;  and  when  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  these,  to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to  obey  it,  is  not  to  be  in  danger  of 
beiifg  guilty,  but  to  have  been  already  guilty.  It  is  to  be  considered,  there- 
fore, rather  as  a  delightful  excitement,  subsidiary  to  our  weakness,  than  as 
itself  a  great  directing  principle, — and,  either  when  the  glory  is  sought  in  un- 
worthy objects,  or  when  the  praise  of  virtue  is  preferred  to  virtue  itself,  it  is 
not  merely  unworthy  of  influencing  us,  but,  as  the  history  of  every  nation 
shows  in  terrifying  examples  of  the  past,  may  lead  to  excesses  which  the 
world,  whose  mad  admiration,  or  at  lest^  the  hope  of  whose  mad  admiration, 
excited  or  encouraced  them,  may  for  ages  lament. 

**It  has  been  often  asked,"  say&  an  eloquent  French  philosopher,  **  whe- 
ther a  sense  of  tluty  alone  may  not  supply  the  place  of  glory.  The  ques- 
tion does  honour  to  those  who  make  it ;  but  the  answer  to  it  is  ample. 
Render  all  governments  ju^t,  and  give  to  aJl  men  individually,  elfsvated  senti- 
ments,— and  then  glory  will  perhaps  be\jseless  to  mankind.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  calumniate  human  nature.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  heroic  indi- 
viduals, who,  in  doing  good,  have  thought  of  their  duty ;  and  only  of  their 
duty ;  and  from  Whom  great  actions  have  escaped  in  silence.  At  Athens, 
there  was  an  altar  erected  to  the  unknown  god ;  we  might  erect,  in  like  (nan- 
ner,  an  altar  with  this  inscription — To  the  virtuous  who  are  nnknovm — Un- 
known during  life,  forgotten  after  death,  (they  were  great,  though  they  did 
not  seek  the  praise  of  greatness,)  the  less  they  sought  the  praise  of  greatness, 
the  greater  they  truly  were.  But,  in  doing  justice  to  our  nature,  let  us-  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  too  high  an  estimate  of  it.  There  wrefew  of  those 
souls  which  are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  which  march  on  with  a  firm 
step  beneath  the  eye  of  reason,  which  guides  them,  and  of  God  who  looks 
upon  them.  The  greater  number  of  men,  weak  by  the  frailties  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  their  nature,-— weaker  still  by  the  Examples  that  are  every  mo- 
ment assailing  them,  and  by  the  value  which  circumstances  too  often  add  to 
crimes  and  meannesses, — ^having  neither  courage  enough  to  be  always  virtu- 
ous nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always  wicked,  but  embracing,  by  turns,  good 
and  evil,  without  the  power  of  fixing  in  either, — ^feel  their  virtue  principallv 
in  their  remorse,  and  their  strength  chiefly  in  the  secret  reproaches  which 
they  often  make  to  themselves  for  their  weakness.  In  this  state  of  feeble- 
ness, they  require  a  support.  The  desire  of  reputation,  commg  in  aid  of 
their  too  weak  sense  of  duty,  binds  them  to  that  virtue  which  otherwise  they 
might  quit.  They  would  dare,  perhaps,  to  blush  to  themselves; — ^they 
would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation  and  their  age." 

"  Nor  must  we  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  even  those  souls  of  a  more 
vigorous  character,  which  do  not  stand  in  need  of  glory  as  a  support,  do  not 
require  it  at  least  as  a  relief  and  a  compensation.  We  cry  out  against  Athens 
for  its  proscription  of  great  men.  But  the  o^^ramm,  of  which  we  complain, 
is  every  where.  There  is  every  where  envy  striving  to  sully  what  is  beauti- 
ful, and  to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.  It  may  be  said,  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  Merit  appeared  in  the  world.  Envy,  too,  was  born,  and  began  her 
persecution.  But  Nature,  at  the  same  instant,  created  Glory,  and  gave  it  to  her 
m  charge,  to  atone  for  all  the  miseries  which  that  persecution  was  tooccasioa«" 
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'*It  Meaw,  udeecl,  as  if  virtue  and  geniiis,  so  ofteo  opproflted  oo  eutfaf 
took  refuge,  far  from  the  real  world,  in  this  imagbary  world  of  gkuy,  as  in 
an  asylum  in  which  justice  is  re-established.  There  Socrates  is  avenged, — 
Galileo  acquitted, — Baoon  remains  a  great  man.  There  Cicero  fears  no 
lonper  the  sword  of  the  assassin,  nor  Demosthenes  the  poison.  There  Vii^ 
is  far  above  that  emperor  whom  he  deified.  Gold  and  vanity  are  not  there 
to  distribute  places,  and  exalt  the  unworthy.  Each  individual,  by  the  mere 
ascendency  of  his  geqius,  or  of  his  virtues,  mounts,  and  takes  his  rank.  The. 
oppressed  arise,  and  recover  their  dignitv.  Those  who  have  been  assailed 
and  insulted  during  the  whole  progress  of  their  life,  find  gk)ry  at  least  at  the 
entrance  of  that  tomb  which  is  to  cover  their  ashes.  Envy  disappears,  and 
Immortality  commences." 

The  desire  of  glory^  then,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  mankind  to  divest 
themselves,  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  if  it  were  in 
their  power  to  shake  off.  But  the  desire  6i  gloiy  is  one  stale  of  mind,-^-the 
consciousness  of  the  glory  itself,  as  attained,  is  another  stale ;  and  all  may 
feel  the  desire  of  that  which  only  few  attain.  It  is  not  the  attainment  of 
gk>ry,  accordingly,  which  adds  to  die  amount  of  happiness  in  the  Wixid,  so 
much  as  the  mere  desire  itself  in  its  general  influence  oa  acuon. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  I  was#led  to  notice,  how  much  more 
equally  happiness  is  distributed,  dian  the  external  differences  of  pomp  and 
authority  would  lead  us  to  imagine, — ^though  there  can  be  na  reason  to  fear, 
that  any  demonstration  of  this  most  important  equality  will  eypr  lead  jnankind 
to  give  up  that  desire  of  power,  which,  to  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind, 
is  almost  an  essential  part  of  their  very  nature,  and  which  it  would  be  truly 
unfortunate  for  mankind,  if  all  should  relinouish.  The  same  remark  is  not  less 
applicable  to  mere  glory  than  to  power.  The  illustrious  and  the  obscure  are, 
indeed,  very  different  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  the  amount  of  happiness  in 
the  hearts  of  both,  when  every  necessary  deduction  is  made,  is  probably  veiy 
litde  different ;  and  is,  upon  the  wt\ole,  perhaps,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
likely  to  be  greater  in  those  breksts,  in  which  few  would  think  of  seeking  it 

The  love  of  glory  resembles  the  love  of  mere  power  in  this  circumstance^ 
too,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  it  must  rise  still  higher,  or  scarcely  feel  the 

rleaaure  of  the  height  which  it  has  reached ;  and  the  tenure  of  die  possessor, 
may  remark,  is  almost  equally  precarious  in  both  cases. 

"  Denied  the  public  eyoi  the  public  voice, 
As  if  he  lived  on  others'  breath,  he  dies. 
Fain  would  ho  make  the  world  his  pedes^l, 
Mankind  the  gazers,  the  sole  figure,  he. 
Knows  be,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  wilJ» 
And  mix  as  much  detraction  as  they  can  ? 
Knows  he,  that  faithless  Fame  her  whisper  has 
As  well  as  trumpet, — ^that  his  vanity 
Is  so  much  tickled, — ^from  not  heanng  all  f^** 

If  all  were,  indeed,  heard, — ^tbe  detracting  whispers  of  Fame,  as  well  as  her 
clamorous  applause, — ^what  lessons  of  humility  would  be  taught  to  the  vain 
and  credulous,  whose  ears  the  whispers  cannot  reach  :  and  who,  therefore, 
listening  only  to  the  louder  flatteries  that  are  intended  to  reach  them,  consi- 
der the  praise  which  is  addressed  to  them,  as  but  a  small  part  of  that  universal 
praise,  which  is  every  where,  as  they  believe,  proclaiming  their  merits ;  and 

*  Toang's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  VIII.  v.  49Q--498. 
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in  their  reputation  of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  fade  perhaps  before  the  close 
of  a  single  year,  regard  themselves  as  already  possessing  immortality ! 

lo  our  estimates  of  glory,  however,  as  a  source  of  distinction,  the  whispers 
which  are  not  heard  are  to  be  taken  mto  account  with  the  praises  whiiSh  are 
heard ;  and  then  if  the  real  heartfelt  virtues  of  both  be  the  stme,  how  very 
near  to  equilibrium  wiH  be  the  happiness  of  the  obscure  and  the.  illustrious ! 

The  most  humble,  to  be  happy,  must,  indeed,  have  that  feeling  of  self- 
approval,  which,  if  a  thought  of  the  opinions  of  others  arise,  may  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  give  the  delightful  conviction,  that,  if  the  heart  could  be  laid  open 
to  every  gaze,  no  one  could  disapprove.  There  is  thus  a  sort  of  purer  silent 
glory  implied  in  the  very  consciousness  of  moral  excellence ;  but  where  this 
moral  satisfaction  truly  exists,  and  exists  in  a  mind  that  does  ngc  require  to 
be  confirmed  in'  its  own  internal  estimate  by  the  opinion  of  others^  what  the 
world  regards  as  renown  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  an  accession  of  pleasure. 
As  mere  gferv,  indeed,— 4f  no  evil  were  to  att^d  it, — that  is  to  say,  as  an 
expression  oi  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  world,  which  the  virtuous  had 
sought  to  benefit,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  pleasing ;  but,  however  pleaang  it 
might  be  in  itself,  there  are  minds,  by  which,  when  taken  together  with  all  its 
consequences.  It  would  be  dreaded,  perhaps,  rather  than  desired,  as  necessa- 
rily deprivmg  of  pleasures,  which  are  incon^stent  with  public  eminence,  and 
which  they  valued  still  more  than  the  celebrity  that  would  preclude  them. 
In  such  circumstances  of  virtuous  privacy, 

^  How  fiur  above  all  glory  sits* 
The  illostrioua  master  of  a  Dame  unknown, 
*  Whose  worth,  unrivaU'd  and  unwitnessed,  loves 
•  Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converse  with  men."t 

Delightful  then,  as  glory  may  be  in  itself,  and  useful  as  the  desire  of  it 
most  truly  is,  as  a  general  auxiliary  principle  of  our  nature,  the  attainment  of 
the  glory  that  is'so  generally  ausbed  is  far  firom  being  necessary  to  happiness, 
which  in  many  cases  may  have  accessions  of  enjoyment  from  other  sources,  n 
that  would  be  incompatible  with  the  tumult  of  glory,  and  which  that  tumul- 
tuous pleasture  scarcely  could  repay.  The  highest  happiness  may,  indeed, 
be  that  of  him  who  is  known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  virtue  can  be  known 
— k>ved  universally,  and  revered  for  qualities  which  are  worthy  of  universal 
reverence.  Yet  we  may  still,  not  the  less,  say,  ''  Bene  qui  latuit  bene  vixit.*' 
If  there  are  many  who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to  the  shade,  there  are 
many  too,  who  repent  tliat  they  have  ever  quitted  it^— or  at  least  there  are 
many  who  might  so  repent,  if  me  loss  of  this  very  power  of  repentance  were 
not  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  guil^  distincdon.  "  He,*'  says 
Seneca,  in  one  of  the  choruses  of  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes — *'  he  feels,  indeed, 
the  heaviness  of  death,  who,  known  too  well  to  all  the  world,  dies  unknown 
to  himself.'* 

**  Stet  quicnnque  volet  poteas 
Auls  culmine  lubrico : 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies. 
Obscuro  positus  loco, 
Leni  pernruar  otio. 
NuJlis  nota  Quiritibns 
Mtaa  per  taciturn  fluat. 
Sic  cum  transierint  mei 

*  How  ftr  above  Lorenzo's  glory  sits.— Oaie. 
t  Young's  Night  Thought's,  B.  Vni.  v.  481—484. 
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Hulk)  earn  itrepita  diet 
Pkbeins^noriar  seoez.. 
Illi  mora  gravis  incubat 
Qui  Qotus  nimii  omnibui 
IgDotas  moritur  aibi.*** 

High  reDOWD  can  as  litde  be  the  possession  of  many  as  high  station ;  and, 
if  Heaven  had  appropriated  happiness  to  it,  it  must  have  left  almost  all 
mankind  in  misery.  It  has,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  dealt  more 
equally  with  those  whom  it  has  raised  into  glory,  and  those  whom  it  has  left 
obscure.  Eacb  has  his  appropriate  enjoyments ;  and  while  guilt  alope  can 
be  miserable,  it  scarcely  matters  to  virtue,  whether  it  be  known  and  lia[^y, 
or  happy  and  unknown. 


LECTURE  L.XXIL 

m.  PR08P£CTIV£  EMOTIONSv-^.  DESIRE  OF  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  .OTH- 
ERS^IO.  DESIRE  OF  THE  UNHAPPINESS  OF  THOSE  WHOM  WE  HATE^ 
GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONCLUDING  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR 
PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS. 

Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  which  glory  affi>rds,  being  evidendy  not  a  sim* 
pie,  but  a  complex  pleasure,  engaged  us  yesterday  in  an  iifquiiy  into  the 
nature  of  the  elementary  feelings  that  compose  .it, — and  we  were  led,  I  flatter 
myself)  into  some  interesting  analyses,  both  of  the  complex  delight  of  glory 
itself,  and  of  that  peculiar  illusion  of  present  reality,  which,  however  far  we 
may  conceive  our  gloiy  to  spread  over  the  earth,  and  through  the  ages  that 
are  to  succeed  us,  sdll  seems  to  carry  with  it,  as  if  necessarily  diffused  in  the 
venr  conception,  our  own  ever-present  feeling,  our  own  capacity  of  knowing 
and  enjoying  praises  which  never  are  to  reach  our  ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  will  require  but 
little  examination ;  since  they  flow  so  readily  from  some  emotions  before 
examined  at  length,  as  to  appear  almost  parts  .of  them,  rather  than  any 
idistinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others j — ^a  de- 
sire that  forms,  as  I  ha?e  aheady  said  in  my  analysis  of  love,  a  part  of  eveiy 
affection  to  which  we  commonly  give  that  name,  and  that  increases  in  vivid- 
ness with  every  increase  of  the  mere  reeard ;  but  which,  like  the  desire  of 
reciprocal  afi^tion,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  termed  love,  is 
a  state  of  mind  distinguishable  frqm  the  mere  admiration,  respect,  regard, 
which  the  sight  or  conception  of  the  beloved  object  directly  induces,  adroit- 
ting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our  thought,  however  coinplez  the  love  may  be, 
as  It  usually  exists  in  nature. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  which  gives  to  the 
emotion  of  love  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  afibrding  to  us  constant  means 
of  gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one,  cannot  be 
long  without  discovering  some  mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself,  widi 
all  its  light,  is  not  so  rapid,  in  discoveries  of  this  sort,  as  simple  affectiany  which 

*  Laat  venes  of  the  Chonii  concIudiDg  the  second  Act. 
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sees  means  of  happinees,  and  of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scarcely 
could  think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has  already,  by  many 
kind  offices,  produced  the  happiness  of  hours,  before  reason  could  have 
suspected  that  means  so  slight  could  have  given  even  a  moment's  pleasure. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  per- 
peUiiQr  of  afiection.     Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  would,  in 
many  cases,  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fickle  heart,  and,  in  many  odier 
cases,  would  have  had  its  power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  hap- 
piness, and  the  mnumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares  to  which  this  desire 
gives  birth,  had  not  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  difiiised  over  a  single  passion 
the  variety  of  many  emotions.     The  love  itself  ^eeins  new  at  every  moment, 
because  there  is,  every  moment,  some  new  wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being 
gratified,— or  rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  combinations, 
new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which  it  occupies  us,  and  familiar 
to  us,  and  endeared  the  more,  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  years  of 
well-known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  though  a  desire  always  attendant 
on  love,  does  not,  however,  necessarily,  suppose  the  previous  existence  of 
some  one  of  these  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed  love.  I  already 
showed  you,  when  treating  of  compassion,  that  this  feeling  is  so*far  from 
arising  necessarily  from  regard  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel  it,  when  the  sufiering  is  extreme  and  before  our  very  eyes,  though 
we  may,  at  the  same  .time,  have  the  utmost  abhoarence  of  him  who  is  agoniz- 
ing in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even  in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak 
only  that  atrocious  spirit  which  could  again  gladly  perpetrate  the  very  horrors 
for  which  public  indignation,  as  much  as  public  justice,  had  doomed  it  to  its 
dreadful  fate.  It  is  sufficient,  that  extreme  anguish  is  before  us — ^we  wish  it 
relief  before  we  have  paused  to  love,  or  without  reflecting  on  our  causes  of 
hatred — the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  these  cir- 
cumstances—an emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  hatred  to*  suppress,  and  which  love  may  strengthen,  indeed,  but  is 
not  necessary  for  producing.  It  is  the  same  with  our  general  desire  of  hap- 
piness to  others.  We  desire  in  a  pardcular  degree,  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love,  because  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  tender  admiration. 
But,  though  we  had  known  them,  for  the  first  time,  simply  as  human  beings, 
we  should  still  have  desired  then*  hapniness,-^that  is  to  say,  if  no  opposite  in- 
terests had  arisen,  we  should  have  wished  them  to  be  happy,  rather  than  to 
have  any  distress-^yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case,  which  corresponds  with 
the  tender  esteem  that  is  felt  in  love.  There  is  the  mere  wish  of  happiness 
to  tbeo) — a  wish,  which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated  love,  and  which 
may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  so  denominated  in  that  general  humani^, 
which  we  call  a  love  of  mankind,  but  which  we  must  always  remember  does 
not  afibrd,  on  analysis,  the  same  resuks  asotlier  affections  of  more  cordial  re- 
gard, to  which  we  give  the  same  name.  To  love  a  friend,  is  to  wish  his 
happiness,  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at  the  same  instant,  emo- 
tions without  whjch  this  mere  wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship. 
To  love  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual  virtues  or  vices, 
talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or  ignorance,  we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their 
happiness ;  but  this  wish  is  all  that  constitutes  the  faint  and  feeble  love.  It 
is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless  when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted, 
renders  it  impossible  for  man  to  be  wholly  indifibrent  to  man ;  and  this  great 
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object  is  that  wbich  nature  had  in  yievr.    She  has,  by  a  providenl  wmai^ 
ment,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  more,  the  more  attentively  we  examme 
ity  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means, — making  our  love  most  ardent, 
where  our  wish  of  giving  happiness  might  be  most  effectual,  and  less,  gradu* 
ally,  and  less,  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means*  *  ^From  the  affection  of 
the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant,  which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of 
all  affections,  because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  afiecdon  would 
be  most  needed, — to  that  general  philanthropy,  which  extends  itself  to  the 
remotest  stranger,  on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we. never  are  to  visit,  and 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting,  as.  of  exploring  any  of  the  dUtstant 
planets  of  our  system, — there  is  a  scale  of  benevolent  desire,  which  <x>rre- 
qponds  with  the  necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of  relieving  them ; 
or  with  the  haf^iness  to  be  afforded,  and  our  power  of  aflbrdiog  happiaess. 
How  many  opportunities  have  we  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  id  our 
domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  we  could  difiiise  it,  to  those  who 
are  distant  from  us  !    Our  love,  therefore, — our  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
—our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  limits  of  this  sphere 
of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse,^  than  beyond  it.    Of  those  who  are  beyond 
this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those  whose  happiness  we 
must  always  know  better  how  to  promote,  than*  the  happiness  ol  strangers, 
with  whose  particular  habits  and  inclinations  we  are  litde,  if  at  all,  acquainted. 
Our  bve  and  the  desire  of  general  happiness  which  attends  it,  are,  therefore, 
by  the  concurrence  of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our  nature  in  fester- 
ing the  generous  wish,  stronger,  as  felt  for  an  intimate  friend,,  than  for  one 
who  is  scarcely  known  to  us.    If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale 
of  importance,  according  to  intimacy,  it  must  be  m  the  case  of  one  who  is 
absolutely  a  stranger, — a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  a  people  with  whose 
general  manners  he  is,  perhaps,  unacquainted,  and  wjiohas  notriend  to  .whose 
attention  he  can  lay  claim,  from  any  prior  intimacy.    In  this  case,  indeed,  it 
is  evident,  that  our  benevolence  might  be  Inore  usefully  directed. to  one  who 
is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to  many  who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  io 
our  very  neighbourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  loyes  and  friend3bips 
of  their  own.     Accordingly,  we  find,  that  by  a  provision  which  might  be 
termed  singular,  if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom  of 
God, — a  modification  of  our  general  regard  has  been  prepared,  in  the  sympa- 
thetic tendencies  of  our  nature,  for  this  case  also.    There  is  a  species  of 
affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives  birth,  merely  as  being  a  stranger.     He 
is  received  and  sheltered  by  ouf  hospitality,  almost  with  the  zed  with  which 
our  (nendship  delights  to  receive  one  with  whond  we  have  lived  in  cordial 
union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  lo 
us  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of  our  desire  of  giving 
•  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees,  to  the  means  which  we  possess,  in  various 
circumstances  of  aflfording  it,  without  admiration  of  an  arrangement  so  ample 
in  the  principles  from  which  it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual,-— an 
arrangement  which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our  very  wants,  of  wisdom 
in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the  adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by 
the  readv  resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these  aflections  which 
every  where  surround  them,  like  the  presence  and  protection  of  GSod  him* 
self? 

'^O  humaniqr !"  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  ^ 
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rous  and  sublime  inelioation,  announced  b  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a 
simple  tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but  happy  confidence, 
in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the  facili^  widi  which  the  heart  is  evbr  ready 
to  contract  attachment !  O,  cries  of  nature !  which  resound  fix>m  one  extre- 
mity of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which  fill  us  with  remorse,  when  we  op- 
press a  single  human  being  ;  with  a  pure  delight,  when  we  have  been  able  to 
give  one  comfort !  love,  friendship,  beneficence,  sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is 
inexhaustible !  Men  are  unhappy,  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to  your 
voice ;  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  blessings !  what  gratitude  do  those 
blessings  demand  !  If  aU  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  insdnct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils,  to  lend  to  each  other  a 
reciprocal  support,  this  might  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  miserable  near 
to  the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as  yours,  which  could 
have  formed  the  design  of  assembling  us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love, 
and  of  difiiismg,  thropgh  the  great  associations  which  cover  the  earth,  that 
vital  warmth  which  renders  society  eternal,  by  rendering  it  delightful.''* 

The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement, — that  which  we  are  next  to  ocmsider, 
-—may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  delightful  feelings 
of  social  regard,  the  importance  of  which  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  to  you,  though,  to  those  who  have  felt  them,  as  you  all  must  have  iidt 
them,  they  do  not  require  any  argument  to  prove  their  importance.  The  de- 
sire which  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  ia  our  desire  of  evil  to  otkersr^z,  desire 
that  bears  the  same  relation  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms,  which  the  desire  of  hap- 
piness to  others  bears  to  all  the  diversities  of  love.  It  is  an  element  of  the 
complex  affection,  not  the  mere  hatred  itself,  as  the  desire  of  difiiising  hap- 

Iiiness  is  only  an  element  of  the  complex  affection,  which  is  usually  termed 
ove.  I  have  afa'eady,  in  treating  of  the  simple  modifications  of  hatred  itselfi 
anticipated  the  remarks  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to 
offer  now,  on  the  importance  to  the  happiness  of  society,  of  this  class  of  our 
affections,  while  society  presents  any  temptations  to  violence  or  fraud,  that  are 
kept  in  awe  by  individual  and  generd  resentment ;  and  that,  without  these 
guards,  which  protect  the  innocent,  would  lay  waste  all  that  beautiful  expanse 
of  security  and  happiness  which  forms  the  social  world,  making  a  desert  of 
nature,  and  converting  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into  ifearful  and  ferocious 
savages,  worthy  only  of  inhabiting  such  a  wilderness.  As  the  whole  system 
of  things  is  at  present  constituted,  in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not  of  less 
importance  that  man  should  be  susceptible  of  malevolence  on  certain  occa- 
sions, than  tiiat  he  should  be  susceptible  of  benevolence  in  the  general  con- 
cerns of  life ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed  with  the  susceptiUli^  of  both* 
Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our  malevolent  wishes,  important  as 
they  truly  are,  and  rektively  good  as  a  part  of  our  general  constitution,  may,  as 
we  know  loo  well,  be  productive  of  evil  when  misdirected;  and  though  they 
have  this  in  common  with  all  our  desires,  even  with  those  which  are  essen- 
tially most  benevolent,  that  may,  in  like  manner,  by  misdirection  or  exceflB, 
occasion  no  slight  amount  of  evil  to  individuals  and  society ;  the  misdirect 
tion,  in  the  case  which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  far  more  fatal  to 
happiness,  and  therefore  requires  a  stronger  check  of  misery  to  restrain  it 
We  may  produce  evil,  indeed,  to  those  vmom  we  wish  to  benefit,  and  may 
produce  it,  in  consequence  of  our  very  desire  of  benefiting  them ;  but  atleastf 
the  desire  itself  was  one  which  it  was  happmess  to  feel.     It  was  something  / 

*  Chap.  Ixxriii. 
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gained  to  social  enjoyment,  though  more  may  have  been  lost.  In  our  male- 
volent wishes,  however,  when  they  arise  where  they  should  not  arise,  there  is 
no  addition  to  the  general  happiness  of  the  world,  to  allow  even  the  slightest 
deduction  from  the  misery  that  is  added ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
double  evil, — not  merely  the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on  others,  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  malevolence,  but  that  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  al- 
ready inflicted  on  the  mind  itself,  which  has  had  the  painful  wish  of  inflicting 
eviL 

The  desire  of  evil  to  others, — since  it  is  necessary  to  the  protecfion  of 
the  world  only  in  certain  cases^  is  to  be  measured,  then,  in  our  moral  esti- 
mates, by  the  nature  of  the  brief  or  permanent  hatred  in  which  it  may  have 
originated ;  and  is  allowable,  therefore,  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hatred 
is  truly  a  feeling  that  is  necessary  in  such  circumstances  for  the  protection 
of  this  social  scene.     It  is  virtuous,  for  example,  to  feel  indignation  at  op- 
pression :  and  it  is  virtuous,  therefore,  to  wish  that  the  oppressor,  if  he  con- 
tinue to  be  an  oppressor,  may  not  finish  his  career  without  punishment,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  world  the  dangerous  example  of  guilt,  that  se^ms,  by  its 
external  prosperity,  to  defy  at  once  humanity  and  heaven.     To  take  a  case 
of  a  very  different  sort,  however,  it  is  not  virtuous,  to  wish  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, evil  to  some  successful  competitor,  who  has  outstripped  us  in  any  ho- 
nourable career ;  and  the  desire  of  evil  in  this  case  is  not  virtuous  because 
there  is  no  moral  ground  for  that  hatred  in  which  the  desire  originated,  when 
the  hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality  that  could  be  iniurious«to  general 
happiness,  but  had  for  its  only  object  an  exceUence  that  has  surpassed  us, 
by  exhibiting  to  the  world  qualities  which  are  capable  of  benefiting  or  at 
least  of  adorning  it,  still  more  than  tlie  qualities  of  which  we  are  proudest  in 
ourselves.     Before  we  think  ourselves  morally  justifiable,  dien,  in  any  wish 
of  evil  to  those  whom  we  hate,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  hatred  wUch  we 
feel  is  itself  morally  justifiable,  as  directed  to  actions  or  qualities  which  it 
would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  complacency,  or  even  with  indiflference; 
and  that,  as  it  ts  the  guilty  frame  of  mind  alone  which  is  hateful  in  the  eyes 
of  a  good  man,  the  iiatefulness  must  cease  in  the  very  moment  of  repen- 
tance,  and  the  wish  of  the  repentance,  therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all 
changes,  be  a  wish  that  is  ever  present,  to  temper  even  that  pure  and  gentle 
indignation  which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  which  the  chief  wishes  of  evil  are  not 
to  those  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  view  with  disapprobation,  but  to  those  whom 
it  is  vice  not  to  view  with  emotions  of  esteem  and  veneration.  We  are 
eager  for  distinction  in  that .  great  theatre  of  human  life,  in  the  wide,  and 
tumultuous,  and  ever  varying  spectacles  of  which  we  are  at  once  actors  ancf 
spectators ;  and  when  the  distinction  which  we  hoped  is  pre-occupied  by 
another  of  greater  merit,  our  own  defect  of  merit  seems  to  us  not  so 
hiuch  a  defect  in  ourselves,  as  a  crime  in  him.  We  are,  perhaps,  in 
every  quality  exacdy  what  we  were  before ;  but  we  are  no  longer  to  our 
own  eyes  what  we  were  before.  The  feeling  of  our  inferioriQr  is  forced 
upon  us;  and  he  who  has  forced  it  upon  us  has  done  us  an  injury  to 
the  extent  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  an  injury 
which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  feel  more  as  it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  than  we  feel  it  in  the  mode  in  which  it  has  aflfected  us  in  our  estimate 
of  ourselves.  An  injury,  then,  is  done  to  us ;  and  the  feelings  which  heaven 
has  placed  within  our  breasts,  as  necessary  for  repelling  injury,  arise  on  this 
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kutaot  feeling  of  evil  which  we  have  been  made  to  soflfer.  But  what  were 
necessary  for  repeiliog  intentional  injury,  arise  where  no  injury  was  intended ; 
and  though  the  minds  in  which  they  thus  arise  must  be  mmds  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  selfish,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  noble  love  of  what  is 
nc^le,  which  endears  to  the  virtuous  the  excellence  that  transcends  Uiem, 
there  still  are  minds,  and.  many  minds,  so  selfish,  and  so  incapable  of  deligbt- 
iog  in  excellence  that  is  not  their  own. 

The  malevolent  auction,  with  which  some  unfortunate  minds  are  ever  dish 
posed  to  view  those  whom  they  consider  as  competitors,  is  denominated  yei^* 
iousjf,  when  the  competitor,  or  supposed  competitor,  is  one  who  has  not  yet 
attained  their  height,  and  when  it  is  the  future  that  is  dreaded.  It  is  de- 
nominated envy,  when  it  regards  some  actual  attainment  of  another.  But 
the  emotion,  varying  with  this  mere  difference  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
is  the  same  in  every  other  respect.  In  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of  evil, 
— -«  wish  of  evil  to  the  excellent, — and  a  wish  which,  by  a  sort  of  anticipated 
retribution,  is  itself  evil  to  the  heart  that  has  conceived  it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together,  not  a  single  small  group  only  of 
those  whom  their  virtues  or  talents  had  rendered  eminent  in  a  single  nation, 
but  aU  the  sages  and  patriots  of  every  country  and  period,  witliout  one  of 
the  frail  and  guilty  contemporaries  that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived 
on  earth,— 4f  we  were  to  imagine  them  collected  togetlier,  not  on  an  earth 
of  occasional  sunshine  and  alternate  tempests,  like  that  which  we  inhabit, 
but  in  some  still  fairer  world,  in  which  the  only  variety  of  the  seasons  con- 
sisted in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights, — a  world  in  which  the  faculties 
and  virtues  that  were  originally  so  admirable,  continued  still  their  glorious 
and  immortal  progress,— does  it  seem  possible  that  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  scene  so  nobly  inhabited,  should  not  be  delightful  to  him  who  might  be 
transported  into  it !  Yet  there  are  minds  to  which  no  wide  scene  of  torture 
would  be  half  so  dreadful  an  object  of  contemplation  as  the  happiness  and 
purity  of  such  a  scene, — ^minds  that  would  instandy  sicken  at  the  very  sight, 
and  wish,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of  the  vexation  which  they  felt,  not, 
that  all  were  reduced  to  the  mere  level  of  earthly  things,  but  that  every 
thing  which  met  the  eye  were  unmixed  weakness,,  and  misery,  and  guilt. 

This  scene  is  imaginary  only ;  but  what  is  imaginary  as  thus  combined, 
is  true  in  its  separate  parts.  There  is  happiness  on  earth,  virtue  on  earth, 
intellectual  excellence  on  earth  ;  and  where  the^  exist  and  are  seen  by  it, 
envy  is  as  in  that  imaginary  world.  He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of 
which  to  wish  the  physical  and  moral  loveliness  destroyed,  may  have  wishes 
that  would  gladly  blast  at  least  whatever  peculiar  beauty  is  to  be  found  in 
this  mixed  system.  He  may  wish  all  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of ' 
important  truths,  when  the  most  important  truths  that  could  be  revealed  to 
them  -were  to  be  the  discovery  of  any  other  genius  than  his  own.  He  may 
fflgb  over  the  relief  which  multitudes  are  to  receive  from  institutions  of  a  sage 
benevolence,  which  he  was  not  the  first  to  prompt.  If  his  country  be  re- 
joicing at  triumphs,  that  .have  been  triumphs  of  freedom  and  humanly  still 
more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  state,  he  may  add  his  silent  consternation 
and  anguish  to  the  rage  and  grief  of  the  tyrant  whose  aggressions  have  been 
successfully  resisted,  and  may  lament  that  he  has  not  himself  become  a  slave 
by  national  disasters,  which,  in  making  aU  slaves,  would  at  least  have  lessen- 
ed the  gk>ry  of  a  rival.  He  may  wish  evil  even  here,  as  he  would  have 
wished  it  in  that  better  scene ;  and  if  he  wish  it  less,  it  is  only  because  the 
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fDultitiide  with  whom,  he  h«$  to  mix  on  eardi  bate  more  imperJiBctiMs  of 
every  sort ;  and  being  less  worthy,  therefore,  of  love  or  veneration,  are  less 
objects  of  a  hatred  that  extends  in  its  deadliest  rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy 
of  being  loved  and  venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  indeed,  which^  in  a  single  moment,  would  dissipate 
aU  the  malevolence  of  this  malevolent  spirit.  To  convert  the  hatred  into  a 
feeling  which  might  not  be  very  different,  perhaps,  from  complacency,  it 
would  be^  necessary  only  to  take  away  every  quality  that  is  worthy  of  love, 
< — to  make  wisdom,  folly ,--*kindness,  cruelty ,-^heroic  generosity,  a  sordid 
selfishness, — ^and  the  glory  which  was  the  result  of  all  those  better  qualities, 
the  execration  or  disgust  of  mankind.  When  the  hatred  of  die  virtuous 
might  begin,  then  the  hatred  of  the  envious  certainly  might  cease. 

The  wishes  of  evil  which  flow  from  such  a  breast,  are,  as  I  have  said,  evil, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  breast  which  feels  them  ; — as  the  poisonous  escala- 
tion, which  spreads  death  perhiqis  to  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disease 
of  the  living  carcass  that  exhales  it.  Envy  is  truly^  in  its  own  miseries,  the 
punishment  of  itself.— 

"  Risus  abest — nisi  quern  visi  movere  doloret^ 
Nee  fruiter  ^ omno,  vigilantibus  excita  curis ; 
Sed  vidit  ingratos,  intabescitque  videndo 
<  SucceflSQS  hominum  carpitqne  et  earpitur  una 

SuppUciumque  suum  est." 

It  is  hence,  by  a  sort  of  contradictory  character,  what  one  of  the  old  tbeo- 
l<^cd[  writers  has  strongly  stated  it  to  be, — "  at  once  the  juslest  of  pas- 
sions, and  the  most  unjust," — ^'  ex  omnibus  affectibus  iniquisibus  simul  el 
cquissimus ;" — ^the  most  unjust,  in  the  wrongs  which  it  is  ever  conceivbg  or 
perpetrating  against  him  who  is  its  object ;  the  justest,  in  the  punishment 
with  which  it  b  ever  avenging  on  itself  the  wrongs  of  which  it  has  been 
guiltjr. 

Ii  even  in  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  hate,  the  envi- 
ous saw  only  that  happiness,  as  it  truly  is,  mixed  with  many  anxieties,  that, 
lessen  the  enjoyment  of  honours  and  dignities  to  their  possessor,  the  misery 
with  which  those  dignities  of  others  are  regarded  would  be  less.  But  the 
chief  misery  of  a  mind  of  this  cast  is,  that  the  happiness  on  which  it  dwells 
is  a  happiness  which  it  creates  in  part  to  its  own  conception, — a  pure  haj^- 
ness  that  seems  intense  in  itself  only  because  it  is  intensely  hated,  and  that 
continually  grows  more  and  more  vivid  to- the  hatred  that  is  continually 
dwelling  on  it.  The  influence  of  happiness,  as  thus  contemplated  by  a 
diseased  heart,  is  like  that  of  light  on  a  diseased  eye,  that  merely,  as  pained 
bv  rays  which  give  no  pain  to  others,  imagine  the  faint  colours  which  are 
gleaming  on  it  to  be  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Thasos  to  The- 
agenes,  a  celebrated  victor  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  we  are  told,  that 
it  excited  so  strongly  the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he  went 
to  it  every  night,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows,  till 
at  last,  unfortunately  successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it  from  its  pedestal,  and 
was  cruised  to  death  beneath  it  on  its  fall.  This,  if  we  consider  the  self- 
consuming  misery  of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  envious  man. 
He  may,  perhaps,  throw  down  his  rival's  glory ;  but  he  is  crushed  in  his 
whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  which  he  overturns. 
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In  Aqs  mikiog  tbe  mafeyoleiit  wishes  of  the  envkHis  beait  a  socarceof  ni- 
ternal  misery,  Nature  has  shown  a  provident  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
mankiod,  which  would  have  sufiered  far  more  general  violation/ if  h  had 
been  as  delightful  to  wish  evil,  as  to  wish  good.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in 
cases,  in  which  the  malevolent  wishes  are  misdirected  against  excellence, 
merely  as  excellence.  The  same  gentle  tempering  influence  has  been  pro* 
?i^ed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  malevolence  of  those,  who  are  ma- 
levolent only  to  cruelty  and-injustice.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  man 
should  be  capable  of  feeling  indignation  and  resentment  in  these  cases,  as  of 
feeling  benevdence  in  uie  more  ordinary  happy  intercourse  of  social  life. 
But,  since  excess  in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings  might  lead  to  far  more 
dangerous  consequences,  than  excess  in  the  other.  Nature,  as  I  took  occasion 
to  point  out  to  you  b  a  former  Lecture,  has  been  careful  to  provide  against 
the  more  hurtful  excess,  by  rendering  benevolence  delightful  in  itsdf,  even 
while  its  wishes  exist  merely  as  wi8hes,-Haiiid  resentment  painful  in  itself, 
while  its  object  is  onattained,  and,  unless  in  some  very  obdurate  hearts,  ready 
to  be  appeased  by  sHght  atonements, — ^by  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the 
evil  done, — or  by  the  mere  intervention  of  a  few  months  or  days,  between 
the  injury  and  the  moment  of  forgiveness.  On  the  nature  of  these  feelings^ 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  longer : — my  only  object  at  pre* 
sent  being  to  point  out  the  place  of  their  arrangement  as  prospective  emo- 
tions, capable  of  being  separated  by  internal  analysis  from  those  immediate 
emotions  of  dislike  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  simple  hatred. 

When  I  began  the  consideration  of  our  prospective  emotions,  those  emo- 
tions which  regard  the  future,  and  which  may  regard  it  either  with  desire  or 
feiyr, — I  stated  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  discnss  at  length,  first  all  Qur 
desires,  and,  then,  all  our  fears,-^that  there  was  no  object,  which  might  not, 
in  difierent  circumstances,  be  an  object  of  hope  and  fear  alternately,  accord- 
ing as  tbe  good  or  evil  was  present  or  remote,  or  more  or  less  probable,  and 
that  the  discussion  of  one  set  of  the  emotions  might,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  supplying  the  place  of  a  double  and  superfluous  discussion.  When,  how- 
ever, any  important  circumstance  of  distinction  attended  the  fears  opposed 
to  the  desires  considered  by  us,  I  have  endeavoured  occasionally  to  point 
these  out  to  you.     I  shall  not,  therefore,  at:' present  enlarge  on  them. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions,— particularly  of  those  which  I  have  termed 
prospective, — ^I  have  dwelt  only  on  tbe  more  prominent  forms  which  they 
assume,-— because,  in  truth,  they  exist  in  innumerable  forms,  as  diversified 
by  slight  changes  of  circumstances.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  invent  generic 
names,  and  to  class,  under  these,  various  afifections  of  the  mind,  which, 
though  not  absolutely  similar  in  every  respect,  are  at  least  analogous  in  some 
important  respects.  But  we  must  not  forget,  on  that  account,  that  the  affec- 
tions, thus  classed  together,  and  most  conveniendy  classed  together,  are  still 
different  in  themselves — ^that  what  we  have  termed  the  desire  of  knowled^By 
for  example,  as  if  we  had  one  simple  desire  of  this  kind,  is  genericaUy  m- 
clusive  of  complex  feelings  as  numerous  as  the  objects  existing  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  even  far  more  numerous,  since  they  find  objects  in  the  abstract 
relations  of  things  as  much  as  in  tilings  themselves— *emotions  that  have 
stimulated,  and  still  stimulate,  and  will  for  ever  contmue  to  stimulate,  every 
inquiry  of  man,  firom  the  first  gaze  of  the  infant's  trembling  eye,  which  he 
scarcely  knows^how  to  direct  on  the  litde  object  before  him,  to  the  sublimest 
specidaliocis  of  the  philosopher,  who  scarcely  finds,  b  infini^  itself^  an  ob- 
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ject  .sufficient  for  his  research*  On  many  of  our  emotions,  that  shadow  into 
each  other  by  gradations  ahnost  imperceptible,  it  would  have  been  interesUng,  if 
my  limits  had  permitted,  to  dwell  at  greater  length,  and  to  trace  and  develc^ 
them,  as  varied  by  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  which  they  arise.  In- 
deed, as  I  have  before  remarked,  under  this  comprehensive  and  most  inte* 
resting  class  of  our  mental  afiections,  might  be  considered  every  thing 
wliich  has  immediate  reference  to  the  whole  ample  field  of  moral  conducts- 
whatever  renders  man  worthy  or  unworthy  of  die  approving  and  tranquiDizing 
voice  within,  and  of  that  eternal  approbation  of  the  great  Awarder  of  hap- 
piness, of  whose  judgment,  in  its  blessings  or  its  teiTors,  the  voice  of  con- 
science itself,  powerful  as  it  may  be,  is  but  the  short  and  feeble  presage. 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  I  trust,  will  apologise  sufficiently  for 
a  brevity  of  discussion,  in  many  cases,  which  was  unavoidable.  In  our  view 
of  those  emotions,  however,  which,  by  their  peculiar  complexity,  or  general 
importance,  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  nicer  examination,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  direct  your  tliought  as  much  as  possible  to  habits  of  minute  analysis,  with- 
out which  diere  can  be  no  advance  in  metaphysical  science.  This  veiy 
minuteness  of  analysis, — to  which  I  wished  to  accustom  you,  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  habit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  particular  inquiries  themselves, 
—may,  in  some  instances,  have  led  to. distinctions,  which,  to  many  of  you, 
perhaps,  may  have  seemed  superfluous,  or  too  subtile,  as  requiring  from  you 
a  little  more  effort  of  thought  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  following 
arrangements  more  familiiEir  to  you,  though,  I  conceive,  less  accurate.— You 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  analysing  our  complex  emotions,  and 
arranging,  in  different  subdivisions,  the  various  feelings  tliat  seem  to  me  to  be 
involved  in  them  as  elements, — ^I  object  to  the  use  of  the  comtnon  phraseol^ 
on  the  subject,,  which  expresses,  in  a  single  term,  many  feelings  that  are  truly  in 
nature,  etUier  immediately  consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoined, — Uiougb,  in 
our  stricter  analysis,  I  may  have  found  it  necessary  to  divide  tliem.  Tliis, 
you  are  not  to  think,  any  more  tlian  you  are  to  suppose,  tliat  tlie  chemist, 
who  inquires  into  tlie  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  which  exist  in  a  rose  or 
a  hyacintl), — ^and  who,  after  his  decomposition  of  those  beautiful  aggregates, 
arranges  their  elementary  particles  in  different  orders,  as  if  the  aggregates 
themselves  were  notliing,  and  the  elements  ail,— objects  to  the  use  of  the 
simple  terms  rose  and  hyacinth^  as  significant  of  the  flowers  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still  continue  to  have  a  delightful  unity  to 
bis  senses,  even  while  he  knows  them  to  have  no  real  unity,  and  to  be  only 
a  mukitude  of  atoms,  similar  or  dissimilar.  What  the  rose  and  die  hyacindi 
are  to  him,  our  complex  feelings  are  to  us.  We  may  know  and  consider 
separately,  and  arrange  separately  tlieir  various  elements,  but  when  we  con- 
sider them  as  they  exist  together,  we  may  still  continue  to  give  diem,  as  com- 
plex feelings,  the  names  by  which,  as  complex  feelings,  diey  ai*e  familiarly 
and  briefly  expressed. 

I  now  then  conclude  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  the  last  order  of 
our  mental  affections, — the  important  order  of  our  emotions, — those  affec- 
tions of  various  kinds,  in  which  almost  all  diat  is  valuable  in  our  earUiIy  life 
is  to  be  found,  and  many  of  which,  we  have  ei^ery  reason  to  believe,  are  not 
to  be  limited  to  those  scenes  in  which  Uiey  fii'st  were  fek,  but  are  to  sliare  die 
immortality  of  our  existence,  and  to  become  more  vivid,  as  our  capacity  be- 
comes quicker,  for  die  discernment  of  that  moral  or  divine  excellence  which 
inspired  them  here, — excellence  on  the  contemplaUon  of  which  we  have  de- 
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lighted  to  dweD  on  earth,  even  amid  the  distraction  of  cares,  and  follies,  and 
idces,  from  which,  in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  we  may  hope  to  be  exempt. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions  we  have  remarked,  what  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remark,  their  obvious  relation  to  the  supreme  benevolence  of  Him  who  has 
communicated  to  us  these  delightful  feelings,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 
made  us  after  his  own  image,  more  in  this  universality  of  generous  desire 
with  which  we  are  capable  of  embracing  the  wliole  orb  of  being,  than  in  our 
feeble  intellectual  facukies,  which,  proud  as  they  are  of  their  range  of  thought, 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  a  single  atom  to  any  other  single 
atom.  In  our  malevolent  emotions  we  have  traced  in  like  manner  their  ad- 
mirable harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  great  system  of  our  moral  world, 
as  necessary  in  the  community  for  the  punishment  of  evil  in  the  guilty  indivi- 
dual, and  consequently,  for  the  prevention  of  evil  in  others,— or  for  that 
equally  salutary  punishment  of  its  own  evil,  which  the  mind  in  remorse  in* 
flicts  upon  itself. 

"  ThU  double  lot 
Of  evil  in  the  inheritance  of  man 
Required  for  his  protection  no  slight  force, 
In  ceaseless  watcn  ;*  and,  therefore,  was  his  bretft 
Fenced  round  with  passions,  quick  to  be  alarmed,  « 

Or  stubborn  to  oppose, — with  fear,  more  swifl 
Than  beacons,  catching  flame  from  hill  to  hill. 
Where  armies  land  ;  with  anger  uncontroH'd, 
As  the  young  lion  bounding  on  his  prey ; — 
With  sorrow f  that  locks  up  the  Btru^ling  heart, 
And  shame,  that  overcasts  the  drooping  eye. 
As  with  a  cloud  of  lightning.    These  we  part 
Perform  of  eager  monitors,  and  goad 

The  soul,  more  sharply  than  with  points  ofnteel,  ^ 

Her  enemies  to  shun,  or  to  resist."! 

It  is  in  our  moral  constitution,  as  in  the  physical  universe.  To  him  who 
knows  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  planetary  motions,  the  very  gloom  of 
night  suggests  the  continued  influence  ot  that  orb  which  is  shining  in  other 
climes,  and  which  could  not  have  carried  light  and  cheerfulness  to  them^  but 
for  the  darkness  in  which  we  are  reposing.  To  him  who  considers  our  ma- 
levolent emotions  only,  these  emotions  may  Seem  like  absolute  darkness  in 
our  moral  day ;  but  he  who  views  them  in  their  relation  to  the  whole^  per^ 
ceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  those  very  feelings  of  gende  re- 
gard to  which  they  seem  opposed.  In  the  very  resentment  of  individuals, 
and  the  indignation  of  society,  he  perceives  at  a  distance,  those  emotions  of 
benevolence,  which  like  the  unfading  sunshine,  are  not  quenched  by  the  tem- 
porary gloom  that  darkens  our  little  portion  of  the  social  sphere,  preserving 
even  in  absence  that  inexhaustible  source  of  radiance,  which  is  speedily  to 
shine  on  us  as  before,  with  all  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  the  past. 

*  ^'  No  careless  watch ." —  Orig. 

f  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  t.  570 — 564 
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LECTURE  LXXnit 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  CONCLUDING  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OT 
MIND.— COMMENCEMENT  OF  ETHICS.— OBLIGATION,  VIRTUE,  MERIT, 
DIFFER  ONLY  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  TIME— AN  ACTION  IN  MORALS 
IB  NOTHING  ELSE  THAN  THE  AGENT  ACTING. 

In  mj  last  Lecture,  gentlemea,  I  brought  to  ^  oonclusioQ  my  remaiks  oo 
die  various  emotions  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  and,  with  these,  con- 
sequendy,  my  physiological  view  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  aspects  which  it 
presents  to  our  observation ;  the  order  of  our  emotions,  being,  as  you  wiU 
remember,  the  last  of  the  orders  bto  which  I  divided  the  mental  pheno- 
mena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  mind ;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  that  now,  after  this  review,  you  will  see  better  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me,  in  so  many  instances,  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  former 
arrangements ;  since  every  former  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  would 
have  been  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the  minuter  analysis  into 
which  we  have  been  led.  With  the  viewsof  other  philosophers,  as  to  the 
nature  and  composidon  of  our  feelings,  I  might,  indeed,  have  easi^  adhered 
to  their  plan ;  but  I  must  then  have  presented  to  you  views  which  appeared 
to  myself  defective }  and,  however  eminent  the  names  of  those  from  whom 
I  may  have  difiered,  it  appeared  to  me  my  duty,  in  every  instance  in  which 
I  believed  their  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  to  express  to  you  my  dissent  ^/!nii^, 
though,  I  hope,  always  with  that  candour,  which  not  the  eminent  only  de- 
serve, but  even  the  humblest  of  those  who  have  contributed  their  vmh  at 
least,  and  their  effi>rt  to  enlighten  us. 

In  reducing  to  two  generic  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  the  whole 
extensive  tribe  of  its  intellectual  stales,  in  all  their  variety,  I  was  aware  that  I 
could  not  fail  at  first  to  be  considered  by  you  as  retrenching  too  largely  that 
long  list  of  intellectual  faculties  to  which  they  have  been  commonly  referred. 
But  I  flatter  myself  you  have  now  seen,  that  this  reference  to  so  long  a  list  of 
powers,  has  arisen  only  from  an  inaccurate  view  of  the  phenomena  referred  to 
them,  and  particularly  from  inattention  to  the  difierent  aspects  of  the  pheno- 
mena, according  as  thev  are  combined  or  not  combined  with  desire,  in  the 
different  processes  of  thought,  that  have  thence  been  termed  inventive,  or 
creative,  or  deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  formed  one  great  comprehensive  class  of  our  emo- 
tions, to  supersede  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  misnamed,  by  a  very 
obvious  abuse  of  nomenclature,  the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  the  mind 
were  more  active  in  these  than  in  its  intellectual  functions,  I  may  have  seemed 
to  you  at  the  time,  to  make  too  bold  a  deviation  from  established  arrange- 
ment. But  I  venture  to  hope,  that  the  deviation  now  does  not  seem  to  you 
without  reason.  It  is  only  now,  indeed,  after  our  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has  been  completed,  that  you  can  truly 
judge  of  the  principles  which  have  directed  our  arrangement  of  them  in  their 
difrerent  classes.  I  know  well  the  nature  and  the  force  of  that  universal  self- 
illusion,  by  which  analyses  and  classifications  that  have  been  made  by  our- 
selves, seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate  classifications  and  analyses  which 
oould  be  made ;  but,  if  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  nund  admit  of  beiog 
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readily  reduced  to  the  classes  under  ^ich  I  woidd  arrange  them,  the  ar- 
rangement itself,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  at  least  more  simple  and  definite  than 
any  other  previous  arrangement  which  I  could  have  borrowed  and  adopted. 

Id  treating  of  the  extensive  order  of  our  emoiionSf  which  comprehends  all 
our  moral  feelings,  you  must  have  remarked  that  I  did  not  confine  myself  to 
the  mere  physiology  of  these  feelings  as  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  but 
intermixed  many  discussbns  as  tamoral  duty,  and  the  relations  o[  the  obvi* 
ous  contrivances  of  our  moral  frame,  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Au- 
tbor, — discussions  which  you  might  conceive  to  be  an  accroachment  on  other 
parts  of  the  Course,  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ethics  and  na* 
tural  theology.  These  apparent  anticipations,  however,  were  not  made  with- 
out intentioD ; — though,  in  treating  of  phenomena,  so  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  gracious  purposes  of  our  Creator,  it  would  not  have  been  very  wonderful, 
if  the  manifest  display  of  these  had  of  itself,  without  any  farther  view,  led  to 
those  veiy  observations  which  I  intentionally  introduced.  It  was  my  wish  on 
a  subjectso  important  to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opinions  which  you  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  to  impress  you  with  sentiments,  which  seem  to  me  fieur  more 
necessary  for  your  happiness,  than  even  for  your  instruction,-^and  to  pre- 
sent  these  to  you  at  the  time,  when  the  particukr  phenomena,  which  we 
were  considering,  led  most  directly  to  these  very  sentiments.  It  was  my 
wish,  too,  1  will  confess,  to  accustom  your  minds,  as  much  as  possible,  to  this 
species  of  refleotioo— «  species  of  reflection  which  renders  philosopby  not 
valuable  in  itself  only, — admirable  as  it  is  even  when  considered  m  itself 
alone— but  still  more  valuabk,  for  the  feelings  to  which  it  may  be  made  sub- 
servient. I  wished  the  great  conceptions  of  the  moral  society  •in  which  you 
are  placed,-— of  the  duties  which  you  have  to  perform  in  it, — and  of  that 
Eternal  Beingy  who  placed  you  in  it,— «to  arise  frequendy  to  your  mind,  m 
cases  in  which  other  minds  might  think  only  that  one  phenomena  was  very 
like  another  phenomena,  or  very  different  from  it— that  the  same  name  might 
or  might  not,  be  given  to  boih—ond  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was  followed  by  eight  or  ten  com- 
mentators, affirmed  the  phenomena  to  be  di^rent,  while  another  philosopher, 
with  almost  as  many  commentators,  affirmed  them  to  be  the  same.  Ol  this 
at  least  I  am  sure,  that  your  observation  of  the  pbenranena  themselves  .will 
not  be  less  quick,  nor  your  analysis  of  them  less  nicely  accurate,  because 
you  discover  in  diem  something  more  than  a  mere  observer  or  analyst,  who 
inquires  into  the  moral  affinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires  into 
the  afihiity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to  seek ;  and  even  though  your 
observation  and  analysis  of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be,  as  only  the 
ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just  on  that  account,  there  can  be  no  auestion, 
that  if  you  had  learned  to  think  with  more  kndness  of  man,  and  with  more 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  God,  you  would  have  profited  more  by  this 
sinq>le  amelioratbn  of  sentiment,  than  by  the  profoundest  discovery  that  was 
to  terminate  in  the  accession  which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  iSCience. 

I  now,  however,  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  Course,  which  b  more  strictly 
ethical. 

The  Science  of  Ethics,  as  you  know,  has  relation  to  our  affiactions  of 
mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuous,  or  vidous,  right  or 
wrong. 

**  Quid  sumus  et  quidnam  victari  signimar — Ordo 
Qiiis  datas,— ant  roets  quam  molua  flezua,  et  nude, 
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Qoif  modo*  arffento— quid  fts  optare— 4|iiid  aspw 
Utile  nummuft  nabet — patrie  cbarisque  propinquif 
Quantum  elargiri  deceat,— quem  te  Deus  esse 
Justit,—- €t  humanA  qua  parte  locattts  es  in  re."* 

In  the  consideration  of  questions  such  as  these,  we  feel,  indeed,  that  philo- 
sophy, as  I  have  already  said,  is  something  more  than  knowledge — that  it  at 
once  instructs  and  amends  us, — blending,  as  a  living  and  active  principle,  in  our 
Dioral  constitution,  and  purifying  our  affbctions  and  desires,  not  merely  after 
they  have  arisen,  but  in  their  very  source.  It  is  thus,  in  its  relation  to  our 
conduct  truly  worthy,  and  worthy,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  noble  e^mok>- 
gy,  which  a  Roman  philosopher  has  assigned  to  it  as  the  most  liberal  of 
studies.  ^'  Quare  liberalia  studia  dicta  sint  vides,-^uia  bomine  libero  digna 
sunt.  Ceterum  unum  studium  vere  liberale  est,  quod  liberum  facit,-^oc 
sapientiie,  sublime,  forte,  magnanimum,  cetera  pusiUa  et  puerilia  sunt."  The 
knowledge  of  virtue  is,  indeed,  that  only  knowledge,  which  makes  man  free; 
and  the  philosophy  which  has  this  for  its  object,  does  not  merely  teach  us 
what  we  are  to  do,  but  aflbrds  us  the  highest  aids  and  incitements  when  the  to3 
of  virtue  mi^t  seem  difficult,  by  pointing  out  to  us  not  the  glory  only,  but  the 
charms  add  tranquil  delight  of  that  excellence  which  is  before  us,  and  the 
horrors  of  that  internal  shame  which  we  avoid  by  continuing  steadily  our  ca- 
reer. Its  office  b  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  happi- 
ness, by  guarding  that  without  which  there  is  no  happiness,-^ 

"  Whether,  on  the  rosy  mead. 
When  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  the  melting  heart 
Of  Luxury^s  allurement, — whether,  firm 
Against  the  torrent,  and  the  stubborn  hill 
To  urge  free  Virtue's  steps,  end  to  her  aide 
Summon  that  strong  divmity  of  soul 
Which  conquers  Chance  and  Fate; — or  on  the  height, 
The  goal  assigned  her,  haply  to  proclaim 
Her  triumph, — on  her  brow  to  place  the  crown 
Of  uncorrupted  praise, — ^througn  future  worlds 
To  follow  her  interminated  way. 
And  bless  Heaven's  image  in  the  heart  of  man."t 

What,  then,  is  the  virtue,  which  it  is  the  practical  object  of  this  science  to 
recommend  f 

That  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  society,  I  proved  in  a  former 
Lecture,  when  in  treating  of  our  desires  in  general,  in  their  order  as  emo- 
tions, I  considered  the  desire  of  society  as  one  of  these. 
.  That  man,  so  existing  in  socie^,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  others  benefit 
or  injury,  and,  in  his  turn,  of  benefiting  or  injuring  them  by  bis  actions,  is  a 
mere  physical  fact,  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  any  dispute. 

But,  though  the  physical  fact  of  benefit  or  injury  is  all  which  we  conader, 
in  the  action  of  inanimate  things,  it  is  far  from  being  all  of  which  we  thbk  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  agents,  when  there  is  not  merely  benefit  or  injuiy  pro- 
duced, but  a  previous  intention  of  producing  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  we  regard  the  agent,  as. willing  that  particular  good  or  evil  which  he 
ma^  have  produced,  there  arise  certun  distinctive  emotions  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation — those  immediate  emotions,  of  which,  as  mere  states 
or  aflfections  of  the  mind,  I  before  treated,  when  I  considered  the  order  of  our 

*  PersiuB,  Sat.  III.  v.  66—72. 
t  Pleaaurea  of  Imagination,  2d  form  of  the  poem,  v.  504—^15. 
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emotioDS  in  general.  We  r^ard  the  adJon,  in  every  such  case,  when  the 
benefit  or  injury  is  believed  by  us  to  have  entered  mto  the  intention  of 
him  who  penormed  the  action,  not  as  advantageous  or  hurtful  only,  but  as 
right  or  trroi^,— or,  in  other  words,  the  person,  who  performed  the  particu* 
lar  action,  seems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  or  demerit  in  that  particular 
action. 

To  say  that  any  action,  which  we  are  considering,  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
to  say,  that  the  person  who  performed  it  has  moral  merit  or  demerit,  are  to 
say  precisely  the  same  thing, — though  writers  on  the  theory  of  morals  have 
endeavoured  to  make  these  different  questions,  and  have  even  multiplied  the 
question  still  more  by  other  divisions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  only  varie- 
ties of  tautotogical  expression,  or  at  least  to  be,  as  we  shall  find,  only  the 
reference  to  dififerent  objects  of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind. 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by  us,  or  described  to  us,  they  excite 
instantly  oertam  vivid  feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  tbe  agent,  as  virtuous  gt 
vicious,  worthy  or  unworthy  of  esteem.  His  action,  we  say,  is  right, — 
himself  meritorious.  But  are  these  moral  estimates  of  the  action  and  of 
the  agent  founded  on  diOferent  feelings,  or  do  we  not  mean  simply,  that  he, 
performing  this  acdon,  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, and  that  all  others,  in  similar  circumstances,  perfoiming  the  same 
action^ — ^that  is  to  sa^,  willing,  in  relations  exacdy  similar,  a  similar  amount 
of  benefit  or  injury,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  benefit  or  injury, — will  excite 
in  us  a  similar  feeling  of  approbation  in  the  one  case,  and  of  disapprobation 
in  the  other  case  ?  The  action  cannot  truly  have  any  quality  which  the 
agent  has  not,  because  tbe  action  is  truly  nothing,  unless  as  significant  of  the 
agent  whom  we  know,  or  of  some  other^agent  whom  we  imagine.  Virtue^ 
as  distinct  from  the  virtuous  person,  is  a  mere  name;  as  is  vice,  distinct 
from  the  tfidous.  The  action,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  insignifi- 
cant word,  is  a  certain  agent  in  certain  circumstances,  willing  and  producing 
a  certain  efiect;  and  the  emotion,  whatever  it  may  be,  excited  by  the  action, 
is,  in  truth,  and  must  always  be,  the  emotion  excited  by  an  agent  real  or  sup- 
posed. We  may  speak  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  virtue,  proprie^,  merit, 
and  we  may  ascribe  these,  variously,  to  the  action,  and  to  htm  who  perform- 
ed it ;  but,  whether  we  speak  of  the  action  or  of  the  agent,  we  mean  no- 
thing more,  than  that  a  certain  feeling  of  moral  approbation  has  been  excited 
in  our  mind,  by  the  contemplation  of  a  certain  intentional  production  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  a  certain  amount  of  benefit  or  injury.  When  we  think 
within  ourselves, — Is  this  what  we  ought  to  do  ?  we  do  not  make  two  inquiries, 
— first,  whether  the  action  be  right  ?  and  then,  whether  we  should  not  have 
merit  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  or  demerit  in  doing  what  is  right  for  us  to  do  f 
we  only  consider,  whether,  doing  it,  we  shall  excite  in  others  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  and  m  ourselves  a  corresponding  emotion  of  complacency 
or  remorse.  According  to  the  answer  wnich  we  give  to  our  own  heart,  in 
this  respect,-^— an  answer  which  relates  to  the  single  feeline  of  moral  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation, — ^we  shall  conceive  that  we  are  domg  what  we  ought 
to  do,  or  what  we  ought  not  to  do, — and  knowing  this,  we  can  have  no  further 
moral  inquiry  to  make  as  to  the  merit  or  dement  of  doing  what  is  previously 
felt  by  us  to  be  right  or  wrong. 

Much  of  the  perplexiQr  wiich  has  attended  inquiries  into  the  theory  of 
morals,  has  arisen,  1  have  litde  doubt,  from  distinctions,  which  seem  to  those 
who  made  them  to  be  the  result  of  nice  and  accurate  analysis,  but  in  w^ch 
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ibe  analysis  was  verbal  ooly,  not  real,  or  at  least  related  to  the  var}ring  circimi- 
stances  of  the  action,  not  to  die  moral  sentiment  which  the  particidar  action,  in 
certain  particufar  circumstances,  excited.   What  is  it  that  constitutes  an  action 
virtuous  f  What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  perform  certain 
actions  ?  What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  merit  of  him  who  performs  certain  ac- 
tions f  These  have  been  considered  as  questions  essentially  distinct ;  and,  be* 
cause  philosophers  have  been  perplexed  in  attempting  to  give  difierent  answers 
to  all  diese  questions,  and  have  still  thought  that  different  answers  were  ne- 
cessary, they  have  wondered  at  difficulties  which  tliemselves  created,  and, 
struggling  to  discover  what  could  not  be  discovered,  have  often,  from  this 
very  circumstance,  been  led  into  a  scepticism  which  otherwise  they  might 
have  avoided, — or  have  stated  so  many  unmeaning  distinctions,  as  to  furnish 
occasion  of  ridicule  and  scepticism  ta  others.     One  simple  proposition  has 
been  converted  into  an  encUess  circle  of  propositions,  each  proving  and 
proved  by  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it.     Why  has  any  one  merit  in  a 
particular  acdon  f    Because  he  has  done  an  action  that  was  virtuous.     And 
why  was  it  virtuous  f     Because  it  was  an  action  which  it  was  his  duty,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  do.     And  why  was  it  his  duty  to  do  it  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? Because  tliere  was  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it.   And  why 
do  we  say,  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it  ?    Because  if  he 
had  not  performed  it,  he  would  have  violated  his  duty,  and  been  unworthy 
of  our  approbation. — ^In  this  circle  we  might  {NX)ceed  for  ever,  with  the 
semblance  of  reasoning,  indeed,  but  only  with  the  semblance ;  our  answers, 
though  verbally  different,  being  merely  the  same  proposition  repeated  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  requiring,  therefore,  in  all  its  forms  to  be  proved,  or  not 
requiring  proof  in  any.     To  have  merit,  to  be  virtuous,  to  have  done  our 
duty,  to  have  acted  in  conformity  with  obligation, — all  have  reference  to  one 
feeling  of  the  mind, — ^that  feeling  of  approbation,  which  attends  the  consider- 
ation of  virtuous  actions.     They  are  merely,  as  I  have  said,  different  modes 
of  stating  one  simple  truth, — that  the  contemplation  of  any  one,  acting  as  we 
have  done  in  a  particular  case,  excites  a  feeling  of  moral  approval. 

To  this  simple  proposition,  therefore,  we  must  always  come  in  our  moral 
estimate,  whatever  divisions,  or  varied  references,  we  may  afterwards  make. 
Persons  acting  in  a  certain  manner,  excite  m  us  a  feeling  of  approval ;  per- 
sons acting  in  a  manner  opposite  to  this,  cannot  be  considered  by  us,  with- 
out an  emotion,  perhaps  as  vivid,  or  more  vivid,  but  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  difference  of  our  phraseology,  and  of  our  reference  to  the  action  or 
the  agent,  from  which,  indeed,  that  difference  of  phrase  is  derived,  is  found- 
ed chiefly  on  the  difference  of  the  imcj  at  which  we  consider  the  action  as 
meditated,  already  performed,  or  in  the  act  of  performance.  To  be  virtu- 
ous, is  to  act  in  this  way, — ^to  have  merit,  is  to  have  acted  in  this  way, — to 
feel  the  moral  obligation  or  duty,  is  merely  to  think  of  the  action  and  its  con- 
sequences. We  imagine,  in  these  cases,  a  difference  of  time,  as  present,  in 
the  virtue  of  performing  it— pcw^,  in  the  merit  of  having  performed  ft, — 
future,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it ;  but  we  imagine  no  other  differ- 
ence. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Why  does  he  seem  to 
us  to  have  merit,  or,  m  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  our  approbation,  who 
has  acted  in  this  way  ? — ^Why  have  we  a  feeling  of  obligation  or  duty,  when 
we  think  of  acting  in  this  way  f  The  only  answer  which  we  can  give  to 
these  questions  is  the  same  to  all, — that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  the 
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action,  ^thout  feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  should  look  upon  our- 
selyes,  and  oAers  would  look  on  us,  with  appproving  regard ;  ^d  that,  if 
we  were  to  act  in  a  different  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselves,  and  others 
would  look  upon  us,  widi  abhorrence,  or  at  least  with  disapprobation.    It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  go,  perhaps,  a  single  step  or  two  back,  and  to  say,  that  we 
approve  of  the  action  as  meritorious,  because  it  is  an  action  which  tends  to 
the  good  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  inferred  will  of  Heaven,  that  we 
should  act  in  a  certain  manner, — but  it  is  very  obvious  that  an  answer  of  this 
kind  does  nothmg  more  than  go  back  a  single  step  or  two,  where  the  same 
questions  press  with  equal  force.   Why  is  k  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  to  do  that 
which  is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  or  which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  indicate 
as  fit  to  be  done  ?     We  have  here  the  same  answer,  and  only  the  same  an- 
swer, to  give,  as  in  the  former  case,  when  we  had  not  gone  back  this  step. 
It  appears  to  us  virtue,  obligation,  merit, — because  the  very  contemplation 
of  the  action  excites  in  us  a  certain  feeling  of  vivid  approval.     It  is  this  ir- 
resistible approvableness,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word  to  express  briefly  the 
relation  of  certain  actions  to  the  emodon  that  is  instantly  excited  by  them, 
which  constitutes  to  us,  who  consider  the  action,  the  virtue  of  the  action 
itself,  the  merit  of  him  who  performed  it,  the  moral  obligation  on  him  to 
have  performed  it.    There  is  one  emotion ;  and  it  seems  to  us  more  than 
one,  only  because  we  make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and  circum- 
stances from  the  agent  himself,  and  apply  every  thing  which  is  involved 
in   our  present  emotion  to  these  abstractions  which   we   have   made — 
to  the  action,  as  something  distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involving,  there- 
fore, a  sort  of  virtue,  separate  from  his  personal  merit, — ^to  his  own  concep- 
tion of  the  action,  before  performing  it,  as  something  equally  distinct  from 
himself,  and  involving  in  it  the  notion  of  morsj  obligation  as  prior  to  the  action. 
If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  making  stich  abstractions,  the  action  must 
have  been,  to  us,  only  the  agent  himself; — and  the  virtue  of  the  action, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  agent  been,  therefore,  precisely  the  same.     But  we  are 
capable  of  making  the  abstraction,-— of  considering  the  good  or  evil  deed, 
not  as  performed  by  one  individual,  in  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  him, 
but  as  performed  by  various  individuals,  in  every  possible  variety  of  circum- 
stances.    The  same  action,  therefore,  if  that  can  truly  be  called  the  same 
action,  which  is  performed  perhaps  with  very  different  views,  in  different 
circumstances, — is,  as  we  might  naturally  have  supposed,  capable  of  excit- 
ing in  us  different  emotions,  according  to  this  difference  of  supposed  views, 
or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  views  are  supposed  to  haye  been 
formed.   It  may  excite  our  approval  in  one  case ;— or,  in  another  case,  be  so 
indifferent  as  to  excite  no  emodon  whatever, — and  in  another  case,  may  ex- 
cite in  us  the  most  vivid  disapprobadon.     Tlie  mere  fact,  however,  of  this 
difierence  of  our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  action  is  performed  to  have  been  different,  is  evi- 
dently not  indicative  in  itself  of  any  thing  arbitrary  in  the  principle  of  our 
constitution,  on  which  our  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation 
depend ;  by  which  an  action,  the  same  in  all  its  circumstances,  is  approved 
by  us  and  condemned,  since  it  is  truly  not  the  same  action  which  we  are 
considering,  when  we  thus  approve,  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  of  an  action, 
of  which  we  perhaps  disapprove  when  we  imagine  it  performed  in  different 
circumstances.     The  action  is  nothing,  but  as  it  is  the  agent  himself,  having 
certain  feelings,  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  producing  certain  changes. 
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The  agent  whom  we  have  imagined,  when  the  emotion  which  we  feel  is  dif- 
ferent, in  one  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  different  views,  or  to  be 
placed  in  difierent  circumstances ;  and  though  the  mere  changes,  or  bene- 
ficial or  injurious  effects  produced  in  both  cases,  which  seem  to  our  eyes  to 
constitute  the  action,  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  all  that  is  nuntd  in  the 
action,  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent  himself,  is  as  truly  difierent,  as  if  the 
visible  action,  in  the  mere  changes  or  efiects  produced,  had  itself  been  ab- 
solutely different.  The  miser,  whose  sordid  parsimony  we  scorn,  exhibits, 
in  his  whole  life,  at  least,  as  much  mortification  of  sensual  appetite,  as  the 
most  abstemious  hermit,  whose  voluntary  penance  we  pity  and  almost  re- 
spect. The  coward,  when  it  is  impossible  to  fly,  will  often  perform  actions 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  most  fearless  gallantry, — ^the  seeming  patriot, 
who,  even  in  the  pure  ranks  of  those  generous  guardians  of  the  public  who 
sincerely  defend  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  land  which  they  love,  is 
a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly,  because  he  has  no  other  prospect  of  shar- 
ing that  public  corruption  at  which  be  rails,  will  still  expose  the  corruptioa 
with  as  much  ardour  as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservation  of  the  liber^ 
of  his  country  a  more  desirable  thing  than  an  office  in  the  treiisury,— and 
he,  who,  being  already  a  placeman,  has  of  course  a  memory  and  a  fancy 
that  suggests  to  him  very  different  topics  of  eloquence,  will  describe  the  hap- 
piness oi  that  land,  over  the  interests  of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the 
same  zeal  of  oratory,  whether  he  truly  at  heart  take  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
spect which  he  pictures,  or  think  the  comforts  of  his  own  high  station  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  that  general  happiness^  which  is  his  favourite  and 
delightful  theme.  If  we 'were  to  watch  minutely  the  external  actions  of 
a  very  skilful  hypocrite  for  half  a  day,  it  is  impossible  that  we  might  not  dis- 
cover one,  in  which  the  secret  passion  within  burst  through  its  disguise  ;  yet, 
if  we  had  reason  before  to  regard  him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness  of 
the  resemblance  of  his  actions,  in  every  external  circumstance,  to  those  ot 
virtue,  would  only  excite  still  more  our  indignation.  They  excite  these  dif- 
ferent feelings,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  because  the  actions,  in  truth, 
are  not  the  same ; — ^the  action,  in  its  moral  aspect,  being- only  the  mind  im- 
pressed with  certain  views,  forming  certain  preferences,  and  thus  willing  and 
I)roducing  certain  changes ; — and  the  mind,  in  all  the  cases  of  apparent  simi- 
arity,  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  having  internal  views,  as  di^rent  as  the 
external  appearances  were  similar. 

Obvious  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an  action  cannot  be  any  tbinff  dis- 
tinct fiom  the  agent,  more  than  beauty  from  some  object  that  is  beautiful, — 
and  that  when  we  speak  of  an  action,  therefore,  as  virtuous,  without  regard 
to  the  merit  of  the  particular  agent,  we  only  conceive  some  other  agent,  acting 
in  different  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  us  consequendy  a  diftrent  feeUng 
of  approbation,  by  the  difference  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  we  suppose  our- 
selves to  contemplate, — it  strangely  happens  that  litde  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  obvious  distinction, — ^that  the  action  has  been  consid^ed  as  something 
separately  existing^  and  that  we  suppose  accordingly,  that  tufo  feelings  are 
excited  in  us  immediately  by  the  contemplation  of  an  action, — a  feeling  of 
right  or  wrong  b  the  action,  and  of  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit  in  the 
agent, — ^whicn  may  correspond,  indeed,  but  which  may  not  always  be  the 
same;  as  if  the  agent  could  be  virtuous,  and  the  action  wrong,  or  the  action 
right,  and  he  not  meritorious,  but  positively  guilty.  In  this  way,  a  sort  of  coo* 
fusion  and  apparent  contradiction  have  se<emed  to  exist  in  the  science  of  mo- 
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rak,  which  a  clearer  view  of  the  agent  and  the  action  as  one  would  have  pre- 
ventedi  and  the  apparent  confusion  aod  contradiction,  where  none  truly  ex- 
ists, have  been  supposed  to  justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  in  some  de* 
gree  to  conclusions  as  false  in  principle  as  dangerous  in  their  practical 
tendency. 

No  voluntary  act,  mtentionally  productive  of  benefit  or  injury,  can,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  excite  direcdy  any  such  opposite  sentiments  of  right  in  the 
action,  and  demerit  in  the  agent,  or  wrong  in  the  acdon,  and  merit  in  the 
agent.  We  take  into  account,  in  every  case,  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  individual ;  and  his  acdon  in  these  circumstances  is  indifferent  to  us,  or 
it  excites  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  more  or  less  vivid. 
The  agent  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent  and  die 
changes  which  he  intentionally  produces,  these  are  all  which  truly  constitute 
the  action ;  and  the  action,  thus  compounded  of  all  these  circumstances,  seems 
to  us  right  if  we  approve  of  it,  wrong  if  the  emotion,  which  constitutes  moral 
disapprobation,  arise  when  we  consider  it. 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances  which  I  have  akeady  used,  after 
approving  or  disapproving  a  particular  action,  consider  some  other  individual, 
of  difierent  habits  and  different  views,  or  in  circumstances  in  some  other  re- 
spects di&rent,  nerforming  a  similar  action,  that  is  to  say,  producing  a  similar 
amount  of  benefit  or  injury, — in  the  same  way,  as,  after  having  seen  a  green 
hill,  we  can  imagine  a  hill  yellow  or  black  exactiy  of  the  same  figure,— and 
it  is  as  litde  wonderful,  that  the  new  combination  of  moral  circumstances 
should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  as  that  a  yellower  black  hill  should  seem  to 
us  less  or  more  beautiful  than  a  green  one.  Though  virtue,  as  different  from 
the  virtuous  agent,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  like  greenness,  yellowness,  black- 
ness, as  different  from  objects  that  are  green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  stiU  an  ab- 
straction which  we  are  capable  of  making ;  and,  having  made  it  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  we  can  coniieive  multitudes  to  exist  with  different  views  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  single  individual  existed,  whose  action  we  have 
considered  as  virtuous.     The  action,-— even  though  in  its  effects  it  may  be 

J  precisely  the  same,— will  then  perhaps  excite  in  us  very  different  feelings, 
t  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame  rather  than  of  praise,  or  scarcely 
worthy  of  praise  at  all,  or  worthy  of  still  hi^er  admiration ;  but  the  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  change  of  circumstances  supposed,  not  from  any 
necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of  our  moral  judgments.  In  this  way, 
by  imagining  some  other  agent  with  different  views,  or  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  way  only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to  consider  actions  sepa- 
rately from  the  particular  agent,  and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as 
distinct  ii-om  the  merit  of  the  other ;  when,  in  truth,  the  action  which  we 
choose  to  denominate  the  same,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  completely  different. 
If  we  were  present,  when  any  one,  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
different  lenses  of  the  optician,  looked  at  any  small  animal  through  a  magni- 
fier, or  a  multiplier,  in  a  piece  of  plain  coloured  glass,  we  should  never  think 
of  blaming  his  senafs  of  vision  as  imperfect,  though  he  were  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  animal,  at  which  he  looked,  was  much  larger  than  it  is,  or  was 
not  one  merely,  but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not  white.  If,  however,  we  were  to 
conceive  others,  or  the  same  individual  himself,  to  look  at  the  same  object 
without  the  medium  interposed,  and  to  form  the  same  opuiion,  we  should  then 
unquestionably  ascribe  to  their  vision  what  we  before  ascribed  to  the  mere 
lens  interposed ;  and,  if  we  conceived  our  own  sight  to  be  perfect,  we  could 
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not  but  conceive  theirs  to  be  imperfect.  It  is  fH*ecisel7  the  same  in  that  dm- 
tinction  of  the  virtue  of  an  action  and  the  virtue  oS  the  agent,  which  has  pro- 
duced so  much  c(Hifusion  in  the  theory  of  morals.  We  conceive,  in  the  one 
case,  the  moral  vision  of  the  agent  with  the  lens  interposed,  in  the  other  case 
without  the  lens ;  aqd  we  make  in  the  one  case  an  dlowance,  which  we  can- 
not make  in  the  other.  But  still  I  must  repeat,  that,  in  makmg  this  very 
allowance,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  difference  of  circumstances  that  we 
make  it,  and  that  we  cannot  justly  extend  the  difference  from  die  mere  me- 
dium to  the  living  principle  on  which  moral  vision  depends^ 

When  we  speak  of  an  action,  then,  as  virtuous,  we  speak  of  it  as  separated 
from  all  those  accidental  intermixtures  of  circumstances,  which  may  cloud 
the  discrimination  of  an  individual ;  when  we  speak  of  a  person  as  virtuous, 
we  speak  of  him  as  acting  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  such  accidaiital 
circumstances ;  and'  though  his  action,  considered  as  an  action  which  might 
have  been  performed  by  any  man  under  the  influence  of  other  circumstan- 
ces, may  excite  our  moral  disapprobation  in  a  very  high  degree,  our  disap- 
probation is  not  extended  to  him.  The  emotion  which  he  excites  is  }n^, 
not  any  modification  of  dislike.  We  wish  that  he  had  been  better  bfiMmaed ; 
and  when  his  general  conduct  has  impressed  us  favourably,  we  feel  perfect 
confidence,  that,  in  the  present  instance  also,  if  he  had  beenbettar  ia&roied, 
he  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

In  reducing  all  the  various  conceptions,  or  at  least  the  conceptions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  various,  of  duty,  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  lo  this  one  feel- 
ing, which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions — a  feeling  which  I 
am  obliged  to  t^m  moral  approbation  or  dbapprobation,  because  there  is  no 
other  word  in  use  to  denote  it,  though  I  am  aware,  that  appriAaiion  waddu- 
approhaiwnj  which  seem  words  of  judgment  rather  than  of  emotion,  are  not 
terms  sufficiently  vivid  to  suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sentiment  which 
I  wish  to  express,  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  in  some  degree  freed  this  most 
interesting  subject  from  much  superfluous  argumentation.  Why  do  we 
consider  certain  actions  as  morally  righi^ — certain  actions  as  morally  vfrangi 
why  do  we  consider  ourselves  as  morally  bound  to  perform  certain  actions, 
— ^to  abstain  from  certain  other  actions?  why  do  we  feel  moral  approbatioD 
of  those  who  perform  certain  actions, — amoral  disapprobation  of  those  who 
perform  certain  other  actions?  For  an  answer  to  all  these,  I  would  refer  to 
the  simple  emotion,  as  that  on  which  alone  the  moral  distinction  b  founded. 
The  very  conceptions  of  the  rectitude,  the  obligation,  the  approvableness,  are 
involved  in  the  reeling  of  the  approbation  itself.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  the  feeling,  and  not  to  have  these,— or,  to  speak  still  more  precisely,  these 
conceptions  are  only  the  feeling  itself  variously  referred  in  its  relation  to  the 
person  and  the  circumstance.  To  know  that  we  should  feel  oursehres  un- 
worthy of  self-esteem,  and  objiects  rather  of  self-abhorrence,  if  we  did  not  act 
in  a  certain  manner,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
as  it  b  to  feel  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  action  itself.  We  are  so  constituted, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  certain  circumstances,  not  to  have  this  feeling; 
and,  having  the  feeling,  we  must  have  the  notions  of  virtue,  obHgatioo, 
merit.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  inquire  why  we  are  so  constituted, — as  it  is 
vain  for  us  to  inquire  why  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  rejoice  at  any  pros- 
perous event,  or  to  grieve  at  any  calamity;— H)r  why  we  cannot  perceive 
any  change,  without  believii^,  that  in  future  the  same  antecedent  circum- 
stances will  be  foUowed  by  the  same  consequents.    I  may  remark,  too,  that. 
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as  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  it  b  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  beKef  of  the 
similarity  of  the  future  to  the  past,  simple  as  this  belief  may  seem  tq  be,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time  the  conceptions  of  cause,  e^ct,  power ;  so,  in 
the  case  of  moral  approbation,  and  disapprobation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  ^ 
have  these  feelings,  nowever  simple  tfa^y  may  at  first  appear,  without  the 
conception  of  duty,  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  w.hich  are  involved  in  the  dis- 
tinctive moral  feeling,  but  do  not  produce  it,  as  our  notions  of  power,  cause, 
effect,  are  involved  in  our  belief  of  the  similarly  of  the  fiiture  to  the  past ;  but 
are  not  notions  which  previous^  existed  and  produced  the  belief;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  these  notions  are  not  involved  in  the  feelioff,  which  is  sim- 
ple, but  are  rather  references  made  of  this  <Hie  sample  feelmg  to  dii^ntv 
objects. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to  inquire  why  we  feel  the  obligation 
to  perform  certain  actions,  I  must  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  inquiries 
into  the. nature  of  the  mind  itself.     Beyond  it  we  may  still  inquire,  and  dis- 
cover what  we  wish  to  find,  not  in  our  own  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  that 
Supreme  Benevolence  which  formed  us.    We  do  not  see,  indeed,  m  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itself,  any  reason  that  the  present  should  be  considered  by 
us  as  representative  of  the  future.    We  know,  however,  that  if  man  had 
not  been  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  future  trsun  of  physical  events  to  resem- 
ble the  past,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  exist,  because  be 
could  not  have  provided  what  was  necessary  for  preserving  his  existence, 
nor  avoided  the  dangers  which  would  then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at 
every  step ;  and.  knowbg  the  necessity  of  this  belief  to  our  very  existence, 
we  cannot  think  of  Him  who  formed  us  to  exist  without  discovering,  in  His 
provident  goodness^  the  reason  of  the  belief  itself.     But«if  the  existence  of 
man  would  have  been  brief  and  precarious,  without  this  fiuth  in  the  similar- 
ity of  the  future,  it  would  not  have  been  so  wretched  as  if  the  mind  had  not 
been  rendered  susceptible  of  the  feelings  which  we  have  now  been  con,ader- 
ing,  the  feelings  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  the  notions  and'affec- 
tions  that  originate  m  these.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  to  you  this 
wretchedness— -the  wretchedness  of  a  world,  in  which  sucn  feelings  were  not 
a  part  of  the  mental  coostitution-~a  world  without  vutue-— without  love  of 
man  or  love  of  God — ^in  which,  wherever  a  human  being  met  a  human  being, 
he  met  him  as  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  living  onty  to  fear,  and  to  destroy,  and 
dying,  to  leave  on  the  earth  a  carcass  still  less  loathsome  in  all  its  loathsome- 
ness, than  the  living  form  which  had  been  animated  but  with  guilt.     Our 
only  comfort  in  considering  such  a  cbreadiul  society  is,  that  it  could  not  kHie 
subsist,  and  that  the  earth  must  soon  have  been  freed  from  the  misery  which 
disgraced  it. 

We  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  tohy  our  mind  has  been  so  constituted  as  to 
have  these  emotions ;  and  our  inquiry  leads  us,  as  all  ether  mquiries  ultiipately 
lead  us,  to  the  provident  goodness  of  Him  by  whom  we  were.  made.  God, 
the  author  of  all  our  enj<^ments,  has  willed  us  to  be  moral  beings,  for  he 
could  not  will  us  to  be  ha(>pv,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  term,  without  ren- 
dering us  capable  of  practismg  and  admiring  virtue. 
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LECTURE  LXXIV. 

AN  ACTION  IN  MORALS,  IS  NOTHING  BUT  THE  AGENT  ACTING.— APPA- 
RENT EXCEPTIONS  TO  THIS  DOCTRINE.— SOPHISTRY  OF  THOSE  WHO 
CONTEND  THAT  MmtAL  DISTINCTIONS  ARE  ACCIDENTAL.— MISTAKES 
OF  BOUNDER  MORALISTS  THAT  HAVE  GIVEN  SOME  COUNTENANCE  TO 
THIS  SOPHISTRY^VIRTUE  AND  VICE  MERE  ABSTRACTIONS^THEMIND 
SOMETIMES  IS  INCAPABLE  OF  PERCEIVING  MORAL  DISTINCTIONS,  AS 
WHEN  UNDER  THE-  INFLUENCE  OF  EXTREME  PASSION.— 3.  THE  COM- 
PLEXITY OF  ACTIONS  MAY  MISLEAD  US  IN  OUR  ESTIMATE  OF  GOOD 
AND  EVXL^-a  ASSOCIATION  MAY  ALSO  MISLEAD  US. 

The  object  of  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen^  was  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  source  of  our  notioos  of  moral  excellence  and  moral  cb- 
linquency^ — the  primary  moral  notions  to  which,  as  the  directors  of  conduct, 
every  etmcal  inquiry  must  relate. 

In  this  elucidation  of  a  subject,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  subjects 
which  can  come  under  our  review,  since  it  comprehends  all  that  is  admired 
and  loved  by  us  in  man,  and  all  that  is  loved  by  us  and  adored  in  God,  I  en- 
deavoured to  free  the  inquiry,  as  much  as  possible,  from  every  thing  which 
might  cucumber  it,— particularly  to  explain  to  you  the  real  meaning  of  some 
distinctions,  which,  as  commonlv  misunderstood,  have  led  to  much  superflu- 
ous disputation  on  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  pardy  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
consistencies and  confusion  which  they  seem  to  involve,  have  had  the  still 
more  unfortunate  effect  of  leading  some  minds  to  disbelief,  or  doubt,  of  the 
essential  distinctions  of  morality  itself. 

The  most  important  of  these  misconceptions  relate  to  our  notions  of  virtue, 
obligation,  merit, — ^for  the  origin  of  which,  writers  on  ethics  are  accustomed 
to  have  recourse  to  different  feelings,  and  different  sources  of  feeling,  but 
which,  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  have  all  their  origin  in  one  emotion,  or 
vivid  sentiment  of  the  mmd — that  vivid  sentiment  which  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
moral  approbation.  An  action^  though  we  often  speak  of  it  abstractly,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  thing  which  exists  independently  of  the  agent.  It  is 
some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  supposed,  whom  we  contemplate  when  this 
sentiment  of  approbation,  in  any  case  arises, — an  agent  placed,  or  imagined 
to  be  placed,  in  certaio  circumstances,  havine  certain  views,  willing  and  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  of  benefit  or  injury.  What  the  agent  is,  as  an  object  of 
our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  that  his  action  is — ^ior  his  action  is  himself 
acting.  We  say,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  that  an  action  is  wrong,  without  any 
loss  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  agent  m  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  have  been  placed,— that  it  is  absolutely  wrong,  relatively  right ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  action^  of  which  we  speak  as  right  and  wrong  in  differ- 
ent circumstances,  is  truly,  as  I  showed  you,  in  these  different  circumstances, 
2i  different  action  ; — that  is  to  say,  we  consider  a  different  ageot,  acting  with 
different  views — in  which  case  it  is  as  absurd  to  term  the  moral  action,  that 
which  excites  our  approbation  or  disapprobation, — the  same  as  it  would  be 
to  term  a  virtuous  sovereign  and  his  tyrannical  successor  the  same,  because 
they  have  both  been  seated  on  the  same  throne,  and  worn  the  same  robes 
and  diadem.    One  individual  putting  another  individual  to  death  excites  in 
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us  abhorrence,  if  we  think  of  the  murderer  and  the  murdered  is  friends,  or 
even  as  indifierent  strangs^.  But  we  say,  that  the  same  action  of  putting  to 
death  implies,  relatively  nothing  immoral,  if  theindividuaLdainwerearolwer 
entering  our  dweUing  at  midnight,  or  an  enemy  invading  our  country.  It 
surely,  however,  requires  no  very  subtile  discernment  to  perceive,  that  the 
murderer  of  the  friend  and  the  destroyer  of  the  foe,^-beii^  agents,  actmg 
with  difierent  views,  in  different  circumstances, — ^their  actions,  which  are 
only  brief  expressions  of  themselves,  as  acting  in  difierent  circumstances,  are 
truly  difierent ;  and,  being  difierent,  may  of  course  be  supposed  to  excite 
dififerent  feelings  in  him  who  considers  them,  without  any  anomaly  of  moral 
judgment.  The  same  action,  in  its  only  true  sense  of  sameness, — that  is  to 
say,  the  same  frame  of  mind,  in  circumstances  precisely  similar,— cannot, 
then,  be  relatively  right  and  absolutely  wrong;  as  if  the  moral  distbclion 
were  loose  and  arbitrary.  If  it  be  relatively  right,  it  is  absolutely  right ;  and 
what  we  call  the  absolute  action  that  is  wrong,  is  a  dififerent  action— an  ac« 
tion  as  different  from  that  which  we  term  relatively  right,  as  a  morass  is  dif* 
ferent  from  a  green  meadow — ^which  are  both  plains,— or  a  clear  rivulet 
from  a  muddy  canal— which  are  both  streams.  We  do  not  say,  that  a  mo- 
rass, though  relativelv  ugly,  is,  with  all  its  relative  ugliness,  absolutdy  beau- 
tiful, because  it  would  be  beautiful  in  other  circumstances, — if  drained,  and 
covered  with  verdure,  and  blooming  with  the  wild  flowers  of  summer, — ^and 
still  gayer  with  the  happy  faces  of  little  groups,  that  may  perhaps  be  frolick- 
ing in  delight,  where  before  all  was  stillness  and  desolation.  Such  a  meadow 
is,  indeed,  beautiful;  but,  to  our  senses,  that  judge  only  of  what  is  before 
them,  ndtof  what  the  immediate  object  might  have  "been,  o^  might  stiU  be  in 
other  circumstances,  such  a  meadow  is  not  a  morass ;  and  as  little,  or  rather 
far  less,  is  the  slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one  of  those  awful 
fields  on  which  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people  waits  on  the  triumph  of  a 
single  hour,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  b'st  of  actions  with  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless,  though  with  complete  similarity  of  resuk  in  the 
death  of  others.  If  the  efiect  alone  could  be  said  to  constitute  the  moral 
action — ^both  terminate  equally  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  both  im- 
ply the  intention  of  destroying. 

An  action,  then,  as  capable  of  being  considered  by  us,  is  not  a  thing 
in  itself,  which  may  have  various  relations  to  various  agents,  but  is  only 
another  name  for  some  agent,  of  whom  we  speak,  real  or  supposed  ;  and 
whatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  therefore  necessarily  some  feeling  for 
an  agent.  The  virtue  of  an  action  is  the  virtue  of  the  agent, — his  ment, — 
his  conformity  to  duty  or  moral  obligation.  There  is,  in  short,  an  approva- 
bleness,  which  is  felt  on  considering  certain  actions ;  and  our  reference  of  this 
vivid  sentiment  to  the  action  that  excites  it,  is  all  which  is  meant  by  any  of 
those  terms.  We  are  not  to  make  separate  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  that 
principle  of  the  mind,  by  ^ich  we  discover  the  rectitude  of  an  action,  and 
dien  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  obligation  to  perform  it,  and  then  into  the 
merit  of  the  agent ;  but  we  have  one  feeling  excited  in  us  by  the  agent  act- 
ing m  a  certain  manner, — ^which  is  virtue,  moral  obligation,  merit,  according 
as  the  same  action  is  considered  in  point  of  time,  when  it  is  the  subject,  be- 
fore performance,  of  deliberation  and  choice,— of  actual  performance,  when 
chosen, — or  of  memory,  when  already  performed.  It  is  all  which  we  mean 
by  moral  oWigation,  when  we  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  previously  to  his 
action,  that,  if  he  were  not  to  perform  the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on 
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hmunlf  with  <U^(U8t,  and  with  tbe  certaintjr  that  otheis  would  look  on  him 
with  abhonrenee.    his  all  which  we  meaD  hy  the  virtue  of  the  agent,  when 
we  consider  him  acting  in  conibrmity  with  this  view.    It  is  meriif  when  we 
consider  him  to  kaoe  aded  b  this  way ; — the  term  which  we  use,  varying, 
you  perceive,  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  action  is  regarded  by  us  as  present, 
past,  or  future,  and  the  moral  sentiment  in  all  alike  being  only  that  one  sim- 
ple vivid  feeling,  which  rises  immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the  action. 
The  (mprovableneis  of  an  action,  then, — ^to  use  a  barbarous,  but  expres- 
sive word,— is  at  once  all  these  qualities ;  and  the  approvableness  is  merely 
the  relation  which  certain  actions  bear  to  certain  feelings  that  arise  in  our 
mind  on  tbe  cootem[riation  of  these  actionsi — ^feelings,  that  arise  to  our  feeble 
heart  with  instant  warning  or  direction,  as  if  they  were  the  voice  of  some 
guardian  power  within  us,  that,  in  the  virtues  of  others,  points  out  what  is 
worthy  of  our  imitation, — ^in  their  vices  what  we  cannot  imitate,  without  being 
unworthy  of  the  gbrious  endowments  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and  unwor- 
thy, loo,  of  the  love  of  Ifiiit,  who,  though  known  to  as  by  His  Power,  is  known 
t>  us  still  more  as  the  Highest  Goodnets^  and  who,  in  all  the  infinite  gifts 
which  he  has  lavished  on  us,  has  conferred  on  us  no  blessing  so  inesdmable, 
as  the  capacity  which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  and  loving  what  is  good*    To  say 
that  an  action  excites  in  us  thu  feeling,  and  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  us  right, 
or  virtuous,  or  conformable  to  duty*  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing;  and 
an  action,  which  does  not  excite  in  us  this  feeling,  cannot  appear  to  us  right, 
virtuous,  conformable  to  duty, — any  more  than  an  object  can  be  counted  by 
us  brilliant,  which  uniformly  appears  to  us  obscure,— or  obscure,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  uniformly  brilliant.    To  this  ultimate  fkct,  in  the  constitutioQ  of 
of  our  nature,— the  principle,  or  original  tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  we  are  susceptible  of  moral  emodons,— we  must  al- 
ways come  in  esdmating  virtue,  whatever  analyses  we  may  make,  or  may 
think  that  we  have  made.     It  is  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  like  the 
kindred  emodon  of  beau^.     Our  feeling  oi  beauty  is  not  the  mere  percep- 
tion of  forms  and  coburs,  or  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  certain  combina- 
uons  of  forms ;  it  is  an  emotion  arising  from  tliese,  indeed,  but  distinct  from 
them.     Our  feeling  of  moral  excellence^  in  like  manner,  is  not  the  mere  per- 
ception of  difibrent  actions,  or  the  discovery  of  the  physical  good  which  these 
may  produce ;  it  is  an  emotion  of  a  very  different  kind, — a  light  within  our 
breast,  from  which,  as  from  the  very  effulgence  of  the  purest  of  all  truths, 

'^  Is  humao  fortune  gladden'd  with  the  rays 

Of  Virtue, — ^with  the  moral  colours  thrown 

On  every  walk  of  this  our  social  scene, 

Adorning  for  the  eye  of  sods  and  men 

The  passions,  actions,  haoitudes  of  life, 

And  rendering  Earth,  like  Heaven,  a  sacred  place, 

Where  love  and  praise  may  take  delight  to  dwell."  * 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain  actions,  and  disapprobation  of 
certain  other  actions,  no  one  denies.  But  the  feeling  is,  by  many  sophii^cal 
moralists,  ascribed  wholly  to  circumstances  that  are  accidental,  withcxit  any 
greater  ori^nal  tendency  of  die  mind  to  feel,  in  different  circumstances  of 
human  action,  one  or  other  of  these  emotions.  If  man  could  be  bom  with 
every  facuhy  in  its  highest  excellence,  capable  of  distinguishmg  all  the  re- 

"  PlMMiras  ef  ImagiiMtioiir-^  form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  v.  161—157. 
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mote  as  weD  as  aD  the  imme<Kate  ccxisequences  of  actiona,  but  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  educatioo,he  would,  thej  suppose,  look  with  equal  moral  love, 
or  rather,  with  uDiform  and  equal  lodi&rence  of  regard,  on  him  who  has 
plunged  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of  hb  benefactor,  and  on  him  who  has  risked 
his  own  life  for  the  preservation  of  his  enemy.  Iliere  are  philosophers,  and 
philosopbers,  too,  who  consider  themselves  peculiarly  worthy  of  that  name, 
from  the  nicety  of  their  analyns  of  aU  that  is  complex  in  action, — ^who  can 
look  on  die  mtllicms  of  millions  of  mankind,  in  every  climate  and  age,  min- 
gling together  in  a  society  that  subsists  only  by  the  continued  belief  of  the 
moral  duties  of  all  to  all, — ^who  can  mark  every  where,  sacri6ces  made  by 
the  generous,  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  thev  love,  and  every  where 
an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices^ — not  the  voices  of  the  timid  and  me  igno* 
rant  only  mbglbg  in  the  praise,  but  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers, 
bearing,  witk  the  peasant  and  the  child,  their  united  testimonies  to  the  great 
truth,  mat  man  is  virtuous  in  promoting  the  hsmpiness  of  man ; — there  are 
min^  which  can  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  which  can  turn  away,  to  seek,  in 
some  savage  island,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may  seem  to  be  discor* 
dant  with  me  whole  great  harmony  of  mankind  ! 

When  an  inquirer  of  this  class,  after  perusing  every  narrative  of  every 
nation,  m  every  part  of  (he  |lobe, — ^with  a  faith  for  all  that  is  monstrous  in 
morality,  as  ready  as  his  disbelief  of  prodigies  in  [Aysics  less  marvellous, 
which  the  same  voyagers  and  travellers  relate, — ^has  collected  his  litde  stock 
of  facts,  or  of  reports  which  are  to  him  as  facts, — he  comes  forward,  in  the 
c(»fideDce  of  overthrowing  with  these  the  whde  system  of  public  morals,  as 
far  as  that  system  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  any  original  moral  difierence 
of  actions.  He  finds,  indeed,  every  where  else,  parricide  looked  upon  with 
abhorrence ;  but  he  can  prove  this  to  be  wholly  accidental,  because  he  has 
found,  OD  some  dismal  ccMUst,  some  miserable  tribe,  in  which  it  is  customary 
to  put  the  aged  to  death  when  very  infirm,  and  in  which  the  son  is  the  per- 
son who  takes  upon  him  this  office.  For  almost  every  virtue,  which  the 
world  acknowledges  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  social 
nature,  he  has,  in  like  manner,  some  little  fiict,  which  proves  the  world  to  be 
in  an  error.  Some  of  these  he  finds  even  in  the  usages  of  civilized  life. 
What  is  right  on  one  side  of  a  mountain,  is  wrong  on  the  opposite  ade  of  it ; 
and  a  river  is  sometimes  the  boundary  of  a  virtue,  as  much  as  of  an  empire. 
"  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  fixed  principles  of  morality,"  he  says,  ^  when 
morality  itself  seems  to  be  incessandy  fluctuating  f " 

Morality  is  incessandy  fluctuating;  or  radier,  according  to  this  system, 
there  is  no  morality,  at  least  no  natural  tendency  to  the  distinction  of  actions, 
as  moral  or  immoral,  and  we  have  only  a  few  casual  prejudices,  which  we 
have  chosen  to  call  virtues, — prejudices  which  a  slight  diflference  of  circum- 
stance might  have  reversed,  maxing  the  lover  of  mankind  odious  to  us,  and 
giving  all  our  reeard  to  the  robber  and  the  murderer.  We  prefer,  indeed^ 
at  present,  Aureuus  to  Caligula ;  but  a  single  prejudice,  more  or  less,  or  at 
least  a  few  prejudices  additional,  might  have  made  Caliguhi  the  object  of 
universal  love,  lo  which  his  character  is  in  itself  as  well  entided,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  that  philosophic  emperor,  who  was  as  much  an  honour  to  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  imperial  purple.  And  in  what  world  is  this  said  i^  In  a  world 
in  which  Caligula  has  never  had  a  single  admirer,  in  all  the  multitudes  to 
whom  his  history  has  become  known, — a  world,  in  which,  if  we  were  to 
WDsider  the  innumerable  actk>ns  that  are  performed  in  it,  at  any  one  instant, 
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we  should  be  wearied  with  countiog  those  which  fiirnish  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  moral  distinctions,  by  the  complacency  of  virtue,  or  the  remorse  of 
vice,  and  the  general  admiration  or  disgust  and  abhorrence,  with  which  the 
virtue,  when  known  to  others,  is  loved,  and  the  vice  detested,  long  before 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  a  single  action  that,  in  the  contrariety  of  gene- 
ral sentiment  with  respect  to  it,  might  furnish  even  one  feeble  exceptioD. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it  must  still  be  altowed,  the  moral 
scene  does  truly  exhibit.  But  are  they,  indeed,  proofs  of  the  absolute  ori- 
ginal indifference  of  all  actions  to  our  regard  ?  Or  do  they  not  merely  seem 
to  be  exceptions,  because  we  have  not  made  distinctions  and  limitations 
which  it  was  necessary  to  make  ? 

It  often  happens,  that  by  contending  for  too  much  in  a  controversy,  we  M 
to  establish  truths  that  appear  doubtful,  only  because  they  are  mingled  with 
doubtful,  or  false  propositions,  for  which  we  contend  as  strenuously  as  *for 
die  true.  This,  I  thimc,  has  taken  place,  in  some  degree,  in  the  great  con- 
troversy as  to  morals.  In  our  zeal  for  the  absolute  immutabili^  of  nioral 
disdnctions,  we  liave  made  the  argument  for  original  tendencies  to  moral 
feeling  appear  less  strong,  by  extending  it  too  far;  and  facts,  therefore,  have 
seemed  to  be  exceptions,  wnich  could  not  have  seemed  to  be  so,  if  we  had 
been  a  little  more  moderate  in  our  universal  affirmation. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  species  of  accordance  is  for  which  we 
may  safely  contend. 

That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general  name  for  certain  ac- 
tions, which  agree  in  exciting,  when  contemplated,  a  certain  emoticm  of  the 
mind,  I  trust,  I  have  abready  sufficiendy  shown.  There  is  no  virtue,  no  vice, 
but  there  are  virtuous  agents,  vicious  agents, — that  is  to  say,  persons  whose 
acdons  we  cannot  contemplate  without  a  certain  instant  emotion ;  and  what 
we  term  the  law  of  nature,  in  its  relation  to  certain  actions,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  general  agreement  of  this  sentiment,  in  relation  to  those  actions. 
In  thinking  of  virtue,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  any 
thing  self-existing,  like  the  universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  eternal, 
like  the  Platonic  ideas ;  but  a  felt  relation  and  nothing  more.  We  are  to 
consider  only  agents,  and  the  emotions  which  these  agents  excite ;  and  all 
which  we  mean  by  the  moral  difierences  of  actions,  is  £eir  tendency  to  ex- 
cite one  emotion  rather  than  another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only  of  the  relation  of  certain  ac- 
tions, as  contemplated,  to  certain  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
template them,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  have  any  universality  beyond  that  of  the 
minds  in  which  these  emotions  arise.  We  speak  always,  therefore,  relative- 
ly to  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  not  to  what  we  msghi  have  been  consti- 
tuted to  admire,  if  we  had  been  created  by  a  different  Being,  but  to  what 
we  are  constituted  to  admire,  and  what,  in  our  present  circumstances,  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  with  instant  love  or  abhorrence,  it  is  impossible  tor  us 
not  to  believe  to.be,  in  like  manner,  the  objects  of  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, to  him  who  has  endowed  us  with  feehngs  so  admirably  accordant  with 
all  those  other  gracious  purposes  which  we  discover  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of  philosophic  precision,  a  term  ex- 
pressive only  of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our  mind  to  certain  ac- 
tions that  are  contemplated  by  us  ;-^ts  universality  is  co-extensive  with  the 
minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise,  and  this  is  all  which  we  can  mean  by  the 
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eflsential  diBtinctions  of  morality,  even  though  all  mankind  wert  supposed  by 
us  at  every  moment,  to  ftel  precisely  the  same  emotions,  on  contemplating 
the  same  actions. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  all  mankind  do  not  feel  at  every  mo- 
ment precisely  the  same  emotions,  on  contemphtmg  actions  that  are  precise- 
ly the  same ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  limitations,  even 
of  this  relative  universality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  moments  m  which  the 
mind  is  wholly  incapable  of  perceiving  moral  differences — that  is  to  say,  in 
which  the  emotions  that  constitute  the  feeling  of  these  moral  differences  do 
not  arise.  Such  are  all  the  moments  of  very  violent  passion.  When  the 
impetuosity  of  the  passion  is  abated,  bdeed,  we  perceive  that  we  have  done 
what  we  now  look  upon  with  horror,  but  when  our  passion  was  most  violent, 
we  were  truly  blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what  it  permitted  us  to  see. 
The  moral  emotion  has  not  arisen,  because  the  whole  soul  was  occupied  with 
a  different  species  of  feeling.  The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general 
tendencies  of  actions  to  excite  this  emotion,  are  not  on  this  account  less  cer- 
tain ;  or  we  must  say,  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and  all  other  truths,  are 
uncertain,  since  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  passion,  would  be  equally  incapable 
of  distinguishing  these.  He  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge, 
and  who  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  his  feet,  may,  indeed,  while  he  pulls 
out  his  dagger  from  the  heart  that  is  quivering  beneath  it,  be  incapable  of 
feeling  the  crime  which  he  has  committed;  but  would  he  at  that  moment  be 
abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four,  or  the  cube  of  two  ?  All  in  his  mind,  at  that 
moment,  b  one  wild  state  of  agitation,  which  allows  nothing  to  be  fek  but 
the  agitation  itself. 

"  while  the  human  heart  is  thus  agitated,"  it  has  been  said,  "  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  a  thousand  passions,  that  sometimes  imite  and  sometimes  op- 
pose each  other, — ^to  engrave  laws  on  it,  is  to  engrave  them  not  on  sand,  but 
on  a  wave  diat  is  never  at  rest.  What  eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the 
sacred  characters !" 

*<  Vain  declamation !"  answers  the  writer  iirom  whom  I  quote.  *'  If  we 
do  not  read  the  characters,  it  is  not  because  our  sight  is  too  weak  to  discern 
them,  it  is  because  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  on  them ;  or,  if  they  be  indistin- 
guishable, it  is  only  for  a  moment" 

"  The  heart  of  man,"  he  continues, ''  may  be  considered,  allegorically,  as 
an  island,  almost  level  with  the  water  which  bathes  it«  On  the  pure  white 
marble  of  the  island  are  engraved  the  holy  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Near  these  characters  is  one  who  bends  his  eyes  respectfully  on  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  reads  it  aloud.  He  is  the  lover  of  Virtue,  tne  Genius  of  the  island. 
The  water  around  is  in  continual  agitation.  The  slightest  zephyr  raises  it 
into  billows.  It  then  covers  the  inscription.  We  no  longer  see  the  charac- 
ters. We  no  longer  hear  the  Genius  read.  But  the  calm  soon  rises  fi*om 
the  bosom  of  the  storm.  The  island  re-appears  white  as  before, — and  the 
Genius  resumes  his  employment." 

That  passion  has  a  momentary  influence  in  blinding  us  to  moral  dbtinc- 
tions,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  an  influence  to  prevent  the  rise  of  certain 
emotions,  that,  but  for  the  stronger  feeling  of  the  passion  itself,  would  arise, 
may  then  be  admitted ;  but  the  influence  is  momentary,  or  little  more  than 
momentary,  and  extends,  as  we*  have  seen,  even  to  those  truths  which  are 
commonly  considered  as  best  entitled  to  the  appeUation  of  universal.    The 
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lioDS  produce,  that  an  action  is  nodimg  in  itself; — ^tbat  a]l  which  we  truly 
consider  m  it  is  the  agent  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  feeling  certain  de* 
aires,*  willing  certain  changes — and,  that  our  approbation  and  disapprobation 
may  therefore  vary,  without  any  fickleness  on  our  part,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diiSerent  views  which  we  form  of  the  intention  of  the  agent. 
In  every  complicated  case,  therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  wonderful,  that  difier- 
ent  individuals  should  judge  differendy,  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  truly  won- 
derful if  they  should  judge  alike,  since  it  would  imply  a  far  nicer  measure- 
ment than  any  of  which  we  are  capable,  of  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  the 
complex  results  of  human  action,  and  a  power  of  discerning  what  is  secretly 
passing  in  the  heart,  which  man  does  not  possess,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  suppose  man,  in  any  circumstances,  capable  of  possessing. 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  approve  difiercndy,  because  we  are, 
in  truth,  incapable  of  disdnguishing  all  the  moral  elements  of  the  action,  and 
may  fix  our  attention  on  some  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Our  taste, 
in  Uke  manner,  distinguishes  what  is  sweet  and  what  is  bitter,  when  thiese  are 
simply  presented  to  us ;— and  there  are  substances,  which  are  no  sooner  put 
in  the  litde  mouth  of  the  infant,  than  he  seems  to  feel  from  them  pleasure  or 
pain.  He  distinguishes  the  sweet  from  the  hitter,  as  he  distinguishes  them  in 
after  life.  Who  is  there  who  denies  that  there  is,  in  the  original  sensibility  of 
the  infant,  a  tendency  to  cefrtain  preferences  of  this  kind  ; — ^that  there  are 
substances  which  are  naturally  agreeable  to  the  taste,— substances  which  are 
naturallv  disagreeable,-!— and  that  it  requires  no  process  of  education,  no  la- 
hour  Qi  years,  no  addition  of  prejudice  after  prejudice,  to  make  sugar  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  child,  and  wormwood  of  disgust  f  Yet,  in  the  luxury 
of  other  years,  there  are  culinary  preparations  which  the  taste  of  some  ap- 
proves, while  the  taste  of  others  rejects  them ;  and  in  all  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  prevailing  element,  whether  acid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter, 
aromatic.  If  the  morals  of  nations  differed  half  as  much  as  the  cookery  of 
different  nations,  we  might  allow  some  cause  for  disbelief  of  all  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is  there,  who  contends,  from 
the  approbation  which  one  nation  gives  to  a  sauce  or  a  ragout,  which  almost 
sickens  him — that  the  sweet  does  not  naturally  differ  from  the  bitter,  as  more 
agreeable,  the  aromatic  from  the  insipid ;  and  that  to  the  infant,  sugar,  worm- 
wood, spice,  are,  as  sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the  same  ? 

We  approve  of  what  we  know,  or  suppose  ourselves  to  know,  and  we  ap- 
prove according  as  we  know  or  suppose,  not  according  to  circumstances 
which  truly  exist,  but  which  exist  unobserved  by  us  and  unsuspected.  It  is 
not  contended,  that  we  come  into  the  world  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  ac- 
tions, which  we  are  afterwards  to  approve  or  disapprove,  for  we  enter  into  the 
world  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  to  happen  in  it ;  but  diat  we  come  into 
existence  with  certain  susceptibilities  of  emotion,  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  after  life,  but  for  the  influence  of  counteracting 
circumstances,  momentary  or  permanent,  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  actions  as  soon  as  they  have  become  fully  known  to  us,  and 
not  to  have  feelings  of  disgust,  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  actions. 
I  am  astonished,  therefore,  that  Paley,  in  stating  the  objection,  *'  that,  if  we 
be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation  of  particular  actions,  we  must  have 
received  also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the  action  we  are  thus 
prompted  to  approve,  which  we  certainly  have  not  received,"  should  have 
stated  this  as  an  objection,  to  which  "  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  answer,"  smce 
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there  is  no  objectioD  to  which  the  answer  is  more  obvious.    There  is  not  a 
feeling  of  the  mind,  however  universal,  to  the  eidstence  of  which  precisely 
the  same  objection  might  not  be  opposed.    There  is  no  part  of  the  world, 
for  example,  in  wl^ich  the  proportions  of  number  and  quantity  are  not  felt  to 
be  the  same.    Four  are  to  twenty  as  twen^  to  a  hundred,  wherever  those 
numbers  are  distinctly  conceived  ;  but,  though  we  come  into  the  world  capa* 
ble  of  feeling  the  truth  of  this  proportion,  when  the  numbers  themselves  shall 
have  been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no  one  surely  contends  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary, for  this  capacity,  that  we  should  come  into  the  world  with  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  particular  numbers.     The  mmd  is,  by  its  original 
constitution,  capable  of  feeling  all  the  sensations  of  colour,  when  different  va- 
rieties of  light  are  presented  to  the  eye  ;  and  it  has  thb  original  constitution, 
without  having  the  actual  sensations,  which  are  to  arise  only  m  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  are  necessary  for  producing  them,  and  which  may  never, 
therefore,  be  states  of  the  mind,  if  the  external  organ  of  vision  be  imperfect. 
Even  the  boldest  denier  of  every  original  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue,  must 
still  allow  that  we  do  at  present  look  with  approbation  on  certain  actions,  with 
disapprobation  on  other  actions,  and  that,  having  these  feelings,  we  must  by 
our  original  constitution,  have  been  capable  of  the  feelings ;  so  that  if  the 
mere  capacity  were  to  imply  the  existing  notions  of  the  actions  that  are  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved,  he  would  be  obliged,  if  this  objection  had  any 
weight,  to  allow,  that,  on  his  own  principles,  we  must  equally  have  innate  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  which  we  have  not,  or  that  we  feel  certain  emotions 
which  we  yet  bad  no  capacity  of  feeling.     But  on  an  objection  which  ap- 
pears to  me  so  very  obviously  futile,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  so  long. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of  that  universality  and  absolute  uni- 
formity of  moral  sentiment,  for  which  some  ethical  writers  have  too  strongly 
contended ; — ^in  the  first  place,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  completely  oc- 
cupied, or  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  extreme  passion ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  when  the  action  which  we  consider  is  not  the  simple  intentional 
production  of  good  as  good,  or  of  evil  as  evil,  in  certain  definite  circumstan- 
ces, but  when  the  result  that  has  b,een  willed  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
which  it  is  difficult  to. discriminate,  and  in  which  the  good  may  occur  to  some 
minds  more  readily,  the  evil  to  other  minds ;  or  in  different  stages  of  society, 
or  different  circumstances  of  external  or  internal  situation,  the  good  may  be 
more  or  less  important,  and  the  evil  more  or  less  important,  so  as  to  have  a 
higher  relative  interest  than  it  otherwise  would  have  possessed. 

To  these  two  limitations  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  third,  that  operates  very 
powerfully  and  widely  on  our  moral  estimates,-— the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  association.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  because  man  is  formed  with  the 
capacity  of  certain  moral  emotions,  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  exempt  from  the  in- 
fluence of  every  other  principle  of  his  constitution.  The  influence  of  associ- 
ation, indeed,  does  not  destroy  his  moral  capacity,  but  it  gives  it  new  objects, 
or  at  least  varies  the  objects  in  which  it  is  to  exercise  itself,  by  suggesting, 
with  peculiar  vividness,  certain  accessory  circumstances,  which  may  vari-; 
ousl^  modify  the  general  sentiment  that  results  from  the  contemplation  of 
particular  actions. 

One  very  extensive  form  of  the  influence  of  association  on  our  moral  sen- 
timents, is  that  which  consists  in  the  application  to  j^aWtcWar  ci»6^  of  feelings 
that  belong  to  a  class.    In  nature  there  are  no  classes.     There  are  only  par- 
•  ticular  actions,  more  or  less  beneficial  or  injurious.     But  we  cannot  consider 
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tbeie  puticular  actioas  loi^  wilbout  diacofering  in  tbMD,  as  id  an j  atber 
number  of  objects  that  n»y  beconaidered  hj  us  at  the  same  time,  certain  re- 
latioos  of  analogy  or  resemUance  of  some  sort  in  consequence  of  which  we 
class  them  together,  and  form  ior  the  whcde  class  one  comprebensiTe  name. 
Such  are  the  generic  words,  justice,  injustice,  malevdence,  benevolence. 
To  these  generic  words,  which,  if  distinguished  from  the  number  of  separate 
actions,  denoted  by  them,  are  mere  words  indented  by  ourselves,  we  gradu- 
ally, fix>m  the  influence  of  association  in  the  feelings  that  have  attended  the 
particular  cases  to  which  the  same  name  has  be^i  applied,  attach  one  mized 
notion,  a  sort  of  compound,  or  modified  whole,  of  the  various  feeling?  wtnch 
the  actions  separately  would  have  excited,  more  vivid  therei(»e,  thao  what 
would  have  arisen  on  the  contemplation  of  some  of  these  actions,  less  vivid 
than  whal  others  mighthave  excited.    It  is  enough  that  an  action  is  one  of  a 
class  which  we  term  umu$t ; — we  feel  instantly  not  the  mere  emotkm  wbich 
the  action  of  itself  would  originally  have  excited,  but  we  fedl  also  that  emo* 
tion  which  has  been  associated  with  the  da$$  of  actions  to  which  the  parti- 
cular action  belongs ;  and  though  the  action  may  be  of  a  kind,  which,  if  ne 
had  formed  no  general  arrangement,  would  have  excited  but  slight  emotioD, 
as  implying  no  very  great  injury  produced  or  intended,  it  thus  excites  a  far 
more  vivid  feelii^,  by  borrowing,  as  it  were,  from  other  analogous  and  more 
atrocious  actions,  that  are  comprehended  under  the  same  general  term,  the 
feeling  which  they  would  originally  have  excited.    It  b  quite  evident,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  in  a  civilized  counuy,  in  which  property  is  largely  possessed, 
and  complicated  in  its  tenure,  and  as  in  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be 
transferred,  the  infringement  of  property  must  be  an  object  of  peculiar  ioapor- 
tance,  and  what  is  commonly  termed  justice,  in  regard  to  it,  be  a  virtue  of 
essential  value,  and  injustice  Zr  crime  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare many  checks,  and  which  is  thence  regarded  as  of  no  slight  delinqueDcj. 
The  othoce  of  the  tran^ressor  is  estimated,  in  such  a  case,  not  by  the  little 
evil  which,  in  any  particular  case,  he  may  intentionally  have  occasioned  to 
another  individual,  but,  m  a  great  degree  also,  by  the  amount  of  evil  which 
would  arise  in  a  system  of  socieQr  constituted  as  that  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  is  constituted,  if  all  men  were  to  be  equally  regardless  of  the  right  of 
property  in  others.     When  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  tendency  to  theft,  in 
many  barbarous  islanders  of  whom  navigators  teU  us,  and  of  the  very  litde 
shame  which  they  seemed  to  feel  on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we 
carry  along  with  us  our  own  classes  of  actions,  and  the  emotions  to  wbich  our 
own  general  rules,  resulting  from  our  own  complicated  social  state,  have  giv- 
en rise.    We  forget,  that,  to  those  who  consider  an  action  simply  as  it  is,  the 
guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object  that  is  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  evil  in- 
tentionally produced  in  the  particular  case,''^-'-and  that  the  theft  which  they  con- 
template, is  not,  therefore,  m  its  moral  aspect,  the  same  offence  that  is  omtem- 
plated  by  us.     I  need  not  trace  out,  in  other  cases,  the  influence  of  general 
rules,  which  you  must  be  able  to  trace  with  sufficient  precision  for  yourselves. 
Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  association  operates.     But  it  is 
not  in  general  rules  alone  that  the  influence  of  the  associating  principle  is  to 
be  traced.    It  extends  in  some  degree  to  all  our  moral  feelinss.     There  is 
no  education,  indeed,  which  can  make  the  pure  benevolence  of  others  hate- 
ful to  us,  unless  by  that  very  feeling  of  our  own  inferiority  which  implies  in 
envy  itself  our  reverence,  and  consequendy,  our  moral  approbation  of  what 
we  hate, — no  education  which  can  make  pure  deliberate  malice  in  others  an 
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object  of  our  esteem.  But,  if  there  be  any  drcumstances  accompanying 
the  benevolence  and  malice,  which  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  tne  one, 
and  the  elevation  Vf  the  other,  the  influence  of  association  may  be  excited 
powerfully,  in  this  way,  by  fixing  our  attention  more  vividly  on  these  slight 
acgorapanying  circumstances.  The  fearlessness  which  often  attends  vice, 
may  be  raised  into  an  importance  beyond  its  merit,  in  savage  ages,  in  which 
fearlessness  is  more  important  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  in  which  pow- 
er and  glory  seem  to  wait  on  it ;  the  yielding  gentleness  of  benevolence  may, 
in  such  circumstances,  appear  timidity,  or,  at  least,  a  degree  of  softness  un- 
worthy of  the  perfect  man.  In  like  manner,  when  a  vice  is  the  vice  of  those 
whom  we  love,— of  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  parent, — the  influence  of  associa- 
tion may  lessen,  and  overconie  our  moral  disapprobation,  not  by  rendering 
the  vice  in  itselif  an  object  of  our  esteem,  but  bv  rendering  it  impossible  foe 
us  to  feel  a  vivid  disapprobalioa  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  mingling,  there- 
fore some  portion  of  this  very  regard  b  our  contemptation  of  all  their  actions* 
It  is  because  we  have  the  virtue  of  loving  our  benefactor,  or  friend,  or  parent, 
that  we  seem  not  to  feel,  in  so  lively  a  manner,  the  unworthiness  of  that  vice, 
which  is  partly  lost  to  our  notice,  in  the  general  emotbn  of  our  gratitude* 
But  when  we  strip  away  these  illusbns,  or  when  the  vice  is  pure  intentional 
malice,  which  no  circumstance  of  association  can  embellish,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible for  us  to  look  upon  it  with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
turn  avray  with  loathbg  from  him  whose  whole  existente  seems  to  be  devot- 
ed to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  to  rejoice,  as  we  look  upon  him,  that  we 

are  not  what  he  is. 

• 

"  Ite  ipsi  in  vettnB  penetralia  mentis  et  intus 
/  Incisos  apices,  et  scripta  volumina  mentis 

Inspicite,  et  eenitam  vobiscum  agnoscite  legem. 
QoiB  ritiis  adeo  stolide,  oblectatur  apertis^ 
Ut  quod  agit  velit  ipse  pali  ?    Hendacia  fallaz, 
Furta  rapaX)  furiosum  atrox,  homicida  cruentum 
Damnat  et  in  moechum  gladios  distringit  adulter. 
Ergo  omnes  una  in  vita  cum  lege  creati 
Venimos,  et  fibris  gerimus  qos  condita  libris." 

I  have  made  these  limitations,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  much  confu 
sicm  on  the  subject  of  morals  has  arisen  from  inattention  to  these,  and  fiom 
the  too  great  claims  which  have  sometimes  been  made  by  the  assertors  of 
what  they  have  termed  immutable  morali^.  The  influence  of  temporary 
passion,— of  the  complication  of  good  with  evil,  and  of  evil  with  good,  in 
one  mixed  result^ — and  of  general  or  bdividual  associations,  that  mingle  with 
these  complex  results  some  new  elements  of  remembered  pain  or  pleasure, 
dislike  or  regard,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  attempt  to  deny.  But,  admitting 
these  indisputable  influences,  it  seems  to  me  equally  unreasonable  not  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  which  pre- 
cedes the  momentary  passion,  and  outlasts  it, — which,  in  admiring  the  com- 
plex result  of  good  and  ev3,  admires  always  some  form  of  good,— and 
which  is  itself  the  source  of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows  which  me  associa- 
tions of  memory  furmsh  as  addiuonal  elements  in  our  moral  estimate* 
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LECTURE  LXXV, 


RETROSPECT  OF  LAST  LECTURE-— THE  PRIMARY  DISTINCTIONS  OF 
MORALITY  IMPLANTED  IN  EVERY  HUMAN  HEART,  AND  NEVER  COM- 
PLETELY EFFACED. 

Gentlemen,  having  traced,  in  a  former  Lecture,  our  notioos  of  virtue, 
obligatioa,  merit,  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mindj — a  feeling  of  vivid  ap- 
proval of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent, — which  arises  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions,  and  the  capacity  of  which  is  as  truly  essential  to  our 
mental  constitution,  as  the  capacity  of  sensation,  memory,  reason,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  feelings  of  which  our  mind  is  susceptible, — ^I  considered,  in  my 
last  Lecture,  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  as  an  original  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  apparent  irregularities  of  moral  senti- 
ment in  different  ages  and  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instances,  however,  as  objectioos  to  the 
original  distinctions  of  morality,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  precisely,  what 
is  meant  by  that  general  accordance  of  moral  sentiment,  which  the  world 
may  be  considered  as  truly  exhibiting.  It  is  only  by  contending  for  more 
than  the  precise  truth,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  furnish  its  opponents  with 
the  little  triumphs,  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect  victory.  We  gjve  to  the 
truth  itself  an  appearance  of  doubtfulness,  because  we  have  combined  it 
with  what  is  doubtful,  or,  perhaps,  altogether  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the  assertors  of  virtue  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing,  when  they  speak  of  the  eterqity  and  absolute  immutabili- 
ty of  moral  truth,  might  almost  lead  to  the  belief  of  something  self-existing, 
which  could  not  vary  in  any  circumstances,  nor  be  less  powerful  at  any  mo- 
ment, than  at  any  other  moment.  Virtue,  however,  it  is  evident,  is  nothing 
in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general  name  for  certain  actions,  which  excite,  when 
contemplated  by  us,  certain  emotions.  It  is  a  felt  relation  to  certain  emo- 
tions, and  nothing  more,  with  no  other  universality,  therefore,  than  that  of 
the  minds  in  wmch,  on  the  contemplation  of  the  same  actions,  the  same 
emotions  arise.  We  speak  always  of  what  our  mind  is  formed  to  admire  or 
hate, — not  of  what  it  might  have  been  formed  to  estimate  differendy ;  and 
the  supposed  immutability,  therefore,  has  regard  only  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution 01  things  under  that  Divine  Being,  who  has  formed  our  social  nature 
as  it  is,  and  who,  in  thus  forming  it,  may  be  considered  as  marking  his  own 
approbation  of  that  virtue  which  we  love,  and  his  own  disapprobation  of  that 
vice,  which  he  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  view  with  indignation 
or  disgust. 

Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  absolute  immutabili^  of  virtue,  for 
which  alone  we  can  contend ;  a  sense  in  which  virtue  itself  is  supposed  to 
become  knovm  to  us  as  an  object  of  our  thought  only,  in  consequence  of 
certain  emotions  which  it  excites,  and  with  which  it  is  co-extensive  and  com- 
mensurable ;  but,  even  in  this  moderate  sense,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  limitations  of  the  uniformity  of  sentiment  supposed ;  since  it  is  abun- 
dandy  evident,  that  the  same  actions, — that  is  to  say,  the  same  agents,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  willing  and  producing  the  same  efiects, — are  not  re- 
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garded  by  all  mankind  with  feelings  precisely  die  same,  nor  even  with  feel- 
ings precisely  the  same  by  the  same  bdividval  in  every  moment  of  bis  life. 

The  first  limitadon  which  I  made  relates  to  the  moments,  in  which  the 
mind  is  completely  occupied  and  absorbed  in  other  feelings, — ^when,  for 
example,  it  is  under  the  temporary  influence  of  extreme  passion,  which  in- 
capacitates the  mind  for  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  as  it  incapacitates  it 
for  perceiving  distinctions  of  every  sort. — ^Virtue,  though  lost  to  our  percep- 
don,  for  a  moment,  however,  is  Immediately  perceived  again  with  distinct 
vision  as  before,  as  soon  as  the  agitation  subsides : — It  is  like  the  image  of 
the  sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes,  indeed,  while  the  waters 
are  ruffled,  but  which  re-appears  more  and  more  distinctly,  as  every  litde 
wave  sinks  gradually  to  rest, — ^till  the  returning  calm  shows  again  in  all  its 
purity  the  image  of  that  Heaven,  which  has  never  ceased  to  shine  on  it. 

The  influence  o(  passion  then,  powerful  as  it  unquestionably  is  in  obstruct- 
ing those  peculiar  emotions  m  which  our  moral  discernment  consists,  is 
Kmited  to  the  short  period  during  which  the  passion  rages.  We  are  then  as 
Ktde  capable  of  perceiving  moral  diflferences,  as  we  should  be,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  oi  distinguishing  the  universal  truths  of  geometry ;  and  in 
both  cases,  from  the  same  law  of  the  mind, — ^that  general  law,  by  which  one 
very  vivid  feeling  of  any  sort  lessens  in  proportion  the  vividness  of  any  other 
feeUng  that  may  co-exist  with  it,  or,  in  other  cases,  prevents  the  rise  of  feel- 
ings that  are  not  accordant  with  the  prevaSing  emotion,  by  inducing  in  more 
ready  suggestion,  the  feelings  that  are  accordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  which  we  made  is  of  more  consequence,  as  being  far 
more  extensive,  and  operating,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  in  almost  all  the 
moral  estimates  which  we  form.  This  second  limitation  relates  to  cases  in 
which  the  result  of  actions  is  complicated  by  a  mixture  of  good  and  ert7,  and 
in  which  we  may  fix  upon  the  good,  when  others  fix  on  the  evil,  and  may 
infer  the  intention  in  the  agent  of  producing  this  good,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  mixed  result,  while  others  may  conceive  him  to  have  had  in  view  the 
partial  evil.  The  same  actions,  therefore,  may  be  approved  and  disapproved 
in  different  ages  and  countries,  from  the  greater  importance  attached  to  the 
good  or  to  the  evil  of  such  compound  results,  in  relation  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  or  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  political  errors,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  advantage  or  injury  to  society  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  same  ase,  and  the  same  cbuntir,  different  individuals  may 
regard  the  same  action  with  very  different  moral  feelings,  from  the  higher 
attention  paid  to  certain  partial  results  of  it,  and  the  different  presumptions 
thence  formed  as  to  the  benevolent  or  injurious  intentions  of  the  agent.  All 
this,  it  is  evident,  might  take  place  without  the  slightest  mutability  of  the 
principle  of  moral  sentiments ;  because,  though  the  action  which  is  estimated 
may  seem  to  be  the  same  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  approved  and  condemned, 
it  is  truly  a  different  action  which  is  so  approved  and  condemned  ; — a  differ- 
ent action  in  the  only  sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as  signify- 
ing the  agent  himself  having  certain  views,  and  willing,  in  consequence,  cer- 
tain effects  of  supposed  benefit  or  injury. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  with  the  former,  relates  to  the  influ- 
ence of  habit  and  association  in  general^  whether  as  extending  to  particular 
actions  the  emotions  that  have  been  gradually  connected  with  the  whole  class 
of  actions  under  which  they-have  been  arranged,  or  as  modifying  the  senti- 
ments of  individuals  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  individuals  themselves. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  love  those  idio  are  aroiuid  us ;  it  is  pleasng,  above  all,  to 
love  our  immediate  friendsi  and  those  domestic  relations  to  whom  we  owe 
our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  in  the  first  friendships  which  we  were  e^pBr 
ble  of  forming,  before  our  heart  had  ventured  from  the  little  world  of  bcwne 
into  the  great  would  without,  we  owed  the  happiness  of  many  years,  of 
which  we  have  forgotten  every  thing  but  that  they  were  delightful.  It  is  not 
merely  pleasing  to  love  these  first  friends ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  to  love 
them ;— -that  is  to  say,  we  feel  that,  unless  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
profligacy  on  their  part,  if  we  were  not  to  love  them,  we  should  look  apon 
ourselves  with  moral  disapprobation.  The  feeling  of  tins  very  duty  mingle! 
in  our  estimates  of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we  love ;  and  it  is  in  thi; 
way  that  association  in  such  cases  operates ; — not  by  rendering  vice  in  itself 
less  an  object  of  disapprobation  than  before,  but  hj  blending  with  our  disap- 
probation of  the  action  that  love  of  the  agent,  which  is,  as  it  were,  an  oppo- 
site dutv.  It  is  the  good  which  is  mixed  with  the  ftad  that  we  love,  not  the 
bad  which  is  mixed  with  the  good  ;  and  the  primary  and  paramount  love  of 
the  good,  and  hatred  of  the  bad  remain,  though  we  may  seem,  in  certain 
cases,  to  love  the  one  less  or  more,  or  to  hate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vivid  images  which  association  afibrds  to  heighten  or  reduce 
the  force  of  the  opposite  sentiment,-^when  the  actions  of  which  we  approve 
or  disapprove  have  a  resemblance  to  the  actions  of  those  who  have  lored  or 
made  us  happy ;  whose  love,  therefore,  and  the  consequent  happiness  produc- 
ed by  them,  arise,  perhaps,  to  our  mind  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the 
similar  action  is  contemplated  by  us. 

These  three  limitations,  then,  we  must  make ; — ^limitations,  the  necesa^ 
of  which  it  would  have  been  natural  for  us  to  anticipate,  though  no  objec- 
tions had  been  urged  to  the  original  differences  of  actions  as  objects  of  moral 
sendment.  But,  making  these  limitations,^-to  some  one  or  other  of  which 
the  apparent  anomalies  may,  I  conceive,  be  referred,-^lo  we  not  still  leave 
unimpaired  the  great  fundamental  distinctions  of  morality  itself, — the  moral 
approbation  of  the  producer  of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  di^pro- 
bation  of  him  who  produces  unmixed  evil  for  tlie  sake  of  evD  ?  Where 
moral  good  and  evil  mix,  the  emotions  may  indeed  be  difilerent ;  but  they 
are  different,  not  because  the  production  of  evil  is  loved  as  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  evil,  and  the  production  of  good  hated  as  the  mere  production  of 
good ; — it  is  only  because  the  evil  is  tolerated  for  the  good  which  is  loved, 
and  the  good,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  forgotten  or  unremarked,  in  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  evil  which  accompanies  it.  When  some  country  is  found,  in 
which  the  intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  misery  is  preferred,  on  that 
very  account,  to  the  mtentional  producer  of  as  much  good  as  an  individual 
b  capable  of  producing, — some  country,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  more  meri- 
torious to  hate  than  to  love  a  benefactor,  merely  for  being  a  benefactor,  and 
to  love  rather  than  to  hate  the  betrayer  of  his  friend,  merely  for  being  the 
betrayer  of  his  friend, — then  may  the  distinctions  of  morality  be  said  to  be 
as  mutable,  perhaps,  as  any  other  of  the  caprices  of  the  most  capricious 
fancy.  But  the  denier  of  moral  distinctions  knows  well,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  prove  the  original  indifference  of  actions  in  this  way.  He 
knows  that  the  intentional  producer  of  evil,  as  pure  evil,  is  always  hated, 
the  intentional  producer  of  good,  as  pure  good,  always  loved ;  and  he  flatters 
himself,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier  way,  that  we  are 
naturally  indiffisrent  to  what  the  prejudiced  term  moral  good  and  evil,  merely 
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by  proving,  diat  we  love  the  good  so  veiy  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contem- 
I^tion  of  it,  some  accompanying  evil ;  and  hate  the  evil  so  very  much,  as 
to  foi^et  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  some  accompanying  good. 

One  of  our  most  popular  moralists  begins  his  mquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
natural  distinctions  of  morality,  by  quoting  from  Valerius  Maximus,  an 
anecdote  of  most  atrocious  profligacy, — ^which,  he  supposes,  related  to  a 
savage,  who  had  been  "  cut  off  in  his  infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
species,  and  consequendy,  under,  no  possible  influence  of  example,  authority, 
education,  sympathy,  or  habit ;  and  whose  feelings,  therefore,  in  hearing  such 
a  relation,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  the  feelings  of  such  a 
mind  would  be,  he  would  consider  as  decisive  of  the  question."  I  quote  the 
story  as  he  has  translated  it. 

"  The  father  of  Caius  Toranius  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Triumvirate. 
Caius  Toranius,  coming  over  to  the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the 
of&cers  who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life,  the  place  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself,  and  gave  them  a  description  by  which  they  might  distineui^ 
his  person.  The  old  man,  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  fortunes  ol  his 
son,  than  about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life,  began  immediate- 
ly to  inquire  of  the  ofiicers  who  seized  him,  whether  his  son  was  well, — 
whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  generals.  '  That  son,' 
replied  one  of  the  officers,  '  that  son,  so  dear  to  tliy  affections,  betrayed  thee 
to  us.  By  his  information  thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.'  The  officer, 
with  this,  struck  a  poniard  to  the  old  roan's  heart :  and  the  unhappy  parent 
feU,  not  so  much  affected  by  his  fate,  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed  it.'* 
— ^Auctore  oedis  quam  ipsa  caedi  miserior.* 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  very  supposition  which  is  made,  that  the  savage 
should  upderstand,  not  merely  what  is  meant  by  the  simple  relations  of  son 
and  father,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  treachery  of  the  son,  but  that  he 
should  know  also  the  additional  interest  which  the  paternal  and  filial  relation 
in  the  whole  intercourse  of  good  offices  from  infancy  to  manhood,  receives 
from  this  continued  intercourse.  The  author  of  our  mere  being  is  not  all 
which  a  father,  in  such  circumstances,  is, — ^he  is  far  better  known  and  loved 
by  us  as  the  author  of  our  happiness  in  childhood  and  youth,^and  the  vene- 
rable friend  of  our  maturer  years.  If  the  savage,  knowing  this  relation  in 
its  fullest  extent,  could  yet  feel  no  different  emotions  of  moral  regard  and 
dislike,  for  the  son  and  for  the  father,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose,  that  a 
life  of  total  privation  of  society  had  duUed  his  natural  susceptibilities  of 
emotion,  than  that  he  was  originally  void  of  these.  But  what  reason  is  there 
to  imagine,  that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  the  emotions  which 
are  felt  by  every  human  being  to  whom  this  story  is  related  ?  It  is  easy  to 
assert,  that  knowing  every  relation  of  a  son  and  a  father,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action,  the  savage  would  not  feel  what  every  other  iiuman 
bemg  feels,  because  it  is  easy  to  assume,  by  begging  the  question,  any  point 
of  controversy.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  asserdon  ?  We  cannot 
verify  the  supposition  by  exact  experiment,  indeed, — ^for  such  a  savage,  so 
thoroughly  exempted  from  every  social  prejudice,  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  story  even  if  he  were  found.  But, 
though  we  cannot  have  the  perfect  experiment,  we  may  yet  have  an  approxi- 
mation to  it.     Every  infant  that  is  born  may  be  considered  very  nearly  as 

**  Pnlefa  Moral  Philowphy. 
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such  a  savage ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  knowing  the  very 
meaning  of  £e  words,  without  feeling  half  the  force  of  the  61ial  relation,  he 
shudders  at  such  a  tale,  with  as  lively  abhorrence,  perhaps,  as  in  other  years, 
when  his  prejudices  and  habits,  and  every  thing  wnich  is  not  originally  in  his 
constitution,  may  be  said  to  be  matured. 

We  can  imagine  vessels  sent  on  voyages  of  benevolence,  to  diffuse  over  the 
world  the  blessmgs  of  a  pure  religion, — ^we  can  imagine  voyages  of  this  kind 
to  difiuse  the  improvements  of  our  sciences  and  arts.     But  what  should  we 
think  of  a  voyage,  of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  teach  the  world  that  all 
actions  are  not,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term,  absolutely  indifibrent,  and 
that  those  who  intentionally  do  good  to  the  socieQr  to  which  they  bek>Dg,  or 
to  any  individual  of  that  society,  ought  to  be  objects  of  greater  regard  than  be 
whose  life  has  been  occupied  m  plans  to  injure  the  society  in  general,  or  at 
least,  as  many  individuals  of  it  as  his  power  could  reach  ?  What  shore  is  there 
at  which  such  a  vessel  could  arrive,— however  barren  the  soil,  and  savage  the 
inhabitants, — ^where  these  simple  doctrines,  which  it  came  to  diffuse,  could 
be  regarded  as  giving  any  instruction  f    The  half  naked  animal,  that  has  do 
hut  in  which  to  shelter  himself, — no  provision  beyond  the  precarious  chase 
of  the  day, — ^whose  language  of  numeration  does  not  extend  beyond  three  or 
four,  and  who  knows  God  only  as  something  which  produces  thunder  and  the 
whirlwind, — even  this  miserable  creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he  is  help- 
less, would  turn  away  from  his  civilized  instructers  with  contempt,  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  any  thine  of  which  he  was  not  equally  aware  before.    The  vessel 
which  carried  out  tnese  simple  primary  essential  truths  of  morals  might  return 
as  it  went.     It  could  not  make  a  single  convert,  because  thefe  would  not 
have  been  one  who  had  any  doubts  to  be  removed.    If,  indeed,  instead  of 
teaching  these  truths,  the  voyagers  had  endeavoured  to  teach  the  natives 
whom  they  visited  the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  the  absolute  moral  indifference 
of  actions,  there  could  then  be  litde  doubt  that  they  might  have  taught  some- 
thing new,  whatever  doubt  there  might  jusdy  be  as  to  the  number  of  the 
converts. 

When  Labienus,  after  urging  to  Cato  a  variety  of  modves,  to  induce  him 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  temple  the 
little  army  had  arrived,  concludes  with  urging  a  motive,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the  mind  of  that  great  man,— diat  he  should  at 
least  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  a  being  who  could  not  err, 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  diat  moral  perfection,  which  a  good  man  should 
have  m  view  for  the  guidance  of  his  life,  i 

"  Saltern  virtutis  amator 
Qusre  quid  ett  ▼iitus,  et  poice  exemplar  honetti:"-^ 

How  sublimely  does  the  answer  to  this  solicitaUon  express  the  ommpotent 
divinity  of  virtue ! 

"  Ule  Deo  plenus,  tacita  qaem  mente  gerebat, 
Effudit^dignas  adytig^  e  pectore  voces. 
*  Qaid  ^aaeri,  Labiene,  jubet  ?    An  liber  in  armb 
OecubuiMe  velim  potius,  quam  regna  videre  ? 
An  noceat  vii  ulla  bono  ?    Fortunaque  perdat 
Oppouta  virtute  minas?    Laudeodaque  velle 
810  satis^^et  nuuquam  8ucceai(k  crescat  honestnm  f 
Bcimua,— -et  hoc  nobis  non  altius  inseret  Ammon 
Hsremua  cimeti  Superia,  temploaue  tacente, 
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.  NU  fiieimuB  non  iponte  Dei ;  Qeo  rooibqs  uUii 
Numen  cget ',  dizitque  semel  nucentibus  auctor 
Quicquid  scire  licet :  sterflis  nee  legit  arenas, 
Ut  caneret  paucia,  meraitque  hoc  pulvere  Terum.*** 

"  Cast  your  eyes,"  says  Rousseau,  "overall  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
all  the  histories  of  nations.  Ailiid  so  many  inhuman  and  absurd  supersti- 
tiods — amid  that  prodigious  diversity  of  manners  and  characters,  you  will  find 
every  where  the  same  principles  and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
The  paganism  of  the  ancient  world  produced,  indeed,  abominable  gods,  who 
on  earth  would  have  been- shunned  or  punished  as  monsters,  and  who  ofiered 
as  a  picture  of  supreme  happiness,  only  crimes  to  commit^  and  passions  to 
satiate.  But  Vice,  armed  with  this  sacred  authority,  descended  in  vain  from 
the  eternal  abode :  She  found,  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  moral  instinct  to  repel 
her;  The  continence  of  Xenocrates  was  admired  by  those  who  celebrated 
the  debaucheries  of  Jupiter — the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  unchaste  Venus 
«— the  most  iatrepid  Roman  sacrificed  to  Fear.  He  invoked  the  god  who 
dethroned  his  father,  and  he  died  without  a  murmur  by  the  hand  ofhis  own. 
The  most  contemptible  divinities  were  served  by  the  greatest  men.  The 
holy  voice  of  Nature,  stronger  than  that  of  the.  gods,  made  itself  heard,  and 
respected,  and  obeyed  on  earth,  and  seemed  to  banish  as  it  were  to  the  con- 
finement of  Heaven,  guilt,  and  the  guilty." 

There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  noble  description,  one  true  and  ori- 
gmal  law,  conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature,  diffused  over  all,  invariable, 
eternal,  which  calls  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence  from  injustice, 
and  which  calls  witli  that  irresistible  voice,  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority 
wherever  it  is  heard.  This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affect- 
ed in  its  sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  senate,  a  whole  people,  can-* 
not  dispense  from  its  paramount  obL'gation.  It  requires  no  commentator  to 
render  it  distinctly  intelligible,  nor  is  it  different  at  Rome,  at  Athens  now,  and 
in  the  ages  before  and  after,  but  in  all  ages  and  In  all  nations,  it  is  and  has 
been,  and  will  be  one  and  everlasting,— one  as  that  God,  its  great  author  and 

Sromulgator,  who  is  the  common  Sovereign  of  all  mankind,  is  himself  one. 
fan  is  truly  man,  as  he  yields  to  this  divine  influence.  He  cannot  resist  it, 
but  by  flying  as  it  were  from  his  own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  general 
feelings  of  humanity — by^  which  very  act  he  must  already  have  mflicted  on 
himself  the  severest  of  punishments,  even  though  he  were  to  avoid  whatever 
is  usually  accounted  punishment.  "  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  nature 
congruens, — diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempitema  ;  quae  vocet  ad  officium 
jubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat ;  quae  tamen  neque  probos  frustra  jubet 
aut  vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet.  Huiclegi,  nee  abrogari 
fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.  Nee 
vero,  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  populum,  solvi  hac  lege  possumus.  Neque 
est  querendus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus  alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romie 
alia  Athenis, — alia  nunc,  alia  posthac  ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore, 
una  lex  et  sempitema,  et  immortalis  continebit ;  unusque  erit  communis  quasi 
magister,  et  Imperator  omnium,  DeuSj — ^Ille  legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator, 
lator  ;  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  aspemabitur ; 
atquehoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas,  etiam  si  caetera  supplicia  que  putantur 
effugerit." 

1  have  already,  ip  a  former  Lecture,  alluded  to  the  strength  of  the  evi- 

'Lucaiii  Pbaimlia,  Lib.  iz.  v.  562— ^7>  and  56&— 577. 
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dence,  which  is  borne  by  the  guihy  to  the  tnith  of  those  disdnctioos  which 
tbey  have  dared  to  disregard.  If  there  be  any  one  who  has  an  interest  in 
gathering  every  argument  which  even  sophistry  can  suggest,  to  prove  that 
virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice  therefore  nothing,  and  ivho  will  strive  to  yield  him- 
self readily  to  this  consolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely  the  criminal  who  trem* 
hies  beneath  a  weight  of  memory  which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet  evta  he 
who  feels  the  power  of  virtue  only  in  the  toiture  which  it  inflicts,  does  still 
feel  this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as  strong  conviction  of  its  reality,  as 
those  to  whom  it  is  every  moment  diffiising  pleasure,  and  who  might  be  con- 
sidered perhaps  as  not  very  rigid  questioners  of  an  illusion  which  they  felt  to 
be  delightful.  The  spectral  forms  of  superstition  have,  indeed,  vanished ; 
but  there  is  one  spectre  which  will  continue  to  haunt  the  mind,  as  long  as  the 
mind  itself  is  capable  of  guilt,  and  has  exerted  this  dreadful  capacity, — the 
spectre  of  a  guilty  life,  which  does  not  haunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few  hours 
of  nigbt,  but  comes  in  fearful  visitations,  whenever  the  mind  has  no  other  ob- 
ject before  it  that  can  engage  every  thought,  in  the  most  splendid  scenes,  and 
in  the  brightest  hours  of  day.  What  enchanter  is  there  who  can  come  to  the 
relief  of  a  sufferer  of  this  class,  and  put  the  terrifying  spectre  to  flight  ?  We 
may  say  to  the  murderer,  that  in  poisoning  his  friend,  to  succeed  a  litde 
sooner  to  tlie  estate,  which  he  knew  that  his  friendship  had  bequeathed '  to 
him,  he  had  done  a  deed  as  meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he  had  saved  the  life 
of  his  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own  :  and  that  all  for  which  there  was  anv 
reason  to  upbraid  himself  was,  that  he  had  suffered  his  benefactor  to  remain 
so  many  years  in  the  possession  of  means  of  enjoyment,  which  a  few  grains 
of  opium  or  arsenic  might  have  transferred  sooner  to  him.  We  may  strive 
to  make  him  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  when,  on  the  very  bed  of 
death,  that  hand  which  had  often  pressed  his  with  kindness  before,  seemed 
to  press  again  with  delight  the  very  hand  which  had  mixed  and  presented 
the  podon.  But,  though  we  may  smile — if  we  can  smile— -at  such  a  scene 
as  this,  and  point  out  the  incongruity  with  as  much  ingenious  pleasantry  as  if 
we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mistake,  there  will  be  no  laughter  on  that 
face  from  which  we  strive  to  force  a  smile.  He  who  felt  the  grasp  of  that 
hand  will  feel  it  still,  and  will  shudder  at  our  description  ;  and  shudder  still 
more  at  the  tone  of  jocular  merriment  with  which  we  describe  what  is  to  him 
so  dreadful. 

What,  then,  is  that  dieory  of  the  moral  indifference  of  actions,  which  is  evi- 
dently so  powerless,— of  which  even  he,  who  professes  to  regard  it  as  sound 
philosophy,  feels  the  importance  as  much  as  odier  men, — ^when  he  loves  the 
virtuous,  and  hates  the  guilty, — when  he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  some 
generous  acdon,  or  with  shame  and  horror  on  actions  of  a  different  kind, 
which  his  own  sound  philosophy  would  teach  him  to  be,  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  his  own  internal  feelings,  exclusively  of  the  errors  and  prejudges  of 
educauon,  equal  and  indifferent  f  It  is  vain  to  say,  as  if  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  argument,  that  the  same  self-approving  complacency,  and  the  same 
remorse,  are  felt  for  actions,  which  are  absolutely  insignificant  in  themselves, 
— ^Ibr  regular  observance  or  neglect  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  superstition. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  self-complacency  and  remorse  are  felt  in  such 
cases.  But  it  surely  requves  little  philosophy  to  perceive,  that,  though  a 
mere  ceremony  of  devotion  may  be  truly  insignificant  in  itself^  it  is  far  mun 
insignificant  when  considered  as  the  command  of  Hxtn^  to  whose  goodness 
we  owe  every  thing  which  we  value  as  great, — and  to  disobey  whose  com- 
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vmody  ihereibre,  whatever  tbe  commend  may  be,  never  can  be  a  slight  of- 
fence. To  consider  the  ceremonial  rite  alone,  without  regard  to  Him  who 
is  believed  to  have  enjoined  it,  is  an  error  as  gross,  as  it  would  be  to  read  tbe 
statutes  of  some  great  people,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  legislative  pow« 
er  which  enacted  them,  we  laugh,  perhaps,  at  the  folly  of  those  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  conform  their  conduct  to  a  law,  which  was  nothing  but  a  se- 
ries of  alphabetic  characters  on  a  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment,  that  in  a  sin- 
gle moment  could  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 

Why  do  we  smile  on  reading,  in  the  list  of  the  works  of  the  hero  of  a  ce- 
lebrated philosophic  romance,  that  one  of  these  was  *'  a  complete  digest  of 
the  law  of  nature,  with  a  review  of  those  Maws'  that  are  obsolete  or  repealed, 
and  of  those  tliat  are  ready  to  be  renewed,  and  put  in  force  ?''  We  feel  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  laws  which  no  lapse  of  ages  can* render  obsolete,,  be- 
cause they  are  every  moment  operating  in  every  heart;  and  which,  for  the 
same  reason,  never  can  be  repealed,  tUl  man  shall  have  ceased  to  be  man. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  general  theory  of  the  original  moral  indiffer- 
ence of  actions,  which  considers  all  morality  as  advendtious  without  any 
original  tendencies  in  the  mind,  that  Gould  of  themselves  lead  it  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  it  may  be  necessary  still  to  take  some  notice  of  that  peculiar  mo- 
dification of  the  theory,  *which  denies  all  original  obligation  of  justice,  but  as- 
serts the  authority  of  political  enactment, — not  as  attaching  merely  rewards  to 
certain  actions,  and  punishments  to  certain  other  actions,  but  as  producing 
the  very  notions  of  just  and  unjust,  with  all  the  kindred  notions  involved  in 
them,  and  consequently  a  right,  which  it  would  be  immorality,  as  well  as 
imprudence,  to  attempt  to  violate. 

Of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  traced  In  some  writers  of  antiquity,  but 
which  is  better  known  as  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  who  stated  it  with  all  the 
force  which  his  acu^ness  could  give  it, — 4i  doctrine  to  which  he  was  led  in 
some  measure  perhaps  by  a  horror  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  period  in 
which  be  wrote,  and  by  a  wish  to  lessen  the  inquisitorial  and  domineering  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  of  that  fanatical  age,  by  rendering  even  religion 
itself  sabject  to  the  decision  of  the  civil  power ; — ^the  confutation  is  surely 
sufficiently  obvious.  A  law,  if  there  be  no  moral  obligation,  independent  of 
the  laW|  and  prior  to  it,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  multitude, 
who  have  power  to  punish,  that  is  to  say,  to  inflict  evil  of  some  kind  on  those 
who  resist  them, — ^it  may  be  imprudent,  therefore,  to  resist  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  imprudent  to  run  the.  risk  of  that  precise  quantity  of  physical  suflferine 
which  is  threatened ;  but  it  can  be  nothing  more.  If  there  be  no  essential 
morality  that  is  independent  of  law,  an  action  does  not  acquire  any  new  qua- 
lities by  being  the  desire  of  one  thousand  persons  rather  than  of  one.  There 
may  be  more  danger,  indeed,  in  disobeying  one  thousand  than  in  disobeying 
one,  but  not  more  guilt.  To  use  Dr.  Cudworth's  argument,  it  must  either 
be  right  to  obey  the  law,  and  wrong  to  disobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether  we 
obey  it  or  not.  If  it  be  morally  indifferent  whether  we  obey  it  or  not,  the  law 
which  may  or  may  not  be  obeyed,  with  equal  virtue,  cannot  be  a  source  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  if  it  be  nght  to  obey  it,  the  very  supposition  that  it  is  right  to  obey  it, 
.'mplies  a  notion  of  right  and  wrong  that  is  antecedent  to  the  law,  and  gives  it 
its  moral  efficacy.  But,  without  reasoning  so  abstractly,  are  there,  indeed, 
no  differences  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  violated  a  law,  the  es- 
sential equity  of  which  he  feels,  and  of  him  whom  the  accumulated  and  ever- 
increasing  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  have  driven  to  resist  a  force,  which, 
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boweirer  long  it  may  have  been  established,  he  feels  to  be  usurpatioii  and  ini- 
quity ; — ^who,  with  the  hope  of  giving  freedom  to  millions,  has  lifted  against 
a  tyrant,  though  armed  with  all  the  legal  terrors,  and  therefore  with  all  the 
morality  and  virtue  of  despotism,  that  sword,  around  which  other  swords  are 
soon  to  gather  in  hands  as  firm,  and  which,  m  the  arm  of  him  who  lifts  it,  b 
almost  like  the  standard  of  liberty  herself  f  Why  does  the  slave,  who  is  led  to 
the  field,  in  which  he  is  to  combat  for  his  chains  against  those  who  would  re- 
lease him  and  avenge  his  wror^s,  feel  himself  disgraced  by  obedience,  when 
to  obey  implicitly  whatever  the  power  may  be  which  he  obeys,  is  the  very 
perfection  of  heroic  virtue  ?  and  when  he  looks  on  the  glorious  rebel,  as  be 
comes  forward  with  his  fearless  band,  why  is  it  that  he  looks  not  with  indig- 
nation, but  with  an  awful  respect ;  and  that  he  feels  his  arm  weaker  in  the 
fight,  by  the  comparison  of  what  he  morally  is,  and  of  what  those  are  whom 
he  servilely  opposes  ? 

'*  A  sovereign,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  ^'  may  enact  and  rescind  laws  ;  but 
he  cannot  create  or  annihilate  a  single  virtue."  It  might  be  amusing  to  con- 
sider, not  one  sovereign  only,  but  aU  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  natioDs  of 
the  earth,  endeavourmg  by  law  to  change  a  virtue  into  a  vice,— -a  vice  into  a 
virtue.  If  an  imperial  enactment  of  a  senate  of  kings  were  to  declare,  that  it 
was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a  mother  to  love  her  child, — ^for  a  child  to  ve- 
nerate his  parent, — ^if  high  privileges  were  to  be  attached  to  the  most  un- 
grateful, and  an  act  of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence, — ^would  the  heart  of  man  obey  this  impotent  legislation  f  Would  re- 
morse and  self-approbation  vary  with  the  command  of  man,  or  of  any  num- 
ber of  men  ?  and  would  he,  who,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  had  ob^nately 
persisted  in  the  illegality  of  loving  his  parent,  or  his  benefactor,  tremble  to 
meet  his  own  conscience  with  the  horror  which  the  parricide  feels  ?  There 
is,  indeed,  a  power  by  which  ^^  princes  decree  justice  ;"  but  it  is  a  power  above 
the  mere  voice  of  kings, — ^a  power,  which  has  previously  fixed  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  receive  the  decree,  a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings,  evea 
when  kings  are  most  virtuous,  can  only  enforce.  And  it  is  well  for  man,  that 
the  feeble  authorities  of  this  earth  cannot  change  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts 
with  the  same  facility,  as  they  can  throw  fetters  on  our  hands.  There  would 
then,  indeed,  be  no  hope  to  the  oppressed.  The  greater  the  oppression,  the 
stronger  motive  would  there  be  to  make  obedience  to  oppression  a  virtue,  and 
every  species  of  guilt  which  the  powerful  might  love  to  exercise,  amiable  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  miserable  victims.  M  virtue,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  soon  perish  from  the  earth.  A  single  tyrant  would  be  sufiScient  to  de- 
stroy what  all  the  tyrants,  that  have  ever  disgraced  this  moral  scene,  have 
been  incapable  of  extinguishing, — the  remorse  which  was  felt  in  the  bo- 
som of  him  who  could  order  every  thing  biit  vice  and  virtue, — and  the 
scorn,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  wrath  of  every  noble  heart,  in  the  very  con- 
templation of  his  guilty  power. 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  upon  the  world  with  such  feeble  principles  as 
these.  She  has  given  us  virtues  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  us,  and  has 
fixed  in  the  soul  of  Him  whom  more  than  fifty  nations  obey,  a  restramt  on 
his  power,  from  which  the  servile  obedience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  gtebc 
could  not  absolve  him.  There  may  be  flatterers  to  surround  a  tyrant's 
throne,  with  knees  ever  ready  to  bow  on  the  very  blood  with  which  its  steps 
are  stained,  and  witli  voices  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  guilt  that  has  beai 
already  perpetrated,  and  to  praise,  even  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  quickness  of 
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dtscernment,  the  cruelties  in  prospect  which  they  only  anticipate.  There 
may  be  servile  warriors,  to  whom  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  succour  or 
oppress,  whether  they  enslave  or  free,  if  tliey  have  only  drowned  in  blood, 
with  sufficient  promptness,  the  thousands  of  human  beings  whom  they  have 
been  commanded  to  sweep  from  the  earth.  There  may  be  statesmen  as 
servile,  to  whom  the  people  are  nothing,  and  to  whom  every  thing  is  dear, 
but  liberty  and  virtue.  These  eager  emulators  of  each  other's  baseness, 
may  sound  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  hhn  on  whose  vices  their  own  power  de- 
pends, that  what  he  has  willed  must  be  right,  because  he  has  wiUed  it — ^and 
priests  still  more  base,  from  the  very  dignity  of  that  station  which  they  dis- 
honour, not  content  with  proclaiming  that  crimes  are  right,  may  add  their 
consecrating  voice  and  proclaim  that  they  are  holy,  because  they  are  the 
deeds  of  a  vicegerent  of  that  Holiness,  which  is  supreme.  But  the  flatte- 
ries, which  only  sound  in  the  ear,  or  play,  perhaps,  with  feeble  comfort 
around  the  surface  of  the  heart,  are  unable  to  reach  that  deeper-seated 
sense  of  guih,  which  is  within. 

In  subjecting,  for  the  evident  good  of  aU,  whole  multitudes  to  the  sway  of 
a  feWf  or  of  oncj  Nature  then,  as  we  have  seen,  has  thrown  over  them  a 
shelter,  which  power  may  indeed  violate,  but  which  it  cannot  violate  with 
impunity ;  since  even  when  it  is  free  from  every  other  punishment,  it  is  forced, 
however  reluctantly,  to  become  the  punisher  of  itself.  This  shelter,  under 
which  alone  human  weakness  is  safe,  and  which  does  not  give  protection 
only  but  happiness,  is  the  shelter  of  virtue,  the  shelter  of  moral  love  and 
hate,  of  moral  pity  and  mdignation,  of  moral  joy  and  remorse.  Life,  indeed, 
and  many  of  the  enjoyments  which  render  social  life  delightful,  may  at  least, 
on  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  that 
may  seem  to  attack  or  forbear  with  no  restraint  but  the  caprice  of  its  own 
will.  Yet,  before  even  these  can  be  assuled,  there  is  a  voice  which  warns 
to  denst,  and  a  still  more  awful  voice  of  condemnation,  when  the  warning 
has  been  disregarded.  For  our  best  enjoyments, — our  remembrances  of 
virtue,  and  our  wishes  of  virtue — we  are  not  dependent  on  the  mercy,  nor 
even  on  the  restrabts  of  power.  Nature  has  provided  for  tiiem  with  all  her 
care«  by  placing  them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In  freedom  or  under  tyran- 
ny tbey  alike  are  safe  from  aggression ; — because,  wherever  the  arm  can  .find 
its  w^ay,  there  is  still  eomcience  beyond.  The  blow  which  reaches  the  heart 
itself,  cannot  tear  from  the  heart  what,  in  life,  has  been  happiness  or  con- 
solation, and  what,  in  death,  is  a  happiness  that  needs  not  to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felici^  is  then,  trulv,  m  no  slight  degree,  as  Goldsmith  says, 
consigned  to  ourselves,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  social  institutions 

^*  In  every  governmenti  though  terrors  reig|ii, 
•  Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kingg  can  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves,  in  every  place,  consign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke*s  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own.'** 

*  Concluding  verses  of  the  Traveller. 
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"  So  far,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  virtue  from  depending  on  the  enactmentof  kings, 
that  it  IS  as  ancient  as  the  system  of  nature  itself,  or  as  the  great  Bemg  by 
whom  nature  was  formed." — "  Vis  ad  recte  facta  vocandi  et  a  peccatis  avo- 
candi,  non  modo  senfor  est,  quam  aetas  populorum  et  civitatum,  sed  xqualis 
illius  coelura  atque  terras  tuentis  et  regentis  Dei — Nee  si,  regnante  Tarquinio, 
nufla  erat  Romae  scripta  lex  de  stupris,  idcircb  non  contra  illam  legem  sem- 
piternam,  septus  Tarquinius  vim  Lucretiae  attulit.  Erat  enim  ratio  profecta 
a  rerum  natura,  et  ad  recte  faciendum  impellens  et  a  delicto  avocans,  que 
lion  tum  denique  incipit  lex  esse  cum  scripta  est,  sed  turn  cum  orta  est ;  orta 
autem  simul  est  cum  mente  divina."*  The  law,  on  which  right  and  wrong 
depend,  did  not  begin  to  be  law  when  it  was  written :  it  is  older  than  the 
ages  of  nations  and  cities,  and  contemporary  with  the  very  eternity  of 
God. 


LECTURE  LXXVL 


ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  MANDEVILLE ;  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  REASON  ON 
OUR  MORAL  SENTIMENTS ;  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  CLARKE  AND  V^TAL- 
LASTON. 

Gentlemen,  In  the  inquiries,  which  have  last  engaged  us,  we  have  seen, 
what  that  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  is,  to  which  we  owe  our  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice,  in  all  their  relative  variety  of  aspects,— ^we  have  seen, 
in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  original  principle  of  our 
common  nature,  and  what  limitations  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  its  absolute 
universality.  There  is  a  sophistry,  however,  the  errors  of  which  it  was  ne* 
cessary  to  state  to  y6u,  that  confounds,  in  these  limitations,  the  pnmim 
distinctions  themselves ;  and  supposes  that  it  has  shown  the  whole  system  oi 
morals  to  be  founded  on  accidentd  prejudices,  when,  in  oppo»tbn  to  the 
miUions  of  millions  of  cases,  that  obviously  confirm  the  truth  of  an  original 
tendency  to  certain  moral  preferences,  it  has  been  able  to  exhibit  a  few  facts 
which  it  professes  to  regard  as  anomalous.  The  fallacy  of"  this  objeetioa,  I 
endeavoured  accordingly  to  prove  to  you,  by  showing,  diat  the  supposed 
anomalies  arise,  not  from  defect  of  original  moral  tendencies,  but  firom  the 
operation  of  other  principles  which  are  essential  parts  of  our  mental  consd- 
stution,  like  our  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  ;^^which  are  not,  however, 
more  essential  parts  of  it  than  that  moral  susceptibility  itself, — ^and  which, 
even  in  modifying  our  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  produce 
this  effect,  not  by  altering  the  principle  which  approves  and  disapproves,  but 
the  object  which  we  contemplate  when  these  emotions  arise.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  my  lecture,  I  examined  the  kindred  sophistry  of  those  political 
moralists,  who,  considering  right  and  wrong  as  of  human  institution,  in  their 
denial  of  every  primary  distinction  of  morals,  found  a  sort  of  artificial  virtue 

*  De  LegibuB,  lib.  II.  c.  4.  of  Orater's  Notation— or  g.  8,9, 10,  of  the  common  Notation— 
with  lome  alterations  and  omissions. 
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on  obedience  to  the  civil  power;  forgetting  that  their  very  assertion  of  the 
duty  of  obedience,  supposes  a  feeling  of  duty  antecedent  to  the  law  itself;  ' 

and  that  there  are  principles  of  equity,  according  to  which  even  positive  laws  | 

are  judged,  and,  though  approved  in  many  cases,  in  many  cases  also  con-  { 

demned,  by  the  moral  voice  within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  with  that  feel- 
ing of  justice  which  is  prior  and  paramount  to  the  law  itself.  1 

In  some  measure  akin  to  the  theory  of  these  political  moralists,  shice  it  ' 

ascribes  morality,  in  like  manner,  to  human  contrivance,  is  the  system  of  | 

Mandeville, — who  considers  the  general  praise  of  virtue  to  be  a  mere  artir  * 

fice  of  political  skill ;  and  what  the  world  consents  to  praise  as  virtue  in  the  in-  \ 

dividual,  to  be  a  mere  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  man.   Human  life,  >| 

in  short,  according  to  him,  is  a  constant  intercourse  of  hypocrisy  with  hypo-  i 

crisy ;  in  which,  by  an  involuntary  self-denial,  present  enjoyment  of  some  kind  ' 

or  other  is  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  that  praise  which  society,  as  cunning 
as  the  individual  self-denier,  is  ready  indeed  to  give,  but  gives  only  in  return 
for  sacrifices  that  are  made  to  its  advantage.  His  system,  to  describe  it  a 
little  more  fully,  as  stated  in  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  pre- 
fixed to  his  remarks  on  his  own  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  simply  this, — ^that  man, 
like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally  solicitous  only  of  his  personal  gratification, 
without  regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others, — that  the  great  point, 
with  the  original  lawgivers  or  tamers  of  these  human  animals,  was  to  obtain 
from  them  the  sacrifice  of  individual  gratification,  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  others, — that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could  not  be  expected  from  crea- 
tures that  cared  only  for  themselves,  unless  a  full  equivalent  were  offered  for 
the  enjoyment  sacrificed, — ^that  as  this^  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of  sensual  gratification,  or  in  the  means 
of  obtaining  sensual  gratification  which  are  given  in  exciiange  in  common 
purchases,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  appetite  of  man, 
— ^that  the  natural  appetite  of  man  for  praise  readily  presented  itself,  for  this 
useful  end,  and  that,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief  that  he  would  be  count- 
ed nobler  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  flight  make,  he  was  led,  accordingly, 
*  to  purchase  this  praise  by  a  fair  barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued  it 
much,  sind  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  for^some  equivalent  or  greater 
gain,  he  still  valued  less  than  the  praise  which  he  was  to  acquire, — that  the 
moral  virtues,  therefore,  to  use  his  strong  expression,  are  "  the  political  off*- 
spring  vfhicb  flattery  begot  upon \pnrfe," — and  that,  when  we  think  that  we 
see  virtue,  we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  frailty,  or  the  expectation 
of  some  praise.* 

Such  is  the  very  licentious  system,  as  to  moral  virtue,  of  this  satirist  of 
man ;  whose  doctrine,  false  as  it  is,  as  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  has, 
in  the  world,  so  many  instances  which  seem  to  correspond  with  it,  that  a  su- 
perficial observer,  who  is  little  accustomed  to  make  distinctions,  extends 
readily  to  all  mankind,  what  is  true  only  of  a  part,  and  because  some  who 
wish  to  appear  virtuous  are  hypocrites,  conceives,  that  al(  virtue  is  hypocrii^, 
— m  the  same  way,  as  such  a  superficial  thinker  would  have  admitted  any 
other  error,  stated  in  language  as  strong,  and  with  images  and  pictures  as 
vivid.  ^j 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat,  in  particular  application  to  this  system,  the  A; 

general  remarks  which  I  made  in  my  former  Lectures,  on  the  early  appear- 

«  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Vol.  I.  p.  dd-*30,  8to.  Loud.  1738. 
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aoces  of  moral  erootioDy  as  marking  an  original  distinction  of  actions,  tbat 
excite  jn  us  moral  approbation,  from  those  which  do  not  excite  it,  and  which 
excite  the  opposite  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation.     I  shall  not  even  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  him,  who  has  had  die  happiness  of  performing  &  gene- 
rous action,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  praise  of  man,  which  was  per- 
haps not  an  object  even  of  conception  at  all,'  and  certainly  not  till  the  actioo 
itself  was  performed.    But  we  may  surely  ask,  in  this  case,  as  much  as  in 
any  other  physical  hypothesis,  by  what  authority  so  extensive  a  generaliza- 
tion is  made  from  so  small  a  number  of  particular  cases  ?     If,  indeed,  we 
previously  take  for  granted  that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtue, 
which  we  perceive,  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hjrpocrisy,  may  be  regarded  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  to  the  universal  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  our  assent.     But  if  we  consent  to  form  our  general  conclusion 
before  examination,  and  then  to  adapt  our  particular  conclusions  to  the  pre- 
vious general  belief,  thissort  of  authority  may  be  found,  for  the  wildest  hy- 
pothesis in  physics,  as  much  as  for  that  moral  hypothesis,  the  licentiousness  of 
which  is  founded  on  the  same  false  logic.  We  have  only  to  take  the  hypotliesis, 
however  wild,  for  granted ; — and  then  the  facts  will  be,  or  will  be  considered 
to  be,  illustrative  of  it.  The  question  is  not,  whether  on  the  supposition  of  uni- 
versal hypocrisy,  all  seeming  virtue  be  imposition,  for,  in  that  case  there  could  be 
no  doubt ;  but,  whether  all  virtue  be  hypocrisy ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surely  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  stronger  proof,  than  the  n^ere  fact  that  some  men  are 
hypocrites ;  or  even  the  very  probable  inference,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  hypocrisy*  (as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  benevolence  or  self-com- 
mand,) which  we  are  not  capable  of  discovering,  and  to  which,  accordingly, 
we  may  erroneously  have  given  the  praise  of  virtue.    The  love  of  praise 
may  be  an  universal  principle ;  but  it  is  not  more  truly  universal  than  the 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  forms, — and  of 
two  feelings,  equally  universal,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the  reality  of  one,  as 
the  reality  of  the  other.     All  actions  have  not  one  object.     Some  are  the 
result  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise ;  some  of  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is 
to  say,  of  love  of  those  whose  happiness  virtue  can  promote.     The  secret 
motives  of  mankind,  indeed,  in  this  variety  of  possible  objects,  cannot  be 
known,  and  the  paradox  of^Dr.  Mandeville,  therefore,  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  imnossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of  virtue, ''  Here  is  virttu  tliat  has  no  regard  to 
praise, '  since  he  has  still  the  power  of  answering,  that  there  may  be  a  desire  of 
praise,  thoueh  it  is  not  visible  to  us.     But,  to  reasoning  of  this  sort  there  is 
no  limit.     If  we  be  fond  of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
such  state  as  that  of  health, — and  to  prove  it  in  exacdy  the  same  manner, 
by  showing,  that  many  who  seem  blooming  and  vigorous  are  the  victims  of 
aome  in  ward,  malady ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  us,  in  pointing 
out  any  one,  to  say,  there  is  health  in  this  young  and  active  form  ;  since  the 
bloom  which  we  admire  may  be  only  the  covering  of  a  disease  tbat  is  sooa 
to  prey  on  the  very  beauty  which  it  seemed,  perhaps  for  the  time,  to  heighten 
with  additional  loveliness.    If  it  be  easy  to  make  a  little  system  like  that  of 
Mandeville,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  love  of  praise,  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  reverse  the  system,  and  to  make  all  love  of  praise  a  modification  of  die 
purest  virtue.     We  bve  it,  it  may  be  said,  merely  that  we  may  give  delight 
to  those  who  love  us,  and  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  honours  which 
can  be  lavished  on  us.     This  theory  may  be  false,—- or  rather  truly  w  so ; 
but  however  false  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as  philosophic  in  every  respect  as  the 
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opposite  theory  of  Mandeviile,  since  it  proceeds,  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
on  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  certain  elementary  part  of  our  mixed 
nature,  and  extends  universally  what  is  only  partiaUy  true.  Indeed,  the  facts 
which  support  it, — if  ^very  one  were  to  consult  his  memory,  in  the  earliest 
years  to  which  he  can  look  hack  on  his  original  feelings,  are  stronger,  in  sup- 
port of  this  false  generous  hypothesis,  than  of  that  false  ungenerous  hypothe- 
sis, to  which  1  have  opposed  it.  What  delight  did  the  child  feel,  in  all  his 
little  triumphs,  when  he  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  his  parents  were  to 
feel  ?  When  his  lesson  was  well  learned,  and  rewarded  with  its  due  com- 
mendation, there  were  other  ears  than  those  around,  which  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  heard ;  jand  if  any  litde  prize  was  allotted  as  a  memorial 
of  excellence,  the  pleasure  which  be  felt  on  receiving  it  was  slight,  compar- 
ed with  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  afterwards  saw  it  b  other  hands,  and 
looked  to  other  eyes,  when  he  returned  to  his  home.  Such,  it  might  be 
said,  is  the  origin  of  that  love  of  praise  which  we  feel;  and  its  growth,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  when  praise  is  sought  in  greater  objects,  is  only  the  growth 
of  the  same  generous  passion.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  an  hypothe- 
as  which  I  have  stated  as  false,  and  obviously  false,  though,  obviously  false 
as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  as  well  founded  as  that  of  Mandeviile.  My  only  object 
is  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  reversal  of  his  reasoning,  with  equal  sem- 
blance of  probability,  that  his  hypothesis  is  but  an  hypothesis. 

But  how  comes  it  in  this  system,  which  must  account  for  our  own  emotions, 
as  well  as  for  the  emotions  of  others,  that  we  do  approve  of  certain  actions, 
as  virtuous,  without  valuing  them  for  the  mere  love  of  praise  ;  and  condemn 
even  the  love  of  praise  itself,  when  the  good  of  the  world  is  intentionally  sa- 
crificed to  it  ?  I  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  to  Mandeviile,  that  we  are  all 
hypocrites — ^that  we  know  the  game  of  human  life,  and  play  our  parts  in  it 
accordingly.  In  such  circumstances,  we  may  indeed  assume  the  appearance 
of  virtue  ourselves,  but  how  is  it,  that  we  feel  approbation  of  others  assuming 
the  same  disguise,  when  we  are  aware  of  its  nature,  and  know  virtue  in  all  the 
actions  which  go  under  that  well  sounding  name,  to  be  only  a  more  or  less 
skilful  attempt  at  imposition  ?  The  mob,  in  the  gallery,  may  indeed,  wonder 
at  all  the  transmutations  in  the  pantomime  ;  and  the  silliest  among  them  may 
believe  that  Harlequin  has  turned  the  clown  into  a  fruit-stand,  and  himself 
into  a  fruit-woman  :  but  however  wide  the  wonder,  or  the  belief  may  be,  he 
who  invented  these  very  changes,  or  is  merely  one  of  the  subordinate  shifters 
of  the  scenery,  cannot  surely  be  a  partaker  of  the  illusion.  What  juggler  ever 
deceived  his  own  eyes  ?  Katerfelto,  indeed,  is  described  by  Cowper,  as, 
"  with  his  hair  on  end,  at  his  own  wonders  wondering."  But  Katerfelto  him- 
self, who  '^  wondered  for  his  bread,"  could  not  feel  much  astonishment,  even 
when  he  was  fairly  giving  the  greatest 'astonishment  to  others.  It  must  be 
the  same  with  the  moral  juggler.  He  knows  the  cheat ;  and  he  cannot  feel 
admiration.  If  he  can  truly  feel  esteem,  he  feels  that  love  of  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently that  distinction  of  actions,  as  virtuous  or  worthy  of  moral  approba- 
tion, which  Mandeviile  denies.  He  may  be  a  dupe,  indeed,  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  but  he  cannot  even  be  a  dupe,  without  believing,  that  virtue  is  some- 
thing'nobler  than  a  fraud  ;  and  if  he  believe  virtue  to  be  more  noble,  he  must 
have  feelmgs  nobler  than  any  which  the  system  of  Mandeviile  allows.  In  be- 
lieving that  it  is  possible  for  man  not  to  be  a  hypocrite,  he  may  be  considered 
almost  as  proving,  that  he  has  not,  uniformly,  been  a  hypocrite  himself. 

Even  if  the  bdief  of  a  system  of  this  sort,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  no 
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force  but  that  which  it  derit^s  from  the  very  common  pandogiam,  of  aanrt- 
ing  the  universal  truth  of  a  partial  conclusion— even  if  this  miserable  belief 
were  to  have  no  tendency  directly  injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  ad- 
mit it,  the  mere  loss  of  happiness  which  it  would  occasion,  by  die  constant 
fe^ng  of  distrust  to  which  it  must  give  rise,  would  of  itseiJf  be  no  slight  evil. 
To  regard  even  every  stranger,  on  whom  our  eyes  could  fall,  as  engaged 
in  one  unremitting  plan  of  deceit, — ^all  deceiving,  and  all  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  deceived,  would  be  to  look  on  society  with  feelings  that  would  make 
absolute  solitude  comparatively  pleasing ;  and,  if  to  regard  strangers  in  this 
light  would  be  so  dreaidful,  how  far  more  dreadful  would  it  be,  to  look,  with 
the  same  distrust,  on  those  in  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  con6de  as 
friends— Co  see  dissimuladon  in  every  eye, — in  the  look  of  fondness  of  the 
parent,  the  wife,  the  child,  the  very  caress  and  seeming  innocence  of  infancy 
— ^and  to  think,  that,  the  softer  every  tone  of  afiection  was  to  our  ear,  the 
more  profound  was  the  falsehood,  which  had  made  it  softer,  only  that  it 
might  the  more  surely  deceive !     It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  a  system,  which 
would  make  this  dreadful  transformation  of  the  whole  moral  world,  is  but  an 
hypothesis  ;  and  an  hypothesis  so  unwarrantable,  because  so  inconsistent  with 
every  feeling  of  our  heart.     Yet  it  is  unfortunately  a  paradox,  which  admits 
of  much  satirical  picturing  ;  and,  while  few  pause  sufficiently  to  discover  its 
logical  imperfections,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  minds  may  be  seduced  by 
the  mere  lively  colouring  of  the  pictures  to  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better 
feelings  of  which  they  are  conscious,  that  the  representation  which  is  given 
of  human  life  is  true,  because  a  few  characters  iu  human  life  are  truly  drawn. 
A  rash  assent  may  be  given  to  the  seeming  penetration  which  such  a  view  of 
the  supposed  artifices  of  morality  involves ;  and  after  assent  is  once  rashly 
given,  the  very  generosity  that  might  have  appeared  to  confute  the  ^siem, 
will  be  regarded  only  as  an  exemplification  of  it.     I  feel  it  the  more  my  du^ 
therefore,  to  warn  you  against  the  adoption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  moral  nature— -not  because  it  is  false  only — though,  even  from 
the  grossness  of  its  theoretic  falsehood  alone,  it  is   unworthy  of  a  single 
moment's  philosophic  assent ;  but  still  more  because  the  adoption  of  it  naust 
poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  still  more  than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind 
which  admits  it.    There  is  scarcely  any  action  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
invent  some  unworthy  motive.     If  our  system  requires  the  invention  of  one, 
the  invention,  we  may  be  sure,  will  very  speedily  take  place  ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  that  amiable  confidence  of  virtue,  which  believed  and  was  believed, 
how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be  lost ;  or  rather,  how  litde  happmess  will 
afterwards  remain ! 

A  slight  extension  of  the  system  of  Mandeville,  produces  that  general  self- 
ish system  of  morals,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the  desire  of  the  individual 
good  of  the  aeent.  On  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  litde  more  fully, 
not  so  much  ior  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself, — 
important  as  this  exposure  is,  as  for  exphiining  that  relation  of  utility  to  virtue, 
of  which  we  so  frequendy  hear,  without  any  very  accurate  meaning  attached 
to  the  relation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  since  actions  can  be  estimated  as  more  or  less 
useful,  only  by  that  faculty  which  analyzes  and  compares,  it  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  make  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  reason  on  our  moral  senti- 
ments,— and  on  those  theories  which,  proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  in- 
fluence, would  reduce  to  mere  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  great  principle  of 
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virtue  itself,  the  whole  moral  phenomena  of  our  approbation  of  gpod  and  dis- 
approbaticHi  of  evil. 

If  ail  the  actions  of  which  man  is  capable,  had  termbated  in  one  simple 
result  of  good  or  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  both,  or  any  furdier  consequen- 
ces, reason,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  whatever,  in  deter- 
mining moral  sentiments,  that  must,  in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on 
the  consideration  of  the  simple  eflfect,  and  of  the  will  of  producing  that  simple 
effect.  Of  the  intentional  production  of  good,  as  good,  we  should  have  ap- 
proved instandy — of  the  intentional  production  of  evil,  as  evil,  we  should  as 
instantly  have  disapproved  ; — and  reason  could  not,  in  such  circumstances, 
have  taught  us  to  love  the  one  more,  or  hate  the  other  less ;— certainly  not  to 
love  what  we  should  otherwise  have  hated,  nor  to  hate  what  we  should  other- 
wise have  loved.  But  actions  have  not  one  simple  result  m  most  cases.  In 
producing  enjoyment  to  some,  they  may  produce  misery  to  others,-— either 
by  consequences  that  are  less  or  more  remote,  or  by  their  own  immediate 
hut  compound  operation.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  discover  instandy, 
or  certainly,  in  any  particular  case,  the  intention  of  the  agent  from  the  appa- 
rent result ;  and  impossible  for  ourselves  to  know,  instantly,  when  we  wish  to 
per/brm  a  particular  acdon^  for  a  particular  end,  whether  it  may  not  produce 
more  evil  than  good, — ^when  the  good  was  our  only  object,— -or  more  good 
than  evil,  when  our  object  was  the  evil  only.  Reason,  therefore,— that  pow- ' 
er  by  which  we  discover  the  various  relations  of  things,  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
pointing  out  to  us  aH  the  probable  physical  consequences  of  actions,  shows  us 
the  good  of  what  we  might  have  conceived  to  be  einl,  the  evil  of  what  we 
might  have  conceived  to  be  good,  weighing  each  with  each,  and  calculating 
the  preponderance  of  either.  It  thus  influences  our  moral  feelbgs  indirectly, 
— but  it  influences  them  only  by  presenting  to  us  new  objects,  to  be  admired  or 
hated,  and  still  addresses  itself  to  a  principle  which  admires  or  hates.  Liice  a 
telescope,  or  microscope,  it  shows  us  what  was  too  distant,  or  too  minute,  to 
coaie  within  the  sphere  of  our  simple  vision ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
vision  itself.  The  best  telescope,  or  the  best  niictoscope,  could  give  no  aid  to 
the  blind.  They  imply  the  previous  power  of  visual  discernment,  or  ihey  are 
absolutely  useless.  Keason,  in  like  manner,  supposes  in  us  a  discriminating 
vision  of  another  kind.  By  pointing  out  to  us  innumerable  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages, that  flow  from  an  action,  it  may  heighten  or  reduce  our  approbation 
of  the  action,  and  consequently,  our  estimate  ol  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  have  bad  this  whole  amount  of  good  or  evil  in  view,  in  his  intentional 
production  of  it ;  hot  it  does  this  only  because  we  are  capable  of  feeling 
moral  regard  for  the  intentional  producer  of  happiness  to  others,  indepen- 
dently of  any  analyses  which  reason  may  make.  If  we  did  not  love  what  is 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  love,  consequently,  those  actions  which  tend  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  it  would  be  vain  for  reason  to  show,  that  an  acdon  was 
likely  to  produce  good,  of  which  we  were  not  aware,  or  evil,  of  which  we 
were  not  aware.  It  is  very  difierent,  however,  when  we  cc^sider  the  mind, 
as  previously  susceptible  of  moral  emodon.  If  our  emotion  of  approbation, 
when  we  meditate  on  the  propriety  of  a  particular  action,  depend,  in  any  de- 
gree, on  our  belief  of  resulting  good,  and  our  disapprobation,  in  any  degree 
on  our  belief  of  resulting  evil ;  to  show  that  the  good  of  which  we  think  is 
slight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which  accompanies  or  follows  it,  is,  per- 
haps, to  change  wholly  our  approbation  into  disapprobation.  We  should  feel 
m  such  circumstances,  a  disapprobation  of  ourselves,  if,  with  the  clearer  view 
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of  consequences  now  presented  to  us,  we  were  to  continue  to  desire  to  p^- 
form  the  very  action,  to  have  abstained  from  which  before,  would  have  excited 
our  remorse.  The  utility  of  reoion^  then,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  even  in  mora- 
lity ;  since,  in  a  world  so  complicated  as  this,  in  which  various  interests  are 
continually  mingling,  and  in  which  tlie  good  of  one  may  be  the  evil  of  many ; 
a  mere  blind  obedience  to  that  voice,  which  would  tell  us  instantly,  and  with- 
out reflection  in  every  case,  to  seek  the  good  of  any  one,  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
our  power  to  be  instrumental  to  it,  might  produce  tl)e  misery  of  many  nations, 
or  of  many  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  temporary  wants  of  a  few  individuals. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  political  evil,  which  nations  suflTer,  arises,  indeed, 
from  this  very  source, — not  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of  power,  however 
tyrannical  power  may  too  frequently  have  been, — ^as  fit>m  its  erring  benevo- 
lence, in  tlie  far  greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  was  exercised  with  the 
wish  of  promoting  that  very  good  which  was  delaved,  or,  perhaps,  wholly  im- 
peded, by  the  very  means  that  were  chosen  to  further  it.  If  those  rulers, 
who  were  truly  desirous  of  thoJhaippiness  of  their  people,  had  only  known  how 
they  could  most  efiectually  produce  that  happiness  which  thev  wished,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  earth  at  present  would  have  exhibited  appear- 
ances very  different  from  those  which,  on  the  greater  part  of  its  sunace, 
meet  our  melancholy  view ;  that  it  would  then  have  presented  to  us  an  aspect 
of  general  freedom  and  happiness,  which  not  man  only,  but  the  great  father 
and  lover  of  man  might  have  delighted  to  behold.  Reason,  then,  though  it 
is  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  the, action  of  moral  excellence,  has  yet  \mpx- 
tant  relations  to  that  good  which  is  the  direct  object  of  morality. 

Let  none,  with  heedless  tonsue  from  truth  disjoin 

The  reign  of  virtue  !    Ere  the  day-spring  flowed 

Like  Bisten  lifik'd  in  concord's  golden  chain, 

They  stood  before  the  great  Eternal  Mind, 

Their  common  parent :  and  by  him  were  both 

Sent  forth  among  his  creatures,  hand  in  hand. 

Inseparably  joined  ;  nor  e'er  did  Truth 

Find  an  apt  ear  to  listen  to  her  lore, 

Which  knew  not  Virtue's  voice ;  nor,  save  where  Truth's 

Majestic  words  are  heard  and  understood, 

Doth  Virtue  deign  to  inhabit.    Go,  inquira 

Of  nature — not  among  Tartarian  rocks, 

Whither  the  hungry  vulture  with  its  prey 

Returns ; — not  where  the  lion's  sullen  roar 

At  noon  resounds  along  the  lonely  banks 

Of  ancient  Tigris ; — but  her  gentler  scenes, 

The  dovecot,  and  the  shepherd's  fold  at  mom, 

Consult  ;^K)r  by  the  meadow's  fragrant  hedge 

In  sprinc  time,  whem  the  woodlands  first  are  green, 

Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mate, 

Couch'd  o'er  their  tender  young.    To  this  fond  care 

Thou  dost  not  Virtue's  honourable  name 

Attribute ; — ^wherefore,  save  that  not  one  gleam 

Of  truth  did  e'er  discover  to  themselves 

Their  little  hearts,  or  teach  them,  by  the  effects 

Of  that  parental  love,  the  love  itself*^ 

To  judge,  and  measure  its  ofiicious  deeds? 

But  man,  whose  evelids  truth  has  fill'd  with  dayr 

Discerns,  how  skilfully  to  bounteous  ends 

His  own  affections  move, — with  free  aceord 

Adopts  their  guidance ;  yields  himself  secure 

To  Nature's  proudest  impulse :  and  converts 

Instinct  to  duty  and  to  sacred  love.* 

*  Piettnres  of  Imaginationi  B.  IL 
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Important,  however,  as  reason  is,  in  pointing  out  all  the  possible  physical 
consequences  of  actions,  and  all  the  different  degrees  of  probability  of  these^ 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  this  is  all  which  it  truly  does,«— that  our  moral 
sentiment  itself  depends  on  anodier  principle  of  our  mind— and  that,  if  we 
had  not  previously  been  capable  of  loving  tiie  good  of  others  as  good,  and  of 
bating  tlie  production  of  evil  as  evil,  to  show  us  that  tlie  happiness  of  every 
created  being  depended  on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in  us  as  little  ea- 
gerness to  do  what  was  to  be  so  extensively  beneficial,  as  if  we  had  conceiv- 
ed, that  only  a  single  individual  was  to  profit  by  it,  or  no  individual  whatever. 

These  remarks  will  show  you  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral  systems,  which 
make  virtue,  in  our  contemplation  of  it,  a  sort  of  product  of  reasoning,  like 
any  other  abstract  relation,  which  we  are  capable  of  discovering  intellectual- 
ly ; — that  of  Clarke,  for  example,  which  supposes  it  to  consist  in  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct,  according  to  cettsin  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in  things,  or 
a  peculiar  eongruity  ascertain  relations  to  each  other;  and  that  of  Wollas- 
ton,  which  supposes  virtite  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things 
in  treatbg  objects  according  to  their  real  character ,  and  not  according  to  a 
character  or  properties  which  they  truly  have  not-^-a  system  which  is  virtu- 
ally the  ^me  as  that  of  Clarke,  expressing  only  more  awkwardly  what  is  not 
very  simply  developed,  indeed,  even  in  Dr.  Clarke's  spequlations.  These 
systems,  independent,  of  their  general  defect,  in  making  incongrmty^ — ^which, 
as  mere  incongruity,  bears  no  proportion  to  vice,  but  is  often  greatest  in  the 
most  frivolous  improprieties, — the  measure  of  vice,  assume,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  previous  existence  of  feelings,  for  which  all  the  congruities  of 
which  they  speak,  and  the  mere  power  of  discovering  such  congruities,  are 
msufficient  to  account.  There  must  be  a  principle  of  moral  regard^  indepen- 
dent of  reason,  or  reason  may,  in  vain,  see  a  thousand  fitnesses,  and  a  thousand 
truths ;  and  would  be  warmed  with  the  same  lively  emotions  of  indignation, 
against  an  inaccurate  time-piece,  or  an  error  in  arithmetical  calculation,  as 
against  the  wretch  who  robbed,  by  every  fraud  which  could  elude  the  law, 
those  who  had  already  little  of  which  they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might 
riot  a  litde  more  luxuriously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  bad  plundered, 
were  starving  around  him. 

Fimess,  as  understood  by  every  one,  is  obviously  a  word  expressive  only 
of  relation.  It  indicates  slull  indeed,  in  the  artist,  whatever  the  end  may  be, 
but,  considered  abstracdy  from  the  nature  of  the  end,  it  is  indicative  ot  skill 
only.  It  is  to  the  good  or  evil  of  the  end  that  we  look,  and  that  we  must 
always  look,  in  estimating  the  good  or  evil  of  the  fitness  itself;  and  if  it  be  the 
nature  of  the  end  which  gives  value  to  the  fitness,  it  is  not  the  fitness,  but  the 
end  to  which  the  fitness  is  subservient,  that  must  be  the  true  object  of  moral 
regard.  The  fitness  of  virtue  for  producing  serene  delight  is  not,  as  mere 
fitness,  greater  than  that  of  vice  for  producing  disquietude  and  wretchedness; 
and  we  act,  therefore,  as  much  according  to  the  mere  fitness  of  things,  in  be- 
ing vicious  as  being  virtuous.  If  the  world  had  been  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  misery,  with  fitnesses  opposite,  indeed,  in  kind,  but  exacdy  equal  in 
number  and  nicety  of  adjustment  to  those  which  are  at  present  so  beautifully 
employed  b  the  production  of  happiness, — ^we  should  still  have  framed  our 
views  and  our  actions  according  to  these  fitnesses ;  but  our  moral  view  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  Author  would  have  been  absolutely  reversed.  We  should 
have  seen  the  fitnesses  of  things  precisely  as  before,  but  we  should  have  seen 
them  with  hatred  instead  of  love. 
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Since  every  human  acdon,  then,  m  producing  any  eSdCX  ivbatera*,  most 
be  in  conformi^  with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  the  limitation  of  virtue  to  odsoni 
which  are  in  conformity  with  these  fitnesses,  has  no  meaning,  unless  we  have 
previously  distinguished  the  ends  which  are  morally  good,  from  the  ends 
which  are  morally  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  of  wUch  we  speak,  to  the 
one  of  these  classes.  In  this  case,  however,  the  theory  of  fitnesses,  it  is  evi- 
dent, far  from  accoundng  for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions,  proceeds  oo  the 
admission  of  them ;  it  presupposes  a  distinctive  love  of  certain  virtuous  ends, 
by  their  relation  to  which  all  the  fitnesses  of  actions  are  measured ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Clarke,  therefore,  if  stripped  of  its  pompous  phraseology,  and 
translated  into  common  languase,  is  ncmiing  more  than  the  very  simple  tru- 
ism or  tautology,  that  to  act  vtrtuoudy  is  to  act  in  conformity  with  tnrtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things,  the  theory  of 
Wollaston,  in  which  virtue  is  represented  to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  oar 
actions  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  scarcely  differs,  as  I  have  said,  in  any 
respect,  unless  as  bebg  a  litde  more  circuitous  and  complicated.  The  truth, 
of  which  Wollaston  speaks,  is  only  virtue  under  another  name ;  and  if  we  had 
no  previous  notions  ot  moral  good  and  evil, — no  love  of  the  happiness  of  others 
more  than  of  their  misery,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  determine 
whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth  or  falsehood,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  be 
uses  these  terms.  If,  indeed,  we  previously  take  for  granted,  that  it  is  the 
nature,^-the  true  nature  of  the  parent,  to  be  loved  by  the  child,  of  the  child 
to  love  the  parent,  we  cannot  then^  it  will  be  allowed,  have  any  hesitation  io 
admitting,  ttutt  the  child,  in  performing  ofiices  of  tenderness  to  the  parent, 
treats  the  ps^reat  according  to  his  true  nature  ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  treat 
him  unkindly,  he  would  treat  him  not  according  to  his  true  nature,  but  as  if 
he  were  a  roe,  to  whose  true  nature  such  usage  would  be  accordant  In 
taking  for  granted  this  very  nature,  however,^-4he  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  which,  we  have  chosen  to  denominate  truth  or  falsehood, — is  it  not 
evident  that  we  have  taken  for  granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strangely  said 
to  depend  on  the  perception  of  an  agreement,  that  cannot  even  be  concejved 
by  us,  till  the  duties  themselves,  as  con^tuting  the  real  nature  or  truth  of  our 
various  relations,  m  the  actions  which  are  said  to  agree  with  it,  have  been  pre- 
viously supposed?  If  there  were  no  previous  belief  of  the  difibrent  moral 
relations  of  foes  and  firiends,  but  all  were  regarded  by  us  as  indifibrent,  how 
could  any  species  of  conduct  which  was  true  with  respect  to  the  one,  be 
false  with  respect  to  the  other  ?  It  is  false,  indeed,  to  nature,  but  it  is  false 
to  nature  only,  because  it  is  false  to  ihBXAfirtue  which,  before  we  thought  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  distinguished,  with  the  clear  perception  of  diflbrenc  moral 
duties,  our  benefactor  from  our  insidious  enemy. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  which  with  all  its  pedantry  of  ostentatious 
erudition,  and  the  manifest  absurdity  of  its  leading  principle,  has  many  pro- 
found reflections  and  acute  remarks,  which  render  it  valuable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, appears  to  me,  however,  I  must  confess,  more  valuaUe  for  the  li^t 
which  it  indirecdy  throws  on  the  nature  of  the  prejudices  that  pervert  our 
judgment,  than  for  the  truths  which  it  contains  in  itself.  If  I  were  desirous 
of  convincing  any  one  of  the  influence  of  a  system  io  producing,  in  the  mind 
of  its  author,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  errors  the  most  absurd,  and  in  expla* 
nations  far  more  necessary  to  be  explained  than  the  very  difficulties  whk:fa 
they  professed  to  remove  or  illustrate,  I  know  no  work  which  I  could  put 
mto  hb  hands,  better  suited  for  this  purpose,  than  '^  The  JEleligion  of  Nature 
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Delineated."  Who,  but  the  author  of  such  a  sjrBtem,  could  befieve  lor  a  mo- 
ment, that  parricide  is  a  crime,  only  for  the  same  reason  wUch  would  make 
it  a  crime  tor  bdv  one,  (and  if  the  great  principle  of  the  system  be  just,  a 
crime  exacdy  of  the  same  amount,)  to  walk  across  a  room  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  because  he  would  then  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth  of  using  his 
hands,  not  as  if  they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  feet, — as,  in  parricide, 
he  would  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth  of  treating  a  parent,  as  if  he  were 
not  a  parent,  but  a  robber  or  a  murderer?  Even  without  considering  guih 
so  atrocious,  is  common  cruelty,  in  any  of  its  forms,  made  hateful  to  us  as  it 
should  be,  or  even  hateful  in  the  slightei^  degree  of  moral  disgust,  by  being 
represented  only  as  the  half  ludicrous  falsehood  of  affirming  practically,  that  a 
man  is  not  a  man  capable  of  feeling,  but  an  insensible  post;  and  is  it  only 
for  a  similar  falsehood,  in  this  tacit  proposition,  which  we  are  supposed  by 
our  negligence  to  affirm,  that  we  should  reproach  ourselves,  if  we  had  left 
any  one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  effi)rt  on  our  part  would  have  saved  from 
destruction  r  ^'  Should  I  find  a  man  grievously  hurt  by  some  accident,"  says 
Wollasloo, "  fallen  down,  alone,  and  without  present  help,  like  to  perish,— 
or  see  his  house  on  fire,  nobody  being  near,  to  help  or  call  out ;— 4n  this  ex* 
tremity^if  I  do  not  give  him  my  assistance  immediately,  I  do  not  do  it  at  all ; 
— and  by  this  refusing  to  do  it  according  to  my  ability,  I  deny  his  case  to  be 
what  it  is;  human  nature  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  even  those  desires  and  ex- 
pectations which  I  am  conscious  to  myseljf  1  should  have  under  the  like  mis- 
fortune, to  be  what  they  are."*  These  strange  denials  we  certainly  do  not 
make  ;  all  which  we  tacidy  declare  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  truth,  and  a  truth 
of  the  most  unquestionable  kind.  We  affirm  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are, 
indiflbrent  to  the  miseries  of  others ;  and  if  to  affirm  a  truth  by^  our  actions  be 
all  which  constitutes  virtue,  we  act  as  virtuously  in  this  tacit  declaration  of 
our  insensibility,  as  if  we  had  flown  instantly  to  the  aid  of  the  suflferer,  with 
the  most  compassionate  declaration  of  our  feeling ;  or  rather,  if,  with  the 
same  indifference  at  heart,  we  had  stooped  our  body,  or  stretched  out  our 
hand  to  relieve  him,  our  very  attempt  to  give  the  slightest  relief,  according 
to  the.  theory  of  moral  falsehood,  would  have  been  only  a  crime  additional. 

Reason  then,  as  distinguishing  the  conformity  or  unconformity  of  actknas 
with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  or  the  moral  truth  or  falsehood  of  actions,  is  not 
the  principle  from  which  we  derive  our  moral  sendments.  These  very  sen- 
timents, on  the  contrary,  are  necessary,  before  we  can  feel  that  moral  fitness 
or  moral  truth,  according  to  whu^h  we  are  said  to  estimate  actions,  as  right 
or  wrong.  All  actions,  virtuous  and  vicious,  have  a  tendency  or  fitness  of 
one  sort  or  other ;  and  every  action,  which  the  benevolent  and  malevolent 
perform  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end,  may  alike  have  a  fitness  for  producing 
that  end.  There  is  not  an  action  then,  which  may  not  be  in  conformity  with 
the  fitnesses  of  things ;  and  if  the  fedings  of  exclusive  approbation  and 
disapprobation  that  constitute  our  moral  emotions  be  not  presupposed,  in 
spite  of  the  thousand  fitnesses,  which  reason  may  have  shown  us,  all  actions 
must  be  morally  indi&rent.  Thejr  are  not  thus  indifierent,  because  the 
ends  to  which  reason  shows  certain  actions  to  be  most  suitable,  arev«nds 
which  we  have  previously  felt  to  be  worthy  of  our  moral  choice ;  and  we 
are  virtuous  in  conforming  our  actions  to  these  ends,  not  because  our  actions 
have  a  physical  rehition  to  the  end,  as  tiie  wheels  and  pullies  of  a  machine 
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have  to  the  molkm  which  w  to  result  from  them ;  but  because  the  desire  of 
pioduciog  this  very  eod  has  a  reiation,  which  has  been  preriously  felt,  to  our 
moral  emotion.  The  moral  truth,  in  like  manner,  which  reason  is  said  to 
show  us,  consists  in  the  agreement  of  our  actions  with  a  certain  frame  of 
mind  which  nature  has  previously  distinguished  to  us  as  virtuous ;  without 
which  previous  distinction,  the  actions  otthe  most  ferocbus  tyrant,  and  of 
the  roost  generous  and  intrepid  patriot,  would  be  equally  true,  as  alike  indi- 
cative of  the  real  nature  of  the  oppressor  of  a  nation,  and  of  the  assertor  and 
guardian  of  its  riehts. 

The  fitness  and  the  truth  then,  in  every  case,  presuppose  virtue  as  an  ob- 
ject of  moral  sentiment,  and  do  not  constitute  or  evolve  it. 

The  moral  use  of  reason,  in  influendng  our  approbation  and  disapproba- 
Uon,  is,  as  i  before  remarked,  to  point  out  to  us  the  remote  good,  which  we 
do  not  perceive,  or  the  elements  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  which  also,  but  for 
the  analytic  power  of  reason,  we  should  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  with 
accuracy,  in  the  immediate  compound  result.  If  the  mere  discovery  of 
greater  utility,  however,  is  sufficient  to  affect  our  approbation,  utili^  must,  it 
is  evident,  have  a  certain  relation  to  lartue.  Utility^  it  is  said,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  virtue.  Let  us  consider  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  tfais 
phi 
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ON  HUME'S   SYSTEM,  THAT   UTILITY  IS  THE   CONSTITUENT  OR  MEA- 
SURE OF  VIRTUE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  examined,  at  as  great  a  length,  as  a 
doctrine  so  false  in  its  principles  requires,  the  system  of  Dr.  Mandeville  with 
respect  to  «ir^ii€,-— a  system  in  which  the  actions  that  commonly  go  uoder 
that  honourable  name,  are  represented  as,  b  every  instance,  where  any 
seeming  sacrifice  is  made  to  the  happiness  of  another,  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lating vanity,  that,  in  its  love  of  praise,  consents  to  barter,  for  a  suitable 
equivalent  of  commendation,  tlie  means  of  enjoyment  which  it  would  not 
^ive  without  a  due  equivalent,  but  which  it  values  less  than  the  applause  tbat 
IS  to  be  ofiered  in  purchase  of  them.  The  pretender  to  generosity,  who  is 
a  speculator  in  this  species  of  traffic,  is  of  course  a  hypocrite  by  the  very 
quality  of  the  moral  ware  in  which  he  jobs ;  and  the  applauders  of  the  os- 
tensible generosity,  who  are  as  little  capable  of  unpaid  admiration,  as  be  of 
gratuitous  bounty*,  are  hypocrites  of  equal  skill,  in  the  supposed  universal 
cheat  of  social  life.  All  are  impostors,  or  all  are  dupes ; — or  rather,  all 
are  ^  once  impostors  and  dupes,  dupes  easily  deceived  by  impostors  whom 
it  is  easy  to  deceive.  On  a  system,  of  which,  I  may  safely  take  for*  granted, 
that  every  one  of  you  has  in  the  delightful  remembrances  of  his  own  breast 
mnumerflLble  confutations,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell,  if 
there  had  been  less  peril  in  the  adoption  of  it  to  happiness  and  virtue.  As 
a  philosophic  system  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  discussion.    It  is  an  evident 
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example  ot  an  error  that  is  verj  oommoD  b  hypothetical  syBteins,— 4 
error  of  supposing,  notwithstanding  the  nx>st  striking  seeming  contrarieties, 
that  what  is  true  of  a  few  cases  out  of  many  is,  therefore,  necessarily  true 
of  all.  Same  men  are  hypocrites,  therefore  all  men  are  hypocrites : — it  is 
not  absdutebr  impossible,  that  he  whom  the  world  honours  as  virtuous  tor  a 
life,  which,  from  youth  to  old  age,  has  had  the  uniform  semblance  of  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  may  have  no  virtue  whatever  at  heart,  therefore, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  with  certainty,  that  he  has  no  virtue  whatever ;  such  are 
the  two  propositions,  which,  though  not  expressed  in  these  precise  terms, 
constitute  truly  the  whole  logic  of  Mandeville.  They  are  the  very  essence 
of  his  system ;  and  unless  we  admit  them  as  logically  just,  we  must  reject 
his  system  as  logically  false.  But  it  is  in  his  rhetoric  that  he  trusts  far  more 
than  in  his  defective  logic  ; — and,  if  he  have  given  us  a  few  lively  picturings  of 
hypocrisy,  he  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire,  whether 
pictures  so  lively,  are  representations  of  a  few  only,  or  of  aU  mankind. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  moral  theorist,  who,  after  painting  some  coarse 
debauch  in  the  midnight  profligacy  of  the  lowest  alehouse,  or  the  wider 
drunkenness  and  riot  of  a  fair  or  an  election,  should  seriously  exhibit  to  us 
those  pictures  as  evidence  of  an  universal  conclusion,  that  aU  men  are  drunk- 
ards ?  We  might  admire  the  verbal  painting,  indeed,  as  we  admire  the 
pictures  of  Hogarth ;  but  we  should  admire  as  little  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy,  as  we  should  have  admired  the  accuracy  of  one  of  Hogarth's 
pictures,  if  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  interior  of  a  brothel,  as  a  represen- 
tation of  domestic  life, — a  faithful  sketch  of  one  of  those  virtuous  and  smil- 
ing groups,  that  around  a  virtuous  and  delighted  father  at  his  own  parlour 
fire,  seem  to  enclose  him,  as  it  were,  within  a  circle  of  happiness !  It  is 
certainly  not  more  absurd,  to  argue,  that,  because  same  men  are  drunkards 
aU  men  are  drunkards,  than  to  contend  that  all  men  are,  in  every  action  of 
their  life,  indiflferent  to  the  happiness  of  every  other  being,  because  some 
may  be  hypocrites  in  affectmg  to  regard  any  happmess  but  their  own ;  and 
he  who,  in  adoping  this  theory,  can  seriously  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single 
parent,  or  wife,  or  child,  who  has  any  other  view  than  the  selfish  one  of  ac- 
quiring praise,  in  any  one  office,  of  seeming  kbdness  to  those  whom  they 
would  wish  us  to  regard  as  dear  to  them, — may  certainly  believe  with  equal 
reason,  and  admire  as  ingenious  and  just,  the  wildest  absurdity  which 
the  wildest  propounder  of  absurdities  can  ofifer  to  his  assent  and  admira- 
tion. 

This  system,  by  a  little  extension  to  all  the  sources  of  selfish  enjoyment, 
and  by  a  little  purification  of  the  selfishness,  as  the  enjoyment  is  rendered 
less  prominently  selfish  by  being  more  remote  and  more  connected  by  many 
direct  or  indirect  ties  with  the  happiness  of  others,  assumes  the  form  of  the 
more  general  theory  of  selfish  morals,  in  which  the  most  refined  virtue  is  re- 
presented only  as  disguised  self-love ;  though  the  veil,  which  is  thin  in  itself 
so  as  often  to  aflbrd  no  disguise  to  the  passion  which  gbws  through  it,  ia 
sometimes  thickened  in  so  many  folds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  guess 
what  features  of  ugliness  or  beauty  are  beneath.  Before  considering,  how- 
ever, this  finer  system  of  moral  selfishness,  which  is  founded  on  views  of 
remote  personal  advantage,  and  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  on  the  skiU 
that  detects  those  elements  of  distant  good,  I  conceived  that  we  might 
derive  some  aid  to  our  inquiry,  by  considering  first  the  relations  which 
reason,  the  great  analyzer  and  detector  of  those  elements  of  distant  good» 
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bean  to  morality ;  and  coosequentlyy  as  in  their  fittest  placei  tixne  systems 
which  would  reduce  all  our  moral  feelings  to  intellectual  discoveries  made 
by  that  power,  which  is  supposed,  in  these  systems,  to  determine  the  very 
nature  of  vice  and  virtue,  in  the  same  way  as  it  extracts  roots,  measures 
angles,  and  determines  specific  gravities  or  affinities,  or  quantities  of  aio- 
tion. 

We  consider,  then,  two  celebrated  systems  of  this  sort,  that  found  morali- 
ty on  reason  ;  one  which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in  the  accommodatioo  of 
our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  of  things,— and  another  which  supposes  it  to  consist 
in  actions  that  are  conformable  to  truth.     In  both  cases  I  showed  you, 
that  the  systems,  far  from  accounting  for  our  moral  feelings,  or  showing 
them  to  be  the  result  of  a  process  of  radocmation,  proceed  on  the  suscepti- 
bility of  these  feelings,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  that  can  be  resolved  into  reasoning.    If  we  were 
not  formed   to  love  previously  the  happiness  of  others,  and  to  have  a  moral 
approbalbn  of  the  wish  of  producing  happiness,  in  vain  would  reason  tell  us, 
after  tracing  a  thousand  consequences,  that  an  action  will  be  more  generally 
beneficial,  than,  but  for  this  analytic  investigation,  we  should  have  supposed. 
If  we  were  not  formed  to  love  certain  ends  of  moral  good  rather  than  certain 
other  ends  of  moral  evil,  the  mere  fitnesses,  or  means  of  producing  these 
ends,  must  be  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  that  indifierent  good  or  evil  which  they 
tend  to  produce.     If  we  have  formed  no  previous  moral  conception  of  cer- 
tain duties,  as  forming  that  truth  of  character,  to  which  vice  is  said  to  be 
false,  there  will  be  as  little  falsehood — ^and,  therefore,  if  vice  be  only  a  want 
of  conformity  to  truth,  as  little  vice — ^in  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  ma- 
Ugnity,  as  in  the  most  generous  benevolence.     In  every  case,  in  which  we 
suppose  reason  to  be  thus  morally  exercised,  we  must,  as  I  said,  presuppoMe 
certain  feelings  of  love  and  approbation,  that  consdtute  all  which  is  truly 
moral  in  our  sentiments  of  actions ; — or  tlie  discovery  of  mere  consequen- 
ces of  general  good,  mere  fitnesses,  mere  truths,  will  be  as  powerless  to 
affect  us  with  moral  regard,  as  a  new  combination  of  wheels  and  pullies,  or 
a  new  solution  of  a  geometric  problem. 

But,  though  the  discovery  ol  certain  fitnesses  or  congruities,  such  as  those 
of  which  Clarke  speaks,^-or  of  a  certain  conformi^  to  truth,  such  as  that  of 
which  WoUaston  speaks,^-or  of  the  beneficial  and  injurious  consequences 
of  certain  actions,  considered  as  a  mere  serie^  of  consequences,  discovera- 
ble by  the  understanding,  like  any  other  series  of  physical  efi^ts, — may  not 
be  capable  of  giving  birth  to  moral  feeling,  without  some  peculiar  and  pre- 
vious 3usceptibility  m  the  mind  of  being  so  affected, — may  they  not  at  feast 
indirecdy  give  birth  to  it,  by  presenting  to  this  original  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  its  peculiar  objects?  Whatever  may  be  the  principle  that  devdopes 
it,  does  not  the  approving  sentiment  arise,  on  the  contemplation  of  actions 
that  are  in  their  tendency  beneficial  to  individuals,  and  thus  to  socie^  in 
general,  and  only  on  the  contemplation  of  actions  that  are  thus  beneficial? 
Is  not  utility,  therefore,  since  it  appears  to  be  essential  in  some  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  whole  class  of  actions  that  are  termed  virtuous,— Ifae  con- 
stituent or  the  measure  of  virtue  itself? 

The  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  actions,  as  that  which  constitutes  them  vir- 
tuous, has  been  delivered,  with  all  the  force  of  which  the  doctrine  seems 
capable,  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  has  formed  it  into  an  elaborate 
system  of  morals.     It  has  ever  since  entered  largely  into  the  vague  specula- 
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tioDS  00  the  principles  of  virtue,  in  which  minds,  that  are  rather  fond  of 
tbeoriziDg  than  capable  of  it,  are  apt  to  indulge ; — ^and  we  seldom  hear,  in 
familiar  discussion,  any  allusion  to  the  principle  or  principles  of  moral  senti- 
ment, without  some  loose  reference  to  this  relation,  which  that  moral  senti- 
ment is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  utility  of  the  actions  approved.  That  it 
does  bear  a  certain  relation  to  it  b  unquestionable, — though  a  relation  which 
is  not  always  very  distinctly  conceived  by  those  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit 
of  speaking  of  it.  It  will  be  the  more  important,  then,  to  endeavour  to  separate 
what  is  true  in  the  common  language  on  the  subject,  from  the  error  which 
frequently  accompanies  it. 

Benevolence,  as  the  very  name  implies,  is  alwavs  a  wish  of  good  to  others ; 
and  every  benevolent  action,  therefore^  must  be  mtended  to  be  of  advantage 
to  somebody.  But  if,  by  the  measure  of  virtue,^-when  utility  is  said  to  be 
the  constituent  or  measure  of  the  actions  that  are  denominated  virtuous,— 
be  meant  that  to  which  the.  virtue  is  an  exact  proportion, — increasing  always 
as  the  mere  physical  advantage  increases,  and  decreasing  always  as  the  mere 
physical  advantage  decreases, — and  if  it  be  said,  that  such  actions  only  are 
felt  to  be  meritorious,  in  which  the  agent  is  supposed  to  have  willed  directly 
that  which  appeared  to  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  willing  it  most  useful,  and 
to  have  willed  it  with  moral  approbation  for  this  reason  only,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  most  useful, — utility,  in  this  general  sense,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  measure  of  virtue,  that  there  is,  comparatively,  but  a  very  small 
number  of  virtuous  actions  to  which  the  measure  can  be  applied,  and  very 
few,  indeed,  in  which  the  proportion  will  be  found  to  hold  with  exactness. 

That  virtuous  actions  do  all  tend,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  world,  is,  indeed,  a  fact,  with  respect  to  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  important  question,  however,  is,  whetlier  the  specific 
amount  of  utility  be  that  which  we  have  in  view,  and  which  done  we  have 
in  view,  in«the  approbation  which  we  give  to  certain  actions; — ^since  this  ap- 
probation is  the  direct  feeling  of  virtue  itself,  without  which,  as  intervening, 
it  wiU  be  allowed,  that  even  the  most  useful  action  could  not  be  counted  by  us 
virtuous ; — ^whether  we  love  the  generosity  of  our  benefactor,  with  an  emotion 
exacdy  the  same  in  kind,  however  different  it  may  be  in  degree,  as  that  with 
which  we  love  the  bank-bill,  or  the  estate  which  he  may  have  given  us ; — 
io  short,  to  use  Dr.  Smith's  strong  language,  whether,  *^  we  have  no  other 
reason  for  praising  a  man,  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of 
drawers." 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  this  discussion,  to  remind  you  once  more,  that 
virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  anymore  than  our  other  general  terms,  which  we 
have  invented  to  express  a  number  of  particulars  comprehended  in  them ; 
that  what  is  true  of  virtue,  then,  must  be  true  of  all  the  pardcular  actions  to 
which  we  give  that  name  ;  and  that  all  which  we  have  to  consider,  in  the 
present  argument,  is,  not  the  vague  general  term,  but  some  particular  action, 
that  is  to  say  some  particular  agent,  in  certain  circumstances,  willing  a  certain 
effect ;  since  the  feeling  which  rises  in  the  mind  on  the  contemplation  of  this 

E articular  action,  is  that  which  leads  us  to  class  it  with  other  actions  that  may 
ave  excited  a  similar  vivid  sentiment,  and  to  employ  for  the  whole  the  com- 
mon term  virtue.  The  question  then  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  the  rise 
of  this  vivid  sentiment — the  moral  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion— that  we  should  have  in  immediate  contemolation,  as  the  sole  object  of 
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the  emotion,  the  utility  or  inutility  of  the  action ;  and  whether  the  emolMXi  it- 
self be  always  exdiciiy  proportioned  hy  us  to  the  quantity  of  usefufaiess  which 
we  may  have  found,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  calculation  or  measurement,  in 
the  action  itself,  or  in  the  principle  of  the  action.  It  is  the  vivid  feelbg  of 
moral  approbation  alone,  which  leads  us  to  distinguish  actions  as  virtuous  or 
vicious ;  and  the  supposed  measure  or  standard  of  virtue,  therefore,  must  re- 
late to  this  vivid  feehng  in  all  its  degrees,  or  it  cannot  have  any  relation  to  the 
virtue,  that,  in  all  its  degrees,  is  marked  by  that  vivid  feeling  only. 

If  the  utility  of  actions  be  their  moral  standard,  then,  it  roust  be  present  to 
the  contemplation  of  tlie  agent  himself,  when  he  morally  prefers  one  mode  of 
conduct  to  another ;  and  to  the  contemplation  of  others,  when  they  morally 
approve  or  disapprove  of  bis  action. 

In  every  moral  action  that  can  be  estimated  by  us,  these  two  sets  of  feel- 
ings may  be  taken  into  account ;  the  feelings  of  die  agent  when  he  meditated 
and  willed  the  action  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  or  of  him  who  calmly 
contemplates  the  action  at  any  distance  of  space  or  time.  Let  us  conader, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  agent  himself.  The  agent,  indeed,  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  passions,  from  which  the  spectator  is  free,  and  may  thus  have  his 
moral  discernment  less  clear,  so  as  to  be  hurried,  perhaps  into  actions,  which, 
with  better  moral  vision,  he  would  have  shunned.  But  the  prmeiple  of  ap- 
probation iudfxs  not  essentially  different  in  his  mind,  when  the  action  which 
ne  contemplates  is  one  which  he  meditates  himself,  and  when  he  contem- 
plates the  action  of  another  already  performed  :  and  if  it  be  not  according  to 
any  measurement  of  exact  utility  that  the  approbation  and  consequent  moral 
will  or  resolution  of  the  most  virtuous  agent  is  formed,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  powerful  presumption  at  least,  or  more  than  a  mere  presumption,  that 
the  approbation  of  the  spectator,  arising  from  the  tame  principle^  is  not  the  re- 
sult ot  such  a  measurement  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  added,  by  that  particu- 
lar action,  to  the  general  good  of  the  world,  or  of  die  general  utility  of  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows.  With  respect  to  the  views  of  the  agent,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for' dispute.  His  views,  even  when  he 
seems  to  ourselves  most  commendable,  but  rarely  extend  to  such  general  in- 
terests. The  exact  scale  of  utility  of  an  action,  in  short,  or  of  the  principle 
of  the  action,  is  not  present  to  his  mind  as  the  standard  by  which  be  regu- 
lates his  conduct.  Does  the  mother,  when  she  hangs  sleepless,  nigfat  alter 
night,  over  the  cradle  of  her  sick  infant,  think,  even  for  a  single  moment,  that 
it  it  for  the  good  of  the  society  of  mankind,  that  she  should  labour  to  pre- 
serve that  litde  being  which  is  so  dear  to  her  for  itself  and  the  abandonment 
of  which,  though  no  other  being  in  the  universe  were  to  be  affected  by  it, 
would  seem  to  her  a  crime  of  scarcely  conceivable  atrocity  ;— and  are  we  to 
refuse  to  her  patience  and  tenderness,  and  watchfulness  of  regard,  the  name 
of  virtue,  because  she  has  thought  only  of  some  litde  comfort  thatmi^t  pos- 
ribly  flow  to  the  individual ;  and  has  not  measured  her  own  personal  sacrifi- 
ces with  that  general  good,  to  which  they  should  have  been  exactiy  adapted,  nor 
estimated  the  general  advantage  of  maternal  love,  asa  principleof  conduct  which 
operates,  and  is  continually  to  operate,  in  all  the  families  of  mankind  ?  When 
we  enter  some  wretched  hovel,  and  see  that  wretchedness,  which  is  so  much 
more  dreadful  to  the  eye  of  him  who  beholds  it,  than  to  the  ear  of  him  who 
is  told  in  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there  is  misery  upon  the  earth, — and 
who  thinks  that  in  pitying  it,  with  the  very  idleness  of  pity,  he  has  felt  as  a 
good  man  should  feel ;  when  we  look  through  the  darkness,  to  which  there 
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is  no  sunshine,  on  some  eoroer,  darker  still, — where  the  father  of  those  who 
have  strength  only  to  bang  over  him  and  weep,  is  giving  to  them  his  last  hless- 
ing,  which  is  all  that  remains  to  him  to  give  ;  do  we  fisel,  on  looking  at  this 
mixture  of  death  and  sickness,  and  despair,  and  want,  in  dreadful  assemblage, 
— diat  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  it  a  litde  reBef  were  given  to  miseries 
so  hopeless ;  or  that  compassion,  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest 
usefulness,  where  there  are  so  many  sufferers  oo  the  earth  who  may  be  oh* 
jects  of  compassion  f  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in  its*  relation  to  general 
udlity,  we  never  thbk.  We  hasten  to  do,  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  do ;  and 
we  have  aLready  obtained  looks  of  as  much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a 
moment  of  such  affliction,  king  before  we  have  thought  of  any  thing  more 
than  what  was  before  our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small  courtesies  of  society, 
as  well  as  in  these  higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  estimate  of  the  princi* 
ple  of  courtesy  as  a  general  principle,  but  from  the  temporary  views  of  bdi- 
vidual  gradfications  to  those  who  mingle  with  us,  and  we  act  weU.  The 
amount  of  general  good,  which  a  philosopher  might  estimate,  or  attempt  to 
estimate,  by  considering  the  relation  of  these  particular  actions  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community,  never  occurs  as  an  object  of  contemplauon  to  the  mul- 
titude of  mankind,  when  they  approve  or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least  as 
vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  every  acuon  by  its  remotest  consequen- 
ces. It  occurs  but  seldom  even  to  phifesophers  themselves,  who  may  derive, 
indeed,  an  additional  enjoyment  from  tracing  that  relation,  and  an  additional 
reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life,  act  from  the  same  immediate  feelings  of  approv- 
abienes8,**tbe  same  immediate  impulses  of  virtuous  emotion,  as  those  to  whom 
ediical  and  political  generalizations  are  absolutely  unknown.  The  imme- 
diate virtuous  impulse  is  the  mere  feeling  of  rapid  approbation,  that  becomes 
still  more  rapidly,  choice  or  determination  ;  a  feeling,  which  has  relation  only 
to  the  particular  case,*— and  which,  far  from  pausing  for  any  extensive  view 
and  measurement  of  remote  consequences  of  utility,  has  arisen  in  the  instant, 
or  almost  in  the  very  instant  in  which  the  action  was  conceived. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  went  himself,  whom  alone  we  have  yet  considered, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  furnish  no  decisive  confutation  of  the  supposed  mo- 
ral measurement  of  the  virtue  of  actions,  by  the  feeling  of  their  precise  de- 
grees of  general  utility ;  they  may  afibrd  a  presumption,  but  nothing  more ; 
and  it  is  in  the  calm  contemplation  of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or 
hearer  of  an  action  only,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  erounds  of  a  just  moral 
estimate  of  the  virtue  or  vice,  which  the  action  itself  involves. 

The  exclusion  of  the  feelings  of  the  agent  himself,  in  the  moral  estimate  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  actions,  which  circumstances  call  on  him 
to  perform,  and  on  account  of  which  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  virtuous  or 
the  guilty, — may  seem  a  very  bold  use  of  the  pritnlege  of  unlimited  mppotir 
tion^  which  a  theorist  assumes.  Let  the  assumption,  however,  be  admitted. 
Let  the  feelings  of  the  agent  be  left  wholly  out  of  account,  and  let  us  think 
only  of  the  feelings  of  him  who  contemplates  the  actions  of  another.  Is  the 
approbation  of  virtue,  in  this  case,  the  feelings  of  mere  u^i^ity,— our  indigna- 
tion, disgust,  abhorrence  of  vice,  in  its  aspects  of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeUng 
ofnothing  more  than  of  the  uselessness,  or  physical  incumbrance  and  detri- 
ment to  society,  of  ih^X  proJUhis  thing  which  we  call  a  Qrrant  or  a  parricide  ? 
The  doctrine  of  utility,  as  the  fek  essence  of  tfirtue,  is,  in  this  case,  as  litde  in 
agreement  with  the  moral  facts  which  it  would  explain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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feelings  of  tbe  agent  himself, — as  little  accordant  with  them  as  any  false  hy- 
pothesis in  mere  physics,  witli  the  stubbornly  re^sting  physical  facts,  which 
It  would  vainly  endeavour  to  reconcile,  or,  at  least,  to  force  together. 

If  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  virtue,  be  only  the  emotion  excited  in 
us  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is  useful  to  mankind,  it  is  very  evident  that 
such  utility  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  actions  only  of  vohintary  agents,  and  in 
the  general  principles  of  conduct  from  which  the  particular  actions  flow,  but 
in  inanimate  matter  also;  and,  indeed,  on  earth  at  least,  it  is  only  by  tbe  in- 
tervention of  matter,  that  one  mind  can  indirectly  be  of  any  utili^  whatever 
to  any  other  mind.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  not  a  mere  chest  of  drawers  before 
us, — for  that  may  be  counted  of  too  trifling  convenience,  but  the  most  usefal 
machine  which  the  art  of  man  has  been  able  to  devise, — a  loom,  for  exam- 
ple, a  ship,  a  printing-press,  instruments  which  have  certamly  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world  a  far  greater  amount  of  good,  than  any  moral  ac- 
tion ol  any  generous  benefactor,  whose  voluntary  production  of  a  little  limited 
good,  perhaps  to  a  single  individual  only, — may  yet  have  excited  in  us  the 
Sveliest  emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almost  veneration,  or  more  than  mere 
veneration.  When  we  think  of  any  one  of  these  noble  instruments,  as  placed 
before  our  eyes,  or  when  any  one  of  them  is  actually  before  our  eyes,  and 
when  we  trace  all  the  contrivances  of  its  parts,  and  Uiink  of  the  good  which 
has  for  many  ages  resulted,  and  will  still  continue  to  result  from  the  whole; 
does  it  seem  to  us  possible,  that  any  one  should  assert,— -or  almost  that  any 
one  should  imagine  for  a  moment,— the  sameness  in  land  of  the  intellectual 
admiration,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  we  feel  in  such  a  case,  with  the 
moral  admiration  that  is  excited  in  us  by  the  patriot  or  the  mar^ ;  or  eveo 
by  the  humblest  of  those,  v<4io  in  their  little  sphere  of  private  life,  in  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  peaceful  society,  exert  for  the  good  of  the  few  who 
are  around  them,  an  energy  of  active  benevolence,  as  powerful  as  that,  which 
in  a  more  elevated  station,  and  in  a  tumultuous  age,  ennobles  the  leader  and 
the  sufierer  in  the  cause  of  nations  and  of  the  world  f  Our  admiration  of  a 
8tean#-engine,^-our  admiration  of  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  or 
of  life  itself — are  feelings  that  can  scarely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resem- 
blance, than  the  brightness  of  scarlet  and  the  shrillness  of  a  trumpet;  and  die 
blind  man  who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these  two  semaiUms,  was,  I  cannot 
but  tln^k,  (if  our  consciousness  is  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  tbe 
theories,)  at  least  as  sound  a  theorist,  as  he  who  would  convbce  us  of  the 
similarity  of  the  two  emotions.  Indeed  if  we  were  to  strive  to  conceive  all 
the  possibilities  of  extravagant  assertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagbeone, 
less  warranted  by  fact,  than  that  which  would  affirm,  that  we  love  a  bene/ac* 
tor  exactly  with  the  same  feelings  as  those,  with  which  we  regard  a  bouse  or 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  diflference,  but  as  one  or  the 
other  may  have  been,  in  degree,  more  or  less  useful  to  us,  or  to  the  world 
in  general. 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  could  by  the  most  beautiful  subserviency  to  our 
happiness,  become  a  reasonable  object  of  moral  admiration,  by  what  means 
have  we  been  able  to  escape  an  universal  idolatry  f  How  is  it  that  we  are 
not,  at  this  moment,  all  adorers  of  that  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of  that 
great  luminary  which  renders  our  earth,  not  habitable  merely,  but  deligfatfol? 
The  ancient  worshippers  of  the  universe,  at  least,  supposed  it  to  be  animated 
with  a  soul.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  world  which  they  adored.  The  savage, 
who  trembles  at  the  thunder,  and  bends  before  the  whirlwind  that  knee  which 
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does  opt  Im>w  Id  ni^p,  believas  that  there  js  some  being  greater  than  man,  who 
presides  over  the  awful  darkness.  But,  according  to  the  system  of  utilily, 
the  belief  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  a  ruler  of  the  lightning  and  the  storm, 
which  even  the  savage  feek  necessary,  before  he  deign  to  worship,  is  super- 
fluous for  our  more  philosophic  veneration.  The  earth,  whether  animated 
or  inanimate,  is  alike  that  which  supports  and  feeds  us.  The  sun,  whether 
animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  to  us  the  source  of  warmth  and  light,  and  of  all 
that  infinity  of  blessings,  which  these  sunple  words  involve.  The  earth  and 
the  sun,  then,  if  mere  utility  were  to  be  considered  as  virtue, — the  sole  stan* 
dard  on  the  contemplation  of  which  certain  moral  emotions  arise,  and  by  which 
we  measure  their  vividness, — are  the  most  virtuous  beings  that  come  beneath 
our  view ;  and  love,  respect,  veneration,  such  as  we  give  to  the  virtues  of  the 
most  virtuous  human  beings,  are  far  too  slight  an  offering  of  the  heart,  to 
utilities  so  transcendent. 

It  is  evidently,  then,  not  mere  utility  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  vir- 
tue, or  which  constitutes  the  measure  of  virtue  ;  sbce  we  feel,  for  the  most 
useful  inanimate  objects,— even  when  their  usefulness  is  to  continue  as  long 
as  the  whole  race  of  beings,  that  from  age  to  age  are  to  be  capable  of  profit- 
ing by  them, — no  emotions  of  the  kind  which  we  feel,  when  we  consider  the 
voluntary  actions  of  those  who  are  capable  of  knowing  and  willing  the  good 
which  they  produce.  A  benevolent  man,  and  a  steam-engine,  may  both  be 
instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  society ;  and  the  quantity  of  happmess  pro- 
duced by  the  unconscious  machine  may  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  living  agent;  but  there  is  no  imaginary  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  utility  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  that  can  make  the  feelings  with 
which  we  view  them  shadow  into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any  point  of 
the  scale. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  the  theorist,  not  to  feel  the  irresistible  force 
of  this  argument,  when  it  strives  in  vain  to  think  of  some  infinite  accession  of 
utility  to  a  mere  machine^  which  may  procure  for  it  all  the  veneration  that  is 
given  to  virtue  3  he  can  yet  take  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  a  verbal  disdno- 
don.  Utility,  he  will  teU  us,  is  not  in  every  instance  followed  by  this  venera- 
tion \ — ^it  is  only  utili^  in  the  actions  of  liwn^  beings  that  is  followed  by  it ;  and 
when  even  all  the  useful  actions  of  living  bemgs  are  shown  not  to  produce  it, 
but  only  such  actions  as  had  in  view  that  moral  good  which  we  admire ;  be 
will  consent  to  narrow  his  limitation  still  more,  and  confine  the  utility,  which 
he  regards  as  the  same  with  virtue,  to  certain  voluntary  actions  of  hving  be- 
ings. Does  he  not  perceive,  however,  that  in  making  these  limitations,  he 
has  conceded  the  very  point  in  question  ?  He  admits,  that  the  actions  of 
men  are  not  valued  merely  as  being  useful,  b  which  case  they  must  have 
ranked  in  virtue,  with  all  things  that  are  useful,  exactly  according  to  their 
place  in  the  scale  of  utility, — ^but  for  something  which  may  be  useful,  or  ra- 
ther which  M  useful,  yet  which  merely  as  useful  never  could  have  excited 
the  feelings,  which  it  excites  when  considered  as  a  voluntary  choice  of  good. 
He  admits  an  approvableness  then,  peculiar  to  living  and  voluntary  agentif 
a  capacity  of  exciting  certain  vivid  moral  emotions  which  are  not  commen- 
surable with  any  utility,  since  no  accession  of  mere  utility  could  produce 
them.  In  short,  he  admits  every  thing,  for  which  die  assertor  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  essential  distinctions  of  virtue  contends ;  and  all  which  he^  gains  bv 
his  verbal  distinction  of  utilities,  is,  that  his  admission  of  the  doctrine  whicn 
he  professes  to  oppose,  is  tacit  only,  not  open  and  direct. 
Vol.  II.  35 
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It  18,  bdeed,  by  a  verbal  disdnctioii  of  this  sort  that  JMr.  Hume  himaeU^ 
the  most  iDgenious  and  liberal  supporter  of  this  system,  endeavours  to  obvi- 
ate the  force  of  the  objecdoD,  ^i^ch  may  be  drawn  from  inanimate  matter,  as 
mefid  and  yet  incapable  of  exciting  moral  emotion.  He  does  for  the  purpose  ot 
saving  his  theory,  what  is  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  acuteness  of  a  mind 
so  subtile  as  his,  and  so  well  practised  m  detecting,  or  at  least  so  fond  of  detect- 
ing, what  he  considers  as  illogical  in  the  speculations  of  other  writers,  or  in  the 
general  easy  faith  of  the  half  reasoning  multitude.   He  fairly  takes  for  granted, 
as  mdependentof  any  measurement  of  mere  utility,  those  very  moral  feelings 
which  he  yet  wishes  us  to  believe  to  arise  from  the  perception  of  mere  utility, 
—thus  abandoning  his  theory  as  false  in  order  that  we  may  admit  it  as  true. 
The  utility  of  inanimate  things,  he  says,  does  not  seem  to  us  virtuous,  be- 
cause it  is  not  accompanied  with  esteem  and  approbation  which  are  peculiar 
to  living  beings ;  and  he  states  this  distinction  of  the  two  utilities,  without 
seeming  to  be  at  all  aware  that,  in  supposing  a  moral  esteem  and  approbation 
distinct  from  the  feeling  of  usefulness,  he  is  thus  presupposing  the  very  feel- 
ing for  which  he  professes  to  account ;  and  denying  that  strict  relation  of 
utility  to  virtue,  which  his  theory  would  hold  out  as  the  only  standard,  or  ra- 
ther as  the  only  constituent  of  virtue.     The  passage  is  too  important  not  to 
be  quoted  in  his  own  words.     ^^  We  ought  not  to  imagine,"  he  sa^s,  '^because 
an  inanimate  object  may  be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that,  therefore,  it  ought 
also,  according  to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appeUation  of  virtwnu.     The 
sentiments  excited  by  utility  are  in  the  two  cases  very  different ;  and  the  one 
is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbation,  &c.  and  not  the  other."*  Now  it 
isobviouslv  of  these  very  sentiments,  alone,  which- are  said  by  Hume  to  be 
mixed  with  the  feeling  of  utility  and  not  produced  by  it,  that  the  moral  theo- 
rist has  to  trace  the  origin.     If  the  sentiments  excited  by  the  utility  in  the 
two  cases  be,  as  he  most  justiy  observes,  very  different,  even  when  the 
amount  of  mere  utility  may  be  the  same  in  both ;  theq,  most  indubitably,  it  is 
not  as  being  useful  that  actions  are  counted  virtuous,  and  rated  in  difibrent 
degrees  of  virtue  according  to  their  di&rent  degrees  of  usefuhiess ;  but  on 
account  of  something  that  must  be  superadded  to  this  usefulness ;  and  if,  io- 
dependendy  of  the  sum  of  good  which  they  may  produce,  and  equally  pro- 
duce, one  utility,  and  not  the  other,  be  attended  with  esteem  and  approba- 
tion, is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  moral  esteem  land  approbation  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  mere  physical  usefulness ;  that  they  are  feelings  of  a  pecu- 
liar class,  which  even  he,  who  would  represent  actions  as  felt  to  be  virtuous 
only  because  they  are  regarded  as  physicaUy  useful,  is  obliged  to  presuppose, 
— ^and  that  there  is  in  virtue,  therefore,  an  independent  and  peculiar  approv* 
ableness,  or  capacity  of  exciting  "eiteem  and  approbation,"  which  utility  is 
incapable  either  of  constituting  or  of  measuring  ? 

In  this  argument,  I  have  opposed  to  the  actions  which  we  feel  immediately 
as  virtuous,  the  utility  only  of  inanimate  matter,  because  this  furnishes  a 
more  striking  contrast, — but  the  same  argument,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  have 
perceived,  might  have  been  extended  to  many  qualities  of  the  mind  itself, — 
m  all  those  varieties  of  original  genius,  or  the  rich  endowments  of  science, 
that  have  progressively  raised  us  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  with  an  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  the  world,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  our 
conception  to  fix  a  limit,— of  talents  which  we  admire  indeed,  and  honour 
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with  a  respect  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  but  our  respect  for  which,  even  wh^n 
they  exist  in  their  highest  order  of  excellence,  we  feel  to  be  of  a  species 
veiy  different  from  the  moral  esteem  which  we  give,  to  an  act  of  virtue* 
The  inventors  of  the  printing-press  certainly  did  more  good  to  the  world  by 
that  mere  invention,  than  the  Man  of  Ross  himself  by  nil  his  charities,  yet 
how  different  are  the  moral  emotions  with  which  we  view  them ! 

The  mere  usefulness  of  certain  actions,  then,  I  repeat,  is  not  that  which, 
as  felt  by  us  at  the  moment  of  our  approbation,  constitutes  to  us  or  mea- 
sures their  virtue ; — ^it  is  not  that  which  is  immediately  felt  by  the  agent ;— it 
is  not  that  which  is  immediately  felt  by  the  spectator,  or  hearer  of  the  actbn ; 
— and  yet  utility  and  virtue  are  related,  so  intimately  related,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  action  generally  felt  by  us  as  virtuous,  which  it  would  not  be  ge- 
nerally beneficial,  £at  all  mankind  in  similar  circumstances  should  imitate. 
This  general  relation,  however,  is  one  which  we  discover  only  on  reflecdon, 
and  of  which  multitudes  have,  perhaps,  never  once  thought  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  ;  yet  these  have  esteemed  and  hated  like  other  peofde« 
The  utility  accompanies,  indeed,  our  moral  approbation ;  but  the  percepUon 
of  that  utility  does  not  constitute  our  moral  approbation,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
presupposed  by  it. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way, — as  a  circumstance  which  has  certain}^,  con- 
tributed, in  a  great  degree,  to  this  misconception  of  the  immediate  object  of 
moral  approbadon, — ^that  in  cases  of  political  legislation,  the  very  end  of 
which  is  not  to  look  to  the  present  only,  but  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the 
propriety  of  certain  measures  by  their  usefulness.  That  which  is  to  be  tn- 
jurunUf  we  do  not  enact ;  and  those  who  contend  that  we  should  enact  it,  think 
it  necessary  to  show  that  it  will  be  for  general  advantage.  Expediency  being 
thus  the  circumstance,  on  which  the  debates  as  to  the  proprie^  or  improprie- 
ty of  public  measures,  in  almost  every  case  depend,  we  learn  to  consider  it 
very'falsely,  as  the  medsure  of  our  moral  approbation  in  the  pardcular  cases 
that  are  constantly  occurring  in  domestic  life.  We  forget  that  the  legisla- 
tor is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  the  general  good ;  and 
of  looking  to  the  future,  therefore,  and  distant,  as  well  as  to  the  present  or 
the  near.  -His  object  is  to  see  ive  quid  deirimenti  retpublica  capiat.  His  re- 
lation is  to  the  community^  not  to  any  particular  individual ;  and,  in  neglecdne 
the  general  good,  for  the  good  of  a  few,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  as  much  as  the  possessor  of  a  deposit,  if  he  were  to  give  to  the  wants 
of  some  indigent  sufferer,  the  money  which  another  had  intrusted  to  his  care. 

In  the  general  transactions  of  ordinary  life,  then,  our  feeling  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  we  may  conclude,  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  per- 
ception of  utility.  The  virtuous,  by  the  very  constitution  of  heaven,  which 
has  pre-established  the  connexion  of  virtue  and  happiness,  vnU,  mdeed,  that 
which  is  useful ;  but  they  will  it,  in  each  particular  case,  without  regard  to 
tlie  general  utility  of  the  principle  of  conduct,  to  which  their  action  conforms ; 
and,  in  considering  the  actions  of  others,  we  approve  of  that  which  is  useful, 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  it,  because  we  have  estimated  according  to  a  scale 
of  specific  value,  the  mere  usefulness  of  the  general  principle.  We  per- 
ceive a  moral  excellence,  as  something  very  different  from  the  amount  of 
{)bysical  advantage  that  flows  from  the  particular  actbn,  or  from  all  the  simi- 
ar  actions  of  the  same  class, — ^an  excellence,  which,  of  itself,  constitutes 
the  approvableness, — a  virtue,  which  is  independent  of  every  thing  but  the 
breast  of  him  who  conceived  it ;  which  is  not  ennobled  by  success,  and  which 
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bttoQtnes  moro  ibfeenratidg  to  us  by  the  verjr  misfortunes  to  which  it  tnajr  have 
led. 

The '  ooiiicideiice  of  gedeml  good,  with  those  particular  afl^cttcms  which 
are  fek  by  us  to  be  yirtuous,  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  proof  that 
this  general  good  has  been  the  object  of  some  Being  who  has  adapted  them 
to  each  other.  But  it  was  of  a  Being  far  higher  than  fttan,--of  Him  who 
akme  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  things ;  and  who  allots  to 
our  humbler  faculties  and  afibctions,  those  partial  objects  which  alone  they 
lure  able  to  comprehend, — giving  us  still,  however,  the  noble  privilege 


-To  join 


Our  partial  movements^  with  the  roaster-wheel 
Of  the  great  world,  and  serve  that  sacred  end, 
Which  He,  the  onerring  reason,  keeps  in  view. 

By  this  relation,  of  which  few  think  or  are  capable  of  thinking,  of  pard- 
culir  good  with  public  good, — of  general  utility  and  private  virtue,*-^e  pub- 
lic good  is  as  efiectually  insured,  as  if  all  were  every  moment  tbinkiDe  of 
the  relation,  and  is  insured  with  a  still  greater  accession  and  profusion  of  de- 
light. 

"  Happiness,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  **  is  best  provided  for,  by  the  division 
of  affection,  as  wealth,  by  the  division  of  labour.  Were  all  men  to  mea- 
sure their  actions  by  utility,"  the  same  writer  justly  remarks,  *'  that  variety 
of  sentiments  and  passions,  which  at  present  renders  human  society  so  inter- 
esting ;  and  like  a  happy  combination  of  notes  in  music,  produces  an  enchant- 
ing harmony,  must  be  reduced  to  the  dull  monotony  of  one  tranquil  sentiment. 
Every  man,  it  is  true,  would  meet  his  neighbour  with  the  mild  aspect  of  calm 
philosophy,  and  with  the  placid  smile  oi  perfect  benevolence;  but  no  eye 
must  be  seen  sparkling  with  rapture,  or  melting  with  tenderness ;  no  tongue 
must  utter  words  of  kindness,  which  have  not  first  been  exactly  measured 
on  the  scale  of  universal .  benevolence.  In  short,  the  moral  world  would 
become  one  flat  unvaried  scene,  resembling  the  aspect,  which  the  natural 
world  would  assume,  were  all  its  mountains  and  vallies  levelled,  and  its  whole 
surface  converted  into  a  smooth  and  grassy  plam." 

That  virtue  is  useful,  is,  indeed,  true  then — so  useful,  that  without  it,  exis- 
tence would  not  have  beeaa  blessing,  but  a  source  of  misery;  and  a  society 
of  mankind,  but  a  combmation  of  the  miserable,  labouring  to  become  in- 
dividually more  wretched  by  making  each  other  more  wretched.  Yet,  it  is 
not  more  true,  that  virtue  is  useful,  than  that  this  utility  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  virtuous  conduct  is  no^  the  ground  of  our  immediate  approbation.  It 
is  not  the  standard  of  our  approbation,  for  we  have  approved,  long  before  we 
think  of  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  measure  according  to  which  we 
have  approved.  This  priority  of  the  approbation  in  all  its  degrees,  to  any 
thought  of  specific  utility,  is  true  even  of  philosophers,  who  know  that  there 
is  such  a  coincidence  of  the  relations  of  virtue  and  usefubess :  but  of  all 
who  feel  virtue,  who  love  and  hate,  who  esteem,  and  honour,  and  despise, — 
how  few  are  they  who  know  that  there  is  any  such  relation.  They  do  not 
approve  or  disapprove  the  less  however ;  but  it  is  because  God  has  willed 
the  happiness  of^  the  world,  which,  as  a  great  whole,  they  are  unconsciously 
promoting,  not  because  they  individually  have  thought  of  it.  He,  indeed, 
who  fixed  the  relations  of  things,  before  the  system  of  things  itself  was 
formed  by  him,  established  this  paramount  relation  of  our  generous  desires, 
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to  an  h^gt^Bi^  df  hap{)iiie9S  fkr  greater  than  that  momentary  bentf  t  which 
was  their  particul^  aim.    The  good  of  the  universe  was  the  gracious  object 
of  his  will,**— his  object,  not  more  in  the  physical  enjoyments,  which  he  has 
poured  upon  us,  than  in  the  virtues  of  which  he  gave  us  the  noble  capacity. 
But  though  it  was  fbr  that  universality  of  happiness,  which  the  eternal  Au- 
thor of  the  universe  alone,  could  fully  comprenend  in  his  conception  and  de- 
sign, that  man  was  rendered  virtuous ;  our  limited  virtues  themselvtes  have 
their  particukr  objects,  which  they  are  better  able  to  embrace.  By  their  joint 
operation,  they  produce  that  great  result,  of  which  they  do  not  think  even 
while  they  are  most  busy  in  promoting  it ;  intent  perhaps  only  on  courtesies 
and  kindnesses,  which  appear  to  terminate  in  the  individual  who  receives 
them ;  like  the  sunshine,  that  seems  to  be  only  flowing  around  the  blossom 
in  soft  and  brilliant  varieties  of  light,  while  it  is  slowly  and  silentlv  maturing 
fruits  that  are  yet  unseen  ;— -or  like  the  breeze,  which  seems  only  to  flutter 
in  the  sail,  or  to  dimple  the  wave  before  the  prow,  but  which  is  at  the 
same  time  wafting  along  the  majestic  vessel,  that  is  to  mingle  the  treasures  of 
every  clime :  to  carry  plenty  to  the  barren  soil,  and  the  richer  stores  of 
science,  to  toe  still  more  desolate  barrenness  of  the  mind. 
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LECTURE  LXXVIIL 


EXAMINATION    OF   HUME'S    SYSTEM    CONCLUDED;    ON  THE    SELHSH 

SYSTEM*. 

My  hst  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  relation, 
which  the  utility  of  actions  bears-  to  our  approbation  of  them  as  virktous. 

That  in  acting,  the  agent  himself,  in  cases  in  which  no  one  would  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  terming  him  virtuous,  except  those  who  deny  every  distinc- 
tion of  vice  and  virtue,  performs  the  action  which  is  approved,  without  any 
regard  to  die  amount  of  general,  good  which  would  flow  to  society,  if  all 
men  were  to  act  as  he  acts, — that  is  to  say,  without  any  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific utility  of  such  actions, — is  evident,  from  the  slightest  examination  of 
human  conduct.  .Of  all  the  virtuous  actions  which  are  performed,  at  any 
one  moment,  on  the  earth,  from  the  slightest  reciprocation  of  domestic 
courtesies,  to  the  most  generous  sacrifices  of  heroic  friendship ;  there  is  per- 
haps scarcely  one,  in  which  this  thought  of  the  supposed  scale  of  utility,  ac- 
cording to  wnich  his  actbn  is  to  be  measured,  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
agent,  and  is  the  influencing  circumstance  in  his  choice,— -the  immediate 
motive,  which  confers  on  his  conduct  the  character  of  virtue.  He  is  useful 
to  the  world,  indeed,  when  he  relieves  the  suflTerings  even  of  a  sinde  indivi- 
dual being.  But  he  relieves  that  sufiering,  not  because  the  world,  if  he  gives 
the  relief,  will,  as  a  whole,  have  less  misery ;  or  because  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  that  others  should  imitate  him  in  similar  cases ;  but 
that  the  individual  before  him  may  have  less  misery ;  or,  if  he  thinks  of  any 
thing  but  that  particular  misery  and  its  relief,  he  thinks  only  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  appear  to  himself,  if  he  were  to  abstam  from  giving  the 
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relief  wMch  is  ia  his  power.  He  bears  suflbrings  of  his  own  m  Uke  mMiiier, 
widiout  lamentation ;  not  because  a  single  groan  from  him,  in  any  case 
of  bodily  anguish,  would  increase  the  misery  ot  the  world,  or  lessen  hs 
happiness, — ^but  because  a  single  groan,  thou^  it  might  leave  the  happiness 
of  tne  world  precisely  the  same  as  before,  would  deerade  him  in  bis  own 
estimation.  Whether  in  doing  or  in  sufiering,  therefore,  his  virtue,  if  any 
virtue  be  allowed  to  him,  does  not  depend  on  his  views  of  the  eenend  utility 
which  the  World  derives  from  a  frame  of  mind  like  that  ^ich  his  conduct 
displays :  that  comprehensive  usefubess  is  not  present  to  his  mind,  as  a 
scale  or  measure  of  his  virtue. 

But,  though  it  be  not  the  precise  measure  of  approbation  and  preference 
in  his  own  mind,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  precise  and  sole  measure  of  ap{Nt>ba- 
tjon,  when  his  actions  or  patient  sufferings  are  considered  by  other  minds. 
In  this  case,  too,  we  found,  that  the  supposed  standard  is  far  from  being  the 
real  standard.     We  approve,  not  from  any  wide  calculation  of  probable  coo- 
sequences  to  the  world,  if  all  were  to  act  as  the  individual  has  acted  ;  but 
from  an  instant  feeling  of  moral  excellence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
not  to  approve,  as  soon  as  the  action,  in  all  its  circumstances,  is  known  to  us. 
If  we  think  of  the  general  utility  of  such  a  general  mode  of  conduct,  it  is  not 
before,  but  after  the  approbation ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  sav,  that  our  ap- 
probation has,  in  truth,  least  reference  to  general  conduct  ana  general  conse- 
quences, in  cases  in  which  the  virtue  of  which  we  approve  is  greatest ;  be- 
cause, in  such  cases,  the  moral  excellence  produces  an  emotion  so  vivid,  as 
to  preclude  the  consideration  of  every  remote  circumstance.    The  hero  him- 
self, bearing  what  he  bore,  or  doing  what  he  did,  is  all  which  our  mind  can 
see.     Who  is  there,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  Thermopyls,  and  of  the 
virtues  that  have  made  that  cfesolate  spot  for  ever  sacred  to  us,  can  think  of 
Leonidas  and  his  little  band,  without  any  emotion  of  reverence,  till  the 
thought  occur,  how  useful  it  must  be  to  nations  to  have  defenders  so  intrepid ! 
Our  admiration  is  not  so  tardy  a  calculator.     It  is  instant,  indeed,  in  all  its 
fervour ;  and,  when  we  begin  to  think  of  the  exact  point  in  the  scale  of  uti- 
lity at  which  the  action  may  be  ranked,  this  very  thought  is  itself  a  proof  that 
our  emotion  has  already  become  less  vivid.     The  question,  indeed,  is  one 
which  our  consciousness  may  decide  in  a  moment,  if  we  only  trust  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  consciousness,  a  sort  of  trust  which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  is 
no  slight  intellectual  effort,  when  our  consciousness  is  opposed  to  errors  Aat 
are  brilliant,  and  that  have  the  authority  of  any  great  name.    Our  conscious- 
ness, if  we  appeal  to  it,  will  tell  us,  tliat  to  admire  what  is  useful  and  to  re- 
vere what  is  virtuous,  are  feelings  as  dffierent  as  any  two  feelings  which  are  not 
absolutely  opposite ;  and  that,  if  we  class  them  as  the  same,  we  may,  with  as 
much  reason,  class  as  the  same,  and  reduce,  under  a  single  term,  our  moral 
veneration  and  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  because  they  are  both  pleasing ; 
or  our  admiration  of  what  is  useful,  and  our  notion  of  a  circle,  because  they 
are  both  states  or  feelings  of  the  mind.    Who  ever  looked  on  his  conscience 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  he  kx)ked  upon  his  estate  ;  and  felt  not  re- 
gret merely,  but  all  the  agonies  of  remorse,  because  his  acres  were  less  pro- 
ductive thqn  the  richer  fields  of  his  neighbour  f     We  may  respect  the  inven- 
tor of  a  machine,  but  we  certainly  do  not  respect  the  machine  itself;  though 
it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  instruments  which  he  invents  that  the  inventor, 
as  an  inventor,  has  any  utility :  and,  even  in  respecting  his  intellectual  talents 
as  an  inventor,-*ihough  he  may  have  contributed  more  by  this  one  exercise 
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of  them,  to  the  permanent  happmess  of  the  world,  than  all  the  virtues  of  aU 
the  multitude  that  existed  around  him  at  the  time, — do  we  feel  for  his  new 
and  beautiful  application  of  the  physical  powers,  the  moral  emotion  which 
we  feel  for  the  humblest  of  those  virtues  f  It  is  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to 
appeal  to  your  consciousness  on  this  point.  If  your  reverence  for  virtue  ap- 
pear to  you, — as  it  cannot  but  appear  to  you,— a  feeling  essentially  different 
from  your  mere  admiration  of  what  is  useful ;  if,  in  short,  you  perceive  that 
no  addition  of  useful  properties  to  any  piece  of  inanimate  matter  could  so  alter 
it,  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  moral  love ;  that  the  philosopher's  stone  itself, 
if  it  really  existed,  though  capable  of  conferring  inexhaustible  wealth,  and 
eternal  youth  on  its  possessor,  would  yet  be  incapable  of  producing  one  feel- 
mg  of  cordial  regard  ;  that  all  the  stores  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  talents  of 
the  most  vigorous  intellect,  unless  accompanied  with  a  generous  desire  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  profit  by  them,  cannot  excite  the  moral  emotions  that 
are  excited  so  readily  by  the  humblest  benevolence  ^ — then,  surely,  you  can- 
not hesitate,  for.  an  instant,  in  rejecting  the  theory,  which  supposes  virtue  to 
be  felt  as  virtue  only  from  its  utility ;  from  that  utilitv,  which  may  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  usefulness  of  external  things  or  of  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  which,  as  mere  utility,  is  precisely  the  same  b  its  relation  to 
our  emotions,  as  the  inteHectual  qualities  of  memory  or  judgment ;  or  as  the 
house  which  shelters' us,  the  coat  which  keeps  us  warm,  or  the  watch  which 
tell  us  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  day. 

The  approbation  which  we  give  to  actions  as  virtuous,  then,  whether  we 
be  ourselves  the  agents,  or  merely  consider  the  actions  of  others, — ^is  not  giv- 
en to  them  simply  as  useful.  Utility,  b  either  case,  is  not  the  measure  of  moral 
approbation, — the  measure  to  which  we  must  previously  have  adjusted  the 
particular  action,  before  any  approbation  of  it  can  have  arisen ;  and  with 
which,  in  all  its  exact  gradations,  the  feeling  of  the  rank  of  virtue  exactly 
corresponds. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  mere  utility  which  excites  moral  ap- 
probation, but  the  udli^  only  that  results  from  the  actions  of  living  agents. 
This  latter  species  of  usefulness  may  be  verbally  distinguished  from  the  other, 
as  being  that  which  is  accompaniea  with  esteem  and  approbation ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  very  distinction  we  find  to  be  that  which  is  made  by  Air.  Hume, 
the  most  acute  defender  of  the  theory  which  we  have  been  examining ;  yet 
it  is  surely  very  evident,  that  the  verbal  distinction  thus  made  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  theory,-— an  admission  that  there  is,  in  certain  actions  of  volun- 
tary agents,  something  more  than  utility  which  is  morally  admired  by  us ; 
since,  in  degrees  of  utility,  they  may  be  stricdy  commensurable  with  other 
objects  of  thoughtthat  excite  in  us  no  such  emotion.  The  esteem  and  ap- 
probation, which  Mr.  Hume  finds  it  so  easy  to  pre-suppose,  are  all  which  it 
is  of  much  consequence,  in  any  theory  of  virtue,  to  consider.  They  are  in 
truth  the  very  feeling  of  virtue  itself  under  another  name ;  the  very  feeling, 
therefore,  which  he  should  have  shown,  not  to  be  mixed  only  with  our  per- 
ception of  utili^,  but  to  arise  from  it,  or  to  be  reducible  to  it ;  and  if,— 4n  ac- 
counting for  our  moral  approbation  of  certain  actions,  as  distinguished  from 
our  admiration  of  any  useful  contrivance  in  mechanics,  or  any  useful  qualities 
of  natural  inanimate  objects,  or  any  excellence  of  mere  intellect, — -he  say, 
that,  together  "with  our  feeling  of  the  utility  of  the  actbns,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
esteem  and  approbation,  which  distinguishes  this  usefulness  from  every  other 
«isefulnes8  of  the  same  amotrat ;  he  admits  in  this  very  supposition  that  there 
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is  in  certaio  actions  an  approvableness  which  has  not  its  aouice  in  the  keSjoig 
of  utility,— an  approvableness  which  is  independent,  therefore,  of  the  mere 
Quantity  of  physical  good  produced — and  that,  when  an  action  has  been  use- 
All,  is  stiU  necessary  to  convert  utility  itself  into  virtue. 

It  is  true,  indeed^  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  such  actions,  that  ac- 
tions which  are  virtuous  are  actions  of  which  the  general  principle  is  useful ; 
but  they  are  virtuous  and  useful ;  not  felt  by  us  to  he  virtuous,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  of  a  certain  rank  of  usefulness, — as  innumerable  objects  in  ex- 
ternal nature  are  in  like  manner  useful,  or  many  valuable  qualities  of  the  un- 
derstanding. The  coincidence  in  this  respect,  which  the  Deity  who  adapted 
our  emotions  to  the  happiness  designed  by  him,  has  from  his  own  universa] 
goodness  established,  may  be  compared  in  some  measure  to  that  pre-esia- 
blished  barmonv  of  which  the  followers  of  Leibnitz  speak.  According  to  that 
hypothesis,— of  which  I  gave  you  a  sketch  in  the  early  part  of  this  course, — 
the  body  and  mind,  you  will  remember,  have  an  exact  correspondence  of 
motions  and  feelings,  but  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  even 
when  they  seem  most  exactly  to  correspond ;  the  limbs  running  of  themselve 
when  the  mind  wishes  them  to  run,  and  running  fester  or  slower  exactly  as 
the  mind  wishes  them  to  be  more  or  less  fleet, — but  baling,  in  consequence 
of  their  own  pecuHar  mechanism,  a  tendency  to  run  so  independent  of  the  vofi- 
tion  of  that  mind  which  longs  to  escape  from  the  enemy,  that  if  the  soul  of  the 
coward  were,  by  a  sudden  miracle  to  ba  annihilated,  his  legs  would  not  run 
the  less.  Such  a  harmony  the  Deit^  has  established  of  virtue  and  udlity. 
That  of  which  we  approve  as  virtuous  is,  as  a  general  mode  of  conduct,  use> 
ful ;  though  it  is.  not  on  aecount  of  our  estimate  of  its  general  useful  tendency 
that  we  give  it  our  inunediate  approbation.  That  of  which  we  disapprove 
as  vice,  is,  as  a  general  'mode  oi  conduct,  injurious  to  society ;  though  it  is 
not  on  that  general  account  we  regard  it  with  instant  contempt,  or  indigna- 
tion, of  horror.  By  this  adaptation  of  our  emotions,  however,  the  same  ad- 
vantage is  obtained,  as  if  we  approved  of  virtue  direcdy  as  useful  to  the  worid 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  approve  of  any  useful  mechanical  contrivance ; 
while  it  leaves,  us  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  far  greater  ddigbt,  which  arises 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  excellency  of  the  individual ;  and  frcxn 
the  kwe,  so  infinitely  surpassing  every  preference  of  mere  utili^,  which  mcMral 
excellence  and  moral  excellence  only  can  excite. 

It  is  this  mdependent  pre-established  reladon  of  virtue  and  utility,  which, 
as  I  conceive,  has  rendered  less  apparent  the  error  of  the  theory  thatHvouId 
reduce  moral  approbation  itself,  to  the  perception  of  this  mere  usefulness ; 
and  the  ailuaon  has  certainly  been  aided  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  circum- 
stance which  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  Lecture,— the  reference  to  the  public 
advantage,  in  die  enactments  of  laws,  and  the  discussbn  of  national  measures 
of  external  or  internal  policy.  These  measures,  to  be  virtuous,  niust  indeed, 
always  have  the  public  good  in  immediate  view ;  because  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  of  the  state  are  either  expressly  or  virtually  trusts  for  this 
very  purpose ;— and  a  neglect  of  the  public  good  in  those  who  exercise  such 
functions,  has  therefiore,  all  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  trust,  in  addition  to  any 
other  partial  delinquencies  that  may  have  been  added  to  the  crime.  It  is  not 
very  wonderful,  however,  that  we  should  thus  learn  to  extend  to  all  pardcu' 
lar  actions,  what  is  true  of  those  actions  of  general  delegated  power,  which 
are  the  mat  subjects  of  temporary  debate ;  and  should  erroneously  suppose 
•U  men  m  their  httle  sphere  to  be  swayed,  when  they  are  virtuous,  by  the  mo- 
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tivea  which  alone  we  reoognbe  as  givbg  virtue  to  the  wsAom  of  legiabitora, 
judges,  or  90verei^9, — ^those  actions  about  which  all  men  speak,  and  which 
furnish  so  much  nice  casuistry  to  the  political  discourse  of  every  day. 

Though  it  is  not  from  the  calculations  of  general  happiness,  then,  that  we 
approve  or  disapprove,  in  estimadng  the  cQ»luct  of  otners,  or  our  own ; — in 
many  cases,  it  will  stOl  be  admitted  that  general  happiness  bears,  not  an  indi- 
rect relation  only,  but  a  direct  relation  to  our  moral  sentiments.  The  good 
of  the  world  is  not  our  only  moral  object,  but  it  is  a  moral  object  The 
sacrifices  of  mere  personal  advantage  that  are  made  to  it,  excite  our  regard,*-* 
the  wilful  violation  of  it,  for  purposes  of  personal  gain,  would  excite  our  scorn  or 
detestation, — but  they  excite  these  moral  feelings  not  in  any  peculiar  manner 
as  if  primary  and  paramount.  They  excite  them  precisely  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  sacrifices  to  parental,  or  filisd,  or  conjugal  affection,  made  without  the 
slightest  consideration  of  public  advantage,  give  immediate  rise  toourde* 
lightful  sympathies,— -or,  as  the  breach  of  any  of  the  domestic  duties,  which 
circumstances  of  cruel^  to  the  individuak  injured,  but  without  any  intention 
of  injuring  the  community  of  the  world,  awakes  a  wrath  or  a  disgust  almost 
as  instant  as  the  very  knowledge  of  the  injury.  We  should  have  loved  our 
parents  and  our  friends,  though  public  utility  had  never  been  an  object  of  our 
thought ; — it  is  not  quite  so  certain,  at  least  it  is  not  so  manifest,  that  we 
should  have  loved  the  good  of  the  world,  if  we  had  never  known  what  it  is  to 
love  a  parent  or  a  firiend.  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
even  in  this  case,  if  our  mental  constituticKi  in  other  respects  had  remained  as 
at  present,  the  happiness  of  mankind  would  have  been  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  and  that  we  should  have  felt  a  moral  disapprobation  of  any  one  who 
wilfully  lessened  that  sum  of  general  happiness,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing pain.  But  sdll  the  passion  for  universal  utility  is  not  so  manifest  in 
every  individual, — certainly  not  so  vivid  in  every  individual,  as  the  private  af- 
fections ;  and,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  feelbgs  alone,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  a  juster  theory,  to  derive  our  love  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  from 
cnir  love  of  the  firiends  who  first  surrounded  us  m  life,— than  to  suppose  that 
our  early  essential  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  observance  or  neglect  of 
the  filial  or  fraternal  duties,  are  measured  by  a  scale  of  general  utility  which 
has  never  been  present  to  our  mind ;  that  general  utility  and  virtue,  in  our 
estimates  of  actions,  are  in  truth  convertible  terms;  and  that  we  should  have 
felt  no  wonder  or  dislike,  even  of  parricide  itself,  if  we  had  not  previouslpr 
been  enamoured  of  public  usefulness,— enamoured  of  that  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  which  the  eood  of  a  parent  is  a  small  elementaiy  part. 

When  the  political  moralist  is  said  to  correct  our  moral  sentiments,  as  he 
unquestionably  does  often  correct  our  views  of  particular  actions,  by  pdnting 
out  to  us  general  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  flow  more  or  less  im- 
mediately from  certain  actions ;  and  when  he  thus  leads  us  to  approve  of  ac- 
tions of  which  we  might  otherwise  have  disapproved,  to  disapprove  of  actions 
of  which  otherwise  we  should  have  approved,  he  does  not  truly  alter  the  nature 
of  our  moral  feelings ;  he  only  presents  new  objects  to  our  moral  discrimina- 
tion. From  the  mixtur  A>f  good  and  evil,  in  the  complicated  results  of  almost 
every  action  ^  and  from  the  innumerable  relations  which  our  actions  bear  in 
their  results,  not  to  the  individuals  alone,  of  whom  alone  we  may  have  thought, 
but  to  others  whose  interest  was  unknown  to  us  at  the  time,  or  unremem- 
bered  in  the  eager  precipitancy  of  our  benevolence ;  we  may  approve  at 
times  of  actions  of  which  we  disapprove  at  other  times,— 4iot  because  we  hate 
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the  good  which  we  loved  before,  or  love  the  evil  which  before  we  hated, — 
but  because  the  action,  though  seemiDgly  the  same,  is  truly  to  our  coocep- 
tion  different.  It  is  varied  to  our  mental  view,  with  every  nicer  analysis  of 
its  results ;  and,  in  estimating  the  same  apparent  action,  the  new-discovered 
compound  of  good  and  evil  which  we  now  love,  is  as  different  from  that  sem- 
blance of  mere  evil  which  we  before  hated,  as  our  love  itself,  as  a  present 
emotion,  differs  from  our  former  emodon  of  hatred  or  disgust. 

Reason,  then« — even  in  analyzing  compound  results  of  good  and  evil,  and 
showing  us  the  relation  which  actions  that  are  truly  virtuous  bear  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  is  not  the  source  from  which  our  moral  sentiments  flow — we 
have  admired  and  loved  the  virtue  before  its  political  advantages  were  pomt- 
ed  out,  or  even  suspected.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  utility,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  scale  which  is  present  to  the  mind, 
whenever  we  approve  or  disapprove,  and  according  to  which  our  moral  emo- 
tions are  in  every  case  exactly  graduated  ;  that  though  the  good  of  the  world 
is  an  object  which  we  cannot  consider,  without  feeling  that  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote it  IS  a  moral  wish,  it  is  not  the  only  object  which  it  is  virtuous  to  desire, 
but  one  of  many  virtuous  objects ;  and  that,  if  we  are  virtuous  once,  in  acting 
with  this  single  object  in  view,  we  are  virtuous  a  thousand  times,  in  actiog 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  it,  with  regard  only  to  the  happiness  or  dis- 
tress of  individuals,— which  we  cannot  consider  without  a  wish  to  preserve  the 
happiness,  or  to  lessen  the  distress, — a  wish  which  we  should  have  felt  in  like 
manner,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  individuals  of  whom  we  think  at 
the  moment,  there  had'  been  no  world  to  b^  benefited  by  our  wishes  and 
our  aid,  or  by  the  aid  of  those  who,  in  similar  circumstances,  may  act  as  we 
have  done. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  however,  with  respect  to  the  theory  of 
utility  as  the  essence  of  virtuous  actions,  is  that  which  I  remarked  before,  io 
entering  on  this  discussion — that  it  does  not  profess  to  account  for  the  origia 
of  our  moral  feelings,  but  proceeds  on  our  susceptibility  of  these  as  ao  un- 
doubted principle  of  the  mind.  Why  should  I  love  that  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  world,  more  than  that  which 
would  be  productive  of  similar  benefit  only  to  one  individual  ?  or,  to  put  a 
question  still  stronger,  why  should  I  love  that  which  would  be  of  advantage 
even  to  one  uidividual,  more  than  that  which  would  be  of  injury  to  every 
being  but  myself?  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  even  according  to 
the  theory  which  supposes  all  virtue  to  consist  in  utility,  is,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me,  by  my  very  nature,  not  to  feel  approbation  of  that  which  is  gene- 
rally useful ;  disapprobation  of  that  which  is  in  its  general  consequences  faurtful. 
There  is  a  moral  principle— a  suscepdbility  of  moral  emotion — that  i»  a  part 
of  my  constitudoQ,  with  which  I  can  as  litde  abstain  from  approving  or  disap- 
proving, when  I  hear  of  certain  actions,  as  I  can  abstain  from  simply  hearing 
the  words  of  that  voice  which  relates  them  to  me. 

The  error  which  we  have  been  considering  at  so  much  length,  as  to  the 
identity  of  virtue  and  the  general  utility  of  actions, — though  I  must  confess 
that  it  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  which  it  has 
been  sanctioned,  an  error  of  no  slight  kind, — ^is  yet  an  error  which  b  not  in- 
consistent with  the  most  generous  virtue ;  since,  though  it  assert*  utility  to  be 
the  measure  of  our  approbation,  it  does  not  confine  this  utility  lo  our  own 
individual  advantage ;  but  gives  to  us,  as  a  great  object  of  regard,  whatever 
can  be  useful  to  the  community  of  mankind.     It  is  a  very  different  doctrine 
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that  makes  the  utility  according  to  which  we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case 
our  own  individual  advantage.  To  the  consideration  of  thb  doctrine, — 
which  is  in  truth  only  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  Mandeville,  allow- 
ing less  to  the  mere  love  of  praise,  and  more  to  our  other  passions— -you 
may  remember,  that  I  was  about  to  proceed,  after  treating  of  the  system  of 
that  licentious  satirist  of  our  nature,  when  I  suspended  this  progress  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  general  doctrines  of  the  influence  of  reason  on  mo- 
ral sentiment,  and  of  the  relation  of  virtue  and  usefulness  ;  as  I  conceived 
that  my  remarks  on  those  doctrines  would  render  more  apparent  to  you  the 
futility  of  the  selfish  system  of  morals. 

Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleasure.  It  gives 
up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a  greater.  It  sacrifices  a 
present  enjoyment ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to  obtain  some  enjoyment,  in  in- 
tensity and  duration,  which  is  fairly  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  every  instance  in 
which  it  seems  to  pursue  the  good  of  others,  as  good,  it  is  its  own  gratifica- 
tion, and  nothing  but  its  own  gratification,  which  it  seeks. 

To  this  system,  which  from  the  days  of  Aristippus,  has,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  been  presented  in  various  forms,  the  remarks  which  I 
made  on  the  system  of  general  utility  are  equally  applicable.  We  do  un- 
questionably love  our  own  well  being— our  bodily  ease,  and  that  pleasure 
which  is  still  dearer  than  ease ;  but,  lovine  ourselves,  we  as  unquestionably 
love  others ;  and,  loving  them,  wc  cannot  fail  to  desire  their  happiness,  since 
the  desire  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  love.  In 
such  cases,  the  immediate  object  of  our  desire — and  it  is  this  immediate  ob- 
ject alone  which  we  have  theoretically  to  consider— is  as  truly  the  eood  of 
others,  as  our  own  good  is  our  immediate  object,  when  we  wish  for  freedom 
from  any  bodily  pain,  or  for  the  possession  of  any  object  which  appears  to 
us  productive  of  positive  pleasure.  All  of  which  we  think,  at  the  moment 
of  the  action,  is  purely  benevolent;  and  the  action  therefore,  if  justly  desig- 
nated, roust  itselt  be  regarded  as  purely  benevolent. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  Lecture,  one  very  simple  ar- 
gument, by  which  every  attempt  to  maintain  the  disinterested  nature  of  virtue 
is  opposed.  If  we  vnll  the  nappiness  of  any  one,  it  'is  said,  it  must  be 
agreeable  to  us  that  he  should  be  happy,  since  we  have  willed  it ;  it  must  be 
painful  to  us  not  to  obtain  our  wish ;  and,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  gratifica- 
tion before  us,  and  the  pain  of  failure, — can  we  doubt  that  we  have  our  own 
happiness  in  view,  however  zealously  we  may  seem  to  others,  and  even  per^ 
baps  to  ourselves,  to  have  in  view  only  some  addition  to  another's  happiness  ? 
This  argument,  though  often  urged  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it  were  ir- 
resistible, is  a  quibble,  and  nothing  more.  The  question  is  not,  whether  it 
be  agreeable  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  and  painful  not  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner ;  but  whether  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  be  the  objects  of  our  imme- 
diate contemplation  in  the  desire  ?  and  this  is  not  proved  by  the  mere  asser- 
tion, that  virtue  is  delightful,  and  that,  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  the  most  oppressive  restraint  under  which 
a  good  man  could  be  placed.  There  is  a  pleasure,  in  like  manner,  attend- 
ing moderate  exercise  of  our  limbs;  and,  to  fetter  our  limbs,  when  we  wish 
to  move  them,  would  be  to  inflict  on  us  no  slight  disquietude.  But  how  absurd 
would  that  sophistry  seem,  which  should  say,  that,  when  we  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  one  who  is  in  peril,  or  in  sorrow,  whom  we  feel  that  we  have  the 
power  of  relieving,  we  hasten,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  us  to  walk ;  and  be- 
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cause,  if  we  wec€  prevented  from  walking,  when  we  wished  thus  to  dnnge 
iMir  place,  the  restraint  imposed  on  us  would  be  veiy  disagreeable.  Tel 
tUs  is  the  veiy  argument,  under  another  form,  which  the  selfish  philosophers 
adduce,  in  support  of  their  miseraUe  system.  They  ibr^t,  or  are  not  aware, 
that  the  very  objectidD  which  they  thus  urge,  contains  m  itself  its  own  con- 
futation—a confutation  stronger  than  a  thousand  arguments. 

Why  is  it  that  the  pleasure  is  felt  in  the  case  supposed  f  It  is  because 
the  generous  desire  is  previously  felt ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  previous 
generous  desire,  there  could  not  be  the  pleasure  that  is  afterwards  fek  m  the 
gratification  of  the  desire.  Why  is  it,  in  like  manner,  that  pain  is  fdt, 
when  the  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  has  not  been  gratified  f  It 
is  surely  because  we  have  previously  desired  the  happiness  of  others.  That 
very  delight,  therefore,  which  is  said  to  give  occasion  to  the  selfiA  wish,  is 
itself  a  proof,  and  a  convincing  proof,  that  man  is  not  selfish ;— unless  we 
invert  all  reasoning,  and  suppose,  that  it  is  in  every  instance  the  efiect  wUch 
gives  occasion  to  the  cause,  not  the  cause  which  produces  the  efiect.  The 
virtuous  man  feels  delight  in  the  sacrifices  which  be  makes !  unqoestionablr 
he  does  feel  this  defigbt— ^  delight,  which  he  would  not  yield  for  any  thing, 
but  for  the  knowledge  that  his  sacrifice  has  been  of  the  advantage  which  be 
desired  to  the  fiieod  for  whom  it  was  made,^f  the  loss  of  die  pleasure 
which  he  feels  could  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  sacrifice.  The  viitnoos 
man  is  happy ;  and  if  it  were  necessary,  for  proving  that  he  is  not  selfish, 
that  we  should  ^w  him  to  be  miserable,  for  havmg  done  his  doty,  the 
cause  of  dismterested  virtue,  I  confess,  must  be  given  up ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
that  case,  if  the  attending  pleasture  or  pain,  and  not  the  motive,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, the  name  of  absolute  disinterestedness  might  be  appropriated  to  those 
whom  we  now  count  selfish — to  him,  who  deceives  and  plunders,  and  op- 
presses,— and  finds  no  satisfaction  in  his  accumulated  fi^uds  and  villanies  of 
every  kind.  Why  does  it  seem  to  us  absurd  to  say,  diat  a  wretch,  who  is 
incapable  of  any  generous  feelmg,  and  who  never  acts  but  with  a  view  to 
some  direct  personal  enjoyment,  is  not  to  be  counted  selfish,  because  tie 
derives  no  actual  enjo3rment  from  the  attainment  of  his  sordid  wishes  ?  If 
it  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  in  thinking  only  of  his  own  good,  he  is  not  selfisb, 
because  no  happiness  has  attended  his  selfishness ;  it  is  just.as  absurd  to  say, 
that  the  virtuous  man,  in  thinking  of  the  good  of  others,  is  selfi^,  because 
happiness  has  attended  the  very  sacrifices  which  he  has  made.  The  one  is 
selfish  though  not  happy,  because  his  immediate  and  sole  motive  was  his 
owu  happiness ;  the  other  is  disinterested  though  happy,  because  in  acting, 
his  immediate  motive  was  the  happiness  of  others.  The  more  the  benevo- 
lent live  for  others,  the  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  live  for  themselves ; 
but  they  live  for  themselves  in  this  case,  without  thinking  of  themsdves. 
Their  great  object  is  to  make  man  happy,  wherever  the  happiness  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  is  in  their  power ;  and  their  own  happiness  they  safely  leave 
to  him,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  virtuous,  in  the  distribution  which  he  has 
made  of  enjoyment.  It  comes  to  them  without  their  seeking  it ;— or  rather, 
it  does  not  come  to  them ;  it  is  for  ever  widiin  their  heart. 

Even  if  virtue  were  as  selfish,  as  it  is  most  strangely  said  to  be,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  two  divisions  of  selfish  acdons ; 
one,  of  those  selfish  actions  in  which  self  was  the  direct  object,  and  another, 
of  those  very  difierent  selfish  actions,  in  which  the  selfish  gratification  was 
sought  in  the  good  of  others.     He  who  submitted  to  poverty,  to  ignominy, 
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to  (tonbi  for  tbe  sake  of  <me  who  htd  been  his  friend  and  bene&ctOTi  would 
be  Btin  a  very  difierent  being,  and  ought  surek,  therefore,  to  be  claased  stiO 
diflbrentlji  fitxn  him  who  robbed  his  friend  of  die  scan^  relics  of  a  fortunes 
which  his  credulous  benevolence  had  before  divided  wiu  him ;  and  not  cock 
tent  with  this  additional  plunder,  calumniated,  perhaps,  the  very  kmdness 
which  had  snatched  him  from  ruin. 


A  self  then  », 


Of  virtue  fond,  that  kindlei  at  her  charms. 
A  self  there  is,  as  fond  of  every  vice, 
While  «very  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heait. 
Hmoility  degrades  it^— Justice  robs, 
Blest  Bounty  beggars  it,  &ir  Truth  betrays, 
And  godlike  Magnanimity  destroys.* 

By  vdiat  perversion  of  language  istbe  same  term  to  be  given  to  aflfectioos 
so  diftreot  i  the  foreigner  of  whom  Dr.  Franklin  speaks,  who,  on  seeing 
tbe  Tragedy  of  OtheUo,  conceived,  that  all  the  emotion  which  the  actor  ex* 
hibited  was  for  the  loss  of  a  handkerchief,  did  indeed,  form  a  theory  as  just 
as  that  of  many  very  ingenious  philosophers,  when  they  would  labour  to  coo^ 
vince  us,  that  a  little  personal  gratification  was  the  only  object  of  those,  who, 
in  the  dreadful  ages  of  Roman  tyranny,  foUowed  their  friend  into  exile  or 
imprisonment)  or  who,  after  he  had  nobly  perished,  still  dared  to  pioclaim 
that  innocence,  the  very  assertion  of  which  was  a  crime,  which  the  tyrant, — 
who  knew  only  bow  to  pardon  what  was  atrocious,  and  not  what  was  virtuous, 
—was,  by  the  habits  wfaicb  he  bad  wrought  into  die  dreadful  constitutk)n  of 
his  nature,  incapable  of  forgiving. 

If  virtue  be  nothing  but  personal  gain,  what  is  it  which  we  individually  can 
hope  to  acquire  from  the  virtues  of  odiers  f — Vfe  surely  cannot  hope,  that 
all  the  virtues  of  all  mankii^d,  will  give  us  more  wealth  than  is  possessed  by, 
the  wealthiest  individual  existmg ;  mare  power  than  is  possessed  bv  the  most 
powerfrd ;  more  vigour  of  bod^  and  intellect  than  is  possessed  by  the  healthi- 
est and  the  wisest.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  all  these  promised  to  us,  on  the 
conditkm  of  our  admiration ;  let  us  conceive  that  some  human  demon,  a 
Nero,  a  Hberius,  a  Caligula,  were  to  show  to  any  one  of  us,  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  to  say,  *^  All  these  thou  shalt  have,  if  thou  wilt  but 
esteem  me," — ^would  our  esteem  arise  at  all  more  readily  f  Should  we  feel, 
iir  that  case,  for  the  guilty  offerer  of  so  many  means  of  happiness,  a  single 
erooikxi  like  that  which  we  feel  for  the  humblest  virtue  of  one,  who  vre  know 
never  can  be  of  any  aid  to  our  worldly  advancement  ?  If  a  virtuous  action 
be  in  itseiif  nothing,  except  as  a  source  of  personal  gain,  why,  in  such  a  case 
as  that  which  I  have  supposed,  does  not  our  heart  feel  its  sentiments  of  es- 
teem and  abhorrence  vary  with  every  new  accessk>n  of  happiness  which  is 
promised  to  us  f  At  first,  indeed,  we  may  feel  a  bathing  for  the  tjrrant, — 
not  because  4yranny  is  in  itself  less  worthy  of  approbation  than  the  mildest 
beneTdence,-— -hut  because  it  may  be  more  injurious  to  our  interest  It 
would  require  no  trifling  equivalent ;  but  still,  as  it  is  only  a  quantity  of  injury 
which  is  dreaded,  an  equivalent  may  be  found ;  and|  with  every  new  bribe 
for  otir  esteem,  there  is  of  course  a  nearer  approach  to  this  equivalent  Our 
abhorrence  should  gradually  subside  into  slight  indignation,  and  this  into  very 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  8,  p.  196, 19uio.  Lond.  1751. 
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slight  dislike,  and  this  again,  when  the  bribe  is  increased,  become  at  length 
some  slight  emotion  of  approbation,  which  may  rise,  with  the  still  mcreasing 
bribe,  through  all  the  stages  of  love,— through  esteem,  respect,  veneration, 
till  we  feel  ultimately  for  the  tyrant,  whose  power  is  to  us  a  source  of  so 
much  happiness,  all  that  devotion  of  the  heart  which  we  so  readily  yield 
to  power  that  is  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  When  we  labour  to 
think  of  this  progressive  transmutation  of  moral  sentiment,  while  the  guilty 
object  of  it  continues  the  same,  in  every  respect,  but  as  he  offers  a  greater 
or  less  bribe  for  our  affection, — do  we  not  feel,  by  the  inconsistency 
which  strikes  us  at  every  supposed  stage  of  the  progress,  that  afiection, 
-—the  pure  affection  which  loves  virtue  and  hates  vice, — is  iK>t  any  thin? 
which  could  be  bought,  but  by  that  noble  price  which  is  the  vyrtue  itseli, 
that  is  honoured  by  us;— and  that  to  bribe  us  to  love  what  is  viewed 
by  us  with  horror,  or  to  hate  what  is  viewed  by  us  with  tenderness,  or 
reverence,  is  an  attempt  as  hopeless,  as  it  would  be  to  bribe  us  to  regard 
objects  as  purple,  which  are  yellow,  or  yellow  which  are  purple  ?  We  may, 
indeed,  agree,  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth,  to  call  that  purple  which  we  see  to  be 
yellow,  as  we  may  agree,  by  a  stiU  more  profligate  sacrifice  of  every  noUe 
feeling,  to  offer  to  tyranny  the  homage  of  our  adulation, — to  say  to  the 
murderer  of  Thrasia  Poetus,  ^*  Thou  hast  done  well," — to  the  parricide  who 
murdered  Agrippina,  ^Thou  hast  done  more  than  well.'*  As  every  new  vic- 
tim falls,  we  may  lift  our  voice  in  still  louder  flattery.  We  may  fall  at  the 
proud  feet, — ^we  may  beg,  as  a  boon,  the  honour  of  kissing  that  bloody  hand 
which  has  been  lifted  against  the  helpless, — we  may  do  more, — ^we  may 
bring  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice,  and  implore  the  God  not  to  ascend  too 
seon  to  Heaven.  This  we  may  do,  for  this  we  have  the  sad  remem- 
brance, that  beings  of  a  human  K>rm,  and  soul,  have  done.  But  this  b  all 
which  we  can  do.  We  can  constrain  our  tongue  to  be  false ;  our  features  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  semblance  of  that  passionate  adoration  which  we 
wish  to  express ;  our  knees  to  fall  prostrate  ; — but  our  heart  we  cannot  con- 
strain. Tnere,  virtue  must  stiU  have  a  voice  which  is  not  to  be  drowned  by 
hymns  and  acclamations, — there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as  virtues,  are 
crimes  still* — and  he  whom  we  have  made  a  God  is  the  most  contemptible 
of  mankind — ^if,  indeed,  we  do  not  feel  perhaps  that  we  are  ourselves  still 
more  contemptible.  When  is  it,  I  may  ask,  that  the  virtue  of  any  one  q>- 
pears  to  us  most  amiable  ?  Is  it  when  it  seems  attended  with  every  thing 
that  can  excite  the  envy  even  of  the  wicked, — ^with  wealth,  with  power,  with 
all  which  is  commonly  termed  good  fortune ;  and  when,  if  its  influence  on 
our  emotions  depend  on  the  mere  images  of  enjoyment  which  it  suggests, 
tliese  may  surely  be  supposed  to  arise  most  readily  r  It  is  amiable,  indeed, 
even  in  such  circumstances  ;  but  how  much  more  interesting  is  it  to  us,  when 
it  is  loaded  with  afflictions  from  which  it  alone  can  derive  happiness  i  It  is 
Socrates  in  the  prison  of  whom  we  think — Aristides  in  exile, — and  peiliaps 
Cato,  whatever  comparative  esteem  he  might  have  excited,  would  haye  been 
little  more  interesting  in  our  eyes  than  Csesar  himself,  if  Cssar  had  not  been 
a  successful  usurper. 

It  is  in  describing  the  retreat  and  disasters  to  which  that  last  defender  of 
Roman  fi*eedom  was  exposed,  that  Lucan  exclaims,  with  a  sympathy  alnoost 
of  exultation, 

Hanc  ego  per  Syrtes,  Libieque  eztrema;  triumphum 
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Dncdre  malnerim,  qoam  ter  Capitolia,  curni 
Scandere  Pompeii,  quam  frangere  colla  Jugurthe.* 

What  proof  can  be  imagioed,  stronger  than  this,  that  virtue  and  the  source 
of  personal  gain  are  not  identical  phrases;  since  no  accession  of  personal 
interest  can  make  that  a  virtue  which  was  before  a  vice ;  nor  any  loss  of 
personal  interest  make  that  a  vice  which  was  before  a  virtue  ?  If,  in  any 
physical  science,  a  similar  error  were  maintained,  there  is  not  a  philosopher 
who  would  not  instantly  reject  it.  Let  us  conceive,  for  example,  some  one 
ignorant  enough,  or  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  the  gravity  of  bodies  depends 
on  their  quantity  of  heat.  We  should  think  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
for  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  than  to  try  the  efect  of  in- 
creasing and  diminishing  the  warmth  of  the  gravitating  bodies ;  and,  if  we 
found  the  weight  to  remain  the  same  during  all  these  changes, — ^if  we  found 
one  body  to  be  warmer  than  another  and  yet  heavier,  colder  than  a  tliird 
body  and  yet  heavier,  we  should  think  ourselves  fairly  entitled  to  infer,  that 
warmth  and  gravity  were  not  the  same ;  that  a  body  might  gravitate  and  be 
warm, — ^as,  indeed,  every  body  which  gravitates  may  be  said  to  have  some 
heat,  as  every  substance  which  is  warm  has  some  weight, — ^but  that  tihe 
gravity  did  not  depend  on  the  warmtli,  and  bore  no  measurable  proportion 
to  it.  This,  in  external  physics,  we  should  think  a  sufficient  demonstration. 
But,  in  morals,  the  sophist  finds  a  sort  of  shelter  in  the  indistinct  con- 
ceptions of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  It  is  proved,  as  indubitable, 
that  our  admiration  of  virtue  has  no  measurable  proportion  to  our  feeling 
of  personal  profit  which  may  be  reaped  from  it ;  that  the  profit  may  be  in- 
creased, indefinitely,  without  the  slightest  diminution  of  our  abhorrence  of 
vice  ;  and  the  loss  increased,  indefinitely,  without  any  diminution  of  our  ad- 
miration of  virtue.  ,But,  notwithstanding  this  demonstration,  that  virtue  is 
conceived  by  us  as  something  more  than  a  mere  source  of  personal  enjoyment 
to  us,  he  still  asserts  that  they  are  strictly  synonymous ;  and  renews,  with  as 
brilliant  ingenuity  as  before,  that  sly  logic,  which  would  be  irresistible  if  an 
epigram  were  an  argument,  and  a  series  of  epigrams  a  perfect  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  hav^  seen,  then,  that  the  admiration  of  actions  as  virtuous,  is  not  afiect- 
ed  by  calculations  of  loss  and  gain  ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  something  more 
than  that  loss  or  gain  which,  in  our  calculation,  we  perceive  to  be  manifestly 
increased  or  diminished.  There  is  another  demonstration  which  seems  not 
less  irresistible.  If  what  we  admire  in  the  virtue  of  others  be  nothing  more 
than  its  tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  our  individual  advantage,  the  rela- 
tions on  which  this  tendency  depends  must  be  perceived  by  us  before  we  ad- 
mire 3  and  the  discernment  of  these  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  intellectual  ef- 
fort. The  mind  that  is  matured  by  long  observation  of  society,  and  by  pro- 
found reflection  on  those  ties  which  make  the  action  of  one  man  a  source  of 
profit  or  injury  to  remote  individuak,  may,  indeed,  look  with  esteem  on  cer- 
tain actions,  and  with  indignation  on  others.  Our  love  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice,  if  they  arise  from  such  knowledge,  must  be  in  every  case  progresr 
sive  as  the  knowledge  itself,  from  infancy  to  old  age."  To  relate,  to  a  child, 
some  action  of  cruelty,  must  be  to  speak  to  an  indiflTereht  heart, — ^to  a  heart 
which  cannot  have  made  these  nice  reflections,  and  which  cannot,  therefore, 
feel  what  is  not  to  be  felt  without  the  knowledge  which  those  reflections  give 

•  Lib,  IX.  V.  598—600. 
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Eveiy  nurseiy,  theo,  ejbSbiu  a  fiur  field  fixr  «i  ezperimem  that  may  be  aid 

to  be  decisive ;  and  wiO  the  selfish  moralist  submit  his  theory  to  die  test  ? 
Will  he  take  upon  his  knee  that  little  creature  which  has,  periiaps,  scarcetjr 
felt  a  pain  since  it  entered  into  life ;  which  knows  only  that  it  has  a  fiiend  in 
every  living  being  that  has  met  its  eve ;  and  which  has  never  diought  of  its 
own  misery  as  a  thing  that  is  possible  f  Will  he  watch  that  listening  coun- 
tenance, every  look  of  which  is  fixed  on  hb  own,  as  he  repeats  verse  after 
verse  of  the  ballad  which  describes  some  act  of  injustice  and  atrocious  cru- 
elty,— and  will  he  expect  to  see  no  tear  in  those  eyes,-— to  hear  no  sobbings 
when  the  misery  is  extreme, — to  discover  no  demonstrations  of  an  indigoam 
wrath,  that  thinks  not  of  itself  at  th6  ume,  but  thinks  only  of  the  oppressed 
whom  it  would  gladly  succour,— -of  the  oppressor  on  whom  it  would  gladly 
inflict  vengeance  f  It  will  be  well  for  that  child  if,  m  the  comiptioD  of  die 
world,  he  retain  a  sympathy  with  the  good  and  the  wretched,  and  a  hatred 
of  guilt,  as  ardent  as  he  feels  in  those  years  of  i^orance, — if,  on  learning  the 
reladons  of  virtue  to  his  own  happiness,  he  bve  it  merely  as  he  loved  it  wheo 
he  had  never  thought  of  the  relation. 

The  love  of  virtue,  then,  I  conclude,  is  di&rent,  and  essentially  difl^reot, 
firom  the  mere  love  of  selfish  gain.  It  is  an  affection  which  leads  us.  to  es- 
teem often  what  is  direcdy  injurious  to  us, — ^which  makes  it  impossible  ibr 
the  good  man  not  to  honour  m  his  heart,  as  welt  as  in  the  praise  which  might 
seem  forced  from  him, — ^the  virtues  of  that  rival  by  whom  he  is  outstripped 
in  the  compedtion  of  public  dignity, — ^which  gains  irom  the  commander  oi  ao 
army  a  respect  which  nothmg  can  suppress,  for  the  valour  and  all  the  milita- 

3^  virtues  of  the  commander  opposed  to  him ;  though  these  very  virtues  have 
isquieted  him  more  than  the  vices  of  half  a  na^on, — 4bou|hthey  have  rob- 
bed him  of  repose,  and,  which  is  still  worse,  have  robbed  him  «f  the  gloiy 
which  was  his  great  object, — by  bringing  on  the  army,  which  he  has  1^  io 
vain  to  successive  fields,  disaster  after  disaster*  It  is  an  affection  which  can 
find  objects  in  lands  the  most  remote ; — ^which  makes  us  feel  delight  in  the 
good  qualities  of  those  who  lived  in  ages,  of  which  the  remembrance  of  dieir 
virtues  are  the  only  relics ;  and  which  preserves  to  our  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence, the  crimes  of  those  whom  the  tomb  itself,  already  in  ruu)s,  has  ren- 
dered powerless  to  injure  us.  It  is  an  affection  which  is  itself  the  truest  proa- 
peritjr  of  him  who  feeb  it ;  and  which,  when  the  virtuous  man  does  truk 
seem  to  su^r  what  the  worid  calls  adversity,  endears  to  him  in  his  very  a^ 
flictions,  still  more,  that  virtue,  without  which  he  might  have  been  what  die 
world  terms  prosperous. 


LECTURE  L.XXIX. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM,  AND   ITS   MODIFICATIONS, 

'     CONTINUED. 

A  GREAT  part  of  my  last  Liecture,  gentiemen,  was  eniploved  in  consider^ 
ing  that  theory^  ofmaraU  which  would  represent  all  the  feehngs  that  appear 
to  us  most  disinterested,  as  only  the  results  of  selfish  calculatkm ; — the  gene- 
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rous  sacrifices  of  friendship  as  the  barter  of  some  good  which  we  value  less 
for  a  good  which  we  value  more ;  without  any  rejrard  to  the  happiness  of 
those  whom  it  is  our  policy  to  distinguish  hy  the  nattering  term  of  Jiiendsj 
but  who  are  merely  the  purchasers  and  sellers  of  the  diflerent  wares  or  wealth, 
or  power,  or  honour,  or  sensual  pleasures,  which  it  is  our  trade  as  human  be- 
ings, to  sell  and  buy.  In  that  wretched  exhibition  which  is  made  to  us  of  the 
social  mtercourse  of  Ihe  word,  the  friendship  of  any  one,-^— as  implying  in 
every  instance,  some  stratagem  or  invention  of  deceit  on  his  part, — is,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance,  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned  far  more  than  absolute  in- 
difference, or,  even,  perhaps,  than  avowed  enmity.  Nor  is  it  only  common 
Mendship  which  this  system  would  represent  as  the  simulation,  and  nothing 
more  than  the  simulation  of  the  generous  feelings  that  are  professed.  The 
virtues  which  gather  us  under  the  domestic  roof  in  delightful  confidence  of 
affection,  of  which  we  never  question  the  sincerity  in  others,  because  we  feel 
it  to  be  fflncere  in  ourselves,  when  it  prompts  in  us  the  kindnesses  which  we 
delight  to  receive,  because  we  have  known  the  delight  of  conferring  them ; 
these  gentle  virtues  which  almost  consecrate  to  us  our  home, — as  if,  in  the 
midst  of  that  wide  scene  in  which  the  anxieties  and  vices  of  the  world  may 
rage,  it  were  some  divine  and  sacred  place,  where  distrust  and  fear  cannot 
enter, — ^would  be  driven,  by  this  cold  and  miserable  sophistry,  from  the  roof 
under  which  they  delighted  to  repose, — ^if  human  folly  could  prevail  over  an 
influence  so  celestial,  and  if  a  man  codld,  indeed,  become  that  wretched  thing 
which  he  would  so  laboriously  represent  himself  to  be.  In  the  tenderness  of 
connubial  love,  which  years  of  affection  have  only  rendered  more  vivid,  how 
many  are  there  who,  m  their  chief  wishes  of  happiness,  scarcely  think  of  diem- 
selves ;  or,  at  least  think  of  themselves  far  less  as  objects  of  exclusive  inter- 
est, than  as  beings  whose  happiness  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
whom  they  dehght  to  render  happy !  This  seeming  devotion,  we  are  told, 
may,  indeed,  be  a  selfishness  a  little  more  refined ;  but  it  is  not  less  the 
growth  or  developement  of  absolute  and  exclusive  self-regard.  It  is  a  selfish- 
ness which  sees  and  seeks  its  own  individual  good  at  a  litde  greater  distance ; 
but,  since  it  is  its  own  individual  good,  which  alone,  at  whatever  distance,  it 
is  incessantly  wishing  to  see,  and  as  incessantly  labouring  to  obtain,  it  is  still 
selfishness,  as  much  when  it  pursues  the  distant  as  when  it  grasps  the  near ; 
— a  selfishness  to  which  the  happiness  of  those  who  appear  to  be  loved,  is  as 
the  mere  happiness  of  another, — ^if  we  analyse  our  desires  with  sufficient  sub- 
tility, — far  more  uninteresting  than  the  acquisition  of  the  idlest  gewgaw  which 
vanity,  with  all  its  covetous  eagerness,  would  scarcely  stoop  to  add  to  its 
stores. 

The  fallacy  of  this  system,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  arises  chiefly  from 
the  pleasure  which  truly  attends  our  virtuous  afifections ;  but  which,  thou^  uni- 
versally attending  them,  it  seems  to  require  no  very  great  nicety  of  discrimina- 
tion to  distinguish,  as  their  consequence,  not  their  cause.  We  have  pleasure,  m- 
deed,  in  conferring  a  kindness,butit  is  because  we  confer  the  kindness,  and  have 
had  the  previous  desire  of  conferring  it,  that  we  feel  this  pleasure  of  being  kind  ; 
not  because  we  feel  this  pleasure,  that  we  confer  the  kindness,  and  if  we  had 
never  been  beneficent,we  should  as  litde  have  known  the  delight  of  beneficence, 
as  we  should  have  known  what  external  beauty  is,  without  the  previous  percep- 
tion of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  objects  which  we  term  beautiful.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  as  just  a  theory  of  the  primary  sensations  of  vision,  to  say, 
— that  it  is  because  we  have  a  pleasing  emotion  in  beholding  the  proportions 
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and  ccdours  of  certain  forms,  we  see  those  forms  and  colours  which  exche 
in  us  the  pleasing  emotion  ;  as,  of  our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobaikm, 
to  say, — that  it  is  because  we  have  pleasure  in  the  performance  and  con- 
templation of  virtuous  actions,  and  pain  in  the  contemplation  and  perform- 
ance of  vicious  actions,  we  perceive  that  very  virtue  and  vice, — and  form 
those  very  desires,  virtuous  or  vicious,  to  which,  as  previously  existing,  we  owe 
the  pleasure  and  the  pain,  that  have  resulted  from  them,  not  produced  them, 
and  that  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  pleasure  and  pain,  without  necessarily 

Eresupposing  them.  In  acting  virtuously,  we  do  what  it  is  pleasant  to  do ; 
ut  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure  that  we  perform  the  action,  which  it  is 
delightful  to  us  to  do,  and  almost  as  delightful  to  us  to  have  done.  Indeed,  to 
destroy  our  pleasure  altogether,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to  im- 
press us  with  the  belief,  that  the  actions  were  performed  by  us,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  the  selfish  gratification  which  we  might  feel  in  thinking  of  them; 
and  with  a  total  carelessness  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  to  whose  welfare 
the  world  conceived  us  to  be  making  a  generous  sacrifice.  If  conformity 
to  selfish  gain  were  all  which  constitutes  virtue,  why  should  our  pleasure  in 
this  case  cease  ?  It  ceases  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  arises  from  vir- 
tue, and  can  arise  only  from  virtue  ;  and  that  in  such  a  case,  as  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  virtue,  there  would,  therefore,  no  longer  be  any  thing  to  be 
contemplated  with  satisfaction.  Such  is  that  gross  and  revolting  system 
which  would  represent  all  the  seeming  moral  excellencies  of  the  world, — 
every  generous  exertion,  every  magnanimous  forbearance,-— as  one  universal 
deceit,-r^ne  constant  unwearied  search  of  personal  good,  in  which  not  a 
single  wish  ever  wanders  beyond  that  personal  enjoyment  of  the  indivi- 
dual. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  the  selfish  sy^em  may  be  presented  to  us, 
less  unjust  to  our  nature  than  that  which  we  have  been  considering.  It  may 
be  said,  that  we  now  do  truly  wish  for  the  happiness  of  others,  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  immediate  interest ;  but  that  we  have  become  thus  disin- 
terested by  the  very  influence  of  selfishness,  only  because  our  own  interest 
has  formerly  been  felt  to  be  connected  with  the  interest  of  others,  diminishing 
and  increasing  with  theirs  in  so  many  instances,  that  the  love,  which  was  ori- 
ginally confined,  and  confined  in  the  strictest  sense  of  exclusion  so  ourselves, 
is  now  difiTused  in  some  measure  to  them,  as  if  almost  parts  of  ourselves ;  that 
we  have  learned  to  value  their  happiness,  however,  only  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  it  has  been  found  to  bear  to  ours;  but  for  which  relation,  as 
evolved  to  us  more  and  more  distinctiy  in  the  whole  progress  of  social  life, 
we  should  be  absolutely  incapable  of  a  single  wish  for  their  happiness,— of  a 
single  wish  for  their  freedom  from  the  severest  agony,  even  when  their  ago- 
ny was  beneath  our  very  view,  and  could  be  suspended  by  our  utterance  of 
a  single  word  of  command,  to  him  who  waited  in  dreadful  ministry  on  the 
rack  or  on  the  stake ;  or  at  least,  if,  in  such  circumstances  we  could  have 
wished  any  relief  to  their  torture,  it  must  have  been  merely  to  free  our  ears 
from  the  noise  of  groans  or  shrieks,  that,  like  any  other  noise,  might  be  a  litde 
too  loud  to  be  agreeable  to  us.  According  to  this  system,  the  happiness 
of  others  is  loved  as  representative  of  our  own — in  the  same  way,  as  any  ob- 
ject with  which  our  own  pleasure  has  been  associated,  becomes  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  pleasure  to  us.  Our  virtues,  therefore,  arising  in  every  case  from  the 
discovery  of  some  relation  which  the  happiness  of  others  bears  to  our  own 
physical  happiness,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of  enjoyment,  as  the  resuhs 
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of  it ;  they  depend,  then,  on  circumstances  that  are  accidental,  varying  as  the 
accidental  relations  to  our  pleasure  vary ;  and,  if  they  seem  to  us  to  have  any 
uniformity,  it  is  only  because  the  circumstances  of  pleasure,  on  which  they 
depend,  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  uniform  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Every  where  the  parent,  the  wife,  the  child,  must  have  been  useful  to  the  son, 
the  husband,  the  father ;— everywhere,  therefore,  these  relations,  as  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  or  protection,  or  comfort,  in  some  degree,  are  relations  of 
love, — and  every  where,  in  consequence  of  this  factitious  love,  there  are  cor- 
responding factitious  feelings  of  duQr,  filial,  connubial,  parental. 

This  modification  of  the  selfish  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  former, 
has  at  least  the  comparative  merit  of  not  being  in  absolute  oppositirai  to 
almost  every  feeling  of  our  nature ;  and,  since  it  allows  us  to  be  at  present 
dismterested,  and  refers  us  for  the  period  of  absolute  moral  indifference,  to  a 
time,  antecedent  to  that  which  our  remembrance  can  reach,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
expose  its  felsebood,  as  to  expose  the  gross  and  obvious  falsehood  of  the  sys- 
tem which  ascribes  tons  one  lasting  selfishness, — a  selfishness  90  unremitting 
as  to  be,  not  for  the  first  years  of  our  life  only,  but  in  infancy,  in  youth,  in 
mature  manhood,  in  the  last  sordid  wishes,  of  a  long  age  of  sordid  wishes, 
absolutely  incompatible  with  any  affection  that  is  directly  and  purely  bene- 
volent. But  though  it  may  be  less  easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  view 
of  the  great  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  which  such  a  modification  of 
the  doctrine  of  general  selfishness  presents ;  the  view,  which  even  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  presents,  is  fake  to  the  noble  principles,  of  a  nature, 
that,  even  in  the  sophist  himself,  is  far  nobler  than  that  which  his  degrad- 
ing sophistries  would  represent  him  as  possessing.  There  are  feelings  of 
moral  approbation,  independent  of  all  views  of  personal  interest.  The  hap- 
piness ot  others  is  to  us  more  than  the  representation  of  our  own ;  and  the 
way  in  which  it  contributes  most  powerfully  to  our  own,  is  by  the  generous 
disinterested  wishes  which  it  has  previously  excited  in  our  breast. 

I  trust  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  sa^,  that,  in  contending  for  the  indepen- 
dence and  originality  of  our  moral  feebngs,  I  do  not  contend,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  these  feelings,  at  a  period,  at  which  we  are  incapable  of  forming  any 
conception  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  actions— 4bat,  for  example,  we 
must  feel  instant  gratitude,  to  our  mother  or  our  nurse,  for  the  first  suste- 
nance or  first  cares  which  we  receive,  before  we  are  conscious  of  any  thing 
but  of  our  momentary  pleasure  or  pain-— and,  far  from  knowing  the  existence 
of  those  kind  hearts  which  watch  over  us,  scarcely  know  that  we  have  our- 
selves an  existence  which  is  capable  of  being  prolonged.  This  blind  virtue, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose ;  but  this  no  philosopher  has 
maintained.  All  which  a  defender  of  original  tendencies  to  the  emotions  that 
are  distinctive  of  virtue  and  vice,  can  be  supposed  to  assert,  is,  that  when  we 
are  capable  of  understandmg  the  circumstances  of  actions,  we  dien  have  those 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  in  their  various  reh- 
tions  to  time,  as  present,  past,  or  future,  I  suppose  to  constitute  our  moral  no- 
tions of  virtue,  merit,  obligation.  It  then  becomes  impossible  for  us,  not  to 
feel,  that  in  giving  pain,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  to  one  whose 
delight  it  has  been  to  contribute  to  our  happiness,  we  should  do  that,  which 
we  could  not  contemplate  without  a  feeling  of  self-reproach, — ^as  we  should 
have  an  opposite  feeling  of  self-approbation,  in  every  sacrifice  which  we  might 
make  of  our  own  convenience,  to  the  happiness  or  the  comfort  of  a  person,  to 
whom  our  mutual  services  were  so  justly  due.     An  action,  I  have  already 
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firequently  repeated,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  not  the  mere  productkm  of  good 
or  evil,  but  the  intentioDal  production  of  good  or  evil.  It  has  no  moral  mean- 
iog  whatever,  but  as  it  is  significant  of  the  frame  of  .mind  of  the  agent  him- 
self, willing  and  producing  a  particular  result :  and  where  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  agent  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  known,  or  even  guessed,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  moral  teeling  should  arise,  whatever  susceptibili^  the 
mind  may  possess  of  being  affected  with  certain  moral  emotions,  by  the  coo- 
temptation  of  certain  frames  of  mind  of  the  voluntary  producers  of  good  or 
evil.  There  is  a  knowledge  then  of  intention  on  which  our  moral  seotimeats 
unauesdonably  depend ;  but  it  is  only  on  this  knowledge  they  do  depend ; 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  refuse  to  them  the  appelladon  of  origiiial  feel- 
ings, on  this  account,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  the  mind  any  original  suscep- 
tibility of  the  sensations  of  vision,  because  there  can  be  no  vision,  till  a  lumi- 
nous object  be  present,  nor,  even  then,  any  distinct  perception  till  we  have 
opened  our  eyelids.  There  was,  indeed,  a  period,  at  which  we  had  no  mo- 
ral feelings,  as  there  was  a  period,  at  which  we  had  no  sensatbns  of  colour; 
but  though  we  had  not  the  actual  feelings,  from  the  absence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  necessary  for  producing  them,  we  could  as  little  be  said  to 
be  blind  to  morality  in  the  one  case,  as  blmd  to  all  the  splendour  vmI  beauty 
of  light  in  the  other. 

To  return,  however,  to  that  form  of  the  selfish  system  of  morals,  which  is 
under  our  review,— I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  this  tbeoiy  of 
our  afiections  admits  them  to  be  at  present  disinterested,  and  refers  us  for  the 
'  period  of  exclusive  self-regard,  to  a  time  of  which  the  consciousness  is  abso- 
lutely lost  to  our  memory,  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  cenaJBtj, 
even  though  no  objection  could  be  urged  against  it.  It  would  still  be  only  an 
hypothesis,  and  an  h3rpothesis,  which,  even  by  the  confession  of  those  who 
maintain  it,  supposes  a  state  of  our  feelings  absolutely  opposite  to  that  vdueh 
they  have  continued  to  display,  diuring  all  that  long  period  of  our  conscious- 
ness which  we  are  capable  of  remembering.  It  is  an  hypothesis,  all  the  bar- 
then  of  the  proof  of  which  must  rest  with  the  asserters  of  it,— an  hypothesis 
which,  even  though  it  were  just,  it  wo^ld  be  impossible  to  verify — and  an  hy- 
pothesis which  affirms  the  mind  to  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  very  feel- 
mgs  that  are  attempted  to  be  explained  by  it,  the  reverse  of  what  is  at  pie- 
sent.  But  is  there  no  other  objection,  which  can  be  made  to  this  s]rstem,  than 
that  it  is  an  hypothesis  only,  which  may,  if  we  consent  to  admit  it  without 
proof,  be  made  to  tally  with  the  phenomena;  but  which  the  .phenomena 
themselves  do  not  at  least  very  obviously  appear  to  warrant  us  to  frame  f 
There  is  still  another  very  important  inquiry : — does  it  correspond,  even 
as  an  hypothesis,  with  the  moral  appearances,  which  it  is  invented  to  illus- 
trate ? 

We  have  moral  a&ctions,  it  is  allowed,  at  present,  which  are  disinterested ; 
but  they  have  become  so,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  association  of  our 
own  past  pleasures  with  their  objects ;  and  our  experience  that  the  safe^,  and 
in  some  measure  the  comfort,  of  others, — for  whom,  on  their  own  account, 
we  should  be  perfectly  indifferent  whether  they  be  in  health  of  disease,  joy 
or  misery,— are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contribute  most  effectually  to 
our  happiness.  We  at  last  seek  their  happiness  for  their  sake,  because  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  seek  it  for  our  own ;  and  the  wilful  violaticms  of 
their  pleasure  or  ease,  which  were  regarded  by  us  at  first  as  inexpedient,  be- 
cause they  might  be  hurtfiil  to  ourselves,  are  at  last  regarded  by  us  as  immo- 
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nij  when  we  have  been  so  perfectly  selfish,  (at  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  as 
to  cease  to  be  selfish,  from  the  very  force  of  our  habits  of  selfishness. 

In  opposition  to  this  hjrpotbesis  1  need  not  repeat  arguments  which  have 
been  already  tu^ed  by  me  against  other  false  views  of  our  moral  nature ;  and 
which,  as  not  less  applicable  to  this  view  of  it,  I  flatter  mysetf  that  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  and  applying  for  yourselves.     The  nur- 
sery, to  which  I  referred  in  my  laist  Lecture  as  the  scene  of  an  experiment 
that  might  be  considered  as  decisive  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  universal 
selfishness,  would  be  equaUy  valuable  for  a  similar  experiment  in  the  present 
instance,  as  to  that  selfishness,  which,  though  not-  universal  during  the  whole 
course  of  life,  is  said  to  be  universal  at  least  during  childhood.     Such  an  «&- 
periment  would  indeed  be  still  more  valuable  in  the  present  instance ;  as  al« 
lowmg  us  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can  make  to  the  time  at  which  the 
mysterious  transmutation  of  selfishness  into  disinterested  afibction  is  supposed 
to  be^  to  take  place.   If  all  actions,  which  do  not  immediately  afifect  our  own 
means  of  physical  well-being,  be  originally  indifilerent  to  us, — and  if  we  learo, 
only  by  the  relations  of  certain  actions  to  diis  physical  well-being,  to  regard  one 
species  of  conduct  as  virtuous,  and  another  species  of  conduct  as  vicious,  the 
cfaild,whose  never-failing  enjoyments  have  seemed  to  him  to  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  day,  almost  like  the  hours  which  compose  it, — ^who  expects  to  find  to- 
morrow what  he  found  yesterday, — and  who  as  little  thinks  that  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  any  one  for  the  regular  food  which  gratifies  his  appetite,  or  the  gar- 
ments which  keep  him  warm,  or  the  little  codch  on  which  be  lies  down  hap^ 
py  to  awake  happy  next  morning,— as  he  thinks  that  he  is  indebted  to  any 
one  of  those  around  him  for  the  sunny  rtfdiance  which  shines  on  him,  or  for 
the  air  which  he  breathes  without  knowing  that  he  is  breathing  it, — ^while  he 
lives  among  smiles  and  caresses,  and  regards  even  these  not  as  marks  of  in- 
dulgence, but  only  as  proofs  of  the  mere  presence  of  those  whose  very  coun- 
tenance is  love  ;--4he  litde  reasoner  on  his  own  comforts,  and  disregarder  of 
all  comforts  but  his  own,  may  indeed  be  beginning,  to  form  the  inductions 
which  are  to  terminate  in  tibe  belief,  that  the  happiness  of  others  may  be  in- 
strumental to  his  happiness ;  and  that  the  universe  would  suffer,  add  conse- 
quently himself,  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  be  in  danger  of  suffering,  by  the 
spreading  and  multiplying  relations  of  guilt  to  guilt,  if  an  instance  of  rapaci^ 
or  cruelty  were  to  occur  in  some  obscure  cottage  in  a  distant  kingdom.  But 
though  he  may  be  beginning  to  make  philosophic  analysis  and  generalization 
of  the  remote  relations  of  things  by  which  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  world,  and  of  a  kind  from  which  he  has  never  suffered,  may 
be  conceived  by  him  to  have  ultimately  some  relation  to  his  own  selfish  en- 
joy ment;  he  is  surely  only  beginning  to  make  them.     His  selfishness  is  not 
of  sufficient  growth  to  have  ceased  to  be  selfish ;  and  his  morality,  therefore, 
if  morality  be  the  result  of  fine  inductions,  which  show  the  good  of  others  to 
be  in  some  measure  representative  of  our  own,  cannot  have  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped.   When  he  quits  his  sport,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  ude  which  his 
nurse  has  promised  him, — suspending  not  this  particular  exercise  only,  but 
the  very  activi^  that  would  be  every  moment  urging  him  to  new  exercise, — 
as  he  remains  fixed  at  her  knee  in  a  state  of  quiet  of  every  limb,  that,  but 
for  the  delightful  horrors  which  he  hears  and  expects  to  hear,  would  be  too 
powerful  to  be  borne, — ^if  there  be  no  disinterested  affection  then,  or  at  least 
only  the  feint  dawning  of  such  affections, — the  tale  which  is  related  to  him, 
however  full  it  may  be  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  cannot  have  any  powerful  in- 
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fluenceon  his  feeHngs.  His  love  of  novelty,  indeed,  may  be  gratified  by  the 
adventures  of  the  generous  warrior,  who,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  attacked 
the  castle  of  the  giant,  and  opened  at  last,  to  give  liberty  to  a  hundred  trem- 
bling  prisoners,  those  dungeon  gates  which  had  never  before  been  opened, 
but  to  fling  some  new  wretch  to  the  living  heap  of  wretchedness,  or  out  of  the 
heap  ah*eady  gatliered  to  select  some  one  for  torture  and  death.  He-may  lis- 
ten to  such  a  marvellous  tale  as  he  would  listen  to  any  thing  else  that  is  equal- 
ly marvellous;  but  it  is  only  as  marvellous  that  he  can  be  supposed  to  fisten 
to  it.  There  is  no  generous  interest  in  virtue  to  be  gratified  in  his  little  bean; 
because,  in  his  state  of  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  he  has  had  too  Gttle 
experience  of  the  relations  of  things  to  know  that  vice  and  virtue  have  that 
great  difference — ^their  only  difierence — which  consists  in  their  likelihood  of 
being  of  greater  or  less  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  him.  In  hearmg  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  good,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  sbooid 
have  no  thought  but  of  the  wonderful  things  which  he  is  to  hear  next  h 
short,  according  to  the  system  which  would  represent  all  vihue  to  be  of  self- 
ish growth,  he  should  be  that  cold  and  indi^rent  creature  which  no  nursery 
has  ever  seen ;  and  which  if  every  nursery  saw,  in  those  who  are  to  furnish 
the  mature  population  of  other  years,  the  earth  would  soon  be  an  unpeopled 
waste,  or,  at  best,  a  prison-bouse  of  tlie  rapacious  and  the  cruel. 

If,  without  having  heard  of  any  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  we  were  told, 
that  there  is  a  period  of  the  life  of  man,  in  which  a  tale  of  cruelty  may  be  re- 
lated to  him,  and  understood  without  exciting  any  emotion  ;  and  in  which  d)e 
intentional  producer  of  misery,  who  produces  it  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
power,only  that  he  may  have  the  delight  of  thinking  that  he  has  produced  it,  and 
the  mild  and  unrepining  sufierer  whom  he  has  made  his  victim,  are  regarded 
with  equal  indifference ;  is  it  to  his  early  years  that  we  all  should  look  io 
making  our  reference  f  or,  rather,  is  there  not  reason  to  think,  that,  at  least, 
an  equal  number  of  the  estimators  of  different  ages  would  look  to  years,  inrfieD, 
if  generous  affections  were  the  result  of  experience,  and  grew  more  purely 
disinterested,  as  the  experience  of  the  relations  of  things  extended  over  a 
larger  portion  of  life,  there  could  not  be  one  sordid  and  selfish  wish  remain- 
ing with  its  ancient  dominion  in  the  heart. 

But,  omitting  every  objection  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  appearances  of 
lively  moral  feeling,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  original  in- 
sensibility to  every  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice,  there  could  be  no  moral  feeliog 
of  any  kind  ;  what,  I  may  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  this  purification  of  selfish  desires,  and  are  the  circumstances 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  purification  sufficient  to  produce  it }  We  are 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others  ;  and  the  actions 
that  would  lead  to  their  happiness  or  misery  seem  to  us  to  have  those  difier- 
ent  physical  tendencies,  but  are  regarded  by  us  only  as  physically  difl^rent. 
Such  is  said  to  be  the  state  of  the  mind  at  one  period.  Afterwards  we  learn 
to  look  on  others  with  regard ;  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  which  has 
flowed  from  them,  or  attended  their  presence,— and,  not  to  look  on  them 
with  disinterested  regard  only,  and  to  wish  their  happiness,  but, — ^which  is  a 
much  more  important  circumstance, — ^to  feel  that  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
their  happiness  would  be  attended  witli  feelings  of  self-reproach  on  our  part, 
essentially  different  from  mere  regret.  The  explanation  proposed  might, 
perhaps,  be  diought  to  account  for  the  affection  *vhich  we  acquire  for  petsons 
as  well  as  for  things  that  were  previously  indifferent  to  us ;  and  even  for  our 
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wbh  to  add  to  the  happioess  of  those  whom  we  love,  since  there  scarcely  can 
be  affection  without  such  a  wish.  But  the  sense  of  duty  is  something  more 
than  this  consciousness  of  mere  affection  and  of  kind  wishes.  When  we  have 
failed  to  act  in  conformity  with  it,  we  have  not  a  mere  feeling  of  misfortune 
as  when  we  have  failed  in  any  wish,  the  success  of  which  did  not  depend  on 
ourselves ;  but  a  moral  feeling  of  self-disapprobation,  for  which  the  growth 
of  mere  affection,  and  of  all  the  wishes  to  which  affection  can  give  rise,  is  m- 
sufficient  to  account.  Here,  then,  is  the  important  transition  which  should 
be  explained,— ^hat  by  which  we  pass  from  love  that  is  factitious,  to  a  feeling 
of  duty  that  is  factitious.  It  is  this  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation,— the  difference  of  common  regret  from  remorse,-— of  common  joy 
from  the  delightful  complacencies  of  virtue, — ^which  is  the  real  subject  in 
controversy ;  and  this  feeling  the  selfish  system,  even  in  that  best  modifica- 
tion of  it  which  we  are  considering,  leaves  wholly  unexplained.  It  asserts  us 
to  be  selfish,  but  it  does  not  show,  nor  even  profess  to  show,  how  we  are  thus 
selfish  with  notions  of  morality. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  b  estimating  any  theory  of  morals,  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  dislike,  for  which  the  theorist  has 
to  account;  but  an  order  of  moral  notions,  pleasant,  indeed,  in  certain  refer- 
ences to  ourselves  or  others,  painful  in  certain  other  references,  yet  essen- 
tially distinct  from  any  varieties  of  mere  physical  delight  or  uneasiness.  It 
is  not  the  joy  of  a  prosperous  man  for  which  he  has  to  give  a  reason,  but  the 
complacency  of  a  good  conscience,— not  the  regret  of  one  whohas  formed 
wishes  of  dignified  station  or  wealth  that  are  ungratified, — ^but  the  remorse  of 
one  who  has  formed  guilty  wishes,  and  whose  chief  misery,  perhaps,  arises 
from  the  gratification  of  the  very  wishes  which  he  had  formed.  It  is  not  the 
mere  wish  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  but  the 
feeling  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  happiness, — and  often  even  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  individuals  for  whom  we  feel  no  peculiar  tender- 
ness of  regard.  For  these  peculiar  feelings,  however,  for  all  that  can  stricdy 
be  said  to  be  moral  in  love,  or  even  in  morality  itself;  the  asserters  of  the 
selfish  system  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assign  any  reason,  though  it  is  of 
these  only  that  any  explanation  is  required  :  and  yet  they  speak  of  their  sys- 
tem as  if  it  were  a  theory,  not  of  mere  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  dislike,  but  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  moral  sentiment.  They  tnink  that  they  have  shown 
enough,  if  they  have  shown  how  we  may  love  our  firiends  that  live  around  us 
as  we  love  our  house  or  our  estate ;  and  if  they  can  account  for  this  mere 
affection,  they  take  for  granted,  that  our  feelings  of  duty^  virtue,  obligation^ 
and  all  the  moral  feelings  of  conscience  follow  of  course. 

Even  with  respect  to  mere  afifection,  unimportant  as  this  is,  in  a  theory  of 
morals,  when  considered  as  mere  affection,  exclusively  of  all  feeling  of  du^ 
or  moral  approbation, — the  cause  assigned  for  the  production  and  extension 
of  this  regard  is  far  from  being  shown  to  be  adequate.  It  is  a  cause  which  con- 
nects us  only  with  a  few  individuals,  and  which  is  yet  adduced  as  explanatory 
of  feelings  that  are  extended  in  vivid  diflfusion  to  all  mankind.  The  oa^oci- 
ating  principle  is  the  cause  to  which  we  are  directed, — that  principle  which,  in 
a  former  part  of  the  course,  we  found  to  be  capable  of  attachipg  a  very  high 
interest,  to  objects  that  might  be  considered  as  in  themselves  almost  indifibr- 
ent, — a  snuff-box,  a  cane,  or  any  other  inanimate  thin^,  which  had  long  been 
our  companion.  But  though  this  sort  of  companionship  may  render  our  own 
can«  important  to  us,  as  if  it  were  a  symbol  of  our  happiness,  Xke  the  white 
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wands  and  gold  sdcks  that  are  symbob  of  the  digniQr  of  office  ;  tlua  love  of 
our  own  cane  does  not  render  every  other  walking  stick,  which  we  may  see 
in  a  shop,  or  in  the  hai^s  of  others,  of  much  greater  value  in  our  conception, 
than  if  we  had  been  in  die  habit  of  walking  without  any  suppwt.  If  then  it 
be,  as  is  asserted,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  that  we  acquire  our  affec- 
tion for  the  living  beings  around  us, — who,  otherwise,  would  have  been  as  in- 
different to  our  regard,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  snuff-box  or  a  cane  to  be, — 
why  is  not  the  eflfect  confined,  or  nearly  confined,  to  those  immediately 
around  us,  with  whom  the  associations  of  pleasure  have  been  formed  ?  Be- 
yond the  circle  to  which  the  magic  of  association  spreads,  every  thing  should 
be  as  before,  or  at  least  very  nearly  as  before.  For  the  stranger  whom  we 
have  never  seen,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  snuff-box  of  anotfa^,  we 
should  retam  feelings  that  scarcely  pass  beyond  indifference ;  and  should  as 
little  look  with  afiectbn  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure  which 
has  attended  our  intimacy  with  a  few — ^if  afiection  be  in  itself,  foreign  to  our 
nature,  and  the  result  of  factitious  circumstances,— as  we  should  look  with  a 
covetous  eye  on  every  walking  stick,  because  we  should  feel  sorrow,  far  be- 
yond its  intrinsic  worth,  on  the  loss  of  our  own.  If,  indeed,  man  be  natu- 
rally more  precious  to  our  affection  than  the  paltry  baubles  of  a  toyshop,  we 
may  suppose,  in  his  case,  a  more  extensive  diffusk>n  of  every  feeling  of  re- 
gard. But  to  ascribe  to  man  any  original  title  to  our  love,  independent  of 
me  use  which  we  may  learn  to  derive  from  him,  as  from  a  machine  that  may 
be  instrumental  to  our  convenience,  would  be  to  abandon  the  very  prindple 
on  which  the  whole  strange  system  of  moral  selfishness  is  founded. 

Even  as  a  theoiy,  then,  of  mere  afifoction,  the  selfish  thecMy  is  inadequate. 
But  however  widely  affection  may  be  supposed  to  be  spread,  in  consequence 
of  the  association  and  ready  suggestion  of  pleasures  received  from  a  few  in- 
dividuals only— though  it  were  admitted,  diat,  by  the  remembrance  of  these, 
we  might  be  led  to  love  all  the  individuals  of  mankind,  and  lovine  them  to 
wish  their  happiness^t  must  still  be  remembered,  that  the  only  influence  of 
afl^ction,  as  mere  affection,  is  to  render  the  happiness  of  others  desirablei 
like  the  attainment  of  any  other  object  of  desire,  instead  of  wishing  merely 
the  gratification  of  our  sensual  appetites,— of  our  inteUectual  curiosity, — of 
our  ambition,  we  have  now  other  wishes  to  mingle  with  these  that  relate  to 
the  happiness  of  others ;  and,  we  may  regret,  tibat  the  happiness  of  others 
has  not  been  produped  by  certain  actions,  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  re- 
gret, that  we  have  not  attained  the  objects  of  any  of  our  other  wishes,--4bat 
we  are  not  the  possessors  of  a  fortunate  ticket  in  the  lottery,  or  have  not  bad 
the  majority  of  votes  in  an  election  to  some  ofilce  of  honour  or  emolument. 
But  jo^  and  regret  are  all  which  we  can  feel,  even  in  love  itself ;  andobfin* 
tion,  virtue,  merit,  the  self-complacency  or  remorse  of  conscience,  are  as  ut- 
tle  explained  by  the  growth  of  mere  k>ve  and  hatred,  as  if  every  object  of 
these  affections  had  remained  indifferent  to  us. 

We  have  considered,  then,  the  selfish  sijrstem  in  two  aspects :  first,  as  it 
represents  mankind  as  universally,  in  every  hour  and  minute  of  their  wakiD| 
existence,  intent  on  one  sole  object,  their  own  convenience, — incapable  of 
feeling  any  disinterested  affection  for  another ;  and,  therefolre,  when  appear- 
ing to  wish  the  happbess  of  a  father,  or  wife,  or  son,  or  firiend,  wishing  at 
heart  only  their  own.  We  have  afterwards  considered  that  less  sordid  mo* 
dification  of  the  system,  which  supposes  us,  indeed,  to  have  been,  originaUy, 
•s  selfish  as  (he  other  represents  us  to  be  for  the  whole  course  of  our  life ; 
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but  which  does  a  litde  more  justice  to  the  feelings  of  our  maturer  years,  by 
admitting,  that  we  become  susceptible  of  affections  that  prompt  us  to  act, 
even  when  our  own  coavenience  is  not  the  immediate  object  before  our  eyes ; 
and  in  our  examination  of  both  forms  of  the  doctrine,  we  have  seen,  how  in- 
capable it  is  of  explaining  those  notions  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  that  con- 
stitute^ the  moral  phenomena,  which  a  theory  that  professes  to  be  a  theory  of 
morals,  ought  as  litde  to  omit, — as  a  tneory  of  light  to  omit  all  notice  of  the 
radiant  fluid,  the  properties  of  which  it  professes  to  examine,  while  it  con- 
fines its  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  mirrors  or  lenses  which  variously  reflect 
or  transmit  it. 

After  these  two  lights,  in  which  the  system  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Selfish  System  of  Morals  has  been  considered  by  us,  there  re- 
mains still  one  other  light,  in  which  it  is  to  be  viewed  ;  that  in  which  the  ob- 
ligation of  virtue  is  supposed  to  consist  merely  in  an  exclusive  regard  to  our 
own  individual  eternity  of  happiness,  in  another  life  ;  and  virtue  itself  to  con- 
sist in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  not  on  account  of  the 
moral  excellence  of  that  Supreme  Being,  or  of  his  bounty  to  us,  which  might 
seem  of  itself  to  demand  compliances,  that  are  the  only  possible  expressions  of 
the  gratitude  of  dependent  creatures,  to  him  from  whom  their  power  as  well  as 
their  happiness  is  derived, — but  without  any  such  views  of  reverence  or  gra- 
titude, at  least  without  any  such  views,  as  are  in  the  slightest  degree  necessa- 
ry to  the  virtue  of  their  motives,— merely  on  account  of  the  power  which 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe  possesses,  to  give  or  withhold  the  happiness  which 
is  our  only  object  This  form  of  the  selfish  system,  which  has  neen  embrac- 
ed by  many  theological  writers  of  undoubted  pieQ^  and  purity,  is  notwithstand- 
ing, I  cannot  but  think,  as  degrading  to  the  human  character,  as  any  other 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  selfishness ;  or  rather,  it  is  in  itself  the  most 
degrading  of  all  the  forms  which  the  selfi^  system  can  assume:  because, 
while  the  selfishness  which  it  maintains  is  as  absolute  and  unremitting,  as  if 
the  objects  of  personal  gain  were  to  be  found  in  the  wealth  or  honours,  or 
sensud  pleasures  of  this  earth ;  this  very  selfishness  is  rendered  more  offen- 
sive, by  the  noble  image  of  the  Deity  which  is  continually  presented  to  our 
mind,  and  presented  in  all  his  benevolence,  not  to  be  loved,  but  to  be  court- 
ed with  a  mockery  of  afilection.  The  sensualist  of  the  common  system  of 
selfishness,  who  never  thmks  of  any  higher  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  litde 
pleasures  whicli  he  is  miserable  enough  to  regard  as  happiness,  seems  to  me, 
even  in  the  brutal  stupidity  in  which  he  is  sunk,  a  being  more  worthy  of  esteem 
than  the  selfish  of  another  life  ;  to  whose  view  Grod  is  ever  present,  but  who 
view  him  always  only  to  feel  constantly  m  their  heart,  that  b  loving  him  who 
has  been  the  dispenser  of  all  the  blessings  which  they  have  enjcwed,  and  who 
has  revealed  himself  in  the  glorious  character  of  the  difiiiser  of  an  immorta- 
lity of  happiness,  they  love  not  the  Giver  himself,  but  only  the  gifts  which 
they  have  received,  or  the  gifts  that  are  promised.  Yet,  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mere  admission  of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  of  the  images  of  holi- 
ness and  delight  which  that  divine  name  is  sufficient  to  suggest ;  that  while  the 
common  system  of  the  universal  selfishness  of  virtue  has  been  received  by  the 
virtuous  themselves,  with  an  indignant  horror  tha£-7ras  itself  almost  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  system ;  the  equally  universal  selfishness  of  the  doctrine  of  these 
theological  moralists,  has  been  received,  not  merely  without  any  emotion  of 
disgust,  but  with  the  approbation  and  assent  of  no  small  portion  of  those,  who, 
in  opposition  to  the  very  doctrine  which  they  have  embraced,  are  truly  in 
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their  hetrts  disinterested  lovers  of  maoi  and  equally  disinterested  lo?en  and 
worshippers  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  our  homage  to  God,  and  of 
our  social  virtues,  considered  as  the  mere  confonnity  of  our  wills  to  the 
command  of  Him  who  is  the  dispenser  of  eternal  happiness  and  etenai 
misery, — ^for  the  sole  reason  of  his  power  of  thus  dispensing  happiness  or 
misery,  and  not  on  account  of  his  own  transcendent  excellence,  that  of  itself 
might  seem  to  demand  such  a  conformity, — ^is  a  doctrine  of  very  old  date. 
But  the  writer  who  in  modem  times  has  led  to  the  widest  difiusion  of  tbb 
doctrine,  is  Archdeacon  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all  our  ethical  writers; 
and  one  of  the  most  judicious  in  the  mere  detaib  of  ethics,  however  false 
and  dangerous  I  consider  hb  leading  doctrines  to  be.  Virtue,  he  defines  to 
be,  *'  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  m  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fcr 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."*  The  last  part  of  the  definition  is  tbe 
most  important  part  of  the  whole ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  this  everlastio; 
happiness  he  supposes  to  be  all  which  constitutes  moral  obligauon ;  meamog 
by  obligation,  not  any  feeling  of  moral  k)ve,  but  the  influence  of  happiness 
as  an  object  of  physical  desire,  and  of  pain  as  an  object  of  physical  aversioo; 
one  or  other  of  which  is  to  follow  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  tbe  cohi- 
mand  of  the  Power  who  is  the  supreme  dispenser  of  both.  The  wfll  of  God  is 
our  rule,  he  says,  but "  private  happiness  is  our  motive,"  and  therefore  our  obli- 
gation. In  short,  the  inducement  or  temptation  to  be  virtuous,  which  is  all  that 
constitutes  our  obligation  to  be  virtuous,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
inducements  or  temptations  to  vice,  which  may  be  said  in  like  manoerio 
constitute  an  obligation  to  be  vicious.  The  only  difiTerence  is,  that  a  good 
man, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  person  whom  we  distinguish  by  tbe  flattering  tide  ol 
good,--^s  more  prudent  than  those  whom  we  have  chosen  to  denomio><s 
wicked.  Both  act  from  an  obligation  which  may  be  said  to  be  moral  iooo^ 
case  as  much  as  in  the  other ;  since  in  neither  is  disinterestedness  of  afiecuoo 
necessary  to  virtue ;  and  in  both  there  is  that  desire  of  pleasure  whichj 
sufiicient  to  constitute  an  inducement,  and  therefore,  in  his  acceptatioooi 
the  word,  which  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  inducement,  an  obligatioD' 

That  we  have  a  moral  sendment  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  which  is  ^^ 
diflbrent  from  the  mere  inducements  of  pleasure,  near  or  remote,  I  sureij 
need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you,  after  the  remarks  abeady  made  oo 
the  selfish  system  in  general.  The  doctrine  of  Paley  diflers,  as  you  per- 
ceive, from  the  general  selfish  system,  only  by  the  peculiar  importa^ 
which  it  very  iusdy  gives  to  everlasting  happiness  and  misery,  wbencompflre|i 
with  the  brief  pains  or  pleasures  ofnhis  life.  In  the  scale  of  selfish  P^Aj' 
is  a  greater  quantity  or  physical  enjoyment  which  it  has  in  view.  ".^^^ 
sager  selfishness,  but  it  is  not  less  absolute  selfishness  which  it  maintait^ 
and  it  is  Uierefore  subject  to  all  the  objections  which  I  urged  before  at  gr 
length,  and  which  it  would  now  therefore  be  idle  to  repeat. 

One  great  answer  obviously  presents  itself  to  all  those  selfish  system 
which  convert  the  whole  of  virtue  into  prudence ;  and  make  the  differenc 
of  virtue  and  vice  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  as  those  o 
speculators  in  the  market  of  commerce,  who  have  employed  dieir  capital  nw 
or  less  advantageously,  in  the  different  bargains  that  have  been  ^^  t 
them.  All  those  systems  are  of  course  intended  to  be  faithful  p'^^"**?. 
our  feelings.     The  virtue  which  they  profess  to  explain  is  the  virtue  woi 

*  Moff.  and  Pol.  Philoaophy,  Vol.  I.  p.  42.  Lond.  1818. 
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we  feel ;  and  if  we  felt  no  moral  approbation  of  certain  actions,  no  rooml 
disapprobation  of  certain  other  actions,  it  would  be  manifesdy  absurd  to 
speak  of  virtue  or  of  vice.     It  is  to  our  consciousness  then,  that  we  must 
look  for  determining  the  fidelity  of  the  picture ; — and  what  features  does  our 
consciousness  exhibit  f     If  two  individuals  were  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
same  peril,  for  the  same  common  friend,— and  if  we  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  one  had  no  other  motive  for  this  apparently  generous  ex- 
posure, than  the  wish  of  securmg  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  to  himself, 
at  some  time,  either  near  or  remote— on  earth,  or  after  he  has  quitted  earth ; 
— ^the  other  no  motive  but  that  of  saving  a  life  which  was  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own, — ^in  which  case  would  our  feeling  of  moral   approbation  more 
strongly  arise  ?    Is  it  the  more  selfish  of  the  two  whom  alone  we  should 
consider  as  the  monJ  hero ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  only,  in  thbking  of  him  who 
forgot  every  thing  but  the  call  of  friendship,  ^d  die  disinterested  feeling  of 
duty  which  prompted  him  to  obey  the  call, — that  we  should  feel  any  moral 
approbation  whatever  ?    It  is  precisely  in  proportion  as  selfish  happmess  is 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  or  is  supposed  to  be  absent  from  it,  in 
any  sacrifice  which  is  made  for  another,  that  the  moral  admiration  arises  ;— 
and  what  then  can  we  think  of  a  theory  of  this  very  moral  admiration,  which 
asserts  it  to  arise  only  when  it  does  not  arise,  and  not  to  arise  only  when  it 
does  arise  ?    We  should  not  hesitate  long  in  rejecting  a  theory  of  fluidity 
which  should  ascribe  congelation  to  an  increase  of  heat,  and  liquefaction  to 
a  diminution  of  it ; — and  as  littie  ought  we  to  hesitate  in  rejecting  a  theory 
of  virtue  that  supposes  the  moral  approbation  which  gives  birth  to  our  very 
notion  of  virtue,  to  arise  only  when  the  immediate  motive  of  the  agent  has 
been  the  view  of  his  own  happiness  in  this  or  any  other  world,— and  to  be 
precluded,  therefore,  by  the  very  generosity  of  the  agent,  in  every  case  in 
which  he  thought  only  of  the  happiness  of  others  which  he  could  mcrease, 
of  the  misery  of  others  which  he  could  relieve. 

That  part  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Paley,  then,  which  makes  the  sole  motive 
to  virtue  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself,  is  false  as  a  picture  of  the 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  for  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count. The  other  part  of  his  system  of  virtue,  however,  which  resolves  it 
into  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  obeyed  from  this  motive  of  personal 
gain,  may  merit  a  littie  fuUer  investigation. 


LECTURE  LXXX. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM,  CONCLUDED ;  EXAMINATION 

OF  DR.  SMITH'S  SYSTEM. 

Gentlemen,  In  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  after  examining  diflerent 
modificadons  of  the  selfish  system,  I  proceeded  to  consider  one  form  of  it 
which  has  not  usually  been  ranked  with  the  others,  but  which  is  not  less  ab- 
solutely selfish ;  since  it  supposes  the  sole  motive  to  virtue  to  be  the  view  of 
our  own  personal  advantage :  the  only  difierence  being,  that,  insteadof  fixing  its 
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desires  on  the  quantity  of  pleasure  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  life,  it  ex- 
tends them  to  the  greater  quantity  of  pleasure  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  us 
in  the  everlasting  life  that  awaits  us, — having  still,  however,  no  other  modTe 
than  the  desire  of  this  personal  enjoyment,  and  the  corresponding  fear  of 
pain,  in  the  actions  which  may  seem,  but  only  seem,  to  arise  finom  a  disin- 
terested love  of  God,  or  a  disinterested  love  of  those  whom  God  has  com- 
mitted to  our  afiection. 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  pleasure,  however,  which  is  coveted  by  us, 
either  in  intensity  or  duration,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
covets  it :  if  the  perception  of  the  means  of  gratifying  our  own  individual  ap- 
petite for  enjo}nnent,  whether  the  pleasure  be  great  or  slight,  near  or  remote, 
briefer  everlasting,  be  all  which  constitutes  what  is  in  that  case  strangely  termed 
moral  obligation  ;  and  the  system  of  Paley,  therefore,  to  which  I  particular- 
ly alluded, — a  system  which  defines  virtue  to  be  ^'  the  doing  good  to  maih 
kind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness," 
and  which  makes,  not  the  love  of  Grod,  nor  the  love  of  mankind,  but  this 
love  of  everlastuig  happiness,  the  motive  and  sole  obligation  to  the  good 
which  otherwbe  we  should  have  had  as  little  moral  desire  of  producing  or 
promoting,  as  of  producing  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  evil, — must  be 
allowed  to  be,  in  its  very  essence,  as  truly  selfish,  as  if  it  had  defined  virtue 
to  be  tlie  pursuit  of  mere  wealth,  or  fame,  or  of  the  brief  dignities,  or  soil 
briefer  pleasives  of  this  mortal  existence. 

If  the  most  prudent  labourer  after  his  own  selfish  interest,  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  unless  as  that  happiness  may  be 
instrumental  to  his  own,  be  constantly  actuated  by  the  same  moral  motive 
which  influences  the  most  generous  lovers  of  mankind,  how  strange  an  illu- 
sion is  all  moral  sentiment,  which  views,  with  such  di^rent  feelings,  objects 
that  are  in  every  moral  respect  precisely  the  same  f  But  it  is  in  our  emo- 
tions alone,  that  our  notions  of  morality  have  their  rise ;  and  how  illusive, 
therefore,  and  radically  false,  I  should  rather  say,  must  be  that  system  which 
is  founded  on  the  absolute  similarity  of  feelings  diat  are  recognised  by  every 
bosom  as  absolutely  dissimilar. 

Though  I  trust,  then,  it  is  sufficieittly  evident  to  you,  from  the  results  of 
the  long  discussion  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  virtue  is  not,  as  Paley  says,  the  mere  inducement  of  pleasure  held 
out  to  us  by  power  which  we  cannot  disobey,  without  losing  the  pleasure, 
and  encountering  pain,  but  an  mducement  of  a  nobler  kind ; — ^since  plea- 
sure, though  it  may  lead  us  to  be  virtuous,  may  surely,  as  mere  plea- 
sure, if  there  be  no  essential  distinction  of  it,  as  pure  or  impure,  ri^t  or 
wrong,  often  lead  us  into  what  we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  deaominate 
vice ;  and  though  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat,  in  application  to  this  enlarged 
selfishness,  which  extends  its  interested  view  through  immortality,  the  objec- 
tions previously  urged  against  that  more  limited  selfishness  which  looks  only 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  few  years  in  which  we  are  to  be  moving 
along  it ;  it  may  be  of  importance  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  other 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  this  celebrated  moralist,  which  makes  conformity  to 
the  win  of  God  the  rule  of  virtue. 

That  virtuous  actions — those  actions  which  excite  in  us  the  feeling  of 
moral  approval,  are  conformable  to  the  will  of  Grod,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  since  the  very  universality  of  this  approval  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fort  of  expression  of  the  divine  approbation.     As  litde  can  we  doubt,  diat, 
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when  the  declared  will  of  God  is  present  to  our  mindy  and  we  think  of  cer- 
tain actions  as  commanded  by  him,  of  certain  other  actions,  as  prohibited  by 
him, — ^and  when,  in  designing  or  meditating  any  action,  we  fee]  that  it  is  one 
of  those  which  he  has  prohibited, — ^there  would  arise  in  our  mind,  an  instant 
feeling  of  disapprobation,  that  is  to  say,  of  vice  or  demerit,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  prohibited  action.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  it  be  virtue 
to  conform  our  will  to  that  of  the  Deity,  when  that  will  is  revealed  to  us,  or 
clearly  implied,  for  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is,  whether  there  be  not 
in  our  nature,  a  principle  of  moral  approbation,  from  which  our  feelings  of 
obligation,  virtue,  ment,  flow ;  and  which  operates,  not  independently  of  the 
Divine  wUl  indeed,  for  it  was  the  Divine  will  which  implanted  in  us  this  very 
principle, — but  without  the  necessary  consideration,  at  the  time,  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  will ;  and  consequendy  without  any  intentional  con- 
formity to  it  or  disobedience,  or  which  in  our  obedience  itself,  as  often  as  we 
think  of  the  Divine  will  is  the  very  principle  by  which  we  feel  the  duty  of 
such  conformity.  The  mother,  though  she  should,  at  the  moment,  forget 
altogether  that  there  is  a  God  in  nature,  would  still  turn  with  moral  horror 
'  from  the  thought  of  murderine  the  little  prattler  who  is  sporting  at  her  knee ; 
and  who  is  not  more  beautiful  to  her  eye  by  external  charms  and  graces^ 
than  beautiful  to  her  heart  by  the  thousand  tendernesses  which  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour,  is  developing ;  while  the  child  who,  perhaps,  has 
scarcely  beard  that  there  is  a  God,  or  who,  at  least,  is  ignorant  of  any  will 
of  God,  in  conformity  with  which  virtue  consists,  is  still  in  his  very  igno- 
rance, developing  these  moral  feelings  which  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  such  ignorance ;  and  would  not  have  the  same  feeline  of  complacency, 
in  repaying  the  parental  caresses  with  acts  of  intentionaliyury,  as  when  he 
repays  them  with  expressions  of  reciprocal  love.  Of  all  the^^thers,  who,  at 
this  moment,  on  the  earth,  are  exercised,  and  virtuously  exercised,  in  maternal 
duties  around  the  cradles  of  their  infants,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  who  is 
thinking,  that  God  hasjcbmmanded  her  to  love  her  o&pring,  and  to  perform 
for  them  the- many  offices  of  love  that  are  necessary  for  preserving  the  lives 
which  are  so  dear  to  her.  The  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  indeed,  not 
merely  gives  us  new  and  nobler  dnsits  to  perform, — ^it  gives  a  new  and  no- 
bler delight  also  to  the  very  duties,  which  our  nature  prompts, — but  still 
there  are  duties,  which  our  nature  prompts ;  and  the  violation  of  which  is 
felt  as  moral  wrong,  even  when  God  is  known  and  worshipped,  only  as  a 
Demon  of  power,  still  less  benevolent  than  the  very  barbarians  who  howl 
around  his  altar  in  their  savage  sacrifice. 

But,  for  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  which  the  Divine  Being  has 
6xed  in  our  nature,  the  expression  of  his  will  would  itself  have  no  moral 
power,  whatever  physical  pain  or  pleasure  it  might  hold  out  to  our  prudent 
choice.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  we  obey  the  Divine  command,  with 
as  much  reason  as  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  we  love  our  parents  or  our 
country  f  and  our  only  answer  to  both  questions,  as  far  as  moraliQr  can  be 
said  to  be  concerned,  or  any  feeling  different  from  that  of  a  mere  calcula- 
tion of  physical  loss  or  gain,  is,  that  such  is  our  nature — that,  in  consider- 
ing the  command  of  God,  our  greatest  of  benefactors,  or  in  considering  the 
happiness  of  our  parents,  our  country,  mankind — which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
promote,  we  feel,  that,  to  act  in  conformity  with  these,  will  be  followed  by 
our  moral  approbation, — as,  to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  will  be  foUowed  by 
inevitable  self-reproach.  There  is  a  pnnciple  of  moral  discrimination  already 
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exisdng  in  us,  that  even  when  we  conform  our  conduct  to  the  Divine  will, 
18  the  very  principle  by  wiiich  we  have  felt  the  duty  of  this  delightful  cod- 
fermity  ;-— and,  if  there  be  no  such  principle  in  our  nature,  by  which  we  dis- 
cover the  duty  of  the  conformity,  it  is  surely  very  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  such  duty  to  be  felt,  any  more  than  there  can  be  colour  to  the  blind,  or 
melody  to  the  deaf. 

Ood  may  be  loved  by  us,  or  feared  by  us.    He  may  be  loved  by  ub  as  the 
source  of  all  our  blessings,  conferred  or  promised.     He  may  be  feared  by  us 
as  a  Being  who  has  the  power  of  inflicting  on  us  eternal  anguish.    In  one  of 
these  views,  we  may,  when  we  obey  him,  act  from  gratitude ;  in  the  other 
from  a  sense  of  the  evils  which  we  have  to  dread  in  oflfending  him.    But,  if 
it  be  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  obey  God,  we  must  previously  have  been  capable 
of  knowing  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue, — as  much  as  we  must  have  been  capa- 
ble of  knowing  the  power  of  God,  before  we  could  have  known  to  fear  his 
awful  dominion.     We  consider  the  Deity  as  possessing  the  highest  moral 
perfection  ;  but,  in  that  theological  view  of  morality  which  acknowledges  no 
mode  of  estimating  excellence  beyond  that  Divine  command  itself,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,— these  words  are  absolutely  meaningless ;  since,  if,  in- 
stead of  what  we  now  term  virtue,  he  had  commanded  only  what  we  now 
term  vice,  his  command  must  still  have  been  equally  holy.    If,  indeed}  the 
system  of  Paley,  and  of  other  theological  moralists,  were  just,  what  excel- 
lence, beyond  the  excellence  of  mere  power,  could  we  discover  in  that  Di- 
ving Being  whom  we  adore  as  the  Supreme  Goodness,  still  more  than  we 
fear  him  as  the  Omnipotent  ?     God  has  indeed,  commanded  certain  actions, 
and  it  is  our  virtue  to  conform  our  actions  to  his  will ;  but  if  the  virtue  de- 
pend exclusively  on  obedience  to  the  command,  and,  if  there  be  nopeculitf 
moral  excellence  in  the  actions  commanded,  he  must  have  been  equally  ado- 
rable, though  nature  had  exhibited  only  appearances  of  unceasing  malevo- 
lence in  its  author;  and  every  command  which  he  had  delivered  to  his 
creatures  had  been  only  to  add  new  voluntary  miseries  to  the  physical  mise* 
ries  which  already  surrounded  them.    In  the  system  of  Hobbes,  which  con- 
siders law  itself  as  constituent  of  moral  right,  a  tyrant,    if  bis  power  of 
enacting  law  be  sufficiendy  established,  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  bis  verjr 
tyranny,  from  the  generous  sovereign  of  the  free ;  because  the  measure  of 
right  is  to  be  found  in  his  will  alone,    b  the  system  of  Paley,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  virtue  be  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  whatever  that  will  maj  be, 
and  there  be  no  moral  meastu*e  of  the  excellence  of  that  wiU  itseir,--C^ 
and  the  most  malignant  demon  have  no  moral  difierence  to  our  heart,  but  as 
the  one  and  not  the  other  is  the  irresistible  sovereign  of  the  universe. 

The  will  of  Grod,  then,  though  it  is  unouestionably  the  source  of  virtue,  bthe 
most  important  sense ;  as  it  was  his  will,  that  formed  all  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, of  which  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  is  one — ^is  not  the  source 
of  virtue,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  by  some  tbeob^cal 
writers,  as  limited  to  the  mere  declaration  of  his  will,  sanctioned  by  punish- 
ment and  reward  ?  There  is  an  earlier  law  of  God  which  he  has  written  in 
our  hearts ;  and  the  desire  of  our  mere  personal  happiness  or  misery,  in  this 
or  in  another  world,  is,  truly,  an  object  of  our  approbation,  not  the  source  of 
it, — since  the  love  of  mere  selfish  enjoyment  is  at  least  as  powerfiiDy  the  mo- 
tive to  vice,  in  some  cases,  as  it  is  in  other  cases  the  motive  to  virtue,  ^f 
do  not  merely  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as  we  submit  to  any  power  which  it 
is  imposable  for  ys  to  resist.    We  feel  that  it  would  not  be  imprudence  only^ 
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bat  guih,  to  widi  to  disobey  it.  We  seek,  in  the  coDStitution  of  our  oatmre, 
the  reason  which  leads  us  to  approve  morally  of  the  duty  of  this  coafornuty 
of  our  will  to  his  beneficent  and  supreme  wUl  ^  and  we  find,  in  one  6[  the 
essential  principles  of  our  nature,  the  moral  reason  which  we  seek. 

After  this  eicamination  of  the  various  systems,  which  may  be  considered  as 
more  or  less  directly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  that  principle  of  moral  feeling 
— ^the  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  on  the  contemplation  of  certain 
actioas^-for  which  I  have  contended,  there  is  still  one  system  which  deserves 
to  be  considered  by  us,  in  relation  to  this  belief — ^not  as  being  subversive  of 
morality  in  any  one  of  its  essential  distinctio^is,  but  as  appearing  to  fix  mora- 
lity on  a  basis,  that  is  not  sufiiciently  firm ;  with  the  discovery  of  the  instabi- 
li^  of  which,  therefore,  the  virtues  that  are  represented  as  supported  on  it, 
might  be  considered  as  themselves  unstable  ;  as  the  statue,  though  it  be  the 
image  of  a  god,  or  the  column,  though  it  be  a  part  of  a  sacred  temple,  may 
fall,  not  because  it  is  not  sufikiently  cohesive  and  firm  in  itself,  but  because 
it  is  too  massy,  for  the  feeble  pedestal  on  which  it  has  been  placed. 

The  system  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  which  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^ — a  work,  unquestionably  of  the  first  rank, 
10  a  science  which  I  cannot  but  regard,  as  to  man  the  most  interesting  of  scien*- 
oes.  Profound  in  thought,  it  exhibits,  even  when  it  is  most  profound,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  graces  with  which  a  sage  imagination  knows  how  to  adorn  the 
simple  and  majestic  form  of  science ;  that  it  is  severe  and  cold,  only  to  those 
who  are  themselves  cold  and  severe,— as  in  those  very  graces,  it  exhibits  in 
like  manner,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal  embellishment  which  imaginatioB 
receives  from  the  sober  dignity  of  truth.  In  its  minor  details  an^  illustra- 
tions, indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  presenting  a  model  of  philosophic 
beauty,  of  which  all  must  acknowledge  the  power,  who  are  not  disqualified 
by  their  very  nature  for  the  admiration  and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence,—so  dull  of  understanding,  as  to  shrink  with  a  painful  consck)usness  of 
incapacity  at  the  very  appearance  of  refined  analysis-— or  so  dull  and  cold  of 
heait,  as  to  feel  no  charm  m  the  delightful  varieties  of  an  eloquence,  that  in 
the  illustration  and  embellishment  of  the  noblest  truths  seems  itself  to  live  and 
harmonize  with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it  adorns. 

It  is  chiefly  In  its  minor  analyses,  however,  that  I  conceive  the  excellence 
of  this  admirable  work  to  consist.  Its  leading  doctrine  I  am  far  from  ad- 
mitting. Indeed  it  seems  to  me  as  manifestly  false,  as  the  greater  nimiber 
of  its  secondary  and  minute  delineations  appear  to  me  faithful,  to  the  fine 
lights  and  faint  and  fljring  shades,  of  that  moral  nature  which  they  re- 
present. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  we  do  not  immediately  approve  of  certain  ac- 
tions, or  disapprove  of  certain  other  actions,  when  we  have  become  ac(]|uaint-* 
ed  with  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the  consequences  beneficial  or  mjuri- 
ous,  of  what  he  has  done.  All  these  we  might  know  thoroughly,  without  a 
feeling  of  the  slightest  approbation  or  disapprobation.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  moral  sentiment  arise,  that  the  mind  should  go  through  another  process, 
-— 4hat  by  which  we  seem,  for  the  time,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  agent, 
and  of  those  to  whom  his  action  has  related,  in  its  consequences,  or  in- 
tended consequences,  beneficial  or  injurious.  If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind, 
—on  considering  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  was  placed,  we 
feel  a  complete  sympathy  with  the  passions  or  cakner  emotions  that  actuated 
him,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  action,*^we 
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approve  of  the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  merit  of  the  agent  ;- 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  depending  on  our  sympathy  with  the 
acent ;  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  agent  on  our  sympathy  with  th^  object 
of  the  action.  If  our  sympathies  be  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  disapiHove  of 
the  action  itself  as  improper,  that  is  to  say,  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances, 
and  ascribe,  not  merit  but  demerit,  to  the  agent.  In  sympathizing  with  the 
gratitude  of  others,  we  should  have  regarded  the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward  ; 
in  sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  others,  we  regard  him  as  worthy  of 
punishment. 

Such  is  the  supposed  process  in  estimating  the  actions  of  others.  When 
we  regard  our  own  conduct,  we  in  some  measure  reverse  this  process ;  or 
rather  by  a  process  still  more  refined,  we  imagine  others  sympathing  with  us, 
and  sympathize  with  their  sympathy.  We  consider  how  our  conduct  would 
appear  to  an  impartial  spectator.  We  approve  of  it,  if  it  be  that  of  which  we 
feel  that  he  would  approve; — ^we  disapprove  of  it,  if  it  be  that  which  we 
feel  by  the  experience  of  our  own  former  emotions,  when  we  have  ourselves, 
in  similar  circumstances,  estimated  the  actions  of  others,  would  excite  his  dis- 
approbation. We  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  own  conduct,  there- 
fore, because  we  have  previously  judged  of  the  moral  conduct  of  others,— 
that  is  to  say,  have  previously  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  others ; — and 
but  for  the  presence,  or  supposed  presence,  of  some  impartial  spectator,  as  a 
mirror  to  represent  to  ourselves,  we  should  as  litde  have  known  the  beantjr 
or  deformity  of  our  own  moral  character,  as  we  should  have  known  the 
beauty  or  ugliness  of  our  external  features,  without  some  mirror  to  reflect 
them  to  our  eye. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Smith's  system,  I  have,  of  course,  confined 
myself  to  the  leading  doctrine,  of  which  bis  theory  is  the  developement. 
If  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  antecedence  of  sympathy  to  our  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  be  just,  the  system  may  be  admitted,  even  thougti 
many  of  his  minor  illustrations  should  appear  to  be  false.  If  this  prinaaiy 
doctrine  be  not  just,  the  system,  however  ingenious  and  just  in  its  ez|riaoa- 
tion  of  many  phenomena  of  the  mind,  must  fail  as  a  theory  of  our  nnord  stnr 
timenU, 

To  derive  our  moral  sentiments, — ^which  are  as  universal  as  the  actions  of 
mankind  that  come  under  our  review, — ^from  the  occasional  sympathies,  that 
warm  or  sadden  us  with  joys  and  griefs  and  sentiments  which  are  not  our 
own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error,  as  -it  would 
be  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  ever-flowing  stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade 
which  may  occasionaUy  gleam  over  it.  That  we  have  a  principle  of  social 
feeling,  which,  in  its  rapid  participation  of  the  vivid  emotions  of  others,  seems 
to  identify  us,  in  many  cases,  with  the  happy  or  the  sorrowful,  the  grateful  cht 
the  indignant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But  this  sympathy,  quick  as  it  truly 
is  to  arise,  in  cases  in  which  the  primary  feelings  are  vivid  and  strong 
marked,  is  not  a  perpetual  accompaniment  of  every  action  of  every  one  around 
us.  There  must  be  some  vividness  of  feeling  in  others,  or  the  display  of  vi- 
vidness of  feeling,— or  at  least  such  a  situation  as  usually  excites  vivid  fed- 
ing  of  some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed  in  it,  to  call  the  sympathy  itself 
into  action.  In  the  number  of  petty  afiairs  which  are  hourly  before  our  eyes, 
what  smypathy  is  felt,  either  with  those  who  are  actively  or  those  who  are 
passively  concerned, — ^when  the  agent  himself  performs  his  litde  oflSces  with 
emotions  as  slight  as  those  which  die  objects  ot  his  actions  reciprocally  feel ; 
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jret,  in  these  cases,  we  are  as  capable  of  judging,  and  af^pro^  or  disaplim^, 
— not  with  the  same  liveliness  of  emotion,  indeed,  but  with  as  accurate  esd- 
mation  of  merit  or  demerit, — as  when  we  consider  the  most  heroic  sacrifices 
which  the  virtuous  can  make,  or  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  which  die  sor- 
did and  the  cruel  can  be  guilty.  It  is  not  the  absolute  vividness  of  our  emo- 
tion,  however,  but  its  mere  correspondence  in  degree  with  the  emoti(»i  ^ 
others,  which  afiects  our  estimates  of  the  propriety  of  their  actions ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  any  greater  or  less  vividness  of  our  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  but  the  accuracy  of  our  estimation  of  merit  and  demerit, 
whether  great  or  slight,  by  the  sympathetic  feelings  supposed,  which  ia  ibe 
only  point  in  question.  There  is  no  theory  of  our  mond  distinctions,  whidi 
supposes  that  we  are  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that  are  right,  and  t6 
disapprove  equally  of  all  actions  which  are  wrong ;  but  it  is  essential  to  awe 
theory— that  theory  which  we  are  considering— that  there  should  be  no  fee^ 
ing  of  ri^t  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,— and  consequently,  no  moral  estima- 
tion idiatever,  where  there  is  no  previous  sympathy  in  that  particnlar  case. 
The  humblest  action,  therefore,  winch  we  denommate  right,  must  have  awak- 
ened our  sympathy,  as  much  as  those  glorious  actions  which  we  are  never 
weaiy  of  extolling,— in  the  very  commendation  of  which  we  think  not  of  the 
individual  only  with  thankfulness,  but  with  a  sort  of  proud  delight  of  ourselves, 
of  our  country,  of  the  common  nature  of  man,  as  ennobled  by  the  virtue, 
that,  instead  of  receiving  dignity  from  the  homage  of  our  praises,  confers  dig- 
nity on  the  very  gratitude  and  reverence  which  offer  them.  If  we  were  to 
think  only  those  actions  right,  in  which  our  sympathy  is  excited,  the  class 
of  indifferent  actions  would  comprehend  the  whole  life,  or  nearly  the  whole 
life,  of  almost  all  the  multitude  of  those  around  us,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all 
mankind.  A  few  great  virtues  and  great  iniquities  would  still  remain  in  our 
svstem  of  practical  ethics,  to  be  applauded  or  censured ;  but  the  morality  of 
the  common  transactions  of  life,  which,  though  less  important  in  each  particu- 
lar case  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  important,  from  its  extensive  difilision, 
would  disappear  altogether,  as  morality— as  that  which  it  is  right  to  observe, 
and  wrong  to  omit,— and  though  it  might  still  be  counted  useful,  would  ad- 
mit of  no  higher  denomination  of  praise.  The  supposed  necessary  universa- 
lity then,  in  our  moral  sentiments,  of  that,  which,  however  frequent,  is  surely 
far  from  universal,  would  of  itself  seem  to  me  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  the- 
ory of  Dr.  Smith. 

Even  if  the  sympathy  for  which  he  contends  were  as  universal,  as  it  is  ab^ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  truth  of  his  theoiy  that  it  riiould  be,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  our  sympathy  is,  in  degree  at  least,  one  of  the  most  irregular 
and  seemingly  capricious  of  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind ;  and 
on  this  very  account,  therefore,  not  very  likely  to  be  the  commensurable  tett 
or  standard  of  feelings,  so  regular  upon  the  whole,  as  our  eeneral  estimates 
of  right  and  wrong.  But  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to  snow  the  force  of 
this  objection,  I  hasten  from  it,  and  from  all  objections  of  this  kind,  to  that 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  error  of  the  system. 

This  essential  error,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  systematic  errors,  is  no 
less  than  the  assumption,  in  every  case,  of  those  very  moral  feelings,  which 
are  supposed  to  flow  fjrom  sympathy,— -^e  assumption.of  them  as  necessanly 
existing  before  that  very  sympathy  in  which  they  are  said  to  originate. 

Let  us  allow,  then,  every  thing  which  we  can  suppose  it  possible  for  the 
author  of  the  theory  to  have  dauned, — let  us  admit«  that  the  sympathy  of 
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wliich  he  speaks,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  few  cases  of  vivid  feelbg,  is  as  uni- 
versal as  he  contends, — that  it  is  as  little  variable  in  kind,  or  in  degree,  as  our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong, — and,  in  short,  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
our  moral  sentiments ; — even  though,  with  all  these  admissions,  we  were  to  ad- 
mit also  the  very  process  which  Dr.  Smith  supposes  to  take  place  exactly  in 
the  manner  which  he  supposes, — it  would  be  very  evident,  that  still,  after  so 
many  important  concessions,  the  moral  sentiments  could  not  be  regarded  as 
having  tlieir  source  in  the  sympathy,  but  as  preceding  it ;  or,  if  no  moral  sea- 
timeots  of  any  kind  preceded  it,  the  sympathy  itself  could  not  afford  them 
—more  than  a  mirror,  which  reflects  to  us,  from  the  opposite  landscape,  the 
sunny  bill,  the  rock,  and  the  trees,  gleaming  through  the  spray  of  the  water- 
fall, could  of  itself,  without  any  external  light,  produce  all  that  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  colours  with  which  it  delights  our  vision,  as  if  it  were  the  very  scene  oo 
which  we  have  loved  to  gaze. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  a  little  nicer  analysis,  the  process  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  speaks,  admitting  the  sympathy  for  which  he  contends,  and  admituo; 
it  in  the  fullest  extent  which  can  be  conceived  necessary  to  his  theory. 

In  this  theory,  as  you  have  seen,  he  has  separated  our  feeling  of  the  pn^ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  action  from  our  feeling  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  agent,— ascribing  the  one  to  our  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the 
agent  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed — the  other  to  our  sfoipa- 
thy  with  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
action.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  you,  that  \ire  have  only  ooe 
feeling  of  approvableness,  arising  on  the  contemplation  of  an  action,  which, 
as  variously  referred-!^to  the  agent,  or  to  the  action  considered  abstracdy— is 
at  once  the  felt  propriety  of  the  action  and  the  felt  merit  of  the  agent.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  conceive  an  action  to 
be  wrong,  in  the  moral  sense  of  that  word,  without  any  notion  of  the  demerit 
of  the  voluntary  agent— or  conceive  the  demerit  of  the  voluntary  agent,  with- 
out any  notion  of  the  impropriety  of  his  action,  as  it  would  l>e  to  suppose  that 
we  can  imagine  a  circle  without  a  centre,  or  a  centre  without  a  circle.  But 
let  us  adopt,  without  objection,  the  supposed  analysis  which  Dr.  Smidi  has 
made  of  our  moral  sentiments ;  and  admit,  that,  in  tlie  constitution  of  these, 
there  are  two  distinct  feelings,  that  give  occasion  to  corresponding  moral  no- 
tions of  propriety  and  merit, — which  one  of  these  feelings  alone  could  not  have 
produced ; — in  short,  let  us  adroit,  that  we  might  have  conceived  an  action 
to  be  morally  wrong,  without  any  demerit  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  or  hatre 
conceived  the  greatest  demerit  on  his  part,  without  any  moral  impropriety  in 
his  action. 

The  first  supposed  sympathy  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  that  which  is 
said  to  give  occasion  to  our  moral  estimates  of  actions  as  proper  or  improper, 
without  regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent,  that  are  felt  by  us  only 
through  the  medium  of  another  sympathy. 

This  notion  of  moral  propriety  or  impropriety,  we  are  told,  could  not  have 
been  produced  in  us  by  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  action,  and  oi 
all  its  circumstances ;  another  process  must  intervene.  We  feel  the  propri- 
ety of  the  action,  only  because  we  sympathize  with  the  agent.  We  make  bis 
circumstances  our  own,  and  our  passion  being  in  unison  with  his,  we  regard  it 
as  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  therefore  as  morally  proper. 

If  we  have,  indeed,  previous  notions  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  or  some 
other  source  in  which  they  may  be  found,  this  belief  of  the  proprie^  of  cer- 
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tain  feefings  that  accord  with  ours,  might  be  sufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  the 
inost  complete  sympathy  of  feelings,  the  most  exact  accordancy,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  or  give  rise  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  which  we  are  treating, 
— ^when  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  sympathy  of  feelings,  without  that  pre- 
vious moral  sentiment,  which  in  Dr.  Smith's  system,  we  must  always  tacitly 
presuppose.     In  the  very  striking  emotions  of  taste,  for  example,  we  may 
feel,  on  the  perusal  of  the  same  poem,  the  performance  of  the  same  musical 
air,  the  sight  of  the  same  picture,  or  statue,  a  rapture  or  disgust,  accordant 
with  the  rapture  or  disgust  expressed  by  another  reader,  or  listener,  or  spec- 
tator ; — a  sympatliy  far  more  complete  than  takes  place  in  our  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  have  had  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
any  of  the  common  affairs  of  life, — in  which  our  secondary  emotion,  if  it  be 
at  all  excited,  is  excited  but  faintly.     If  mere  accordance  of  emotion,  then, 
imply  the  feeling  of  moral  excellence  of  any  sort*  we  should  certainly  feel  a 
moral  regard  for  all  whose  taste  coincides  with  ours ;  yet,  however  gratifying 
the  sympathy  in  such  a  case  may  be,  we  do  not  feel,  in  consequence  of  this 
sympathy,  any  morality  in  the  taste  that  is  most  exactly  accordant  with  our 
own.    There  is  an  agreement  of  emotions, — ^a  sort  of  physical  suitableness, 
that  is  felt  by  us  of  the  emotions  as  effects^  to  the  works  of  art  as  causes^  but 
nothing  more  ;  and,  if  we  had  not  a  principle  of  moral  approbation,  by  which, 
independently  of  sympathy,  and  previously  to  it,  we  regard  actions  as  right ; 
the  most  exact  sympathy  of  passions  would,  in  like  manner,  have  been  a 
proof  to  us  of  an  agreement  of  feelings,  but  of  nothing  more.     It  proves  to  us 
more,  because  the  emotions,  which  we  compare  with  our  own,  are  recognis- 
ed by  us  as  moral  feelings,  independently  of  the  mere  agreement.    We  do 
not  merely  share  the  sentiments  of  the  agent,  but  we  share  his  moral  senti- 
ments, the  recognition  of  which,  as  moral  sentiments,  has  preceded  our  very 
sympathy. 

Why  IS  it  that  we  regard  emotions  which  do  not  harmonize  with  our  own, 
not  merely  as  unlike  to  ours,  which  is  one  view  of  them, — but  as  morally  im- 
proper, which  is  a  very  different  view  of  them  ?  It  must  surely  be,  because 
we  regard  our  own  emotions  which  difier  from  them  as  morally  proper ;  and, 
if  we  regard  our  own  emotions  as  proper,  before  we  can  judge  the  emotions, 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  them,  to  be  improper  on  that  account,  what  in- 
fluence can  the  supposed  sympathy  and  comparison  have  had,  in  giving  birth 
to  that  moral  sentiment  which  preceded  the  comparison  f  They  show  us 
only  feelings  that  differ  from  ours,  and  that  are  improper  because  ours  are 
proper.  The  sympathy,  Aerefore,  on  which  the  feeling  of  propriety  is  said 
to  depend,  assumes  the  previous  belief  of  that  very  propriety  ;— or  if  there  be 
no  previous  belief  of  the  moral  suitableness  of  Our  own  emotions,  there  can 
be  no  reason,  from  the  mere  dissonance  of  other  emotions  with  ours,  to  regard 
these  dissonant  emotions  as  morally  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  arisen.  We  may,  perhaps,  conceive  them  to  be  physically  unsuit- 
able, in  the  same  manner  as  we  regard  the  taste  as  erroneous,  which  approves 
of  poetry  as  sublime  that  to  us  appears  bombastic  or  mean ;  but  we  can  as 
little  feel  any  moral  regard  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  unless  we  have 
previously  distinguished  the  one  set  of  emotions  as  mond  emotions,  the  other 
set  as  emotions  of  taste. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  the  two  sympathies,  then,  which  Dr.  Smith 
regards  as  essential  to  our  moral  sentiments,  the  sympathy  from  which  he 
supposes  us  to  derive  our  notions  of  actions,  as  right  or  wrong,  proper  or  im- 
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pioper, — thttt  is  lo  ay,  as  morally  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  circnnMlanccai 
u  which  the  actioD  takes  place^ — ^we  have  seen  that  it  assumes  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  sympathy,  the  very  feelings  to  which  the  sympathy  is  said  to  ^ve 


Let  us  next  consider  the  latter  of  the  two  sympathies,  to  which  we  are  said 
to  owe  our  nodoa  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent,  as  distinct  from  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  action. 

These  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit  arise,  we  are  told,  not  from  any  di- 
rect consideration  of  the  agent,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  but 
from  our  sympathy  with  the  gr^tude  or  resentment  of  those  who  hsFO  de- 
rived benefit  or  miury ;  or  at  least  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  wished  io 
derive  benefit  or  injury,  from  that  good  or  evil  which  he  proposed.  If,  on 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  feel  that  our  emotions  of  this 
sort  would,  in  a  similar  situation,  harmonize  with  theirs ;  we  regard  the  agent 
in  the  same  light  in  which  they  regard  him,  as  worthy  of  reward  m  the  ooe 
case,  or  of  punishment  in  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  as  having  moral  merit  or 

demerit. 

If  our  sense  of  merit  were  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  action  had  a 
direct  relation  to  others,  with  whose  gratitude  we  might  be  supposed  to  sym- 

Bithize,  this  theory  of  merit  would  at  least  be  more  distincdy  conceivable, 
ut  what  are  we  to  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  action  begins  and  terminates, 
without  a  thought  of  the  happinqss  of  others,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  indi- 
ridual  himself,— of  sacrifices  resolutely  but  rilendy  made  to  the  mere  sense 
of  duQr, — the  voluntary   relinquishment  of    luxurious  indulgences, — the 
struggle,  and  at  last  the  victory  over  appetites  and  passions  that  are  felt  to  be 
inoonsbtent  with  the  sanctity  of  virtue,— -and  over  habits,  still  more  difficult 
to  be  subdued,  than  the  very  appetites  or  passions  which  may  have  ffven 
them  their  power.    In  such  cases,  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  victor  in 
this  noble  strife, — ^when  we  do  not  think  of  the  gratitude  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, because  there  is  in  truth  no  gratitude  of  which  to  think, — is,  notwith- 
standing, as  vivid,  as  if  we  had  around  us  whole  families  and  tribes  of  the 
grateful  to  excite  our  sympathy,  and  to  continue  to  harmonize  with  it.    The 
worid,  indeed,  the  great  community  of  mdividuals,  it  may  be  said,  is  truly 
benefited  by  every  increase  of  virtue,  in  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  in  this  way,  to  invent  some  species  of 
gratitude  of  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  that  may  be  supposed  to  awake 
our  sympathy,  and  thus  to  make  us  feel  a  merit  even  in  such  cases,  which 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  felt.     But,  though  it  may  be  possible  for  us, 
with  due  care  and  eflbrt  of  thought,  to  invent  this  abstract  or  remote  grati- 
tude with  which  ours  may  be  supposed  to  harmonize ;  can  it  be  imagined  by 
any  one,  but  the  most  obstinate  defender  of  a  system,  that  this  strange  sym- 
pathy, of  which  no  one,  perhaps,  has  been  conscious  in  any  case,  truly  and 
constandy  takes  place  whenever  we  thus  approve, — ^that  we  do  not  feel  any  ' 
merit  whatever  in  the  voluntary  privations  which  virtue  makes,  till  we  have 
previously  excited  ourselves  to  admire  them,  by  reflecting  on  a  grateful 
world  f  Such  a  reflex  thankfulness,  if  it  occur  at  all,  does  not  occur  to  one  of 
many  thousands,  who  require,  for  their  instant  perception,  of  the  merit,  only 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacrifices  of  present  enjoyment  which  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  pure  motives  which  led  to  the  sacrifices.    It  is  not  only 
the  Hercules  who  fireed  the  world  from  robbers  and  monsters  that  we  ad- 
mire*   We  admire,  at  least,  as  much,  in  the  beautiful  ancient  allegory,  the 
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same  moral  hero  when  he  resisted  the  charms  and  die  soEcitatioBs  of  Pleasure 
herself.  The  choice  of  Hercules,  indeed,  is  fabulous.  But  the  choice  which 
he  is  fabled  to  have  made,  has  been  the  choice  of  the  virtuous  of  every  age ; 
and  in  every  age,  the  sacrifices  internally  and  stlendy  made  to  duty  and  con* 
science,  have  been  ranked  in  merit  with  the  sacrifices  which  had  for  their  direct 
object  the  happiness  of  others,  and,  for  their  immediate  reward,  the  gratitude 
of  the  happy.  Why  is  it  that  we  look  with  so  much  honour  on  the  martyr 
in  those  early  ages  of  persecution,  which,  collecting  around  the  victim  every 
instrument  of  torture,  required  of  him  only  a  few  grains  of  incense  to  be 
thrown  before  a  statue,-— more  noble,  mdeed,  than  the  imperial  murderer 
whom  it  represented,  but  still  <»ily  a  statue, — the  eflSgy  of  a  being  of  human 
form,  who,  under  the  purple  which  cbthed  him,  with  the  diadem  and  the 
sceptre,  and  the  altar, — ^far  from  being  a  god,  was  himself  one  of  the  fewest 
of  the  things  which  Grod  had  made !  When,  {daced  thus  between  idolatry 
and  every  form  of  bodily  anguish,— with  life  and  guilt  before  him,  and  death 
and  innocence, — the  hero  of  a  pure  faith  looked  fearlessly  on  the  cross  or 
on  the  stake,  and  calmly,  and  without  wrath,  on  the  statue  which  he  refused 
to  worship,  and  on  all  the  ready  ministers  of  cruelty,  that  were  rejoicing  in 
the  new  work  which  they  had  to  perform,  and  the  new  amusement  which 
they  were  to  give  to  the  impatient  crowd,-— do  we  feel  that  there  was  no 
merit  in  the  magnanimity,  because  we  cannot  readily  discover  some  gratitude 
which  we  may  participate  ?— or,  if  we  do  feel  any  merit,  is  it  only  on  account 
of  some  gratitude  which  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  f  We  do 
not  think  of  any  thankfiilness  of  man.  We  think  only  of  God  and  virtue, — 
and  of  the  heroic  sufferer,  to  whom  God  and  virtue  were  all,  and  the  su&ring 
of  such  a  moment  nothing. 

That  our  feeling  of  merit,  then,  is  not  a  reflected  gratitude,  but  arises 
from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  meritorious  action,  might,  if  any  proof 
were  necessary,  appear  sufficiently  evident  firom  the  equal  readiness  of  this 
feeling  to  arise  in  cases  in  which' it  would  be  difficuh  to  discover  any  grati- 
tude with  which  we  can  be  supposed  to  ^mpathise,  and  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  are  all  that  is  before  us. 
But  though  this,  and  every  other  objection  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory  of  our  feel- 
ing of  merit  were  to  be  abandoned,  there  would  sdll  remain  the  great  ob- 
jection,— that  the  sympathy  which  he  supposes  in  this  case,  as  in  that  for- 
merly examined  by  us,  proceeds  on  the  existence  of  that  very  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  is  stated  by  him  to  produce. 

We  discover  the  merit  of  the  agent,  in  any  case,  it  is  said,  by  that  sym- 
pathetic tendency  of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  considering 
any  particular  actiqn,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are 
benented  by  the  action,  when,  if  we  feel  an  emotion  of  gratitude  like  theirs, 
we  of  course  consider  the  agent  himself  as  meritorious, — ^worthy  of  the  re- 
ward of  which  they  consider  him  to  be  worthy  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on  con- 
sidering any  action  of  injustice  or  malevolence,  we  feel  the  demerit  of  the 
agent,  by  sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  those  whom  the  action  has 
injured. 

Such  is  the  process  asserted.  But  what  is  it  that  is  truly  supposed  in  this 
process,  as  distinguishing  the  sympathetic  and  secondary  feelings,  from  the 
primary  feelings  of  those  who  were  directly  concerned  } 

We  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others — or,  rather  without  wiUing 
it,  or  knowmg  the  change  till  it  is  produced,  we  feel  ourselves,  by  some  sud- 
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den  illusion,  as  if  placed  in  their  situation.  In  this  imaginary  sameness  of 
circumstances,  we  nave  feelings  similar  to  theirs.  They  view  their  benefac- 
tor as  vrorthy  of  reward.  We,  therefore,  considering  for  tlie  moment  the 
benefit  as  if  conferred  on  us,  regard  him  likewise  as  worthy  of  reward : — or  if 
they  consider  him  worthy  of  punishment,  we  too  consider  him  worthy  of  pu- 
nishment. Their  gratitude  or  resentment  is  founded  on  real  benefit  received, 
or  real  injury.  Our  gratitude  or  resentment  is  founded  on  the  illusive  mo- 
mentary belief  of  benefit  or  injury.  But  this  difference  of  reality  and  illu- 
sion in  the  circumstances  which  give  occasion  to  them,  is  the  only  dlSerence 
of  the  feelings ;  unless,  indeed,  that,  as  the  illusion  cannot  be  of  v^ery  kng 
continuance,  and  is  probably,  even  while  it  lasts,  less  powerful  than  the  reality, 
our  sympathetic  feelings,  however  similar  in  kind,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
weaker  in  degree. 

The  effect  of  the  sympathy,  then,  being  only  to  transfuse  into  our  breasts 
the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been  immediately  benefited 
or  injured,  by  any  generous  or  malevolent  action  ; — if  the  original  gratitude 
imply  belief  of  merit  in  the  object  of  the  gratitude,  and  tlie  original  resent- 
ment imply  belief  of  demerit  in  its  object,  we  may,  by  our  sympathy  with 
these  direct  original  feelings,be  impressed  with  similar  belief  of  m^rit  or  demem. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that,  if  our  reflex  gratitude  and  re- 
sentment involve  notions  of  merit  and  demerit,  the  original  gratitude  and  re- 
sentment which  we  feel  by  reflection,  must  in  like  manner  have  involved 
them  ;  and  must  even  have  involved  them  with  more  vivid  feeling,  since  the 
difference  of  vividness  was  the  chief  or  only  circumstance  of  di^rence  id 
the  direct  and  the  sympathetic  emotions.  The  sympathy,  then,  to  which  ire 
are  supposed  to  owe  our  moral  sentiments  of  merit  and  demerit,  presup- 
poses those  very  sentiments ;  since  the  feelings  which  arise  in  us  by  sympa- 
thy only,  from  the  illusion  by  which  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
omers,  must,  in  those  who  were  truly  in  tnat  very  situation,  have  arisen  di- 
recdy  with  at  least  equal  power.  It  is  some  previous  gratitude  with  which 
we  sympathize ;  it  is  some  previous  resentment  with  which  we  sympathize ; 
and  merit  is  said  to  be  only  that  worthiness  of  reward  which  the  gratitude 
itself  implies,  and  demerit  that  worthiness  of  punishment  which  is  implied  in 
the  primary  resentment.  If  the  feeling  of  gratitude  implied  no  notion  of 
any  relation  of  worthiness,  which  our  benefactor's  generosity  bears  to  the  re- 
ward which  we  wish  that  we  were  capable  of  bestowing  on  him, — ^and  our 
resentment,  in  like  manner,  implied  no  notion  of  a  similar  relation  of  the  in- 
justice or  cruelty  of  him  who  has  injured  us,  to  that  punishment  of  bis  of- 
fence which  we  wish  and  anticipate, — ^we  might  then,  indeed,  be  obliged  to 
seek  some  other  source  of  these  felt  relations.  But  if  the  actual  gratitude 
or  resentment  of  those  who  have  profited  or  suffered,  imply  no  feelings  of 
merit  or  demerit,  we  may  be  certain,  at  least,  that  m  whatever  source  we 
are  to  strive  to  discover  these  feelings,  it  is  not  in  the  mere  reflection  of  a 
fainter  gratitude  or  resentment,  that  we  can  hope  to  find  them. 

After  admitting  to  Dr.  Smith,  then,  every  thing  which  he  could  be 
supposed  to  claim,  or  even  to  wish  to  claim,  with  respect  to  the  universality, 
the  steadiness,  and  the  vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feelings,  we  have  seoi, 
that  in  both  the  sympathies,  which  he  supposes  to  take  place, — that  from 
which  we  are  said  to  derive  our  moral  sentiments  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  actions,  and  that  from  which  we  are  said  in  like  manner  to  derive 
our  moral  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent, — the  process  to  which 
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he  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  moral  sentiroents  cannot  even  be  understood, 
without  the  belief  of  their  previous  existence.  The  feelings  with  which  we 
sympathize,  are  themselves  moral  feelings  or  sentiments ;  or,  if  they  are 
not  moral  feelings,  the  reflection  of  them  from  a  thousand  breasts  cannot 
alter  their  nature. 


LECTURE  LXXXL 

EXABIINATION  OF  DR.  SMITH'S  SYSTEM,  CONCLUDED  ;   RECAPITULA- 
TION OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  MORAL  APPROBATION. 

Mr  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  considering  t  theory 
of  our  moral  sentiments  which  has  been  stated  and  defended  with  great  elo- 
quence, by  one  of  the  profoundest  philosophers,  whom  our  country  and  our 
science  can  boast — a  theory  which  founds  our  moral  sentiments,  not  on  the 
direct  contemplation  of  the  actions  which  we  term  virtuous  ;  but  on  a  sym» 
pathy,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with  the  emotions  of  tke  agent, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  with  the  emotions, 
also,  of  those  to  whom  his  actions  have  been  productive  of  benefit  or  injury ; 
—our  direct  sympathy  with  the  agent,  giving  rise  to  our  notion  of  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  his  actions,— our  indirect  sympathy  with  those  whom  his  actions 
ave  benefited  or  injured,  giving  rise  to  our  notions  of  merit  or  demerit  in 
the  agent  himself.  Both  these  supposed  sympathies  I  examined  with  a 
more  minute  review,  than  that  to  wluch  they  have  usually  been  submitted ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  we  found  that,  even  though  many  other  strong  ob- 
jections to  which  the  theory  is  liable  were  abandoned ;  and  thougk  the  pro- 
cess for  which  the  theorist  contends  were  allowed  to  take  place,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  to  which  he  contends  for  it ;  his  system  would  still  be  liable  to  the  in- 
superable objection,  that  the  moral  sentiments  which  he  ascribes  to  our  se- 
condary feelings,  of  mere  sympathy,  are  assumed  as  previously  existing,  io 
those  original  emotions  with  which  the  secondary  feelings  are  said  to  be  in 
unison,  if  those  to  whom  an  action  has  directly  related,  are  incapable  of 
discovering,  by  the  longest  and  minutest  examination  of  it — however  much 
they  may  have  been  benefited  by  it,  or  injured,  and  intentionally  benefited  or 
injured — any  traces  of  right  or  wrongs  merit  or  demerit,  in  the  performer 
of  the  action  ;  those  whose  sympathy  consists  merely  in  an  illusory  participa- 
tion of  the  same  interest,  cannot  surely  derive,  from  the  fainter  reflex  feel- 
ings, that  moral  knowledge  which  even  the  more  vivid  primary  emotions 
were  incapable  of  afibrding, — any  more  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  acquire 
from  the  most  faithful  echo,  important  truths  that  were  never  uttered  by  the 
voices  which  it  reflects.  The  utmost  influence  of  the  liveliest  sympathy,  can 
be  only  to  render  the  momentary  feelings  the  same,  as  if  the  jdentiy  of  situa- 
tion with  the  object  of  the  sympathy  were  not  illusive,  but  real ;  and  what 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mmd  to  feel,  if  really  existing,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  it  must  be  impossible  for  it  also  to  feel,  when  it  believes 
itself  to  exist  in  them,  and  is  affected  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  truly  that 
very  mind,  with  whose  emotions  it  sympathizes. 
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Uf  kideedy  we  had  ptevuNisly  any  mond  aotioiu  of  actioos  as  ti^  or 
wrong,  we  might  very  easily  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
tentimeots  of  others,  according  as  our  own  do  or  do  not  sympatfaixe  widi 
them  ;  and  it  is  tUs  previous  feeling  of  propriety  or  impropriety  wUcfa  Dr. 
Smith  tacidy  assumes,  even  in  contending  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  the 
inrmpatby,  as  itself  the  original  source  of  every  naoral  sentiment     The  sen- 
tunents  of  others  could  not  fail,  indeed,  in  that  case,  to  appear  to  us  pnqwr, 
if  they  coincided  with  sentiments  which  we  had  before,  in  our  own  mmd,  re- 
cognised as  proper,  or  morally  suitable  to  the  circumstances — improper  if 
they  differed  from  these.    But,  if  we  have  no  previous  moral  notioiis  what- 
ever,  the  most  exact  sympathy  of  feefings  can  tell  us  only  that  our  feelings 
are  similar  to  the  feelings  of  some  other  person,^-which  they  may  be,  as 
much  when  they  are  vicious  as  when  they  are  virtuous,  or  when  they  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious ; — the  most  complete  dissonance,  in  like  manner, 
can  tell  us  only  that  our  feelings  are  not  similar  to  those  of  some  other  per- 
son.    When  another  calb  scarlet  or  green  what  we  have  previously  fdt  to 
be  scarlet  or  green,  we  think  that  his  vision  and  ours  a^ree ;  but  we  presup- 
pose in  him,  as  m  ourselv^  that  visual  senaibiliQr  which  distinguished  the 
colours ;  and  we  do  not  consider  him  an  object  of  moral  regard,  because  hb 
vision  coincides  with  ours.    When  he  is  dSfected  with  a  ddigbtfid  emotion, 
similar  |[>  ours,  on  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  we  acknowledge  men- 
tally, and  are  pleased,  pertiaps,  with  this  coincidence  of  taste.    But  the  co- 
incidence does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  that  which  constitutes  the  emodon  of 
taste.    On  the  contrary,  it  presupposes,  in  both,  an  independent  suscqitilnlitT 
of  these  emotions,  by  which  we  should,  individually,  have  admired  what  u 
beautiful,  and  distinguished  from  it  wbai  is  ugly,  though  no  one  had  been 
present  vith  us  to  participate  our  sentiments.    When  in  like  manner,  we  ad- 
mire, wiii  vivid  approbation,  some  generous  action, — that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  Di«  Smith's  unguage,  when  we  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  maj 
one  in  tbs  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed, — we  have  a  ooioci- 
dence  of  feelines,  indeed,  as  exact,  though  probably  not  more  exact,  tfian  ii 
a  case  of  simple  vision,  or  admiration  of  some  wwk  of  art,  in  which  no 
moral  sertiment  was  felt;— and  this  venr  comcidence,  in  like  manner,  pre* 
supposes  8  capacity  of  disdnguishing  and  admiring  \riiat  is  ri^it, — ^without 
which,  there  would  have  been  a  similari^  of  fe^ngs,  and  notUng  more, 
precisely  ts  in  the  other  cases.    It  is  not  a  mere  comcidence  erf*  feeling,  how- 
ever, which  we  recognise  in  our  moral  sentiments,  like  that  which  we  recog- 
nise in  the  most  exact  coincidence  of  taste.    We  feel,  not  merely  that  ano- 
ther has  acted  as  we  should  have  done,  and  that  his  motives,  in  simihr  cii^ 
cumstances,  have  been  similar  to  ours.    We  feel,  that,  in  acting  as  he  has 
done,  he  has  acted  properly; — because,  independendy  of  the  sympathy 
which  merely  gives  us  feelings  to  measure  with  our  own,  as  we  might  mea- 
sure with  our  own  any  other  species  of  feelings,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  according  to  which  we  trust  that  we  shooM  ooi^ 
selves  have  acted ; — so  thoroughly  impressed  widi  diese  previous  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  that,  in  the  opposite  case  of  some  act  of  atrocious  de- 
linquency, no  sympaUiy  in  vice  of^  one  villain  widi  anodier,  can  make  die 
common  crime  seem  a  virtue  in  die  eyes  of  hb  accomplice,— who  is  actuat- 
ed by  sinilar  motives,  and  dierefore  by  similar  feelings,  in  a  sympadiy  of 
^e  finM  unison,— when  he  adds  his  arm  to  die  rapine,  and  afterwards  to 
the  murder  which  is  to  conceal  and  to  consummate  the  guilt 
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The  moral  sentitneDts  which  we  have  as  yet  considered,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  others.  The  same  inconsistencies  which 
are  found,  in  the  theory  of  these,  are  to  be  found,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  other  speeies  of  supposed  sympathy  which 
we  have  still  to  consider, — ^in  the  sentiments  which  we  form  of  our  own  mo- 
ral conduct.  That  we  should  be  capable,  indeed,  of  forming  a  moral  esti* 
mate  of  our  own  actions,  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  have  been  placed,  and  of  the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have 
intentionally  produced,  would  evidently  be  subversive  of  the  whole  theory  of 
sympathy ;  smce,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  of  inten- 
tion, if  we  could  form  any  moral  judgment  of  our  own  actions,  we  might  be 
equally  capable  of  forming  some  moral  judgment  of  the  actions  of  others.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  for  Dr.  Smith  to  maintain,  that  we  have 
no  power  of  judging  of  our  own  actions  direcdy,-— that,  knowing  the  choice 
which  we  have  made,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  choice,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  benefit  or  injury  to  individuals  and  to  the  world,  which  our 
choice  may  have  produced, — ^it  is  yet  absdlutelv  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish, 
without  the  aid  of  the  real  or  supposed  sentiments  of  others,  any  difference 
of  propriety  or  impropriety,  right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  or  whatever 
other  names  we  may  use  to  express  the  differences  of  vice  and  virtue ; — 
though  our  vice  had  been  tlie  atrocious  fury  of  plunging  a  dagger  in  the  heart 
of  her  who  had  been  our  happiness  in  many  connubial  years,  and  who  was 
slumbering  beside  us  on  the  same  pillow  in  the  calmness  of  unsuspecting  love; 
or  our  virtue,  the  clemency  of  drawing  back  from  the  bosom  of  the  assassin 
whom  we  had  laid  at  our  feet,  the  dagger  which  we  had  wrenched  from  his 
murderous  hand.  Even  of  actions  so  difierent  as  these,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us,  we  are  told,  to  form  any  moral  distinction,  if  we  were 
to  look  on  them  only  with  our  own  eyes,  and  measure  diem  by  the  feelings  of 
our  own  heart.  Before  the  one  can  appear  to  us  less  virtuous  than  the  other, 
we  must  imagine  some  witnesses,  or  hearers,  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
sympathize  with  their  sympathy.  Such  is  the  process  which  Dr.  Smith  be* 
lieires  to  take  place.  But,  surely,  if  our  original  feelings,  on  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  an  action,  involve  no  notion  of  right  or  wrong, 
— ^the  sympathy  with  our  feelings,  or  our  sympathy  with  that  sympathy, 
or  even  an  infinite  series  of  reciprocal  sympathies,  if  these  should  be 
thought  necessary,  cannot  afibrd  the  moral  notions  of  which  the  original  feel- 
ings, themselves  more  vivid,  afforded  no  elements.  If  the  impartial  spectator 
be  able  to  discover  merit  or  demerit,  by  making  our  case  his  own,  and  be- 
coming conscious  as  it  were  of  our  feelings  ^  our  feelings,  which  he  thus  makes 
his  own,  must  speak  to  us  with  the  same  voice  of  moral  instruction,  with 
which,  during  his  temporary  illusion,  they  speak  to  him.  If,  considering  our 
action  and  all  its  consequences,  we  cannot  discover  any  merit  or  demerit, 
they,  considering  our  action  in  all  its  circumstances  as  theirs,  must  be  alike 
insensible  of  any  merit  or  demerit : — or,  if  they  have  feelings  essentially  differ- 
ent from  ours,  they  have  not  made  our  case  their  own  ; — and  what  is  mis- 
named sympathy  has  not  been  sympathy.  Unless  we  presuppose,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  on  their  part  some  moral  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  merito- 
rious or  worthy  of  punishment,  by  which  they  may  measure  our  conduct  and 
feelings, — all  the  knowledge  which  the  most  complete  sympathy  can  affi>rd,  b 
merely  that  they  have  certain  feelines,  that  we  have  had  certain  feelings,  and 
that  these  feelings  are  similar  to  each  other }  as  our  feelings  have  coincided 
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before  in  various  other  emotions,  perceptions,  judgments  that  inyolved  or 
suggested  no  moral  noUon  whatever. 

We  have  now  then  considered,  both  in  its  relation  to  our  sentiments  of  our 
own  moral  conduct,  and  its  relation  to  our  sentiments  of  the  conduct  of  others, 
the  very  celebrated  theory  of  Dr.  Smith, — a  theory,  which  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  involving,  in  morals,  the  same  error  that  would  be  involved  in  a  the- 
ory of  the  source  of  light,  if  an  optician,  after  showing  us  many  iogenious 
contrivances,  by  which  an  image  oi  some  beautiful  form  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  visible  place  to  another,  were  to  contend  that  all  the  magnifi- 
cent radiations  of  that  more  than  ethereal  splendour  which  does  not  merely 
adorn  the  day,  but  constitutes  the  day,  had  their  primary  origin  in  reflectioD, 
-—when  reflection  itself  implies,  and  cannot  be  understood  but  as  implying 
the  previous  mcidence,  and,  therefore,  the  previous  existence,  of  the  Ugltt 
which  is  reflected.  A  mirror  presents  to  us  a  fainter  copy  of  external  things; 
but  it  is  a  copy  which  it  presents.  We  are,  in  like  manner,  to  each  other, 
mirrors,  that  reflect  from  breast  to  breast  joy,  sorrow,  indignatbn,  and  all  the 
vivid  emotions  of  which  the  individual  mind  is  susceptible ;  but  though,  as 
mirrors,  we  mutually  give  and  receive  emotions,  these  emotions  must  have 
been  felt  before  they  could  be  communicated.  To  ascribe  original  moral 
feelines  to  this  mental  reflection,  is  truly,  then,  as  much  an  error,  in  the  the- 
ory of  morality,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  light  by  reflection  with- 
out the  previous  incidence  of  light,  would  be  an  error  in  the  theory  of 
catoptrics. 

The  argument,  after  the  fuller  views  of  it  which  I  have  given,  may  be  re- 
capitulated in  very  brief  compass. 

There  are  only  two  senses  in  which  sympathy  can  be  understood  }  one  having 
immediate  relation  to  the  feelings,  the  other  to  the  situation)  of  him  with  whom 
we  are  said  to  sympathize.  We  partake  his  emotions  directly,  as  if  by  instant 
contagion ;  or  we  partake  them  indirectly,  by  first  imagining  ourselves  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed  ;  the  emotion  in  tliis  latter  case,  being  simi- 
lar, merely  because  the  situation,  in  which  we  imagine  ourselves  for  the  moment 
is  similar,  and  arising  in  us  when  the  situation  is  imagined  to  be  ours,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  same  principles,  as  it  arose  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  truly  existed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  our  imaginatiou 
only  has  placed  us.  In  either  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  sympathy  can- 
not be  the  source  of  any  additional  knowledge:— 4t  only  gives  a  wider  difiu- 
sion,  to  feelings  that  previously  exist,  or  that  might  have  previously  existed. 
If  it  reflect  to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  as  if  by  contagion,  without  any 
intervening  influence  of  imagination  on  our  part ;  it  reflects  feelings  that  have 
been  directly  excited  in  them,  the  primary  subjects  of  the  feelings,  by  their 
real  situation ;  and  which  they  would  not  the  less  have  had,  though  no  one 
had  been  present  to  sympathize  with  them,  or  even  though  the  tendency  to 
empathy  had  not  formed  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  sympathy  do  not  reflect  to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  but  make  us 
first  enter,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  transmigration,  into  their  atuation,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  impress  us  with  their  feelings ;  it  still,  in  making  their  dtuation 
ours,  while  the  illusion  lasts,  excites  in  us  only  the  feelings,  which  we  should 
have  had,  if  the  situation  had  been  really  ours ;  and  which  the  same  tenden- 
cies to  emotion  that  produce  them  now,  would  then  have  produced,  though 
no  sympathy  whatever  had  been  concerned  in  the  process.  All  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  sympathy  is,  that  instead  of  one  mind  only,  affected  with  cer- 
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tain  feelings,  there  are  two  minds  afiected  with  certain  feelmga,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  similarity  of  these  feelings — a  similarity  which,  far  from  being 
confined  to  our  moral  emotions,  may  occur  as  readily,  and  as  frequently,  in 
every  other  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  What  produces  the 
moral  notions,  therefore,  must  evidently  be  something  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  similarity  of  feeling,  which  is  thus  common  to  feelings  of  every  class. 
Inhere  must  be  an  independent  capacity  of  moral  emotion,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  judge  those  sentiments  of  conduct  to  be  right,  which  coincide 
with  sentiments  of  conduct  previously  recognised  as  right-— or  the  sentiments 
of  others  to  be  improper,  because  they  are  not  in  unison  with  those  which  we 
have  previously  distinguished  as  proper.  Sympathy,  then,  may  be  the  dif- 
fuser  of  moral  sentiments,  as  of  various  other  feelings ;  but,  if  no  moral  sen- 
timents  exist  previously  to  our  sympathy,  our  sympathy  itself  cannot  give  rise 
to  them. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  great  objection  to  Dr.  Smith's  theory,  as  a  theoiy 
of  our  moral  sentiments.  It  professes  to  explain,  by  the  intervention  of  sym- 
pathy, feelings,  which  must  have  existed  previouslv  to  the  sympathy  :— or 
at  least,  without  the  capacity  of  which,  as  original  feelings,  in  the  real  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  the  illusive  reality,  which  sympathy  produces,  would 
have  been  incapable  of  developing  them.  It  is  on  a  mere  assumption,'  then, 
— or  rather  on  an  inconsistency,  still  more  illogical  than  a  mere  assumption, 
— ^that  the  great  doctrine  of  his  system  is  founded ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
essential  defect,  which  might  seem  to  you  inconsistent  with  the  praise  that 
was  given  when  I  entered  on  the  examinatioi^  of  it,  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith  is, 
without  all  question,  one  of  the  most  interesting  works — ^perhaps  I  should 
have  said  the  most  interesting  work, — ^in  moral  science.  It  is  valuable,  how- 
ever, as  I  before  remarked,  not  for  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  futility ;  but  for  the  minor  theories  which  are  adduced  in  illustration 
of  it, — for  the  refined  analysis  which  it  exhibits  in  many  of  these  details, — 
and  for  an  eloquence  which,  adapting  itself  to  all  the  temporary  varieties  of 
Its  subject, — familiar  with  a  sort  of  majestic  grace,  and  simple  even  in  its 
magnificence, — can  play  amid  the  little  decencies  and  proprieties  of  common 
life,  or  rise  to  all  the  dignity  of  that  sublime  and  celestial  virtue  which  it 
seems  to  bring  from  heaven,  indeed,  but  to  bring  down  gently  and  humbly, 
to  the  humble  bosom  of  man. 

That  his  own  penetrating  mind  should  not  have  discovered  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  are  involved  in  his  theory,  and  that  these  should  not  have  readi- 
ly occurred  to  the  many  philosophic  readers  and  admirers  of  his  work,  may, 
in  part,  have  arisen, — as  many  other  seeming  wonders  of  the  kind  have  aris- 
en,— from  the  ambiguities  of  language.  The  meaning  of  the  important  word 
sympathy  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  so  as  to  present  tuways  one  clear  notion 
to  the  mind.  It  is  generally  employed,  indeed,  to  signify  a  mere  participa- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  others  ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  as  significant  of 
approbation  itself.  To  say  that  we  sympathize  with  any  one  in  what  he  has 
felt  or  done,  means  often  that  we  thoroughly  approve  of  his  feelings ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  occasional  use  of  the  term  as  synonymous  with  approba- 
tion, the  theory,  which  would  identify  all  our  moral  approbation  with  sympa- 
thy, was,  I  cannot  but  think,  more  readily  admitted,  both  by  its  author,  and 
by  those  who  have  followed  him  ;  since  what  was  not  true  of  sympathy,  in 
its  strict  philosophic  sense,  was  yet  true  of  it  in  its  mixed  popular  sense.  In- 
deed, if  the  word  had  been  always  strictly  confined  to  its  two  accurate  mean- 
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iiigBy...a8  ngoificant  either  of  the  mere  direct  participatbn  of  feelings  areykNitdf 
esisting,  or  of  the  indirect  participadon  of  them  in  consequence  of  toe  illusive 
belief  of  similarity  of  circumstancesj^t  seems  to  me  as  little  posuble  that 
any  one  should  have  thought  of  ascribing  to  sympathy  original  feelings,  as  in 
the  analogous  cases  which  I  before  instanced,  of  ascribing  to  an  echo  the 
original  utterance  of  the  voices  which  it  sends  to  our  ear, — or  the  productioa 
of  the  colours  which  it  sends  to  our  eye,  to  the  mirror  which  has  only  receiv- 
ed and  reflected  them. 

Of  all  the  principles  of  our  mixed  nature,  sympathy  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  irregular, — varying  not  in  different  individuab  only,  but  even  in  the  same 
individual  in  different  hours  or  different  minutes  of  the  same  day ;  and  varjriDg 
not  with  slight  differences,  but  with  differences  of  promptness  and  liveliness, 
with  which  only  feelings  the  most  capricious  could  be  commensurable.  If 
our  virtue  and  vice,  therefore,  or  our  views  of  actions  as  right  and  wrong,  va- 
ried with  our  sympathy,  we  might  be  virtuous  at  morning,  vicious  at  noon,  and 
virtuous  again  at  night,  without  any  change  in  the  circumstances  of  our  ac- 
tion, except  in  our  greater  or  less  tendency  to  vividness  of  sympathy,  or  to 
the  expectation  of  more  or  less  vivid  sympathies  in  others.  How  absurd  and 
impertinent  seems  to  us,  in  our  serious  hours,  the  mirth  tliat,  in  more  careless 
moments,  would  have  won  from  us,  not  our  smile  only,  but  our  full  sympathy 
of  equal  laughter ;  and  how  dull,  when  our  mind  is  sportive,  seems  to  us  the 
gravity  of  the  sad  and  serious,— of  the  venerable  moralizerson  years  that  are 
long  past,  and  years  that  are  present, — to  whose  chair,  under  the  inBuence 
of  any  sorrow  that  depressed  us,  we  loved  to  draw  our  own,  while  we  felt  a 
sort  of  comfort  as  we  listened  to  them,  in  the  alow  and  tranquil  tone,  and  the 
gende  solemnity  of  their  fixed  but  placid  features.  What  is  true  of  our  sym- 
pathy with  mere  mirth  or  sadness,  is  true  of  every  other  species  of  sympathy ; 
original  temperament,  habit,  the  slightest  accident  of  good  or  bad  fortune, 
may  modify,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  readiness,  or,  at  least,  the  liveliness  of 
moral  sympathy  with  which  we  should  have  entered  into  the  feelings  of 
others, — ^into  their  gratitude,  or  anger,  or  common  love  or  hate;  and  if,  there- 
fore, our  estimate  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  actions  had  been  altoge- 
ther dependent  on  the  force  of  our  mere  sympathetic  emotion,  it  would  not 
have  been  very  wonderful,  if  the  greater  number  of  mankind  had  regarded 
the  very  propriety  or  impropriety,  as  not  less  accidental  than  the  sympathies 
from  which  they  flowed. 

^  Having  now,  then,  examined  all  the  systems  of  philosophers,  which  may 
be  considered  as  more  or  less  direcdy  opposed  to  the  simple  view  which  I 
gave  you  of  our  moral  constitution, — in  which  our  notions  of  moral  obligation, 
virtue,  merit,  were  traced  to  a  single  feeling  of  the  mind ;  and  the  susceptibility 
of  this  feeling  found  to  be  as  truly  orieinal  in  the  mind,  as  any  of  its  other  pow- 
ers or  susceptibilities-^ts  capacity,  tor  example,  of  memory,  judgment,  love, 
hate,  hope,  fear — ^I  flatter  myself,  that  the  evident  inadequacy  oi  every  sys- 
tem, which  professes  to  account  for  the  moral  phenomena,  without  this  origi- 
nal distincdve  principle,  will  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  strong  corroboration 
of  the  positive  evidence  of  the  theory  which  has  been  submitted  to  you. 
The  review  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  may,  therefore,  I  hope,  be  of 
double  value, — ^both  as  giving  you  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  who  have  written  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  errors  of  those  opinions,  which,  in  many  instances,  it  requires 
considerable  minuteness  of  analysis  to  detect, — and  as  enabling  you,  at  the 
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nme  time,  better  to  a^^reciate  the  truth  of  ibcae  original  distiactionsof 
moral  good  and  evil,  the  belief  of  which  seems  to  me  as  lust  in  philosophy^ 
as  it  is  salutary  in  its  practical  tendencies,  and  delightfijl  to  the  heart  that 
loves  virtue, — and  that  feeling  in  itself,  all  the  blessings  which  virtue  diffuses, 
perceives  with  joy^  that  the  principle  which  gives  to  life  all  its  happiness,  is 
a  principle  that  does  not  depend  for  its  developement  on  accidents  of  world- 
ly station,  or  time,  or  place  ;  but  in  all  regions,  and  ages,  and  circumstances 
of  fortune,  is  coeval  with  the  race  of  man,  and  present  with  jts  joys  or  conso* 
lations,  which  it  is  always  ready  to  offer  to  our  very  wishes,  wherever  a  hu* 
man  being  exists. 

The  review  itself, — however  important  it  may  have  been  in  its  relation  to 
the  history  of  moral  science,  and  to  the  great  truths  which  it  is  the  object  of 
moral  science  to  develope  and  illustrate, — has  presented  to  your  attention  so 
many  explanations,  or  rather  so  many  attempted  explanations,  of  the  same 
moral  phenomena,  that  the  rapid  succession  of  these  difierent  opinions  may 
have  tended,  perhaps, — ^at  least  in  the  minds  of  such  of  you  as  are  not  accuse 
tomed  to  consider  together  and  compare  many  discordant  systems,— to  per- 
plex and  obscure  the  notions  which  you  had  derived  from  the  view  of  the 
subject,  as  it  was  originaUy  presented  to  you.  It  may  be  of  advantage,  there- 
fore, to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  our  original  speculation. 

In  surveying  either  our  own  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  others,  we  do  not 
regard  the  actions  that  come  under  our  review,  as  merely  useful  or  hurtful^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  regard  inanimate  things,  or  parts  even  of  our  living 
mental  constitution,  that  are  independent  of  our  will.  There  is  a  peculiar 
set  of  emotions,  to  which  the  actions  of  voluntary  agents,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, give  rise,  that  are  the  source  of  our  moral  sentiments,  or  rather,  which 
are  themselves  our  moral  sentiments,  ^'hen  considered  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
tbns  that  excite  them.  To  these  emotions  we  give  the  name  of  moral  ap- 
probation or  moral  disapprobadon, — ^feelings  that  are  of  various  degrees  of 
vividness,  as  the  actions  which  we  consider  are  various.  The  single  princi- 
ple upon  which  these  feelings  depend  is  the  source  of  all  our  moral  notions, 
— <me  feeling  of  approbation,  as  variously  regarded  in  time,  being  all  which  is 
truly  meant  when  we  speak  of  moral  obligation,  virtiie,  and  merit,  that  in  the 
works  of  ethical  writers,  are  commonly  treated  as  objects  of  distinct  inquiry ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  inquiries  to  which  they  have  led,  and 
the  vain  attempts  to  discover  essential  differences  where  none  truly  exist, 
have  occasioned  so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  verbal  tautology,  as  to 
throw  a  sort  of  darkness  on  roorali^  itself.  Instead,  then,  of  inquiring  first, 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  virtue,  and  then  what  it  is  which  constitutes  merit, 
and  then  what  it  is  which  constitutes  our  moral  obligation  to  do  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  right  and  meritorious ;  we  found  that  one  inquiry  alone  was  neces- 
sary— u^t  actions  eoccite  in  us^  when  contemplated,  a  certain  vivid  feelings 
— since  this  approving  sentiment  alone,  in  its  various  references,  is  all  which 
we  seek  in  these  different  verbal  inquiries.  If  a  particular  action  be  meditat- 
ed by  us,  and  we  feel  on  considering  it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which,  if  per- 
formed by  us,  will  be  followed,  in  our  own  mind,  by  the  painful  feeling  of 
self-reproach,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  by  similar  disapprobation  ; — if  a 
different  action  be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance  of  it 
would  be  followed  in  our  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  others,  by  an  oppo- 
site emotion  of  approbation,  this  view  of  the  moral  emotions  that  are  conse- 
quences of  the  actions,  is  that  which  I  consider  as  forming  what  is  termed 
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moral  obKgstiooy — the  moral  induoement  wtnch  we  fed  to  die  petfariumce 
of  certtio  actiooSy  or  to  abstinenee  from  certain  other  actioos.  We  are  «tr« 
liioiUy  if  we  act  in  conformity  with  this  view  of  moral  obligatioD ;  we  are 
vicUnuj  if  we  act  in  opposition  to  it ;  virtuous  and  vicious  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  intentional  performance  of  actions  that  excite,  when  cootem- 
platedy  the  moral  emotions.  Our  action,  in  the  one  case,  we  term  moraDy 
right,  in  the  other  case  morally  wrong, — right  and  wrongs  like  virtue  and 
vice,  being  only  words  that  express  briefly  the  actions,  which  are  attended 
with  the  feeHog  of  moral  approbation  in  the  one  case,  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion in  the  other  case.  When  we  speak  of  the  merit  of  any  one,  or  of  hb 
demeritj  we  do  not  suppose  any  thing  to  be  added  to  the  virtue  or  vice  ;  we 
only  express  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  he  has  performed  the  action  which 
it  was  virtuous  or  vicious  to  perform, — the  action  which,  as  contemplated  by 
as,  excites  our  approval,  or  the  emotion  that  is  opposite  to  that  of  approvnl. 
Moral  obligation,  virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit,  demerit,  and  whatever 
other  words  may  be  synonymous  with  these,  all  denote  then,  as  you  perceive, 
relations  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, — the  distinctive  sentiment  of  mo- 
ral approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain actions ;  and  which  seems  itself  to  be  various,  only  because  the  action  of 
which  we  speak  or  think,  meditated,  willed,  or  already  performed,  is  vari- 
ously regarded  by  us,  in  time,  as  future,  present,  past.  There  are,  in  short, 
certain  actions,  which  cannot  be  contemplated,  without  the  instant  feefing  of 
approval,  and  which  may  therefore  be  denominated  monUly  right.  To  fed 
thjs  character  of  approvableness,  in  an  action,  which  we  have  not  yet  per- 
formed, and  are  only  meditating  on  it  as  future,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation^ 
or  moral  inducement  to  perform  it ; — ^when  we  think  of  the  action,  in  the 
moment  of  volition,  we  term  the  voluntary  performance  of  it  virtue^ — ^wben 
we  think  of  the  action,  as  already  performed,  we  denominate  it  merits — b 
all  which  cases,  if  we  analyze  our  moral  sentiment,  we  cannot  fell  to  di9cera, 
that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of  moral  approval,  with  which  we  have  been 
impressed,  that  is,  varied  only  by  the  diiference  of  the  time,  at  which  we  re- 
gard the  action,  as  future,  immediate,  or  past. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  theory  of  morals, 
has  arisen,  1  have  litde  doubt,  from  indistinctness  of  conception,  with  respect 
to  the  identity  or  the  difference,  of  these  moral  notions  of  obligation,  virtue, 
merit.  Much  of  the  confusion  also,  I  have  as  little  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the 
abuse  of  one  very  simple  abstraction— that  by  which  we  consider  an  action 
as  stripped  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  an  individual  agent,  and  forming,  as 
it  were,  something  of  itself,  which  could  be  an  object  of  moral  regard,  iode- 
nendently  of  the  agent.  We  thus  learn  to  speak  of  actions  that  are  abso^ 
luielv  right  and  relatively  wrongs  or  absolutely  wrong  and  relatively  rights — 
that  IS  to  say,  of  actions  which  are  right,  when  the  agent  with  his  particular 
views  is  wrong ;  and  of  agents  that  continue  as  meritorious  as  before,  when 
their  actions  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  ranked  in  some  de- 
gree of  delinquency.  Convenient  as  these  distinctions  may  verbally  have 
been,  in  some  cases  where  brevity  was  the  only  advantage  desired,  they 
have  had  an  injurious  tendency,  in  other  more  important  respects ;  by  leadii^ 
the  inconsiderate  to  suppose,  that  of  actions  which  are  thus  at  once  right 
and  torongy  the  morality  cannot  be  very  stable  and  definite.  I  was  carefuL 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  you  the  nature  of  the  abstraction,  and  the  futility  of 
any  distinction  more  than  what  is  purely  verbal,  of  absolute  and  relative 
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Hiude.    What  is  absolutely  right  is  relatively  right,  what  is  relativdy  right  is 
absolutely  right.     An  action  cannot  excite  feelings  different  from  those  which 
an  agent  excites,  for  it  is  itself  the  agent,  or  it  is  nothing.     It  is  the  brief  ex- 
pression otiome  agenij  real,  or  supposed, j^iEaced  in  certam  circum$tance$,  wiU^ 
ing  and  producing  certain  effects  ;  and  when  an  action,  which  in  one  set  of 
circumstanes  is  right,  is  said  to  be  wrongjn  other  circumstances,  the  ac« 
tion,  of  which  we  speak,  in  the  new  circumstance  supposed,  is  truly,  as 
I  showed  you,  a  different  actionj  in  the  only  sense  in  which  an  action  has  any 
meaning,  as  signi6cant  of  a  living  being,  having  certain  definite  views,  and 
producing  certain  definite  effects.  A  clear  view  of  this  definition  of  an  action, 
as  uniformly  comprehending  in  it  the  notion  of  some  agent,  without  whom  it 
would  be  nothing — ^though,  but  for  the  general  misconception  on  the  subiebt, 
it  would  seem  to  me  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  pointed  out— 4s,  in 
consequence  of  that  general  misconception,  one  of  the  most  important  views 
in  the  philosophy  of  morals  which  you  can  make  familiar  to  your  mind.    It  is 
no  small  prepress  in  Ethics,  as  in  Physics,  to  have  learned  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately abstractions  bora  realities,  to  know  that  an  action  is  only  another 
name  for  an  agent  in  certain  circumstances ;  virtue,  vice,  only  briefer  ex- 
pressions of  an  agent  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  agent  perform- 
ing actions  of  which  we  and  mankind  in  general  approve  or  disapprove. 
Indeed,  I  scarcely  know  a  single  ethical  writer,  to  whose  mind  the  nature  of 
these  and  other  similar  abstractions  has  been  duly  present ;  and  who  does  not 
sometimes  think,  or  at  least  speak,  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  beings  that  have  cer- 
tain properdes,  independendy  of  all  the  virtuous  and  vicious  in  the  universe. 
Though  there  is  not  vice  or  virtue,  however,  there  are  virtuous  or  vicious 
agents.     Certain  actions,  as  soon  as  considered,  excite  a  feeling  of  approba- 
tion, whk;h  leads  us  to  class  them  together  as  virtuous ;  certain  other  actions 
excite  a  feeling  of  moral  disapprobadon,  which  leads  us  to  class  them  to- 
gether as  vick>us.     There  is  then,  in  the  mind  of  each  individual,  a  princi- 
ple which   leads  him  thus  to  divide  actions  into  tvfo  great  dasses.     But  if, 
in  the  minds  of  difierent  individuals,  this  distinction  were  very  difierently 
formed,  so  that  the  actions  which  seemed  virtuous  to  one,  were  the  very 
actions  which  seemed  vices  to  another,  it  is  evident,  that  the  social  happi- 
ness, and  even  the  social  union  of  mankiod,  could  not  be  preserved  in  this 
strange  mixture  of  love  and  hate^-of  crimes  and  virtues,  rewarded  or  pu- 
nished, as  the  admirers  of  truth  or  deceit,  of  cruelty  or  benevolence,  chanc- 
ed to  obtain  a  precarious  superiority  in  numbers  or  power.     It  is  necessary 
for  general  peace,-— «ven  though  no  other  relation  were  to  be  considered,— 
that  there  should  be  some  great  rules  of  conduct,  according  to  which  all  may 
direct  their  actions  in  one  harmonious  course  of  virtue ;  or  according  to 
which,  at  least,  in  any  partial  discord  of  the  actions  of  individuals,  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  may  be  harmoniously  directed,  in  checking 
what  would  be  generally  injurious,  and  furthering  what  would  be  generally 
beneficial.     There  is,  therefore,  we  found,  such  an  accordance  of  sentiment 
^-of  sentiment,  that  is  directed  by  the  provident  benevolence  of  God,  to 
the  happiness  of  all  who  live  in  the  great  social  communion  of  mankind, — 
even  when  the  individual,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  sentiment,  has  no 
thought  beyond  the  sufferer  whose  anguish  he  relieves,— or  the  friend  to 
whose  happiness  he  feels  it  more  than  happiness  to  contribute,— -or  the  pre- 
servatk>n  of  his  own  internal  character  of  moral  excellence,  in  cases  in 
which  pain  b  encountered^  or  pleasure  sacrificed,  with  no  other  object  than 
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that  moral  excellence  itself.  Since  the  world  was  created,  there  have  in- 
deed been  myriads  of  human  beings  on  the  earth ;  but  there  has  been  only  one 
God»  and  there  is  only  one  God.  There  is,  therefore,  only  one  great  voice 
of  approbation,  in  all  the  myriads  of  mankind ;  because,  He,  the  great  ap> 
prover  and  the  great  former  of  our  moral  constituticHi,  is  one.  We  may  re- 
vain  from  virtue ;  we  may  persecute  virtue ;  but  though  our  actions  may  be  the 
actions  of  hatred,  there  is  a  silent  reverence  which  no  hatred  can  suppress. 
The  omnipresent  Judge  of  human  actions  speaks  in  the  cause  of  the  wbked 
as  in  the  cause  of  the  good ;  and  has  made  it  imposable  for  us,  even  in  the 
vrildest  abuses  of  our  power,  not  to  revere,  at  least  m  heart,  the  virtue  wUch 
he  has  honoured  with  his  love. 

In  asserting  the  wide  accordance  of  this  moral  voice,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  harmony  of  sentiment  which  have 
been  drawn,  from  some  practices  and  institutions,  that  seem,  at  least  as  first 
considered,  to  be  proois  of  discord  rather,  than  harmony.  That  there  are 
instances,  and  many  instances,  of  such  apparent  anomaly,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  endeavour  to  disprove,  but  it  might  still  be  inquired,  whether 
even  these  instances  are  really  anomalous,  or  only  Meem  so,  from  enoneoos 
opinions  of  the  nature  of  that  modified  agreement  which  alone  is  necessaiy 
to  the  supporter  of  the  original  tendencies, — distinctive  emotions  of  vice  and 
virtue. 

This  consideration  of  the  species  of  accordance  which  the  moral  pheno- 
mena might,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  be  ex* 
pected  to  indicate,  on  the  supposition  of  an  original  principle  of  moral  feel- 
ing, led  us  into  some  very  interesting  trains  of  inquiry ;  of  which  the  resuk 
was  the  ascertainment  of  certain  limits,  within  which  remains,  unaffected  bf 
the  sophistries  opposed  to  it,  all  that  uniformity  for  which  it  is  wisdom  to 
contend, — limits  tnat  do  not  imply  any  defect  of  original  tendency  to  cer- 
tain moral  emotions,  but  only  the  operation  of  other  causes,  that  coocur 
with  this  original  influence  ;  and  that  might,  a  priori^  have  been  expected  to 
have  this  modifying  effect,  if,  without  considenng  any  of  the  objections  urg- 
ed, we  had  only  reflected  on  the  analogous  phenomena  of  other  principles 
of  the  mind,  that  are  allowed  to  be  essential  to  it  and  universal,  and  that  are 
yet  capable  of  similar  modification. 

The  limitations  to  which  we  were  led  were  of  three  kinds, — first,  the 
temporary  influence  of  eveiy  feeling  that  completely  occupies  the  mind,  es- 
pecially of  any  violent  passion,  which  blinds  us  at  the  moment  to  moral 
distinctions,  that  is  to  say,  prevents,  by  its  own  vividness,  the  rise  of  tbe  less 
vivid  fe€  lings  of  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in 
similar  circumstances,  it  would  blind  to  the  discernment  even  of  the  utiiver- 
sal  truths  of  science,-— that  is  to  say,  would  not  allow  us  to  perceive  for  the 
time  the  simplest  and  least  mutable  of  all  relations, — ^the  proportions  of 
number  and  quantity, — ^if  an  arithmetician  or  geometer,  when  we  were  under 
the  influence  of  anger,  sudden  jealousy,  or  any  other  violent  emotbn,  were 
to  discourse  to  us  calmly  of  square  or  cube  roots,  or  of  the  properties  of 
right  angled  triangles.  These  arithmetical  or  geometrical  properties  we  dis- 
cover readily,  when  our  passion  has  subsided ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  dis- 
cover readily,  when  our  passion  has  wholly  subsided,  the  moral  distbctioos 
which  we  were  incapable  of  perceiving  before. 

A  second  limitation,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  form,  arises  from  the 
complex  results  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  single  action,-^the  difficulty  of  calcu- 
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ladng  the  prepooderance  of  good  or  evil,  according  to  which  felt  preponde- 
rance alone,  our  approbation  or  disapprobation  arises, — and  the  various  de- 
grees of  importance  attached,  and  justly  attached,  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, to  parts  of  the  complex  result,  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  or  the  age, — that  is  to  sayj  which  tend,  or  are  conceived 
fo  tendf  most  to  the  production  of  that  particular  natioiialgoc^d,  whidb  it  nitty  * 
have  been  an  error  in  policy,  indeed,  to  desire,  but  which  still  was  the  object  of 
a  policy,  wise  or  unwise.  What  we  esteem  evil  upon  the  whole,  others  may 
esteem  good  upon  the  whole  ;  because  there  is,  in  truth,  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  variously  estimated,  but  of  which  n^one 
loves  the  evil  as  evil,  or  hates  the  good  as  godd.    It  is  some  form  of  good^ 
which  is  present  to  die  mind  of  the  agent,  when  he  regards  as  morally  right, 
that  compound  result  of  good  and  evil,  of  which  we  with  better  discernment, 
appreciate  better  the  relative  amount.     Eveb  tlie  atrocious  virtues, — ^if  I 
may  use  that  combination  of  words, — of  which  voyagers  relate  to  us  instan- 
ces in  savage  life,  or  which  have  sometimes  prevaHed  even  in  nations  more 
civOia^d^ — ^we  found  in  our  inquiry,  might  very  naturally,  without  any  defect, 
or  inconsistency  of  moral  emotion,  arise  from  some  misconcepdon  of  this 
sort    Vices  may  every  where  be  found  prevailing  as  vices ;  but  when  they 
are  generally  revered  as  virtues,  it  is  because  Si^re  is  in  them  sometbbig 
which  is  truly,  in  Aose  circumstances,  virtue,  however  inferior  the  amoiint  o? 
good  may  be  to  the  amount  of  evil.    It  is  for  some  prominent  moral  good, 
however,  thM  they  are  approved ;  and  the  defective  analysis,  which  does 
not  perceive  the  amount  of  accooipftnying  evil,  is  an  error  of  jvdgtnenty  not 
an  approbation  of  that  which  is  injurious  to  individuals  or  mankind,  for  the 
sake  of*  that  very  injury. 

The  third  limitation  which  we  were  led  to  form,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  influence  of  the  associating  prindple, — an  influence  that  concurs  with  the 
former  in  almost  every  instance,  and  promotes  it.  When  actions  have  comn 
plicated  results,  this  principle  may  lead  us  to  think  more  of  one  part  of 
the  result  than  of  another  part ;  and,  by  the  remembrances  which  it  yields 
of  the  virtues  of  those  whom  we  have  loved,  adds  all  the  force  of  its  own 
lively  impressions  to  the  particular  virtues  that  are  so  recommi^nded  to  usj 
or  to  actions  that  might  otherwise  have  been  absolutely  indifferent.  Thi^ 
influence,  however,  far  from  disproving  the  reality  of  original  tendencies  to 
moral  feeling,  is,  as  I  showed  you,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  operates 
most  powerfully,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exemplifications  of  those  very^ 
moral  emotions.  It  is  by  loving  those  whom  it  is  virtue  to  love,  that  we 
learn  often  to  value  too  highly,  what  otherwise  we  should  have  valued  with  a 
juster  estimate.  The  same  principle,  we  found  too,  to  operate  strongly  in 
exciting  through  the  medium  of  general  terms  and  general  rules,  a  dispro^ 
portionate  emotion  in  some  cases,  in  which  we  have  learned  to  apply  to  in- 
dividual cases,  an  emotion  that  has  resulted  from  many  previous  analogous 
emotions. 

Such  are  the  limits  within  which  alone,  the  original  tendency  of  our  nature 
to  certain  moral  emotions,  and  the  consequent  accordance  of  moral  distinctions 
can  be  defended,^— but,  within  these  limits,  it  may  safely  be  maintained. 
There  is  in  our  breast  a  susceptibili^  of  moral  emotion,  by  which  we  ap- 
prove or  condenm ;  and  the  principle  which  thus  approves  or  condemns  in 
us,  is  the  noblest 'of  the  ties  that  connect  us  with  the  universal  community  of 
nnankind. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM  MORAL  SENSE ;   ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 

PRACTICAL  VIRTUES. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  Lecture  yesterday,  after  concluding  my  remarks  on 
tbe  theory  of  our  moral  sentiments  which  Dr.  Smith  has  proposed — ^tbe  last 
of  the  theories  on  this  subject,  which  reauired  our  consideration,  as  di&ring 
in  its  principles,  from  the  view  which  I  have  given  you, — ^1  briefly  recapitu- 
lated the  general  doctrines  which  we  had  previously  been  led  to  form  of  tbe 
phenomena  of  moral  approbation. 

All  our  moral  sentiments,  then,  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  are  in  them- 
selves, as  we  have  seen,  nothing  more  than  one  simple  feeling,  variously  re- 
ferred to  actions,  as  future^  present^  or  past.  With  the  loss  of  the  suscepti- 
bility of  this  one  peculiar  species  of  emotion,  all  practical  morality  wouki 
instantly  cease ;  for,  if  the  contemplation  of  actions  excited  in  us  no  feeling 
of  approval,  no  foresight,  that,  by  omitting  to  perform  them,  we  should  re- 
gard ourselves,  and  others  would  regard  us,  with  abhorrence  or  contempt,  or 
at  least  with  disapprobation ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  there  could 
be  any  moral  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions,  and  not  to  perform  cer- 
tain other  actions,  which  seemed  to  us  ntbratty  equal  and  indifferent.  There 
could  in  like  manner,  be  no  virtue  nor  vice  in  performinff^  and  no  merit  nor 
demerit  in  having  performed  an  action,  the  omission  of  wliich  wodid  hare 
seemed  to  the  agent  as  little  proper,  or  as  little  improper,  as  the  performance 
of  it, — ^in  that  state  of  equal  indiscriminate  regard  or  disregard,  in  which  the 
plunderer  and  the  plundered,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  were  consi- 
dered only  as  the  physical  producers  of  a  different  result  of  happiness  or 
misery. 

It  is  by  this  one  suscepubility,  then,  of  certain  vivid  distinctive  emotions, 
that  we  become  truly  moral  beings,  united  under  the  guardianship  of 
heaven,  in  one  great  social  system,  benefiting  and  benefited,  and  not  enjoy- 
ing the  advantage  of  this  mutual  protection,  only  in  the  protection  itself,  that 
\s  constandy  around  us ;  but  enjoying  also  the  pleasure  of  afibrding  the  re- 
ciprocal benefit,  and  even  a  sort  of  pleasure  of  no  slight  amount,  in  tbe  va- 
rious wants  themselves,  which  are  scarcely  felt  as  wants,  when  we  know  that 
they  are  to  be  remedied  by  the  kind  hearts  and  gentle  hands,  whose  offices 
of  aid  we  have  before  delighted  to  receive,  and  are  in  perfect  confidence 
of  again  receiving.  Such  is  the  great  system  of  social  duties,  that  connects 
mankind  by  ties  of  which  our  souls  do  not  feel  the  power  less  truly,  because 
they  are  ties,  which  only  the  soul  can  feel,  and  which  do  not  come  within  tlie 
sphere  of  our  bodily  perception.  By  that  delightful  emotion,  which  follows 
the  contemplation  of  virtue,  we  can  enjoy  it,  even  while  it  is  not  exercised, 
in  all  its  aspects  as  past  or  fiUure^  as  much  as  present.  In  our  meditations 
on  it,  it  is  like  some  tranquil  delight  that  awaits  us, — which,  in  the  very 
act  of  virtue,  comes  like  an  immediate  reward,  to  actions  that  seem  to  need 
no  other  recompense,  while  they  are  thus  rewarded ;  and  to  look  back  upon 
the  generous  toil,  or  tbe  general  self-privation,  as  among  the  things  which 
have  been,  is  at  once  to  ^joy  again  the  past  delight,  and  to  feel  in  it  a  sort 
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of  pledge  of  future  returns  of  similar  enjoyment, — increued  trust  of  being 
able  BDa  worthy  to  perrorm  again,  whenever  -the  opportunity  of  them  shall 
recur,  actions  as  worthy  of  delight,  and  as  delightful. 

It  is  by  this  unceasing  delight,  which  virtue  is  ever  spreading  out  before 
us, — not  merely  in  the  direct  exercise  of  the  actions  which  we  term  virtuous, 
but  in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  future  in  our  wishes,  or  as  past,  in  the 
remembrance  of  a  good  conscience, — that  moral  excellence  is  truly  and  phi- 
losophically worthy  of  the  glorious  distinction,  by  which  the  autbor  of  the 
E^ssay  ou  Man  would  characterize  it,  of  being  what "  alone  is  happioesa  be- 
low.** 

The  ODly  point,  where  humaD  bliu  lUinb  itUI, 

And  lulei  ibe  good,  withoul  iha  fsll  lo  ill ; 

Where  only  Merit  cooBUnl  piiy  Tecaive*, 

If  bleat,  in  what  it  lakea  tind  what  it  give* : 

The  joy  unequBll'd,  ifitc  end  it  gain. 

And,  ifil  lose,  attended  with  no  pain ; 

Without  utiety,  tho'  e'er  so  ble>t, 
^  And  but  more  relish'd  ai  the  mora  distreaa'd. 

The  broadeat  mirth  unTeeliiig  Foilj  ymn, 

L>an  pleaiing  far,  than  virtua'i  very  teara; 

Good  from  each  object,  fivm  each  place  acqnir'd; 

for  ever  eiercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man'a  oppraat, 

Never  dejeoted,  while  another'!  bleat, 

And  where  do  wanta,  no  wiihea  can  remain, 

8lnce  but  to  wiifa  more  virtue  ia  lo  gain,"  • 

In  tracing  to  an  original  susceptJbility'of  the  mind  our  moral  feelings,  of  ob- 
ligation, in  the  conception  of  certain  actions  as  future— of  virtue,  in  the  pre- 
sent performance  or  wish  to  perform  certain  actions — and  of  merit,  in  the  past 
performance  or  past  resolution  to  perform  certain  actions, — we  may  be  con- 
sidered as  arriving  at  a  principle  like  that  which  Dr.  Hutcheson,  after  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Moral  Serue, — and  of 
which,  as  an  essential  principle  of  our  consdtuiion,  be  has  defended  the  re- 
ality with  so  much  power  of  argument,  in  bis  various  works  on  morals.  In 
our  moral  feelings,  however,  T  discover  no  peculiar  analogy  to  perceptions, 
or  sensatipns,  in  the  philosophic  meaning  of  those  terms ;  and  the  phrase 
moral  lerue,  therefore,  I  consider  as  having  bad  a  very  unfortunate  influence 
on  the  controversy  as  to  the  original  moral  differences  of  actions,  from  the 
false  analogies  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest.  Were  I  to  speak  of  a  moral 
sense  at  present,  you  would  understand  me  as  faking  rather  metaphori- 
cally, than  according  to  the  real  place  which  we  should  he  inclined  to  give  in 
our  arrangement,  to  the  original  principle  ofour  nature,  on  which  the  moral  emo- 
tions depend.  But  by  Hutcheson  it  was  asserted  to  be  truly  and  strictly  a  sense, 
as  much  a  sense  as  any  of  those  which  are  the  source  of  our  direct  exter- 
nal perceptions ;  and  though  this  diSerence  of  nomenclature  and  arrangement 
on  bis  part,  evidently  arose  from  a  misconception,  or,  at  least,  a  very  loose 
meaning,  of  the  word  serue,  different  from  that  in  which  it  ia  commonly  un- 
derstood, as  limited  to  die  feelings,  which  we  acquire  direcdv  from  affect* — 
of  our  bodily  organs, — siill  this  loose  meaning  of  the  term  which  he  inter 
it  to  convey,  was,  in  some  measure,  mingled  and  confused  in  the  mind 
others,  with  the  stricter  meaning  commonly  assigned  to  it;  and  ibe  asaej 
of  a  moral  note  has  been  regarded  almost  as  the  assertioD  of  the  exist) 

*  Eaay  on  H>D,  Ep.  iv.  v.  311—387. 
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pf  Bome  primary  medium  of  perception,  which  conveys  to  us  directly  moral 
knowledge — as  tbe   eye  enables   us  to  distinguish  directly  the  varieties 
of  colours,  or  the  ear  d;i^  varieties  of  sounds ;  and  the  scepticism,  which 
would  have  been  just  with  respect  to  such  an  organ  of  exclusive  moral  feet- 
iog,  has  been  unfortunately  extended  to  the  certain  moral  principle  itself,  as 
an  origbal  principle  of  our  nature.     Of  the  impropriety  of  ascrining  the  mo- 
ral feelings  to  a  sense,  I  am  fully  aware  then,  and  the  place  which  f  have  as- 
signed to  them  among  tbe  moral  phenomena  is,  therefore,  very  different.    lo 
we  emotions,  which  the  contemplation  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  those 
around  us  produces,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  to  demand,  for  the  produc- 
don  of  such  emotions,  a  peculiar  sense,  more  than  js  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  other  emotions.     Certain  actions  excite  in  us,  when  contemplated,  the 
vivid  feelings,  which  we  express  too  coldly  when,  from  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage, we  term  them  approbation  or  disapprobation }  and  which  are  not  es- 
timates formed  by  an  approving  or  disapproving  judgment,  but  emotions  that 
accompany  and  give  warmth  to  such  estimates.  Certain  other  objects  of  thought 
excite  in  us  other  vivid  feelings,  that  are  in  like  manner  clashed  as  emotions, 
— ^liope,  jealousy,  resentment ;  and,  therefor^,  if  all  emotions,  excited  by  the 
contemplation  of  objects,  were  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  sense,  wemi^tas 
well  speak  of  a  sense  of  those  emotions,  or  of  a  sense  of  covetousness  or  de- 
spair,— ^as  of  a  sense  of  mGral  regards     Itsensey  indeed,  were  understood,  la 
this  pase,  to  be  synonymous  with  mere  suscepiibUUtf,  so  that,  when  we  speak 
of  a  moral  sense,  we  were  to  be  understood  to  mean  only  a  susceptibility  of 
mor^  feeling  of  some  sort, — we  might  be  allowed  to  have  a  sense  of  mo- 
rals, because  we  have,  unquestionably,  a  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  ;— 
but.  In  this  very  wide  extension  of  the  term,  we  might  be  said,  in  like  manner, 
to  have  as  many  senses  as  we  have  feelings  of  any  sort ;  smce,  in  whatever 
manner  the  mind  may  have  been  effected,  it  must  have  had  a  previous  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  so  affected,  as  much  as  in  the  peculiar  affections  that  are 
denominated  moral. 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  and  of  other  writers  who  treat  of  the 
susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  under  the  name  of  the  moral  sense^  appears 
to  me  to  consist  in  their  belief  of  certain  moral  qualiues  in  actions,  which  ex- 
cite in  us  what  they  consider  as  ideas  of  these  qualiues, — ^in  the  same  manner 
as  external  things  give  us,  not  merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas 
of  hardness,  form,  colour.  Indeed,  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  great  cbam- 
pioQ  of  this  doctrine  professes  to  regard  the  moral  principle  as  a  sense  ;  from 
Its  agreement,  as  he  says,  with  this  definition,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
accurate  definidon  of  a  sense,  ^^  a  determinaUon  of  the  mind  to  receive  ^ay 
idea  from  the  presence  of  an  object  which  occurs  to  us  independent  of  our 
will."  What  he  terms  an  idea,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  more  than  an  emotion 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  action  which  has  excited  it.  A  certain  action 
is  considered  by  us — a  certain  emotion  arises.  There  Is  no  idea^  in  the  phi- 
losophic meaning  of  that  term,  but  of  the  agent  himself  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  physical  changes  produced  by  him  ; 
and  our  ideas  or  notions  of  these  we  owe  to  other  sources.  To  the  moral 
principle^  the  only  principle  of  which  Hutcheson  could  mean  to  speak  as  a 
moral  sense,  we  owe  the  emotion  itself,  and  nothing  but  tlie  emotion. 

In  one  use  of  the  word,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  owe,  to  our  suscepdbility 
of  moral  emotions,  ideas — because  we  owe  to  it,  as  the  primary  source,  the 
emotions  of  this  species  which  we  remember;  and  remembrances  of  past 
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feefings  are  often  termed  ideas  of  those  fedings ; — but  in  ibis  ajppiicBtion  of 
the  word,  as  sTnonymous  with  a  mere  remembrance,  every  feoing,  as  capa- 
ble of  being  remembered,  may  be  a  source  of  ideas  independently  of  the  will, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  the  definition  which  is  given  by  Hutcheson, 
equally  a  seme. 

There  is  yet  another  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  and  a  still  more  im- 
portant one,  in  reladon  to  our  present  inquiry,  in  which  our  susceptibility  of 
moral  emotion  is  productive  of  what,  in  the  general  loose  language  of  meta- 
physical writers,  have  been  termed  idea$;  and  it  is  by  his  defective  anal3rsi8, 
of  what  is  truly  meant  in  the  phrase  moral  ideas^  and  of  the  process  which 
evolves  them,  that  I  conceive  Hutcheson  to  have  been  chiefly  misled,  in  sup- 
posing us  to  be  endowed  ,widi  a  sense  of  moral  qualities  of  actions.    The 
process  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  common  process  of  generalization,  to  which 
alone  we  owe  the  general  notions  of  virtue,  vice,  right,  and  wrong,  which  he 
ascribes  to  a  particular  sense  diat  affi>rds  us  these  ideas.    If  we  had  never 
contemplated  more  than  a  angle  virtuous  or  vicious  action,  we  should  have 
had  only  the  particular  emotion  which  followed  that  particular  contemplation ; 
and  should  as  litde  have  formed  the  general  notions  of  fdrtue  and  vtce,  as  we 
should  have  formed  the  notion  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  quadruped, 
if  we  had  seen  only  a  single  animal  with  four  legs.     It  is  not  by  one  action 
only  of  one  definite  kind,  however,-*that  is  to  say,  by  an  agent  placed  only 
in  one  set  of  circumstances,  and  producing  only  one  particular  eSectf  that  our 
moral  emotion  is  excited  ;  nor  is  there  only  one  varying  feeling  of  the  mind, 
of  one  exact  degree  of  intensity,  which  we  denominate  a  moral  emotion,  as 
excited  by  various  mortd  actions.    There  are  various  analogous  aations, 
which  excite  various  analogous  moral  feelings  of  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  of  the  similarity  of  these  emo- 
tions, that  we  learn  to  class  together  the  different  actions  that  excite  these 
similar  emotions  under  a  single  word,  virtuous,  or  right,  or  proper,  or  vicious, 
wrong,  improper.    The  ideas,  of  which  Hutcheson  speaks,  are  these  gene- 
ral notions  only.    There  are  virtuous  agents,  not  virtue, — as  there  are  minds 
that  have  certain  feelings  approving  or  disapproving^ — not  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, as  one  simple  state,  in  all  the  varieties  of  these  feelings.     Vir- 
tue, vice,  right,  and  wrong,  are,  in  short,  mere  general  terms,  as  much  as  any 
other  mere  general  terms,  which  we  have  formed  to  express  the  similarities 
of  particular  things  or  particular  qualities.    The  general  notions,  and,  con- 
sequentlv,  the  general  terms,  that  denote  them,  we  derive,  bdeed,  from  our 
susceptibility  of  moral  feeling, — since  we  must  have  the  moral  emotions 
themselves,  before  we  can  discover  them  to  be  like  or  unlike,  and  invent 
words  for  expressing  bnefly  their  similarities ;  but  what  Dr.  Hutcheson  and 
other  writers  would  term  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, — 
though,  ui  this  sense,  derived  fixim  our  susceptibility  of  moral  feeling,  which 
gives  us  the  emotions  that  are  felt  and  classed  as  similar,— are  derived  from 
it,  only  as  any  other  general  notions  of  resemblances  of  any  other  feelings,  or 
of  the  circumstances  which  induce  in  the  mind  certain  similar  feelings, — ne- 
cessarily presuppose  the  capacity  of  the  feelings  themselves,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  are  afterwards  oxisidered  as  having  this  relation  of  similarity. 
There  are  no  two  feelings,  perhaps,  which  may  not  be  found  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  each  other,  as  there  ^e,  perhaps,  no  two  external  things  which  may 
not  be  found  to  have  some  aiialogy ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  we 
have  a  particular  internal  sen^e  lot  every  general  notion  of  agreement  of 
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any  kind,  which  we  are  capable  of  framiDg,  we  may  be  said  to  have  as  maoy 
senses  as  we  have  pairs  of  feeling,  which  we  are  ciqiable  of  comparing.  There 
are  innumerable  similarities  which  are  felt  by  us  every  hour,  and  consequeot- 
h  innumerable  general  notions,  though  we  may  have  invented  names  only 
K>r  a  few  of  them.     Our  mortd  emotions,  like  oUr  other  emotions,  and  ov 
other  feelings  of  every  kind,  impress  us  with  certain  resemblances  which  they 
mutually  bear ;  and  the  importance  of  the  actions,  which  agree  in  exciting  the 
analogous  feelings  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation, — ^fromtbe  influence 
which  they  widely  exercise  on  happiness  as  beneficial  or  injurious,— ^as  led,  k 
every  age  and  country,  to  the  designation  of  them  by  certain  general  names,  as 
virtuous  or  vicious,  proper  or  improper ; — ^but  these  general  terms  are,  not  die 
less,  general  terms,  and  only  general  terms, — ^significant  merely  of  the  resem- 
blance of  various  particular  actions,  which  agree  in  exciting  in  the  mind  certaie 
feelings  that  are  analogous.  This  distinction  of  virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merii^ 
demerit,  as  mere  general  terms,  expressive  only  of  an  analogous  relation,  which 
certain  actions  jbear  to  certain  emoticftis,  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, for  your  clear  understandmg  of  the  theory  of  morals ;  and  I  have  dwell- 
ed on  it,  therefore,  with  the  wish  that  it  should  become  familiar  to  your  minds. 
Tou  are  not  to  conceive,  as  Dr.  Hutcheson's  view  of  our  moral  emotioas 
might  lead  you  to  imagine,  that  we  discover  a  certain  idea  of  right  or  wrong, 
virtue  or  vice,  from  the  contemplation  of  any  one  particular  action,— -as  if  there 
were  a  sense  for  the  reception  of  such  ideas, — that  flow  from  them  like  li^t 
from  the  sun,  or  fragrant  particles  from  a  rose.    There  is  no  right  or  wron^ 
virtue  or  vice, — but  there  are  agents,  whose  actions  cannot  be  contemptated 
by  us*without  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  all  actions,^ 
that  is  to  say,  all  agents,  that  agree  in  exciting  moral  feelings,  which  are  thus 
analogous,  we  class  together  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  from  diis  cux^umstance  of 
felt  agreement,  alone.    The  similarity  of  the  emotiotis  which  we  feel,  in  these 
particular  cases,  is  thus  all  to  which  we  owe  the  notions,  or,  as  Dr.  Hutcbe- 
son  calls  them,  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice ;  and  it  is  not 
more  wonderful  that  we  should  form  these  general  notions,  than  that  we  siiould 
form  any  other  general  notions  whatever. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  respect  to  qualities  in  objects  thai  excite 
in  us  what  he  terms  moral  ideas,  is  similar  to  that  which  led  many  ethical 
writers, — as  we  saw  in  reviewing  their  different  systems,  to  refer  our  moral 
sentiments  to  reason  or  judgment^  as  the  principle  which  measures  the  fitnesses 
of  certain  actions  for  producing  certain  ends ;  and  which  approves  or  i&- 
approves  accordingly,  as  different  actions  seem  more  or  less  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing the  desired  end.  The  truth  is,  that  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation— ^though  from  the  common  use  of  those  terms,  and  the  poverty  of  our 
language,  I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  them  in  our  past  discussions, — are 
terms  that  are  very  inadequate  to  express  the  liveliness  of  the  moral  feelings, 
to  which  we  give  those  names.  The  moral  emotions  are  more  akin  to  low 
or  hate  J  than  to  perception  or  judgment.  What  we  call  our  approbation  of 
an  action,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  principle  is  concerned,  is  a  sort  of  moral 
love,  when  the  action  is  the  action  of  another ;  or  moral  coniplacency  when 
the  action  is  our  own,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  exercise  of^ reason,  disco- 
vering congruities,  and  determining  one  action  to  be  better  fitted  than  another 
action,  for  afibrding  happiness  or  relieving  mi^ry.  This  logical  or  physical 
approbation  mviy  precede^  indeed,  the  moral  djpotion,  and  may  mingle  with  it, 
and  continue  to  render  it  nlore  and  more  live^,  while  we  are  under  its  influ- 
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eiice ;  htitt  even  when  such  approbation  precedes  it,  it  is  disdnct  from  the 
emotion  itself;  and  we  might  judge  and  approve  of  the  fitness,  or  disapprove 
of  the  unfitness,  of  certain  actions  to  produce  happiness,  with  the  same  pre- 
cisicni  as  we  now  judge  and  approve,  or  disapprove, — though  we  had  not 
been,  as  we  are,  moral  beings,  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  feel- 
ing a  vivid  delightful  emotion,  on  the  contemplation  of  such  actions  as  tend 
to  produce  that  happiness.  However  o\xt  judgment^  as  mere  judgment,  may 
have  been  exercised  before,  in  discerning  the  various  relations  of  actions  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  moral  principle  is  the  source  only  of  the 
emotion  which  follows  the  discovery  of  such  fitness ;  and  not,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  of  the  judgment  which  measures  and  calculates  the  fitness,  any 
more  than  it  is  a  source  of  the  fitness  itself.  When  we  speak  of  our  moral 
approbation  of  an  action,  we  mpy  indeed,  from  the  convenience  of  such 
brief  expressions,  have  some  regard  to  both  feelings — ^to  our  judgment  of 
the  JUne$8  of  an  action  to  produce  good  to  an  individual,  or  to  the  world, — 
and  to  our  moral  love  of  the  beneficial  action  which  follows  this  discovery. 
But  still  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  latter  part  only, — the  distinc- 
tive moral  regard,  that  belongs  to  the  principle  which  we  have  been  consi- 
dering ^— the  discovery  of  the  Jitneys  is  a  common  exercise  of  judgment,  that 
difiers  no  mare  from  the  other  exercises  of  it,  than  these  differ  from  each 
other.  It  is  in  the  order  of  our  emotions,  accordingly,  that  I  have  assigned 
a  place  to  our  moral  feelings,  in  my  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind ;— because,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  moral  approbation, 
moral  judgments^  or  moral  estimates  of  actions,  the  feelings  which  we  thus 
comprehend  nnder  a  single  term  are  not  the  simple  vivid  feeling,  which  is  all 
that  truly  constitutes  the  moral  emotion, — but  a  combination  of  this  vivid 
feeling  with  the  judgment,  as  to  the  fitness  or  tendency  of  the  action,  which, 
as  a  mere  judgment,  preceded  and  gave  rise  to  the  emotion.  What  is  stricdy 
the  mordC  part  of  the  compound,  is  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
emotion^  and  the  emotion  only. 

Tbero  is,  in  this  case,  with  respect  to  mere  judgment,  precisely  the  same 
error  which  we  have  traced  in  the  reasons  that  led  Dr.  Hutcheson  to  the  sup- 
posiuon  of  a  moral  sense.  What  are  termed  moral  ideas  of  virtue,  merit, 
obligation — the  consideration  of  which,  as  moral  ideas,  was,  as  his  definition 
and  his  general  reasoning  show,  the  very  cut;umstance  which  led  him  into 
his  error, — ^are  merely,  as  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to 
you,  the  one  vivid  moral  emotion,  referred  to  the  actions  which  excite  it. 
There  are  no  ideas^  therefore,  which  require  the  supposition  of  a  peculiar 
sense  for  afibrding  them,  even  if  a  sense  wero  necessary  for  aU  those  feel- 
ings which  are  termed  simple  ideas.  There  is  only  a  particular  emotion — 
indicating,  of  consequence,  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  this  emotion  in  the 
mind — and  together  with  this  vivid  feeling,  actiona,  or  ideas  of  certain  actions, 
and  their  consequences,  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  morafu^etu,  when 
combined  with  this  vivid  feeling,  but  which,  as  ideas,  are  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  is  not  the  moral  principle  which  sees  the  agent,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  action,  or  which  sees  the  happiness  or  misery  that  has 
flowed  from  it, — but  when  these  are  seen,  and  all  the  motives  of  the  agent 
divined,  it  is  the  moral  principle  of  our  nature  which  then  affords  the  emotk)n 
that  may  afterwards,  in  our  conception,  be  added  to  these  ideas  derived  from 
other  sources ;  and  form,  with  them  compound  notions  of  all  the  varieties 
of  actions  that  aro  classed  by  us  as  forms  of  virtue  or  vice« 
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The  refarence  ci  our  moral  lore  of  oemiii  tetkm^and  noiri  altenaiee 
of  other  actions,  to  a  peculiar  sense,  termed  the  moral  sense,  has  sriieD,  dm, 
we  may  conclude,  from  a  defective  analysis,  or  at  least  from  a  misoottep- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  those  moral  ideas  of  which  the  defenders  of  this  sense 
speak,  and  which  seem  to  them  fidsely  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  such  i 
sense  for  aflbrding  them.  The  ideas  of  which  they  speak  are  truly  com- 
plex feelings  of  the  mind.  We  have  only  to  perform  the  neeeasary  inalysii, 
and  all  which  we  discover,  is  a  certain  emotion  of  moral  love,  diat,  aeconl- 
ing  to  circumstances,  is  more  or  less  lively,-— and  the  notion  of  oertaifliK- 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  of  agents  real  or  supposed,  willing  and  prodaciif  ceftiin 
efiects.  We  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  invent  the  general  words  vmue, 
right,  propriety,  as  significant  of  aU  the  actions  which  are  foUowed  inusby 
this  emotion.  But  these  are  mere  generdisations,  like  other  eenenlizatkxB; 
and  there  is  no  virtue  in  nature,  more  than  ttere  is  quadruped  or  sub- 
stance. 

But,  though  Dr.  Hutcfaeson  may  have  erred  m  not  analyziBg  witb  suffi- 
cient minuteness  the  moral  ideas  of  which  he  speaks,  and  in  giving  the  name 
of  a  moral  sense  to  the  suscepdbifity  of  a  mtere  emotk>n  aUn  to  oar 
other  emotions,-*-chi6  error  is  of  little  consequence  as  to  the  mond  distiD^ 
tbns  themselves.  Whether  the  feeling  that  attends  the  cootempifltioii  of 
certain  actions  admit  of  being  more  justly  classed  withoor  seasadonsor 
perceptions,  or  with  our  emotions,  there  is  still  a  suscepdbility  of  diis  fed- 
mg,  or  set  of  feelings,  original  in  the  mind,  and  as  essential  to  itsveiyn- 
ture,  as  any  other  of  the  principles  or  functions,  which  we  regard  ss  uoim- 
sally  belonging  to  our  mental  constitution ; — as  truty  essentnl  tt>  the  aasi, 
indeed,  as  any  of  those  semei  among  which  Dr.  Hutcbeson  woold  fix  iis 
place. 

The  scepdcal  conclusions  which  Some  writers  have  conceived  to  be  dedu- 
cible  from  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  might,  if  they  could  be  jusdy  drawn 
from  that  doctrine,  be  equaUy  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  mordemotioDS 
for  which  I  have  contended ;  since  the  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  iliDost 
the  same  feelings  under  a  difibrent  name.  A  very  slight  notice;  howemy  of  the 
objection  which  these  conclusions  are  supposed  to  furnish,  will  be  sufficient 
for  showing  the  radical  error  in  which  the  objecdon  has  its  source.  You  wOi 
find  it  stated  and  illustrated  at  great  lengdi  in  Dr.  Price's  elaborate,  botvery 
tedious,  and  not  vety  clear.  Review  of  the  principal  Questions  of  Morals. 
It  is  more  brie^  stated  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  Outlines. 

"  From  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense,  various  sceptical  cooclasioDs 
have  been  deduced  by  later  writers.  The  words  Right  and  Wroi^  it  ^^ 
been  alleged,  signify  noting  in  the  objects  themselves  to  which  tbey  ^ 
applied,  any  more  than  the  words  sWeet  and  bitter,  pleasant  and  paiofal;  but 
only  certain  eflfects  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  As  it  is  iaxptonefi  there' 
fore,  (according  to  the  doctrines  of  modern  philosophy,)  to  say  ot  an  object 
of  taste,  that  it  is  sweet ;  or  of  heat,  that  it  is  in  the  fire;  so  it  is  equally  ifl^ 
proper  to  say  of  actions,  that  they  are  right  or  wrong.  It  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  morality  as  a  thing  independent  and  unchangeable  :  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
fit>m  an  arbitrary  relation  between  otrr  constitution  and  particular  ob- 
jects. 

*<  In  order  to  avoid  these  supposed  consequences  of  Dr.  Hutehesoo's  phi- 
losophy, an  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  later  writers,  in  particolar  bjr 
Dr.  Price,  to  revive' the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Cud  worth,  and  to  prove,  that  moral 
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disdnctioiis,  beiog  porceived  by  reason  or  the  undersuuidiiig,  are  equally  im- 
miHable  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth."* 

That  right  and  throng  signify  nothing  in  the  objects  tliemsehres,  is,  indeed, 
most  true.    They  are  words  expressive  only  of  relation,  and  relations  are 
not  existing  parts  of  objects,  or  things,  to  be  added  to  objects,  or  taken  from 
them.    There  is  no  right  nor  wrong,  virtue  nor  vice,  merit  nor  demerit,  ex- 
isting independently  of  the  agents  who  are  virtuous  or  vicious ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  if  there  had  been  no  moral  enootions  to  arise  on  the  ccMitemplation 
of  certain  actions,  there  would  have  been  no  virtue,  vice,  merit,  or  demerit, 
which  express  only  relations  to  these  emotions.  But,  though  there  be  no  right 
or  wrong  in  an  agent,  the  virtuous  agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  vicious  agent, 
— *I  do  not  say  merely  to  those  whom  he  benefits  or  injures,  but  to  the  most 
remote  individual  who  contemplates  that  intentional  production  of  benefit  or 
injury.    All  are  affected,  on  the  contemplation  of  these  with  difierent  emo- 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  difference  of  these  moral  emotions  that  these 
actions  are  recognised  as  morally  diftrent.    We  feel  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, while  the  constitution  of  nature  remains  as  it  is, — and  we  may  say, 
even  (rota  the  traces  of  the  divine  benevolence  which  the  universe  displays, 
impossible,  while  God  himself  the  framer  of  our  constitution,  and  adapter  of 
it  to  purposes  of  happiness,  exists, — that  the  lover,  and  intentional  producer 
of  misery,  as  misery,  should  ever  be  viewed  with  tender  esteem ;  or  that  he 
whose  only  ambition  has  been  to  difiuse  happiness  more  widely  than  it  could 
have  flowed  without  his  aid,  should  be  reganded  with  the  detestation  on  that 
account,  which  we  now  feel  for  the  murderer  of  a  single  helpless  individual, 
or  for  the  oppressor  of  as  many  suflbrers  as  a  nation  can  contain  in  its  whole 
wide  orb  ot  calamity ;  and  a  distinction  which  is  to  exist  while  God  himself 
exists,  or  at  least  which  has  been,  and  as  we  cannot  but  believe  will  be,  coe-« 
val  with  the  race  of  man,  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  very  precarious.    It 
is  not  to  moral  distinctions  only  that  this  objection,  if  it  had  any  force,  would 
be  applicable.     Equaliiyj  proportion^  it  might  be  said,  in  like  manner,  sig* 
nify  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  to  which  they  are  applied,  more  than 
vice  or  virtue.    They  are  as  truly  mere  relations,  as  the  relations  of.  morality* 
Though  the  three  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle  exist  in  the  triangle  itself, 
and  constitute  it  what  it  is ;  what  we  term  the  properties  of  such  a  triande 
do  not  exist  in  it,  but  are  results  of  a  peculiar  capacity  of  the  companng 
mind.     It  is  man,  or  some  thinking  being  like  man,  whose  comparison  gives 
birth  to  the  very  feeling  that  is  termed  by  us  a  discovery  of  the  equality  of 
the  squares  of  one  of  the  sides  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two ;  that  is  to 
say, — ^for  the  discovery  of  this  truth  is  nothing  more,^t  is  man  who,  con- 
templating such  a  triangle,  is  impressed  with  this  relation,  and  who  feels  af- 
terwards that  it  would  be  impossible  for^him  to  contemplate  it  without  such 
an  impresaon.    K  this  feeling  of  the  relation  never  had  arisen,  and  never 
were  to  arise  in  any  mind,  though  the  squares  themselves  might  still  exist  as 
separate  figures,  their  equality  would  be  nothing,— exactly  as  justice  and  m- 
justice  would  be  nothing,  where  no  relation  of  moral  emotion  had  ever  been 
felt ;  for  equality,  like  justice,  is  a  rdaUon^  not  a  thing ;  and,  if  strictly  ana- 
lyzed, exists  only,  and  can  exist  only,  in  the  mind,  which,  on  the  contemplation 
of  certain  objects,  is  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  relation ; — ^in  the  same 
manner  as  right  and  wrongs  virtue,  vice,  relate  to  emotions  excited  in  some 
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mind  that  has  contemplated  certain  actions, — ^without  whose  cootemplatkiDs 
of  the  actions,  it  will  readily  be  confessed,  there  could  be  no  right  nor  wrong, 
▼irtoe  nor  vice,  as  there  could  be  no  other  relation  without  a  mind  that  con- 
templates the  objects  said  to  be  related.     Certain  geometrical  figures  cannot 
be  contemplated  by  us  without  exciting  certain  feelings  of  the  contemplatjng 
mind,*-which  are  notions  of  equality  or  proportion.     Is  it  necessary  that 
the  equality  should  be  itself  something  existing  in  the  separate  figures  them* 
selves,  without  reference  to  any  mind  that  contemplates  them,  before  we  put 
any  confidence  in  geometry  f    Or  is  it  not  enough  that  evety  miod  which 
does  contemplate  them  together,  is  impressed  with  that  particular  feeling,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  ranked  as  equal.    And,  if  it  be  not  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  a  science  which  we  regard  as  the  surest  of  all  sciences, 
that  the  proportions  of  figures  should  be  any  thing  inherent  in  the  figures, — 
why  should  it  be  required,  before  we  put  confidence  in  morality,  that  right 
and  wrong  should  be  something  existing  in  the  individual  agents  ?     It  is  not 
easy,  indeed,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  an  inherence  as  is  required 
in  tliis  postulate ;  or  what  other  relations,  actions  can  be  supposed  u>  ha?e 
as  right  or  wrong,  than  to  the  minds  which  are  impressed  by  them  with  cer- 
tain feelings.     Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that,  if  any  doubt  can  truly 
exist,  as  to  relations  which  we  and  all  mankind  have  felt,  since  the  creatioii 
of  the  very  race  of  man, — because,  though,  with  our  present  consdtutioD, 
we  feel  it  impossible  to  consider  cruelty  as  amiable,  and  greater  cruelty  as 
more  amiable,  we  might,  if  the  frame  of  our  mind  were  altered,  love  the 
ferocity  which  we  now  detest,  and  fly  from  freedom  and  general  benevo- 
lence, to  take  shelter  in  some  more  delightful  waste,  where  there  might  be  the 
least  possible  desire  of  good,  and  the  least  possible  enjoyment  of  it,  amoo; 
plunderers  whom  we  loved  much,  and  murderers  whom  we  loved  and  ixh 
noured  more — ^if  any  doubt  of  this  kind  could  truly  be  felt,  the  reference 
which  Dr.  Price  would  make  of  our  moral  sentiments  to  reason,  would  leave 
the  difficulty  and  the  doubt  exactly  where  they  were  before ;  since  reason  is 
but  a  principle  of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the  source  of 
moral  emodon,  and  has  no  peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  sup- 
posed general  alteration  of  our  mental  constitution.     What  we  term  reason, 
IS  only  a  brief  expression  of  a  number  of  separate  feelings  of  relatkm,  of 
which  the  mind  might  or  might  not  have  been  formed  to  be  susceptible.     If 
the  mind  of  man  remain  as  it  is,  our  moral  feelings,  in  relation  to  their  par* 
ticular  objects,  are  as  stable  as  our  feelings  of  any  other  class ;  and,  if  the 
mind  of  man  be  altered  in  all  its  functions,  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  make  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  of  feelings,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  every  thing  which 
we  at  present  know, — absurd  even  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  a  state  which 
arises  from  a  change  that  is  imaginary  only,  and  that,  by  our  very  supposi- 
tion, is  to  render  us  essentially  different,  in  every  respect,  from  the  state  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 

It  is  a  very  powerless  scepticism,  indeed,  which  begins  by  supposing  a  total 
change  of  our  nature.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  been  formed  to  admire  only 
the  cruel,  and  to  hate  only  the  benevolent ;  as  in  spite  of  an  axiom  that 
now  seems  to  us  self-evident,  we  all  might  have  been  formed  to  think 
with  the  lunatic,  that  the  cell  in  which  he  is  confined  is  larger  than  the  whole 
earth,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  What  the  mind  of  a  single  madman  is,  the 
minds  of  all  men  might  certainly  be ;  and  we  might  no  longer  feel  the  same 
moral  relations,  as  we  might  no  longer  feel  the  same  geometrical  relations  of 
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space.  But  if  the  moral  distinctions  be  as  regular  as  the  whole  syBtem  of 
lai^  which  cairy  on,  in  unbroken  harmony,  the  motions  of  the  universe, 
this  regularity  is  sufficient  for  us,  while  we  exist  on  earth;  and  when  we 
leave  this  earth,  we  carry  with  us  a  conscience,  which  can  have  little  fear 
that  the  virtues  which  Heaven  has  made  it  so  delightful  for  us  to  practise 
below, — and  which  have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  producing  a  happiness 
which,  when  the  universe  was  formed  with  such  innumerable  adaptations  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  who  live,  was  surely  not  foreign  to  the  intention  of  its 
Author, — will,  in  that  immortality,  which  is  only  a  prolongation  of  this  mortal 
life,  be  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  that  great  Being,  whose  perfections, 
however  faintly  we  have  endeavoured  to  image,  and  who  has  here  been  so 
lavish  to  us  of  a  love,  as  constant  in  its  approbation  of  moral  good,  as  tlie 
moral  exceUence  which  it  has  made  happv. 

We  have  now,  then,  examined  very  fuUy  the  great  question,  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctions which  we  find  man  every  where  to  have  madejof  actions,  as  tnoral- 
ly  right  or  wrong;  and  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  your  happiness  in  life  at  least, 
as  much  as  for  the  accuracy  of  your  philosophy,  that  you  are  not  inclined  to 
withhold  your  logical  assent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  distinction  of 
vice  and  virtue, — a  doctrme  which  seems  to  me  to  have  every  character  of 
truth  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind ;  and  which  it 
would,  therefore,  be  as  erroneous,  as  it  would  be  miserable,  to  deny. 

Certain  actions,  then,  excite,  when  considered  by  us,  certain  emotions  of 
moral  regard.  But,  what  are  those  actions,  and  how  are  they  to  be  ar- 
ranged ? 

In  this  inquiry,  which  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  practical  ethics,  phi- 
losophers have  been  very  generally  misled,  by  that  spirit  of  excessive  sim- 
plification, of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  various  discussions  that  have  occu- 
pied us  together,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  many  striking  instances ; 
and  in  part,  tpo,  by  the  influence  of  another  error,  which  also  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  of  remarking, — the  error  of  considering  mere  abstractions 
as  realities. 

In  considering  the  emotion,  or  rather  the  various  emotions  excited  by  the 
various  objects  which  are  termed  beautiful,  we  observed  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  mquiries  into  these  interesting  phenomena,  to  suppose  that  there  is 
one  universal  Beauty,  which  is  difiused  in  all  the  objects  that  are  termed 
beautiful,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  constituent  part  of  mem. 

One  Beauty  of  the  world  entire, 
The  universal  Venus, — far  beyond 
The  keenest  effort  of  created  eyes, 
And  their  most  wide  horizon,— -dwells  enthroned 
In  ancient  silence.    At  her  footstool  stands 
An  altar  burning  with  eternal  fire, 
Unsullied,  unconsamed.    Here,  every  hour,— 
Here,  ever^  moment,  in  their  turns  arrive 
Her  offsprmg  j— an  innumerable  band 
Of  sisters,  comely  all,  but  differing  far 
In  age,  in  stature,  and  expressive  mien, 
More  than  bright  Helen  from  her  new-born  babe. 
To  this  maternal  shrine,  in  turns  they  come 
Each  with  her  sacred  lamp ; — ^that,  from  the  aouree 
Of  living  flame,  which  here  immortal  flows, 
Their  portions  of  its  lustre  they  may  draw 
For  days,  for  months,  for  years — for  a^es  some, 
As  their  great  Parent's  discipline  requires. 
Then  to  weir  several  mansions  they  depart, 
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la  fltan,  in  pUneto,  through  the  unknown  ahorm 

Of  yon  ethereal  ocean.— -Who  can  tell, 

Even  on  the  sarfiice  of  this  rolling  earth, 

How  many  make  abode  ?    The  fielde,  the  groves, 

The  winding  rivers,  and  the  azure  main, 

Are  rendered  solemn  by  their  fVcouent  feet, 

Their  rites  sublime.    There  each  her  destin'd  home. 

Inlbrma  with  that  pure  radiance  from  the  skies 

Brought  down,  and  shines  throughout  her  little  sphere 

Exulting.* 

This  universal  Venus,  from  the  undecajring  flame  of  whose  altar,  has  been 
derived  whatever  warms  us  with  delight,  in  the  m}rriads  of  myriads  of  otyeds 
that  are  lovely  in  nature,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  personifica- 
tions of  poetry.  But  philosophy  has,  in  truth,  been  as  fcMid  of  this  peraonifir 
cation  as  poetry  itself,  and  is  for  ever  seeking  in  objects  that  are  beautiful,  the 
charm  of  this  universal  beauty.  It  has  been  not  less  fond  of  personific^tian  in 
its  ethical  inquiries,  and  has  for  ever  been  employed  m  the  search  of  one  uni- 
versal virtue-— of  something,  that  is  capable  of  existing,  as  it  were,  in  various 
forms — and  that  may  be  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  all  the  actions  which  are 
denominated  virtuous.  There  is  no  viriuej  however,  as  I  have  already  re- 
peatedly said — there  are  only  viriuous  actumsy  or  to  speak  still  more  oorrect- 
jy,  only  virtuous  agents :  and  it  is  not  one  virtuous  agent  only,  or  any  number 
of  virtuous  agents,  acting  in  one  uniform  manner,  that  excite  our  moral 
emotion  of  regard ;  but  agents  acting  in  many  difl[erent  ways — in  ways, 
that  are  not  less  different  in  themselves,  on  account  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed simplicity  of  the  generalizations  and  classifications,  which  we  may  have 
made.       -^ 

By  some  all  virtue  has  been  said  to  consist  in  benevolence— -as  if  tempe- 
rance, patience,  fortitude — all  the  heroic  exercises  of  self-command,  in  ad- 
versity and.  every  species  of  sufifering,  were  not' regarded  by  us  with  moral 
love,  till  we  had  previously  discovered,  in  the  heroic  sufiferer,  some  benevo- 
lent desire,  which  led  him  thus  to  endure, — ^without  a  single  murmur,  or  ra- 
ther in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  choice,— an  amount  of  pfays- 
cal  evil,  from  which  others  would  have  shrunk  with  cowardly  feebleness.  By 
another  sect  of  philosophers,  the  virtues  of  self-command  have  been  exalted 
even  above  the  gentler  virtues  of  benevolence.  By  others  the  calm  exercise 
of  justice  has  been  said  to  involve  all  moral  excellence ;  and  almost  every 
ethical  writer  has  had  some  favourite  virtue,  to  which  he  has  buih  his  altar, 
and  ascribed  to  it  a  sort  of  omnipresence,  in  all  the  other  virtues,  that  are 
adored ;  and  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  this,  as  the  inherent  divinity,  would 
have  been  objects  of  a  worship  that  was  idolatrous. 

From  this  very  circumstance,  indeed,  of  the  difierent  favourite  virtues  of 
diflferent  philosophers,  some  sophistical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
conclusions,  subversive  of  the  very  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  They 
forget,  that  even  those,  who  form  their  little  exclusive  systems,  are  still  thus 
exclusive  in  their  systems  only — that,  in  their  hearts,  they  feel  the  same  re- 
gard for  every  virtue  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  ethical  controirers}'. 
and  that  the  asserters  of  benevolence,  as  all  which  constitutes  moral  worth, 
did  not,  on  that  account,  deny  a  moral  diflference  of  patience  and  impatience ; 
— ^ey  only  laboured  to  prove,  though  they  might  not  be  very  successful  in 
their  demonstration,  that  to  be  patient  was  but  a  form  of  being  benevolent, 

*  Pleamuei  of  the  Imagination,  fi.  I. 
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and  was  valued  by  us  for  nothing  more  than  the  benevolence  which  it  im- 
plied. 

Of  these  two  narrow  systems,  it  would  be  useless,  however,  to  enter  mto 
any  examination  at  present.  Their  error  will  be  best  seen,  by  considering 
the  virtues  which  they  would  exclude.  The  classification  of  these  virtues, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  the  itost  convenient,  is  that  which  considers  them  as 
duties,  in  their  relation  to  different  individuals,  and,  in  the  first  place,  as  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  classification, — ^the  arrangement  of  them  as  dudes 
^hich  relate  primarily  to  others,  and  duties  which  relate  direcdy  to  our- 
selves. 


LECTURE  LXXXDK 

DIVISION  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  VIRTUES  INTO  THREE  CLASSES-*DUTIES 
THAT  RELATE  PRIMARILY  TO  OTHERS— DUTIES  THAT  RELATE  DI- 
RECTLY  TO  OURSELVES— AND  DUTIES  TO  GOD. 

Gentleidbn,  after  the  discussions  in  which  we  have  been  of  late  engag- 
ed, of  the  theory  of  morals,  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  those 
practical  duties  of  which  we  have  been  investigating  the  source.  Man  is  not 
formed  to  know  only, — ^he  is  formed  still  more  to  avail  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge, by  acting  in  conformity  with  it.  In  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed, 
he  is  surrounded  with  a  multitude,  to  almost  every  one  of  whom  some  effi>rt 
of  his  may  be  beneficial, — who,  if  they  do  not  require,  the  aid  of  his  strenu- 
ous and  long-continued  exertions,  which  are  necessary  only  on  rare  occasions, 
require,  at  least,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  life,  those  little  services  of  easy 
courtesy,  which  are  not  to  be  estimated  as  slight,  firom  the  seeming  insignifi- 
cance of  each  separate  act ;  since  they  contribute  largely  to  the  amount  of 
general  happiness  by  the  universality  of  their  difiusion,  and  the  firequency  of 
the  repetition.  While  his  actions  may  thus  have  almost  unremitting  useful- 
ness. Nature  has,  with  a  corresponding  provision,  made  it  delightful  to  man  to 
be  active  ;  and,  not  content  with  making  it  delightful  to  him  to  be  merely  ac- 
tive,— since  this  propensity  to  action,  wUch  of  itself  might  lead  him  some- 
times to  benefit  others,  might  of  itself  also  lead  him  to  injure  as  well  as  to  be- 
nefit,— she  has,  as  we  have  seen,  directed  him  how  to  act,  by  that  voice  of 
conscience  which  she  has  placed  within  his  breast ;  and  given  still  greater  ef- 
ficacy to  that  voice  by  the  pain  which  she  has  attached  to  disobedience,  and 
the  pleasure  that  is  felt  in  obeying  it,  and  remembering  it  as  obeyed.  Of 
this  moral  pleasure  it  is,  indeed,  the  high  character,  that  it  is  the  only  plea- 
sure which  no  situation  can  preclude ;  since  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
those  external  aggressions  and  chances,  which  can  lessen  (Mily  the  fciwer  of 
diffiismg  happiness,  not  the  tmA  of  difiu^g  it, — and  which,  even  in  robbing 
the  virtuous  of  every  thing  beside,  must  still  leave  with  them  the  good  which 
they  have  done,  and  the  good  which  they  would  wish  to  do. 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  such,  as  not  impartial  spectators  onlv,  but  the 
individual  himself,  can  survey  with  pleasure,  is  the  exercise,  and  almost  the 
unremitting  exercise,  of  duties.    To  have  discharged  these  best,  is  to  have 
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lived  best.    It  is  truly  to  have  lived  the  most  nobly,  though  thete  may  have 
been  do  vanities  of  wealth  in  the  simple  home,  which  was  great  only  because 
it  contained  a  great  inhabitant, — and  no  vanities  of  heraldry  on  the  simple 
tomb,  under  the  rude  stone  of  which,  or  under  the  turf  which  is  unmarked  by 
any  memorial,  or  by  any  ornament  but  the  herbage  and  the  flowers  which  na- 
ture every  where  sheds, — ^the  ashes  of  a  great  man  repose.  What  mere  sym- 
bols of  honour,  indeed,  which  man  can  confer,  could  add  to  the  praise  of 
him  who  possesses  intemallv,  all  which  those  symbols,  even  when  they  are 
not  falsely  representative  of  a  merit  that  does  not  exist,  can  only  picture  to 
the  gazer's  eye, — to  the  praise  of  him  who  has  done  evenr  thing  which  it 
was  right  for  him  to  do, — who  has  abstained,  in  his  very  desues,  from  eveiy 
thing  which  it  would  have  required  a  sacrifice  of  virtue  to  possess, — ^and  who, 
in  suffering  the  common  ills  of  our  nature,  has  suffered  them  as  common  ills, 
not  repining  at  affliction,  nor  proud  of  enduring  it  without  a  murmur,  but 
feeling  only  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  system  which  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
that  which  it  is  easy  to  bear. 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  life,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
the  exercise  of  duties. 

In  treadng  of  our  practical  tfirtues,  I  shall  consider,  first,  those  which  di- 
rectly relate  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  afterwards,  those  which  immediate- 
ly relate  to  ourselves.  Besides  these  two  classes  of  duties,  indeed,  there  are 
others  of  a  still  higher  kind, — ^the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Being 
who  formed  us,— dudes  which,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  produce  all  the 
otiiers,  at  least  add  to  them  a  force  of  obligation,  which  more  than  doubles 
their  own  moral  urgency ;  and  with  the  wilful  violation  or  neglect  of  which, 
there  can  be  as  litde  moral  excellence  of  character  in  the  observance  of  other 
duties,  as  there  would  be  in  the  virtue  of  any  one,  .who  after  boasting  of  a 
thousand  good  deeds,  should  conclude  by  confessing,  that  he  had  never  feh 
the  slightest  affecdon  for  the  parent  to  whom  he  owed  existence,  and  wis- 
dom, and  worldly  honour,— or  for  some  generous  benefactor  who  had  been 
to  him  like  a  parent.  These  duties  of  gradtude  and  reverence  which  we  owe 
to  Grod,  will  admit,  however,  of  more  appropriate  iUustradon,  after  the  inqui- 
ries on  which  we  are  to  enter  in  another  part  of  the  course,  with  respect  to 
the  traces  of  the  divine  perfections,  that  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  frame  and 
order  of  the  universe. 

At  present,  then,,  the  practical  virtues  which  we  have  to  conader,  are 
those  that  relate  immediately,  only  to  our  fellow-creatures  and  ourselves. 

Of  these  two  great  classes  of  duties,  let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
dudes  that  primarily  relate  to  others. 

Of  the  living  multitude  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed  on  this  earth 
which  is  our  common  home,  by  far  the  greater  number  have  no  other  relation 
to  us,  than  simply  as  they  are  human  beings, — ^wbo  may,  indeed,  sometimes 
come  within  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness,  and  who,  even  when  they  are  far 
beyond  this  sphere  of  active  aid,  are  still  within  the  range  oT  our  benevolent 
affection,  to  which  there  are  no  limits  even  in  distance  the  most  remote, — 
but  to  whom  this  benevolence  of  mere  wishes  is  the  only  duty  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  consigned  to  us.  There  are  others,  with  whom  we  feel 
ourselves  connected  by  peculiar  ties,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  we  owe  pecu- 
liar duties,  varying  in  kind  and  importance,  with  the  nature  of  the  circumstan- 
ces that  connect  us  with  them.  The  general  duties  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, may  be  treated  first, — before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  pe- 
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culiar  duties  which  we  owe  to  certam  individuals  only,  of  this  wide  commu- 
nity. 

The  general  offices  which  we  owe  to  every  individual  of  mankind,  maybe 
reduced  to  two  great  generic  duties,— one  negativey  the  other  positive  j^-^ne 
leading  us  to  abstain  from  all  mtentional  injury  of  others^  the  other  leading  us 
to  be  actively  beneficial  to  them.  With  the  former  of  these,  at  least  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  specific  duties  which  it  genericallycomprehends,^!^^ 
is  very  nearly  synonymous ;  With  the  other  set  of  specific  duties,  benevolence  ; 
—-which,  though  it  may,  in  truth,  be  made  to  comprehend  the  negative  du- 
ties also,  since,  to  wish  to  benefit,  is  at  the  same  time  to  wish  not  to  injure,  is 
usually  confined  to  the  desire  of  positive  increase  of  good,  without  including 
mere  abstinence  from  injury. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  former  set  of  duties,  which  are 
negative  only, — as  limited  to  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  others. 

These  duties,  of  course,  are,  specifically,  as  various  as  the  dififerent  sorts 
'  of  injury  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  occasion,  directly  or  indirectly.  Such 
injuries, — if  man  were  wicked  enough  and  fearless  enough  both  of  indivi- 
dual resentment  and  of  the  law,  to  do  whatever  it  is  in  his  power  to  do,— 
would,  u|  their  possible  compKcation  and  variety,  be  ahnost  beyond  our  pow- 
er of  numbering  them,  and  giving  them  names.  The  most  important,  how- 
ever, if  arranged  according  to  the  objects  which  it  is  the  direct  immediate 
intention  of  the  injurer,  at  the  moment  of  an  injury,  to  assail,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  reducible  to  the  following  general  heads : — ^They  are  injuries  which 
affect  the  sufllerer  directly  in  his  person, — ^in  his  property,— in  the  affections 
of  others, — in  his  character,— in  his  knowledge  or  belief, — ^in  his  virtue, — ^in 
his  tranquillity.  They  are  injuries,  I  repeat,  which  are  intended  to  afiect  the 
sufi[erer  directly  in  his  person, — in  his  property, — in  the  affections  of  others, 
— in  his  character,  &c. 

Let  us  now,  then,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  subdivisions  of  our 
merely  negative  duty,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  stated  them.  Of  in- 
juries to  the  person  of  another,  the  most  atrocious,  I  need  not  say,  is  that 
which  deprives  him  of  life ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  evil  which  is  absolutely  irre- 
parable by  us,  and  is  yet  one  to  which  many  of  our  most  impetuous  passions 
might  lead  us, — jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  or  even  sudden  wrath  itself, — with- 
out taking  into  account  those  instances  of  violence  in  which  murder  is  only 
the  dreadful  mean  of  accomplishing  a  sordid  end, — ^the  Creator  and  Preserv- 
er of  man  has  provided  against  the  frequency  of  a  crime  to  which  there  might 
seem  so  many  fearful  inducements  and  facilities, — by  rendering  the  contem- 
plation of  it  something,  from  which  even  the  most  abandoned  shrink  with  a 
loathing  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  human  feeling  which  still  remains  in  their 
heart ;  and  the  commission  of  it  a  source  of  a  wilder  agony  of  hcnrror  than  can  be 
borne,  even  by  the  gloomy  heart  which  was  capable  of  conceiving  the  crime. 
"  Homo  homini  res  sacra,*^  When  we  read  or  hear  of  the  assassin,  who  is 
driven,  by  the  anguish  of  his  own  conscience,  to  reveal  to  those  whom  most 
he  dreaded,  the  secret  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  hide, — ^addressing  him- 
self to  the  guardians,  not  of  the  mere  laws,  which  he  has  offended,  (for  of  the 
Icnvs  of  man  he  does  not  think,  except  that  he  may  submit  himself  to  that 
death  which  they  only  can  award,)  but  to  the  guardians  of  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  those  whose  interests  have  been  assigned  to  them, — the  guardians  of 
the  individual  whom  their  protection,  at  that  moment,  which  is. ever  before 
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his  memory,  was  too  pow^less  to  save ;  when  we  think  of  the  number  of 
years  that  in  many  instances  of  this  kind  have  elapsed,  smce  the  mortal  bkiw 
was  given,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  time,  which  enaces  all  other  sorrows,  to 
lessen  that  remorse,  which  no  one  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  die  wasting 
of  the  cheek,  and  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  the  eye,— can  we  fail  to  r^ard 
a  spectacle  like  this  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  that  Almighty 
Protector  of  the  world,  who  proportions  the  internal  restraints  of  conscience 
to  the  iniquity  that  needs  to  be  restrabed,  and  to  the  amount  of  evil  which 
would  flow  from  it  if  unrestrained, — end  who,  seeming  to  leave  the  life  <^ 
every  individual  at  the  mercy  of  every  arm,  has  secured  for  it  a  defence,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  him,  whose  watchful  glance  had  already  marked  its  vic- 
tim, and  whose  hand  was  already  almost  raised  to  give  the  bbw.  The  reigo 
of  superstition, — its  wide  and  general  reign,  is  now  over,  at  least  m  our  land. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  volumes  of  philosophy,  to  convince  us, 
that  the  ghost  which  haunts  the  murderer  is  but  an  image  of  his  own  fancy. 
This,  now,  the  very  children  will  tell  us,  while  they  laugh,  not  so  gaily,  per- 
haps, as  at  other  tales,  but  still  with  laughter  which,  though  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle horror,  is  smcere,  at  the  spectres  which  their  predecessors  in  the  same 
nyrsery,  a  single  generation  back,  would,  on  hearmg  the  same  story,  have 
seen  before  their  eyes  for  more  than  half  the  night.  There  is  no  fear  then, 
11019,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  suppose  any  peculiar  supernatural  visita- 
tion, in  the  shape  that  seems  for  ever  rismg  to  the  eye  of  the  murderer.  It 
is  to  the  influence  of  his  strong  conception  alone,  that  all  will  agree  in  as- 
cribing it ;  and  if  it  be,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  the  result  only  of  conceptioo 
that  is  awfully  vivid,  how  strongly  does  it  mark  the  horror,  so  far  surpaasii^ 
the  horror  of  every  other  ofience,  which  must  have  given  to  the  imagbatioD, 
this  agonising  sensibility.  The  robber  may  plunder, — ^the  traitor  may  be- 
tray, without  any  moral  superstition  of  this  sort ;  but  let  one  human  being 
give  his  last  gasp  beneath  the.  dagger  of  another  human  being ;  and,  thou^ 
superstition  had  before  been  banished  from  the  earth,  there  b  at  least  one 
mdividual,  to  whom  this  single  crime  would  be  sufficient  to  call  it  bade. 

The  species  of  injury  which  I  have  placed  next  in  order,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  property  oi  others. 

Were  we  to  consider,  for  the  first  time,  the  unequal  distributkm  of  pro- 
perty in  society,  without  reflecting  on  the  amount, of  general  happiness  to 
which  that  unequal  distribution  is  subservient,  we  should  scarcely  know,  in 
our  astonishment  at  the  seeming  rapacity  of  the  few,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  many,  whether  the  boldness  of  such  an  usurpation, — at  least  of  that 
which,  on  such  a  first  unreflecting  view  would  seem  usurpation, — or  the 
strange  submission  by  all  the  plundered,  to  an  usurpation  which  they  m%ht 
have  prevented,  were  the  more  wonderful.  It  woulo  not  be  easy  to  repre- 
sent this  first  aspect  of  society,  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  has  been  done 
by  Paley. 

''  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  com :  and  if,  (instead 
of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted, 
and  no  more,)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got 
mto  a  heap ;  reserving  nothmg  for  themselves,  but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse ; 
kee{Hng  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the 
flock ;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  de- 
vouring, throwing  about,  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or 
hungiy  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  instantly 
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flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would 
see  nothing  more  than  what  is  eveiy  day  practised  and  established  among 
men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toiling  and  scraping  together 
a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool ;}  getting 
nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
vi»on,  which  their  own  industry  produces ;  looking  quiedy  on,  white  they 
see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of  the  number 
take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  Others  joining  against  him,  and 
hanging  him  for  the  thefu"* 

There  must,  bdeed^  as  this  author  adds,  be  "  some  very  important  advan- 
tages to  account  for  an  institution  which,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  so  paradoxical 
and  unnatural,''  and  such  advantages  it  is  very  easy  to  discover.  The  gross 
inequality  of  property,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  be  at  any  one  moment,  is, ' 
it  is  evident,  only  the  eflect  of  that  security  and  absolute  command  of  pro- 
perty, which  allow  the  continual  accumulation  of  it  by  continued  industry ; 
and,  without  such  security,  and  absolute  command  of  the  profits  of  exertion, 
the  arm  of  the  strong  would  soon  have  been  weary  of  the  little  toil  which 
was  necessary  for  mere  subsistence ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  wise  would 
have  contented  itself  with  enjoying,  rather  than  augmenting,  its  scanty  but 
precarious  acquisitions.  If  all  things  had  been  common  to  all,  that  com- 
mon all  would  truly  have  been  of  little  worth  to  the  individuals,  who  would 
have  seen  nothing  appropriated,  indeed,  but  nothing  enjoyed.  Instead  of 
that  beautiful  and  populous  earth  which  we  behold,— -where  cities  pour 
wealth  on  the  fields,  and  the  fields,  in  their  turn,  send  plenty  to  the  cities, — 
where  all  are  conferring  aid  and  receiving  aid,  and  the  most  sensual  and 
selfish  cannot  consume  a  single  luxury,  without  giving,  however,  uninten- 
tionally, some  comfort,  or  the  means  of  comfort  to  others, — instead  of  this 
noble  dwelling-place  of  so  many  noble  inhabitants,  we  should  have  had  a 
waste  or  a  wilderness,  and  a  few  miserable  stragglers,  half  famished  on  that 
wide  soil  which  now  gives  abundance  to  roiUions.  Nor  would  the  loss  of 
mere  external  convenience  and  splendour  have  been  the  chief  evil.  The 
intellectual  sciences,  and  arts,  and  systems  of  moral  polity,  which  distinguish 
the  civilized  from  the  savage,  by  dififerences  far  more  important  than  any 
which  the  eye  can  perceive,  never  would  have  arisen  on  such  a  scene.  It 
was  property,  that  very  exclusive  property,  which  is  now  better  secured  by 
the  civilization  to  which  it  gave  rise,  that  was  itself,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
the  great  civilizer  of  man. 

I^  indeed)  in  considering  these  comforts  of  society,  which  flow  from  the 
distribution  of  property,  that  could  not  be  secure,  without  becoming  soon 
unequal,— -we  considered  only  the  comfort  of  the  few  who  possess  the 
greater  share,  the  happiness  of  the  few  might  seem — and,  it  will  be  allowed, 
would  truly  be  comparatively — an  object  of  too  little  value,  to  be  set  against 
any  great  loss  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  But  it  requires  only 
a  very  slight  reflection  on  the  circumstances  of  society,  as  it  is  at  present 
before  us,  to  discover,  that,  even  if  the  few  have  gained  more,  the  many  have 
gained  much ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  very  nice  observer  and  estimator  of  the 
situation  of  both,— ot  the  enjoyment  that  is  involved  in  mere  occupation,  and 
of  the  misery  that  b  involved  in  the  total  want  of  it, — it  might  seem  neces- 
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wy  to  reverse  tbe  scale,  and  to  ascribe  the  greater  gam  to  the  many  rather 
than  to  the  few.  They  profit  by  the  results  of  every  science  and  art|  which 
they  enable  the  studious,  whom  they  support,  to  prosecute  at  their  leisure ; 
the  speculations  of  the  sage,  whom  they  perhaps  count  idle, — speculations 
that  teach  new  processes,  mechanical  or  chemical,  to  tbe  innumerable  busy 
bands  that  are  every  moment  producing,  almost  blindly;  the  beautiful  results, 
of  which  they  know  Utde  more  than  diat  they  are  of  their  own  producing, 
—-may  be  found  at  last  embodied,  as  it  were,  m  some  humble  implement,  or 
humble  luxury,  in  the  obscurest  cottage ; — and  even  the  wretch,  who,  in  the 
common  prison,  earns  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  the  meanest  operations  to 
which,  in  the  division  of  manufacturing  labour,  the  human  hand  can  be  put, 
has  accommodations,  which,  miseraiile  as  they  are,  compared  with  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich  and  the  free,  are  yet  themselves  luxuries^  compared  with  the 
far  more  miserable  accommodations  wh'ch,  if  there  never  had  been  any  ine- 
quality of  property  among  mankind,  would,  in  that  system  of  sloth,  and  con- 
sequent  imbecility,  have  been  the  common  lot  of  all.  This  influence  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  is  very  strongly  pictured  by  Dr.  Mandeville  in  one  of  the  most  strik- 
mg  passages  of  his  work. 

^'  A  man  would  be  laughed  at^  that  should  discover  luxury  in  the  plain 
dress  of  a  poor  creature  that  walks  along  in  a  thick  parish  gown  and  a  coarse 
shirt  underneath  it ;  and  yet  what  a  number  of  people,  how  many  diflfereot 
trades,  and  what  a  variety  of  skill  and  tools,  must  be  employed  to  have 
the  most  ordinary  Yorkshire  cloth  ?  What  deptli  of  drought  and  ingenui^, 
what  toil  and  labour,  and  what  length  of  time  must  it  have  cost,  before  a 
man  could  learn  from  a  seed  to  raise  and  prepare  so  useful  a  product  as 
J  linen  ?  Must  that  socie^  not  be  vainly  curious,  among  whom  this  admirable 
/  commodi^,  after  it  is  made,  shall  not  be  thought  fit  to  be  used,  even  by  the 
poorest  of  all,  before  it  is  1)rought  to  a  perfect  whiteness ;  which  is  not  to  be 
procured  but  by  the  assistance  of  all  the  elements,  joined  to  a  world  of  in- 
dustiy  and  patience  ?  1  have  not  done  yet :  Can  we  reflect,  not  only  oo  tbe 
cost  laid  out  upon  this  luxurious  invention,  but  likewise  on  the  little  time  the 
whiteness  of  it  continues,  in  which  part  of  its  beauty  consists ;  that  every  ax 
or  seven  days,  at  farthest,  it  wants  cleaning,  and,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  continual 
charge  to  the  wearer ;  can  we,  1  say,  reflect  on  all  this,  and  not  think  it  an 
extravagant  piece  of  nicet}',  that  even  those  who  receive  alms  of  the  pari^, 
should  not  only  have  whole  garments  made  of  this  operose  manufacture,  but 
likewise  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled,  to  restore  them  to  their  pristme  pu- 
rity, they  should  make  use  of  one  of  die  most  judicious  as  well  as  difficult 
compositions  that  chemistry  can  boast  of;  with  which,  dissolved  in  water  by 
the  help  of  fire,  the  most  detersive  and  yet  innocent  lixivium  is  prepared, 
that  human  industry  has  hitherto  been  able  to  invent?"* 

The  feeling  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  violation  of  the  property  of  another, 
though  uniformly  attendant  on  the  notion  of  property,  requires,  of  course, 
this  notion  as  antecedent  to  the  moral  feeling ;  and  property  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  creature  of  the  public  law,  not  because  our  moral  feelings  are 
arbitrary  results,  of  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  man, — but  because,  as  soon 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  social  ordinances,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  which  they  give  rise,  these  ordinances  become  themselves  aa  olgect 
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of  that  moral  regard,  the  susceptibility  of  which,  as  an  essential  principle  .of  . 
the  mind,  preceded  all  law, — end  transfer  this  regard  which  themselves  ex* 
cite,  to  forms  of  succession  and  transfer,  which  might,  otherwise,  have  been 
arbitrary  and  indifierent.  It  is  not,  in  sach  cases,  however,  the  social  ordi- 
Dance  which  is  loved  merely  as  an  ordinance,  but  the  good  to  which  it  is 
perceived  that  such  ordinances,  upon  the  whole,  tend  to  give  rise  ;  and  this 
obedience  to  that  which  is  an  evident  source  of  good  upon  the  whohf  and 
which  in  the  particular  case  of  property,  is  obviously  productive  of  the 
greatest  good,  as  a  standard,  to  which,  in  cases  of  doubtful  right,  all  might 
be  obliged  to  bend — and  peace  be  thus  preserved,  when  otherwise  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  hostility,  is  flie  circumstance  that  has  extended  to  artifi* 
cial  arrangements  of  property,  those  moral  emotions  which  originaUy  had  a 
narrower  field ;  but  which  still  have  the  same  great  object  as  before,  when 
they  embrace  the  widest  plans  of  legislative  wisdom. 

The  writers,  who  attempt  to  prove  justice  to  be  a  virtue,  wholly  adventi- 
tious, and  not  the  result  of  any  original  moral  tendency  of  our  nature,  be- 
cause, in  diflerent  stages  or  circumstances  of  society,  there  are  different 
views  of  property, — ^forget  that  justice,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  not  the  creatioa 
of  property,  but  the  conformity  of  our  actions  to  those  views,— that,  though 
all  men,  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  in  eveiy  age  sin'ce  the  earth  was  peo- 
pled, had,  without  even  the  exception  of  a  single  monstrous  individual,  united 
in  their  notions  of  what  is  termed  property,  there  might  still  have  been  the 
most  complete  injustice, — a  desire  of  invading  this  property,  not  merely  as 
frequent,  as  in  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  but  equally  universal  with 
the  notion  of  property  itself.  There  might,  then, — the  mere  notion  of  proper^ 
remaining  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same, — ^have  been  either  perfect 
justice  or  perfect  injustice,  or  such  a  mixture  of  both,  as  the  present  order 
of  society  presents.  It  is  justice,  not  to  invade  that  which  is  recognised  as 
belonging  to  another ;  and  tnough  law  cannot  produce  yti^tce,  it  may  present 
to  it  new  objects,  by  the  standard  which  it  fixes  of  transfers  and  successions, 
that  otherwise  might  iiave  been  arbitrary ;  and  may  present  these  new  ob- 
jects to  our  justice,  without  any  breach  of  moral  principle  ;  since,  though 
law,  as  mere  law,  or  the  expression  of  the  will  of  many  individuals,  can 
never  be  felt  by  us  to  be  moroMy  oWigatory,  on  this^account  alone,— obedi- 
ence to  a  system  of  laws,  of  which  the  eiddent  tendency  is  to  the  public  good, 
is  itself  an  object  of  our  moral  regard,  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  know- 
ing what  law  is,  and  what  are  its  general  beneficial  tendencies.  In  the  dif- 
ferent rights  of  property,  then,  in  diflerent  nations  and  ages,  as  variously 
sanctioned,  in  various  systems  of  jurisprudence,  I  perceive  no  inconsis- 
tency of  the  moral  principle.  I  perceive  every  where,  on  the  contrary,  a 
moral  principle,  which,  among  the  rude  and  the  civilissed,  and  in  all  the  innu- 
merable gradations  of  civilized  life,  and  of  systems  of  law  more  or  less  sage 
and  refined,  feels  that  there  are  certain  things,  which  it  would  be  wrof^  to 
invade  ; — in  savage  life,  perhaps,  only  the  objects  which  are  in  the  immedi- 
ate occupation  of  another,  or  on  which  he  has  exercised  his  labour,  for  pur- 
poses of  utility  to  himself, — in  more  civilized  society,  innumerable  objects, 
which  the  circumstances  of  that  society  have  rendered  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  possessor,  and  which  law,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  general  happuiess,  has  allotted  in  various  ways*  Ull  it  can 
be  shown,  therefore,  that  this  regard  for  90cial  ordinances^  that  are  manifestly, 
upon  the  whole,  productive  of  good,  and,  consequently,  the  regard  for  that 
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good  of  whidi  they  are  productive,  are  iocon^stent  whh  the  inoral  priod* 
pie,  of  which  the  great  object  is  that  very  good — ^the  sophist,  who  would 
represent  the  varying  rights  of  property,  as  proofs  of  a  varying  morality, 
has  no  ailment,  in  showing  the  mere  influence  of  such  ordinances,  that 
teach  us  to  respect,  what  otherwise  might  have  been  indifferent.  It  is  the 
same  moral  principle  of  justice  stiil,  though  directed  to  new  objects :  as  it  b 
still  the  same  power  of  vision,  that  traces  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  though, 
but  for  the^  nice  contrivances  of  the  optician,  and  the  labour  of  all  the 
ruder  artificers,  who  have  furnished  him  with  the  materials  of  his  beautiful 
art,— ^ye  after  eye  might  for  ages  have  gazed  upon  the  great  vault  above, 
without  knowine  the  very  existence  of  brilliant  multitudes  of  worlds,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  this  skilful  but  simple  contrivance,  it  is  now  impossible  for 
the  rudest  observer  not  to  perceive.  Who  is  there,  that,  on  this  account, 
will  deny  to  the  mind  its  original  visual  sensibility  f  That  mental  sensbility 
is  the  same, — the  bodily  organ  of  sight  is  the  same, — ^yet  how  defferent  in 
power  and  extent  is  our  vision  itself ! — at  least  as  different,  as  the  wider  and 
narrower  influence  of  justice,  that  respects  in  one  state  of  society,  a  thou- 
sand objects  which  are  unknown  to  it  in  a  state  of  ruder  polity. 

In  contending  for  essential  principles  of  morals,  no  one  asserts  that,  in 
drcumstances  which  are  absolutely  diflferent,  the  moral  sentiments  should  be 
the  same, — more  than  that  an  eye,  with  and  without  a  telescope,  should  form 
the  same  views  of  the  nature  that  is  before  it.  In  savage  life,  the  nodoos  of 
property  are  few,  because .  there  are,  in  truth,  in  such  a  state,  few  objects 
that  can  be  useful  to  the  individual.  It  is  luxury,  which,  creating  new  ob- 
jects, and  new  wants,  creates  also  new  objects  to  be  appropriated.  It  is  pro- 
bable,—*if  we  are  to  suppose  man  ever  to  have  been  absolutely  savage,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  a  single  art,— -that  mere  occupancy  was  then  the  oviy 
title.  Indeed,  what  other  tide  to  the  common  gifts  of  nature,  could  there, 
in  such  circumstances,  be  }  .When  his  labour,  however,  had  been  employ- 
ed in  rendering  useful,  what  in  itself  had  no  use,  he  would  not  merely  feel 
the  work  of  his  art  to  be  his  own ;  but  the  work  would  be  respected  as  his, 
by  those  who  knew  the  labour  which  he  had  employed,  and  the  purposes  of 
personal  advantage,  to  which  it  was  meant  to  be  instrumental ;  or  at  least,  if, 
m  such  circumstances  of  temptation,  it  were  an  object  of  rapine  to  others, 
there  would  still,  unless  in  circumstances  of  mutual  enmity,*  be  a  feeling  of 
conscious  wrong  in  the  aggressor.  This  species  of  property,  we  accordingly 
find  recognised  wherever  man  is  to  be  found ;  and  is  it  wonderful,  that  other 
species  of  property,  which  could  not  even  be  conceived  in  ^Stvage  life,  how- 
ever useful  in  the  circumstances  of  refined  society,  should  not  be  regffded 
as  sacred,  by  those  to  whom  the  possession  of  it  would  seem  to  confer  no 
utility  on  the  possessor,— -who  would  rather  have  the  trouble  of  excluding 
others,  than  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  that  from  which  he  excluded  them  ? 

The  mere  history  of  property  then, — ^interesting  as  it  is  in  the  illustra- 
tions which  it  affords,  of  many  beautifiil  phenomena  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  of  the  advantages  which  man  receives  from  die  social  government,  to 
the  force  of  which  his  own  individual  power  has  contributed  as  an  element, 
like  the  other  elements  that  mingle  with  it — is  yet  valuable  only,  as  Qlutiro' 
iive.  The  moral  principle,  which  in  the  various  stages  of  society,  in  afl 
the  varieties  of  property  which  social  ordinances  have  made  or  secured^  im- 
presses on  us  the  duty  of  respecting  the  various  objects  which  are  property^ 
—that  is  to  say,  which  are  objects,  that,  in  these  particular  circumstances  of 
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sodety,  could  not  be  violated  without  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  in  the  invader 
— ^is  aU  which,  ethically,  we  have  to  consider.  That  such  a  feeling  does 
arise  in  the  breast  of  him  who  invades,  what  in  die  general  circumstances  of 
society,  is  regarded  as  property,  even  tlie  sophist  who  would  found  so  much 
on  the  varying  circumstances,  in  which  it  arises,  does  not  dispute ;  and  it  is 
tbisfeelingy  in  whatever  circumstances,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
arisen,  from  which  the  duty  flows.  Whether  the  object  be  of  a  kind,  which 
^eo  in  the  fabled  state  of  natuve,  we  should  have  felt  it  right  to  respect,  as 
the  property  of  him  who  had  won  and  occupied  it,  with  his  own  unwearied 
labour,  or  of  a  kind  which  we  respect  as  property,  because  we  respect  thai 
social  good  which  arises  from  the  laws  that  have  declared  itto  bQ  property--^ 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  feeling  of  respect  for  it,  should  seem,  in  these  two 
cases,  to  be  the  same ;  since  the  respect  is  only  that  feeling  of  moral  duty, 
the  object  of  which,  that  is  always  some  form  of  good  to  others,  is  in  both 
cases  truly  the  same. 

Jusdce,  then,  I  repeat,-— and  the  distinction  is  one  which  is  of  great  iropor- 
tance,  is  not  what  consiitutes  property — it  is  that  virtue  which  presupposes 
property,  and  respects  it,  however  constituted.  It  may  vary,  therefore,  with 
aU  the  ordinances  of  different  social  states — but  it  is  still  the  same  virtue,  if  it 
respect  what,  in  those  different  states,  is  legally  assigned  to  individuals  ;  and 
as  the  same  virtue,  in  all  these  cases,  directed  to  the  same  object  of  abstain- 
ing from  what  is  previously  affirmed  or  recognised  as  property,  it  does  not 
vary,  m  the  variations  of  human  policy,  that  may  assign  to  individuals  in  one 
state,  what,  from  different  views  of  general  good,  would  not  be  assigned  to 
them  in  a  different  state, — but  which  still,  in  every  case,  points  out  to  justice 
what  is  to  be  understood  as  the  property,  which  that  unvarying  virtue  does 
not  fail  to  respect. 

To  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the  general  observ- 
ance of  this  duty,  that  leads  us  to  abstain  from  the  property  of  others,  how- 
ever much  it  might  seem  capable  of  contributing  to  our  own  gratification, 
would  surely  be  a  superfluous  labour.  Indeed,  in  picturing  to  you  the  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  the  very  inequality  of  property  itself,  I  have  al- 
ready exhibited  to  you,  the  benefit  of  the  principle  which  respects  property, 
and  of  the  duty  which  consists  in  our  conformity  to  this  principle,-— a  duty, 
without  which,  indeed,  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  various  things  pos- 
sessed, as  things  of  which  the  possession  ought  not  to  be  violated,  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  general  feelings  of  mankind,  with  respect  to  the  importance 
of  this  duty,'  are  indeed  sufficiently  shown,  in  tlie  laws  which  they  have  esta- 
blished for  punishing  the  breach  of  it.  Even  under  our  own  excellent  legal 
system,  in  which  death  is  appointed  to  him,  who  premeditates  and  executes 
the  death  of  another,  it  is  appointed  also  to  him,  who  has  assailed  the  pro- 
perty only,  not  the  person  ;  and  politically  and  morally  erroneous,  as  this  equal 
allotnoent  of  punishment,  to  offences  so  unequal,  most  truly  is, — it  still  marks 
sufficiently  the  general  feeling  of  the  evil,  which  would  arise  to  society  from 
the  frequent  violation  of  this  simple  duty,  that  such  an  allotment  of  punish- 
ment should  still  continue,  in  such  a  nadon,  and  in  such  an  age. 

When  we  consider  the  multitude  who  are  in  possession  of  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  are  to  them  the  means  only  of  selfish  avarice  or  of  profligate 
waste, — ^in  both  cases,  perhaps,  productive  rather  of  evil  than  of  gcod  to  the 
individual  possessor,  and  when,  at  the  same  Ume,  we  consider  the  multitudes, 
far  more  numerous,  to  whom  a  small  share  of  that  cumbrous  and  seemingly 
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unprofitable  weakh,  would,  in  an  instant,  diffuse  a  comfort  that  would  make 
the  heart  of  the  indigent  gay  in  his  miserable  hovel,  and  be  like  a  beam  of 
health  itself  to  that  pale  cheek,  which  is  slowly  wasting,  on  its  wretched  bed 
of  straw,  in  coM  and  darkness,  and  a  famine  that  is  scarcely  fdt,  only  be- 
cause appetite  itself  is  quenched  by  disease, — it  might  almost  seem  to  tbe 
inconsiderate,  at  least  for  a  moment,  in  contemplating  such  a  scene,  that  no 
expression  of  the  social  voice  could  be  so  beneficial,  as  that  which  sbouM 
merely  say,  let  there  be  no  restraint  of  property,  but  let  all  the  means  of  provi- 
sion for  the  wants  of  mankind,  be  distributed  according  to  the  more  or  less 
imperious  necessity  of  those  wants,  which  all  partake.    It  requires  only  the 
consideration  of  a  moment  however,  to  perceive,  that  this  very  distributioii 
would,  itself,  be  the  most  injurious  boon  that  could  be  oflfered  to  indigence, — 
that  soon,  under  euch  a  system  of  supposed  freedom  from  the  usurpatJons<rf'the 
wealthy, — instead  of  the  wealth  which  supports,  and  the  industry  which  is 
aupported,  the  bounty  which  relieves,  and  tbe  penujy  that  is  relieved, — there 
would  only  be  one  general  penury,  without  the  possibility  of  relief ;  and  an 
industry  that  would  be  exercised,  not  in  plundering  the  wealthy,  for  there 
could  not  then  be  wealth  to  admit  of  plunder,  but  in  snatching  from  the  weak- 
er some  scanty  morsel  of  a  wretched  aliment,  that  would  scarcely  be  sufli- 
cient  to  repay  the  labour  of  the  struggle,  to  him  who  was  too  powerful  not  to 
prevail.     The  vices  that  would  tyrannise  uncontrolled,  in  such  an  iron  age,  1 
do  not  attempt  to  picture.     I  speak  only  of  the  mere  phvacal  wants  of  man, 
and  of  the  means,  which  different  states  of  society  afiford,  for  the  gradficatioD  of 
those  wants,  according  as  possession  is  more  or  less  secured,  thou^  no  other 
origmal  difference  were  supposed,  than  of  the  simple   right  of  property. 
There  would  be  no  palaces,  indeed,  in  such  a  system  of  equal  rapine, — and 
this  might  be  considered  as  but  a  slight  evil,  from  the  small  number  of  those 
who  were  stripped  of  them ;  but  when  the  chambers  of  state  had  di6appea^ 
ed,  where  would  be  the  cottage,  or  rather  the  whole  hamlet  of  cottages,  thai 
might  be  expected  to  occupy  its  place  ?    The  simple  dwellings  of  a  happy 
peasantry  might  be  the  last,  indeed,  to  be  invaded ;  but  when  the  magnificeot 
mansion  had  been  stripped  by  the  first  band  of  plunderers,  these  too  would 
soon  find  plunderers  as  rapacious.     No  elegant  art  could  be  exercised, — ^no 
science  cultivated,— -where  the  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence  for  the  day, 
would  affi>rd  us  no  leisure  for  studies  or  exercises,  beyond  the  supply  of  mere 
animal  wants ;  and  man,  who,  with  property,  is  what  we  now  behold   him, 
and  is  to  be,  in  his  glorious  progress  even  on  earth,  a  being  far  nobler^  than 
we  are  capable,  b  our  present  circumstances,  of  divining, — would,  wkboot 
property,  soon  become,  in  the  lowest  depth  of  brutal  ignorance  and  uretcb- 
edaess,  what  it  is  almost  as  difficult  for  our  imagination  to  picture  to  us,  as  it 
would  be  for  it  to  picture  what  he  may  become  on  earth,  after  the  many  long 
ages  of  progressive  improvement.     Such  is  the  state  to  which  we  should  be 
reduced,  if  all  men  were  to  do  what  the  robber  individually  does.  He  contri- 
butes whatever  a  single  heart  and  a  single  arm  can  contribute,  to  make  of  the 
social  and  happy  world  around  us,  that  unsocial  and  miserable  world,  which 
we  vainly  labour  to  conceive.     His  crime  is  not  perpetrated  against  an  indi- 
vidual only,  but  against  the  very  union  that  binds  society  together ;  and  the 
abhorrence  with  wnich  his  crime  b  considered,  is  not  the  mere  wrath  that  is 
felt  by  the  aggrieved  individual,  it  is  the  sympathizing  resentment  of  aD  man- 
kind. 
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LECTURE  LXXXIV. 

ON  OUR  NEGATIVE  DUTIES  TO  OTHERS— ABSTAINING  FROM  ROBBING 
THEM  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  OTHERS— ON  ABSTAINING  FROM  IN- 
JURING THE  CHARACTER  OF  OTHERS^^-ON  VERACITT. 

GsNTUCMEK,  in  ttesAng  of  the  general  duties  which  we  owe  to  aU  man* 
landf  I  considered  these,  in  tAy  last  Lecture^  as  of  two  classeSi  negative  and 
pon^tt^;-^the  one  set  leading  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  others,  the  other 
set  leading  us  to  be  actively  useful  to  them* 

An  individual,  it  is  evident,  may  be  injured  by  us,  in  various  wajrs,  with 
which,  of  course,  in  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  different  forms  of  inju* 
ry,  there  b  a  co-extensive  variety  of  duty*  He  may  be  injured  directly  in 
Yiispenon^ — ^m  his  j^roper^y, — ^in  those  affections  ofothenj  which  are  almost 
a  species  of  property, — ^in  his  character ^ — ^in  his  tcMmledgeoi  beliefr^isi  Us 
virincj — in  his  tranquUlity. 

Of  these  various  modes  of  injury  we  have  considered  two.  I  proceed 
then,  now,  to  the  third  in  order, — ^the  injury  which  we  may  do  to  any  one, 
by  robbing  him  of  the  affections  of  those,  whose  love  may,  perhaps,  be  to 
him,  the  most  precious  of  his  possessions. 

Affection,  I  have  said,  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  form  of  wealth  pos» 
sessed ;  and  the  most  delightful  afiection  which  can  be  given  to  us,  is  truly, 
if  I  may  apply  the  cold  terms  of  merchaadise  to  the  pure  commerce  of  the 
heart,  a  species  of  property,  for  which  the  price  of  similar  aflfection  has  been 
paid,  and  to  which  the  laws  of  wedlock  have  given  a  legal  and  holy  title.  It 
is  to  the  robbery  of  conjugal  affection,  therefore,  as  the  most  important,  that 
I  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  species  of 
injury. 

If  the  guilt  of  the  robber  were  to  be  estindated,  in  proportion  to  the  quantiqr 
of  evU,  which  he  knowingly  produces,  where  is  it,  that  our  most  indignant  ha- 
tred of  the  crime  should  be  fixed  ?  Not  surely  on  Am,  whom  alone  we  are 
accustomed  to  denominate  a  robber.  '  The  wretch,  who  perishes  on  the 
scaffi>Id  for  his  sordid  thefts,  unpitied,  perhaps,  by  a  single  individual  in  the 
whole  crowd  of  gazers,  that  mark  the  last  faint  convulsion  of  his  limbs,  only 
to  wonder  when  the  quiverings  are  to  cease,-— may  deserve  the  horrors  of  that 
ignominious  punishment  under  which  he  sinks.  But  does  he  truly  rank  in 
villany  with  the  robber  of  another  class, — ^with  him,  who  would  be  astonish- 
ed, perhaps,  to  have  a  place  assigned  to  him  among  common  pilferers, — ^but 
who  is  in  guilt  the  basest  of  them  all, — ^however  noble  he  may  be  in  titles, 
and  splendid  with  all  that  pomp,  which  can  be  alike  the  covering  of  vice  and 
of  virtue  ?  There  may  pass,  in  some  stately  carriage,  while  the  crowd  are 
still  gazing  on  the  body  tnat  hangs  lifeless  before  them,  some  criminal,  of  far 
deeper  iniquity,  whose  eye  too  may  turn,  where  all  other  eyes  are  fixed,  and 
who  may  wonder  at  tlie  increase  of  crimes,  and  moralize  on  their  causes,  and 
rejoice  at  their  punishment, — ^while  the  carriage  in  which  he  reclines,  and 
moralizes  at  his  ease,  is  bearing  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  by  a  secret 
appointment  with  her  who  is  the  mistress  of  it, — whom  months  of  incessant 
falsehoods  and  treacheries  were  unable  to  subdue,  but  whom,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  finer  simulation,  he  is  at  last  to  carry  off,  as  a  noble  booty,  from 
the  virtue  and  happiness  to  which  she  never  is  to  return* 
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The  common  thief,  who  steals  or  forces  hi#  way  into  the  house  at  mid- 
night, has  never  been  treated  with  kindness  and  confidence,  by  him  whose 
property  he  invades;  and  all  which  he  carries  off  may,  usually,  be  repaired, 
without  very  much  difficulty,  or  may,  perhaps,  be  of  a  kind  which  is  scarcely 
of  sufficient  importance  to  our  convenience,  to  be  replaced  by  the  easy  efibrts 
that  might  replace  it.  But  what  is  to  repair  the  plunder  of  him,  whose  rob- 
bery is  of  that  description  which  exists  only  in  the  heart, — ^who  steals  not  the 
object  of  regard  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of  feeling  affection  and  confidence 
again,-— and  who,  by  a  single  crime,  converts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sufierer,  that 
world  of  social  harmony,  which  God  has  made  so  beautiful,  into  a  world  of 
deceivers  and  the  deceived  !  of  pleasures,  that  are  but  illusion,  and  of  misery 
that  is  reality ! 

Let  us  imagine  one  of  those  domestic  groups  which  form,  to  the  lover  of 
happiness,  one  of  the  loveliest  spectacles  with  which  the  earth  is  embeliish- 
ed-HL  family,  in  the  small  circle  of  which,  there  is  no  need  of  disu*acting  and 
noisy  gaiedes  without,  because  there  are  constant  tranquillity  and  enjoyment 
wUkiny — in  which  the  pleasure  of  loving  is,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wedded  pair, 
a  delight,  that,  as  blending  in  one  uniform  emotion  with  the  pleasure  of  be- 
mg  loved,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  affection  which  is  ever 
flowing  around  it, — ^a  delight  that  grows  not  weaker,  but  more  intense,  by  dif- 
fusion to  the  little  frolickers  around,  who,  as  yet,  know  little  more  than  the 
affection  which  they  feel,  and  the  affection  of  which  they  are  the  objects, — but 
who  are  rising  into  virtue,  amid  the  happiness  which  virtue  sheds.  In  consi- 
dering such  a  scene,  would  it  require  any  very  long  and  subtle  efibrt  of  reflec- 
tion, to  determine,  what  would  be  the  greatest  injury^  which  human  malice 
could  devise  against  it,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  malice  to  execute  every 
atrocity  which  it  might  conceive  ?  It  would  be  that  very  injury  which  the 
adulterer  perpetrates, — the  crime  of  him  who  can  see  all  this  happiness,  and 
can  say  in  his  heart,  iMs  happiness  shall  exist  no  longer*  A  time  may  in- 
deed come  when,  if  his  artifices  be  successful,  this  happiness  vfill  exist  no 
more, — when  she,  who  was  once  as  innocent  as  she  was  happy,  shall  have 
been  consigned  to  that  remorse,  which  is  to  hurry  her,  too  slowly  for  her 
own  wishes,  to  the  grave, — and  when  the  home  which  she  has  deseited,  diall 
be  a  place  of  wretchedness  and  desolation, — where  there  is  one  miserable  be- 
ing, who  knows  his  misery,  and  others  who  sull  smile,  while  they  bquire 
anxiously,  with  a  sort  of  fearful  wonder,  for  the  presence  of  her,  whose  ca- 
resses they  no  longer  enjoy, — and  are  as  yet  ignorant  that  a  time  is  to  ar- 
rive, when  they  are  to  blush  at  the  very  name  of  her,  to  whose  knee  and 
embrace  of  fondness,  they  are  longing  to  return. 

When  Milton  describes  the  Leader  of  the  fallen  spirits,  as  witnessing,  on 
his  entrance  into  Paradise,  the  happiness  of  the  first  pair,  he  knew  well  how 
necessary  it  was  to  the  poetic  interest  which  he  wished  us  to  feel,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  enterprise  even  of  this  audacious  Rebel,  that,  in  the  very  pros- 
pect of  executing  his  infernal  purpose,  he  should  have  some  reluctance  to 
disturb  that  beautiful  happiness,  which  was  before  his  eyes : 

O  hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  ad  Yanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould — earth>bom  perhaps, 
Not  spirits — yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ; — whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
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The  hand  thatfona'd  them  on  their  shape  hath  poiir'd. 

Ah,  gentle  pair !  ye  little  think  how  nigb 

Tour  change  approaches,— when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish,  ana  deliver  ye  to  wo^^ — 

More  wo,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  ofjoy. 

Ul-fenc'd  your  heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  toe 

As  now  is  entered  :-«yet  no  purposed  foe 

To  yon— whom  I  could  pity  thus  Ibrlom, 

Though  I  uopitied.    League  with  you  I  seek, 

And  mutual  amity. — Hell  shall  enfold 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  fates. 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings  :— There  will  be  room^- 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits — to  rteeive 

Tour  numerous  ofipring  :~^if  no  better  place. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge 

On  yon,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wrong'd. 

And  shonld  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 

Melt,  (as  I  do,)  jret  public  reason  just, 

Honour  and  emoire  with  revenge  enlarg'd, 

Bv  conquering  this  new  world,  compel  me  now 

To  do  what  else,  though  damned,  Ishould  abhor.* 

It  is  similar  happiness,  which  the  adulterer  invades.  But  he  has  not  the 
compunction  of  the  fiend,  in  invading  it.  He  enters  into  paradise,  eager  to 
destroy.  He  invades  it  because  it  is  happiness.  In  many  cases,  itis  his 
vanity,  which  he  seeks  to  gratify,  far  more  than  his  sensual  appetite ;  the 
beauty  with  which  the  eye  is  most  attractive  to  him,  is  the  love  with  which  it 
is  already  beaming  on  another ;  and  if  there  were  less  previous  conjugal  af- 
fection to  be  overcome,  and,  therefore,  less  wretchedness  to  be  produced  by 
the  conquest  which  he  is  ambitious  of  achieving,  he  would  often  forbear  his 
seductions,  and  reserve  them  for  those,  who  may  affi>rd  to  his  insatiable 
wishes  of  moral  desolation,  a  greater  harvest  of  misery. 

Such  is  the  adulterer ; — and  of  all  this  mass  of  wretchedness  which  be 
produces,  and  of  all  the  iniquity  which  can  calmly  meditate  and  plan  such 
wretchedness,  what  is  the  palliation  which  he  assigns?  It  is  the  violence  of 
his  love  alone  which  he  pleads.  He  is  not  aware,  what  aggravation  there  i& 
of  bis  guilt,  m  that  which  he  regards,  or  professes  to  regard,  as  the  apologjr 
of  it.  If,  by  love,  he  mean  mere  sexual  appetite,  his  excuse  is  of  the  same 
kind,  as  that  of  the  common  robber,  who  should  think,  that  he  had  given  a 
moral  justification  of  his  rapacity,  by  describing  the  debaucheries  which  it 
enabled  him  to  pursue,  and  die  difficulty  which,  without  his  thefts,  he  should 
feel,  in  visiting  as  frequently  the  tavern  and  the  brodiel.  And  if,  by  the  love 
which  is  asserted,  be  meant  an  aflection  more  worthy  of  that  narae-^whal 
are  we  to  think  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  who,  to  gratify  his  own  lust,  is 
eager  to  plunge  into  guilt  and  wretchedness  the  very  being  whom  he  pro* 
fesses  to  regard  with  an  interest,  which  should  have  led  him,  if  sincere,  to 
expose  himself  to  every  thing  but  guilt,  to  save  her  from  misery,  like  that 
which  he  is  intentionally  preparing  for  her  }  To  speak  ofaffectian^  therefore, 
or  of  feelings  to  which  he  dares  to  give  the  name  of  affection,  is,  on  his  part, 
to  double  his  crime.  It  is  to  confess,  that,  while  he  is  not  merely  regardless 
of  the  happiness  of  the  husband  whom  he  robs,  but  equally  regardless  of  the 
happiness  of  her  of  whom  he  robs  him,  he  is  as  completely  and  brutally  selfish, 
in  his  lovej  as  he  could  be  in  his  indifference  or  his  iiafrecl ;->-«nd  that  the. 
peace,  and  honour,  and  virtue  of  the  being,  whom  he  professes  to  Regard  as 
the  dearest  to  him  m  existence,  are,  therefore,  as  nothing,  when  be  must 
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either  sacnfice  themj  or  make  a  sacrifice  which  is  far  more  painful  to 
of  one  of  his  own  desires. 

Iq  the  present  state  of  manners, — ^in  which,  at  least  among  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society,  there  is  so  very  little  of  what  was  once  considered  as  domes- 
tic life,  and  in  the  place  of  its  simple  unpretending  enjoyments,  such  constant 
and  close  succession  of  almost  theatrical  exhibitions,  on  stages,  on  which  each 
is  to  each  mutually  spectacle  and  spectator, — to  perform  gracefuUy  their  partis 
as  much  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  unpaid  actors  and  actresses,  in  thisFoluo- 
tary  and  unremitting  drama,  as  it  is  to  the  actors  and  actresses,  od  another 
stage,— *whose  livelihood,  as  well  as  glory,  depends  on  the  number  of  baods, 
which  they  can  render  by  their  best  efforts,  most  noisy  in  applause.   That 
there  is  a  very  powerful  charm,  in  elegant  manners,  and  in  the  lighter  do- 
quenee  of  conversation,  which  can  adapt  itself  readily  to  every  subject,  froii] 
the  statesmanship  of  the  day  to  the  flower  or  the  feather,  J  am  far  froii)  de- 
nying,— and  tliat,  even  in  a  moral  view,  from  the  influence  which  it  gives  to 
the  opinions  of  the  individual,  and  the  easy  happiness  which  it  spreads  to  all 
around  him,  this  excellence,  frivolous  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  to  be  despised, 
•—however  humble  and  comparatively  insignificant  it  must  always  be  rated, 
when  placed  in  the  scale  of  merit  with  nobler  wisdom,  or  still  nobler  excel- 
lence of  the  heart.     One  great  evil  of  this  system  of  universal  display,  how- 
ever, and  of  the  familiar  and  sprighdy  levities  which  it  involves,  is,  that, 
where  this  gay  excellence  is  of  high  value,  the  praise  of  it  must  be  sought 
from  all.    To  all  alike  must  be  paid  those  gallantries  of  manners,  which  all 
alike  are  to  admire.    The  wedded  and  the  unwedded  may  thus  be  said  to 
live  in  a  constant  interchange  of  symbols  of  affection,  which,  though  under- 
stood to  be  mere  symbols,  may  yet,  as  symbols,  excite  that  very  affection 
which  they  were  neyet  seriously  intended  to  awake.     Nor  is  this  all.  h 
the  eagerness  for  general  admiration,  there  may  be  a  wish  to  excite  feel- 
ings, that,   without  amounting  to  love,  may  approach  love,  in  the  beait 
that  is  already  the  property  of  another ; — an  assiduity  of  attention,  which, 
though  there  may  be  no  tliought  of  leading  the  way  to  absolute  iofde- 
lity,  has  a  great  portion  of  the  guilt  of  adultery  itself,  and  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minor  species  of  it ;  since  its  object  is  to  excite  a  peculiar  ad- 
miradon,  which  cannot  be  felt,  without  some  estrangement,  or  tendency  to  es- 
trangement, of  conjugal  regard.    In  this  way,  mdeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
more  disquietude  of  domestic  happiness  has  been  produced  upon  the  whole, 
than  by  adultery  itself, — and  produced  in  bosoms  diat  would  have  shrunk  in- 
dignantly from  the  solicitations  of  the  adulterer. 

The  next  species  of  general  duty,  to  which  we  have  to  proceed,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  character  of  others. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  which  we  may  occasion  to  any  one,  by  wounding 
his  reputation,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  advantages  which  a  pure 
and  honourable  character  directly  affords.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count also,  the  value,  above  even  its  high  intrinsic  excellence,  which  erery 
individual  from  the  very  consdtution  of  our  common  nature, — as  explained 
to  you  in  a  former  part  of  the  course,  when  I  treated  of  the  desire  of  fatne- 
is  led  to  attach  to  it.  The  conscience  of  the  virtuous  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  sufficient  to  itself.  It  cannot  be  unhappy,  while  afflictions  are 
all  from  without,  and  there  is  no  self-reproach  within,  to  lay  open  the  bosom 
to  their  cruel  power ;  yet,  even  to  the  virtuous,  the  approving  voice  ofibo* 
who  are  moving  along  with  them  in  their  earthly  path,  is  one  of  the  most 
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pleasing  accessions  which  their  happiness  can  receive ;  and  to  rob  them  of 
this  voice,  or  to  convert  it  bto  imhniurs  or  whispers  of  reprehension,  is  to  do 
aU  the  evil  which  malice,  that  cannot  rob  them  of  the  consciousness  of  merit 
itself,  is  able  to  effect.  The  consciousness  itself,  indeed,  is  happily  not  with- 
in the  power  of  the  calumniator.  But  if  it  were  within  his  power,  who  can 
doubt  that  that  power  would  be  gladly  exercised  ; — that  he  who  defames  at 
the  risk  of  detection,  would,  if  the  virtues  of  others  were  submitted  to  bis  will, 
prevent  all  peril  of  this  kind,  by  tearing  from  the  heart  every  virtue,  of  which 
he  must  now  be  content  with  denying  the  existence, — and  thus  at  once  con- 
sign his  victim  to  ignominy,  and  rob  him  of  its  only  consolation  f  So  hateful, 
indeed,  to  the  wicked,  is  the  very  thought  of  moral  excellence,  that,  if  even 
one  of  the  many  slanderers  with  whom  society  is  filled,  had  this  tremendous 
power,  there  might  not  be  a  single  virtue  remaining  on  the  earth. 

The  evil,  however,  which  calumny  can  do  to  those  whose  virtue  is  scarce- 
ly in  need  of  any  support  from  public  approbation,  is  slight,  when  compared 
with  the  evil  which  it  may  produce  to  those,  whose  weaker  virtue  is  mixed 
with  much  imperfection,  that  affi)rds  an  easy  pretext  for  censure,  ^ven  when 
censure  is  unmerited ;  while  the  loss  of  the  encouraging  regard  of  others  is 
more  injurious,  when  withheld  from  frailU",  that,  even  when  it  wishes  to  do 
what  is  worthy  of  praise,  is  too  readv  to  fall,  without  the  support  to  which  it 
clings.  The  real  imperfections  of  mankind  are,  therefore,  delightful  to  the 
heart  of  the  slanderer,  who  sees  in  them  only  a  warrant  for  all  those  addi- 
tional charges  of  guilt  or  error,  which  it  may  be  his  interest  to  add  to  the  real 
amount.  They  are  the  elements  of  the  poison  which  he  prepares, — without 
which,  he  would  have  as  litde  power  to  doud  the  moral  scene,  as  the  en- 
chantresses of  ancient  fable  would  have  had  to  obscure  the  sun,  or  bring 
down  the  moon  from  the  sky,  without  the  baleful  herbs  that  were  essential  to 
the  incantation. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  will  not  say  only  to  love  the  good,  but  even  with  our  indig- 
nation against  the  wicked,  to  mix  some  portion  of  pity,— *that  pity  which  would 
lead  us  always  to  wish,  that  even  their  names  could  slill  be  added  to  the  list  of 
the  virtuous.  If  such  be  our  duty  then,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those,  who, 
far  from  pitying  the  wicked,  would  gladly  double  all  their  atrocities;  and 
who,  still  farther  from  loving  the  good,  would  point  them  out,  as  the  wicked, 
to  public  execration  ?  There  is  one  species  of  atrocity,  indeed,  which  such 
malignant  industry  does  not  fail  to  render  clear,  but  it  would  be  well  for  him 
who  exhibits  it,  if  that  guilt  were  the  guilt  of  others. 

**  He  of  whom  you  delight  to  speak  evil,"  says  a  sententious  French  mo- 
ralist, ^'may  become  acquainted  with  what  you  have  said,  and  he  will  be 
your  enemy ;  he  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  it,  and,  even  though  what  you 
have  said  were  true,  you  would  still  have  to  reproach  yourself  with  the  mean- 
ness of  attacking  one  who  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  If  scan- 
dal is  to  be  secret,  it  is  the  crime  of  a  coward ;  if  it  is  to  become  known,  it  is 
the  crime  of  a  niadman."*  The  moral  dilemma  in  this  argument,  is,  indeed, 
addressed  to  one  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  still  a  love  of  virtue  in  gene- 
ral, and  a  detestation  of  that  which  it  would  be  cowardly  to  do ;  but  even 
those,  who  are  insensible  to  the  better  motive,  may  feel,  at  least,  the  force 
of  the  selfish  one;  and  if  the  secret  history  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  malig- 
nant were  known,  and  the  feelings  also  known,  with  which  they  are  univer- 
sally regarded, — ^it  would   appear,  in  the  estimate  of  all  which  is  gained  and 
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aD  which  islost,  that  detraction  is  trdy  madness  or  fdly,  as  much  as  it  is 
guilt 

But,  if  the  tale  we  love  to  whisper  be  just,  can  it  be  a  crime  to  lament  over 
guih  that  is  real !  It  is  not  a  crime  to  lament  over  guilt,  if  we  do  lament  of^ 
it.  But  if  we  do  truly  lament  over  the  probable  appearances  of  it,  we  shall 
not  be  very  eager  to  circulate  a  doubt  that  may  be  injurious,  till  we  have  rea- 
son ourselves,  not  to  doubt  merely,  but  to  believe.  1  do  not  wish  to  recom- 
mend that  weakness  of  humanity,  which,  in  the  world,  often  passes  current 
for  virtue,  though  it  implies  rather  a  defect  of  moral  feeling,  than  any  refine- 
ment of  it,— -or  which,  at  least,  if  it  be  virtue,  is  a  virtue  that  can  bear  of  op- 
pression, and  even  witness  it,  without  feeling  indignation  against  the  oppres- 
sor ;  and  which  rather  would  see  a  thousand  repetitions  of  the  injury,  than 
give  to  the  wicked  the  name  and  the  odium  which  he  deserves.  When 
crimes  are  walkine  secredy  in  darkness,  as  much  as  when  they  present  them- 
selves proudly  in  the  very  sunshine  of  day,  it  is  our  duty,  to  the  innocent  who 
have  suflfered,  to  give  to  them  the  consolation  of  our  sympathy,  in  the  indig- 
nant feeling  of  their  wrongs, — as  it  is  our  duty  to  the  innocent  who  may  sufier, 
to  call  to  tnem  to  beware.  Even  in  denouncing  guilt,  however,  the  office 
which  we  exercise  is  an  office  of  duty,  not  of  pfeoncre.  It  b  to  be  exercised, 
not  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  rejoices  in  discovering  something  which  he 
may  condemn ;  but  with  the  sorrow  of  a  k>ver  of  human  kind,  who  is  forced 
to  add  another  moral  ill,  to  the  catalogue  of  human  delinquencies.  Such 
are  the  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  even  when  the  vice  which  it  discovers, 
is  of  a  species  that  implies  more  than  ordinary  moral  turpitude  ;  and  when 
it  discovers  only  such  foibles  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion of  human  virtue,  it  will  love  rather  to  speak  of  the  virtue  than  of  the 
failing,— ^t  will  think  not  of  what  the  individwd  is  only,  but  of  what  buoum 
nature  is ;  and  will  not  withhold  from  one  the  indulgence  which  it  must  ex- 
tend to  all,  and  of  which  it  must,  even  on  some  occasions,  have  too  good 
reason  for  wishing  the  extension  to  itself. 

When  the  propagators  of  tales  of  scandal  think  that  they  have  completely 
justified  themselves  by  declaring  that  all  which  they  have  said  is  true,  tbef 
forget  that  there  are  virtues  of  which  they  are  silent,  that  are  true,  as  well  as 
the  defects  of  which  they  speak  with  such  minute  and  exact  remembrance ; 
—and  that,  if  they  were  to  omit  all  notice  of  what  is  excellent  in  a  character, 
and  to  cull  only  what  is  defective,  the  most  illustrious  of  mankind,  withoiit 
any  positive  violation  of  biographic  truth,  might  soon  cease  to  be  illus- 
trious. 

When  detraction  arises  from  envy,  malice,  or  motives  of  sordid  intorest,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  cure  of  the  passions  from  which 
it  springs.  But  though  these,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  be  the  common 
sources  of  defamation,  it  is  to  another  source  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  traced, — 
to  the  mere  flippancy  of  the  gay  and  the  idle,  and  the  necessity  of  filGng  up, 
with  amusement  of  some  sort,  a  conversation  that  would  flag  but  for  this  ever 
ready  resource.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing  is  so  quick  to  present  itself 
as  the  fault  of  another,  even  though  we  may  have  fairly  begun  with  speakmg 
of  his  virtues.  "  What  pleasure,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  can  two  or  three  per^ 
sons  have  together,  who  have  no  mutual  esteem, — ^whose  hearts  are  as  void 
of  feeling  as  their  heads  are  void  of  ideas  !  What  charm  could  thdr  con- 
versation possess,  without  the  aid  of  a  litde  scandal  i  The  sacrifice  of  a  third 
person  is  almost  always  tiie  chief  pleasure  of  a  tete-ortite,    A  vain  idler,  who 
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would  otherwise  be  as  wearisome  to  every  body  as  he  is  weary  of  bhnself, 
speaks  to  men  and  women  of  the  same  character.  He  flatters,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  absent,  their  vanity  and  their  envy  : — ^hethus  animates  their  lan- 
guor :— •and  they  pay  him  in  the  same  coin.  If  he  is  gifted  with  some  ihia- 
gination,  and  can  express  agreeably  the  flattering  things  which  he  wishes  to 
appear  to  think  of  you,  and  the  evil  which  he  thmks  of  others,  he  is  treated 
and  caressed  ;  becomes  the  favourite  of  every  circle,  and  will  continue  for 
his  whole  life  to  cultivate  the  talent  o(  slandering  grace/uUy^^^* 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  a  remark  of  another  French  writer,  to  the 
same  purport,  ^  That  there  is  now-a-days  less  scandal  than  there  was  for- 
merly, because  there  is  mare  play.  Cards,  he  says,  have  saved  more  repu- 
tations than  a  whole  host  of  itinerant  preachers  could  have  done,  diough  their 
only  business  had  been  to  preach  against  evil-speaking.  But  we  cannot  play 
always ;  and,  therefcHre,  we  may  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  widi  a  little  de- 
famation.^ 

The  moral  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  remark  is,  that  what  cards 
may  thus  have  tended  in  part  to  do,  may  be  eflfected  by  other  better  means. 
If  scandal  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  poverty  of  conversation,  it  will  di- 
minish in  prdportion  as  minds  become  more  cultivated,  so  as  not  to  have  every 
subject  of  discussbn  exhausted,  when  the  health  of  the  visitor  and  of  the  visit- 
ed, having  once  been  ascertained,  cannot  again,  with  any  decency,  be  made 
a  subject  of  inquiry, — and  when  the  meteorology  of  the  day  and  of  the  sea- 
son has,  after  a  litde  debate,  been  settled  in  all  its  physical  exactness.  It  is 
to  this  general  increase  of  mental  cultivation  that  the  lessening  of  scandal  is 
to  be  attributed,  far  more  than  to  mere  card-playing,-— which,  even  when  the 
use  of  cards  was  more  prevalent  than  now,  could  affi>rdonly  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  that  were  ever  ready  to  begin  again  with  new  violence,  when  the 
game  was  finished,— with,  perhaps,  a  litde  additional  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
the  bsers,  against  the  vices  of  the  wicked,  and  the  frailties  of  the  weak. 
The  only  true  and  permanent  source  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  faults  of 
the  absent  is  that  interest  in  better  subjectsj  which  enables  the  present  to  ani- 
mate their  conversation,  and  to  sustain  it  in  rich  variety,  without  the  necessity 
of  wandering  to  that  resource,  which  marks  the  folly  of  the  head,  still  more 
than  the  uncharitableness  of  the  heart.  It  is  pleasing  to  trice,  in  this,  as  in 
all  its  other  influences,  the  connexion  of  intellectual  culture,  with  the  virtues 
which  it  not  merely  embellbhes  but  invigorates ; — to  perceive  that  philosophy, 
which,  in  senates  and  councils,  teaches  purer  humanity  to  statesmen  and 
kings,  extend  its  gende  influence  to  the  private  circle,  and  diffuse  a  more 
amiable  cheerfulness  on  the  very  pleasures  of  the  gay. 

The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat,  is  that  of  veracity ^  which  relates 
to  the  knowledge  or  bdief  of  others,  as  capable  of  being  afl^cted  by  the 
meanings,  true  or  false,  which  our  words  or  our  conduct  may  convey ;  and 
consists  in  the  faithful  conformity  of  our  language,  or  of  our  conduct  when  it 
is  intended  tacitly  to  supply  the  place  of  language,  to  the  truth  which  we  pro* 
fess  to  deliver,  or,  at  .least,  to  that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  by  us  to  be 
true. 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  life  is  derived  from  the  use  of  language^ 
and  so  profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language  be,  but  for  the  uruth 
#hich  dbetates-it,  that  the  abuse  ot  the  confidence,  which  is  placed  in  our 
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declarations,  may  not  merely  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the 'mdivi- 
dual  deceived,— but  would  tend,  if  general,  to  throw  back  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  into  that  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emerged,  and  progressive- 
ly ascended  through  still  purer  air  and  stiU  brighter  sunshine,  to  that  noble 
height  which  thev  have  reacBed.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  veracity, 
80  important  to  the  happiness  of  all,  and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temptations 
of  personal  interest  in  the  violation  of  it,  should,  in  all  nations,  have  had  a 
high  place  assigned  to  it  among  the  virtues. 

That,  in  the  case  of  a  virtue,  so  essential  to  the  commerce  of  life,  man 
should  have  been  led  instinetivdy  to  the  practice  of  it,  would  not  of  itself 
appear  absurd,  or  even  very  wonderful,  to  those,  who  consider  the  other  io- 
structive  tendencies  in  our  constitution ;  and  since  all,  in  uttering  falsehood^ 
are  conscious  of  an  effort  which  represses  the  truth  that  seems  to  start  of  it- 
self to  the  lips,  and  aU  seem  to  believe  what  is  told  them,  till  the  experience 
of  frequent  deceit  have  induced  some  degree  of  doubt  in  the  young  listener, 
who  begins  to  be  a  sceptic ;  it  has  been  supposed,  by  many  philosophers, that 
there  are,  in  our  nature,  two  instinctive  tendencies,  adapted  to  each  other,- 
a  tendency  to  speak  truth,  and  a  tendency  to  believe  what  is  spoken. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  with  absolute  confidence; 
since  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that,  whether  there  were,  or  were  not,  sdi 
original  tendencies  in  the  mind,  they  now  do  truly  forma  part  of  it,— (bat  we 
have  a  disposition  to  speak  truth  as  often  as  we  speak,  without  any  positire 
motive  to  be  deceitful ;  and  a  disposition  to  believe  what  is  related  to  us,  if, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  relator,  there  be  no  obvious  interest  in  falsehood, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  itself,  no  apparent  improbability- 
But  since  principles  are  not  to  be  multiplied,  without  urgent  necessity,  Icoo- 
fess,  ttiat  I  do  not  see,  in  the  phenomena  of  veracity  and  belief,  sufficient  rea- 
son to  assert  peculiar  instincts,  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  them; 
since  they  admit  of  a  sufficient  explanation,  by  other  more  general  princi- 
ples. 

That  there  is  a  love  of  society  in  man,  and  a  desire  of  sympathetic  feeling 
in  the  society  that  is  loved,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and  if  this  genenl  'o^ 
of  sympathvwith  our  feelings,  to  which  truth  contributes,  were  alivhichis 
meant  by  the  assertion  of  instinctive  veracity,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ob]e(^  to 
the  principle.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  assertors  of  the  doctrine. 
The  tendency,  of  which  they  speak,  is  an  instinct  addiiiofud;  and  it  is  to  this 
additional  instinct  only,  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer,  are  meant  to 
be  applied. 

If  in  our  inquiry  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  very  origin  of  language,  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  some  want,  or  wish,  would  be  felt,  when  words  were  uttered. 
The  very  motive,  therefore,  which  led  to  the  use  of  speech,  would  lead  to  the 
truth  of  it ;  since  no  wish  could  be  attained,  by  the  use  of  language,  unless  the 
wish  were  truly  expressed.  It  surely  cannot  seem  wonderful,  that  the  expression 
of  tDanis  should  be  sincere ;  though  it  might,  indeed,  have  seemed  very  won- 
derful, if,  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  food  from  a  brother  savage,  the  savage 
had  employed  his  power  of  utterance,  only  to  declare,  that  he  was  not  hun- 
gry. He  might  speak  falsehoods  on  some  occasion,  indeed,  on  tbe  same 
principle  as  that  which  led  him,  on  ordinary  occasions  to  be  sincere,--thati$ 
to  say,  from  the  influence  of  a  powerful  desire.  He  would  have  some  se 
cret  wish  to  gratify  by  the  deceit,  and  having  this  wish,  he  might  say  what 
was  not,  as  he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  was. 
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What  is  true  of  the  savage,  is  true  of  the  child.  He,  too,  has  wishes  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  speaks  truth,  because  the  expression  of  his  wishes  roust  be 
truth.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  simple  laws  of  suggestion,  on  which  the  use  of 
arbitrary  signs  depend,  have  themselves  an  obvious  relation  to  veracity,  that 
connects  the  utterance  of  the  tongue  with  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Lan* 
guage,  as  a  mere  series  of  symbols,  is  associated  with  certain  feelings.  The 
feeling  of  warmth,  for  example,  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  verbal 
sign  that  expresses  it,  than  with  any  other  of  the  various  signs  of  which  lan- 
guage is  composed ;  and  when  we  think  of  this  feeling,  the  word  warmth 
will  occur  more  readily  than  any  other.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  other 
feelings.  They  suggest  of  themselves,  by  mere  association,  the  correspond- 
ing phrases  expressive  of  them ;  and  truth  is  the  result  of  this  very  suggestion. 
AVe  are  conscious  of  an  eflbrt  in  speaking  falsehood,  because,  but  for  this  ef- 
fort, our  feelings  would,  of  themselves,  suggest  their  corresponding  signs ; 
and  we  have  thus  to  repress  the  truth  that  rises  spontaneously,  and  to  invent 
laboriously  the  combinations  of  words,  that  are  in  discord  with  our  belief.  What 
wonder  is  there,  that,  when  we  walk  through  a  meadow  in  a  sunny  evening 
of  aqtumn,  there  should  arise  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  ready  utterance, 
phrases  expressive  of  the  real  feelings, — how  beautiful  is  this  scene,  and  how 
happy  these  cattle  appear, — ^rather  than  phrases  which  have  no  conneicion 
with  the  real  feelings,  and  which  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  readily 
uttered,  because  they  are  not  readily  suggested, — ^phrases  which  would  say, 
what  a  scene  of  ruggedness  and  sterili^  is  this  before  us,  and  how  terrible 
are  those  wolves  and  tigers !  When  the  common  laws  of  association  are  re- 
versed, by  which  things  signified  suggest  their  signs,  as  conversely,  signs 
suggest  the  objects  of  feelings  which  they  signify,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  accounting  for  the  accordance  of  words  and  sentiments,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  peculiar  instinct  of  veracity. 

There  seems,  then,  no  necessity  for  a  peculiar  instinct^  to  account  for  the 
general  tendency  to  speak  truth,  rather  than  falsehood,  independendy  of  all 
moral  consideration  of  the  difference  of  trutti  and  falsehood ;  though  this 
moral  feeling,  in  aid  of  the  common  principle  of  association,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral love  of  sympathy,  is  certainly  an  important  element  in  the  habitual  pro- 
duction of  trudi.  As  little  reason  does  there  appear  to  be  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  peculiar  corresponding  instinct  of  credutUy*  All  which  seems  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  this,  is  the  influence  of  common  experience. 

If  there  be,  as  we  have  seen,  some  very  obvious  reasons  to  account  for  the 
tendency  to  speak  truths  those  who  hear  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  hearers 
of  truth ;  and  tbey  who  are  in  the  constant,  or  almost  constant  habit  of  hearing 
truth,  will,  of  course,  from  the  same  principle  which  directs  their  reasoning  in 
other  cases,  soon  learn  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  what  is  said  may  be  reprd- 
ed,  almost  with  certainty  to  be  true.  It  would  be  as  wonderful  that  they  should 
not  draw  this  conclusion  as  to  general  truth,  from  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  phenomena,  as  that  they  should  not  draw  a  similar  general  conclusion,  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which  a  similar  concurrence  was  dis- 
covered. If  all  men  had  universally  spoken  truth,  all  men  would  universally, 
in  consequence  of  this  uniform  conpexion,have  believed  truth  ;  or  if  we  deny  tins 
consequence,  it  would  really  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain,  why  we  do  not 
put  our  hand  as  readily  in  the  fire  as  in  water,  or  jump  down  a  precipice, 
with  as  little  fear  as  we  walk  along  a  plain.  But  all  men  do  not  speak  truth, 
as  certainly  as  fire  bums ;  and  therefore,  we  believe  in  the  one  case,  mih 
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aome  Etde  doubt»  in  the  other  with  certaio^.  It  seeAas  to  us  more  pro- 
bable that  what  is  said  to  us  is  true,  than  that  it  is  untrue ; — the  probabilitj 
increasing,  in  our  estimation,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  previously  found  truth  to  be  most  exactly  conformable  to  the  declara- 
tions made, — and,  in  many  cases,  making  a  near  approximation  to  absolute 
oeifainty ;  because,  in  cases  of  the  same  sort,  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  dis- 
covered any  disagreement  of  the  fact  and  the  assertion.  That,  even  if  we 
possess  the  instinctive  credulity  supposed,  we  yet  do  not  believe  eveiy  thing 
which  is  told  us,  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  contend  for  the  principle. 
And  why  do  we  not  believe  whatever  is  told  us?  The  only  answer  which 
can  be  given  by  them  is,  that  we  do  not  believe  every  thing,  because  we 
have  occasionaUy  been  deceived  >--and  if  the  doubt  can  be  explained  by 
the  experience  of  the  small  number  of  instances  m  which  we  have  been 
deceived,  why  may  not  the  tendency  to  the  moderate  assent,  that  is  temper- 
ed by  this  litde  mixture  of  doubt,  be  admitted  to  arise,  in  like  manner,  nom 
our  experience  of  the  greater  number  of  instances,  in  which  we  have  noi 
been  deceived  ? 

That  we  should  be  more  credulous  in  childhood  than  in  mature  life,  is  not 
wonderful,  wheu  we  consider,  that  the  probabilities  of  truth  are  always  &r 
greater  than  the  probabilities  of  falsehood, — that  the  discovery  of  many  of 
the  possible  motives  to  falsehood,  on  which  our  doubt,  in  after  life,  is  found- 
ed, requires  an  analysis  much  nicer  than  children  can  be  supposed  to  per- 
form,—and  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  when  uotrained  to  habits 
of  reflection,  to  think  only  of  the  nugority  of  cases,  when  the  number  is 
▼ei^  greatly  superior,  and  to  forget  the  few  exceptions.  The  general  ana- 
logies of  a  language  are,  in  this  way,  made  absolutely  universal  by  a  child, 
as  they  are  in  many  instances,  too,  so  regarded  by  the  vulgar, — who  under- 
stand, indeed,  the  irregular  inflections  when  pronounced,  but  continue,  m 
their  own  discourse,  to  employ  the  more  general  forms  of  terminatioD,  in  the 
pardcular  substantives  and  verbs,  in  which  grammatical  usage  requires  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  rules  of  inflection.  The  child  will  learn  to  dauti 
better,  as  he  will  learn  to  speak  more  idiomatically;  but  sdll  the  too  repikr 
language  which  he  uses,  ooes  not  flow  firom  any  peculiar  instinct,  nor  does 
the  too  reeular  belief. 

The  onqr  original  principle,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  truly  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  of  veracity,— at  least,  the  only  principle  in  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral social  propensity,  by  which  we  delight  in  the  sympadiy  of  others,  is  the 
susceptibility  of  morid  emotion,  to  the  influence  of  which,  in  aiding  habits  of 
truth,  1  have  already  alluded.  We  feel,  that  in  injuring  another  in  his  belief, 
we  are  guil^  of  what  is  morally  wrong ;  as  we  feel  that  we  are  guilty  of 
moral  wrong,  in  iojuring  any  one,  however  slightly,  in  his  person  or  his  pro- 
perty. We  abstain  from  the  one  species  of  injury,  therefore,  as  we  abstain 
from  the  other ;  and  though  I  cannot  think  that  we  speak  truth,  from  an  in- 
stinctive propensity  that  is  independent  of  all  experience  or  reflection,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  speak  it,  in  many  cases,  from  a  moral  disapprobation  of 
deceit,  which  is  itself  the  result  of  a  tendency  as  truly  original  as  any  of  our 
inOineti. 
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OK  OUR  NEGATIVE  DUTIES  CONTINUED  ;-ON  ABSTAINING  FROM  IN- 
JURING THE  VIRTUE  OF  OTHERS— EITHER  DIRECTLY  BY  OUR  SS- 
DUCTIONS— OR  INDIRECTLY  BY  OUR  EXAMPLE ;  ON  ABSTAINING  FROM 
INJURING  THE  MENTAL  TRANQUILUTY  OF  OTHERS. 

« 

In  1117  last  Lecture,  gentlemeD,  in  prosecution  of  the  iDquiry,  on  which 
we  had  entered,  into  the  great  class  of  negative  duties^  I  considered  those 
which  relate  to  our  power  of  injuring  others,  in  three  very  important  respects ; 
— in  the  affection  of  those  whom  they  love, — b  theur  general  reputation,'-^ 
and  in-  their  knowledge  or  belief,  as  affected  by  the  confidence  which  they 
attach  to  our  false  declarations.  There  still  remain  two  other  modes  of  in* 
jury  to  be  considered  by  us,  in  the  two  corresponding  negative  duties  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

Of  these  the  next  in  order  is  the  dangerous  power  which  we  may  exer» 
cise  over  the  virtue  of  another. 

This  power  over  the  virtues  of*  others,  may  be  exercised  in  two  ways,^* 
directly,  by  our  seductions, — indirectly,  by  our  example. 

The  very  name  aeduction  excites,  immediately,  the  thought  of  one  pai^ 
ttcular  form  of  allurement  to  guilt,  to  which  that  name  is  peculiarly  affixed ; 
and  which  deserves  this  peculiar  distinction,  by  the  amount  of  irreparable  in* 
vary  that  may  thus  be  produced,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few  fatal  moments* 
The  remarks,  however,  which  1  made  in  tny  last  Lecture  on  the  crime  of 
adultery,  are,  in  many  respects,  so  applicable  to  this^  as  to  render  superflu* 
ous  any  long  discussion  of  the  evil  which  the  seducer  perpetrates,— and  of 
the  selfishness  which  must  be  in  the  heart,  before  it  eould  meditate  so  much 
evil.  There  is  not,  indeed,  in  simple  seduction,  the  theft  of  afiection  belongs 
ing  to  another,  of  which  the^adulterer  is  guiltv ;  but  there  is  the  theft  of  the 
affection  of  the  individual  herself,— the  yranatrfen^  acquisition  of  it,  by  falser 
hoods  and  artifices,  which,  in  every  other  species  of  intercourse,  would  ba 
universally  considerec)  as  lasting  disgrace ;  and  which  are  surely  not  less  dis^ 
graceful,  when  the  wretchedness  produced  by  the  fraud,  is  far  greater  than 
any  other  fraud  could  produce,— and  is  the  wretchedness  of  one  of  whom 
man,  who  betrays  her  fondness,  was  appointed  the  protector.  Whatever  other 
consequences  may  attend  the  treachery  of  the  seducer,  there  is,  as  in  adul* 
tery» — at  least  in  almost  every  case,  the  production  of  misery  to  more  than 
the  individual  directly  betrayed,  to  a  whole  family  perhaps— that  lose  in  a 
single  moment,  as  if  by  some  sudden  desolation,  or  total  change  of  scene, 
whatever  was  delightful  in  the  thought  of  the  past,  or  a  promise  of  delight 
in  the  thought  of  the  future-;  and  that  must  either  cease  to  love  one  whom 
it  would  be  agony  to  abandon,  or  retain  a  love  that  involves  more  intense  and 
lasting  anguish,  because  it  is  the  love  of  one  who  never  cau  be  happy^  But» 
— though  there  were  no  parent  or  friend  to  share  her  sufilerings,  and  to  ag- 

gravate  them  to  her  by  this  very  participation,  there  is  stiU  the  great  sufiferer 
erself, — the  production  of  present  guilt,  and  future  shame  and  misery,  that 
adroit  almost  as  litde  of  consolation  as  of  remedy,  to  one,  for  whom  the  pro« 
ducer  of  all  this  moral  depravation,  and  angnish  of  heart,  prrfesses  ' 
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which  he  honours  with  the  name  of  lave^ — and  who,  in  the  dreadful  sacri- 
fices which  she  has  raade,  has  shown  too  strongly  the  force  of  that  attachment 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself,  to  render  her  his  victim.  If  it  be  justly 
considered,  as  adding  tenfold  horror  to  the  crime  of  murder^  that  be,  od 
whom  death  was  inflicted,  was  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  assassin,  and 
fergave  the  deadly  blow,  even  while  he  recognised  the  arm  from  which  it  came, 
--^what  weight  of  guilt  does  the  very  love,  which,  even  after  ruin,  still  lingers 
in  her  gentle  heart  that  was  betrayed,  add  to  the  atrocious  selfishness  of  him 
who  rejoiced  to.  perceive  the  tenderness  of  love,  only  as  a  proof  that  his  arti- 
fices had  not  been  wasted ; — ^wbo,  in  abandoning  her  afterwards  to  all  her 
miser}',  regretted  only  the  difiiculty  which  hp  might  have,  in  shaldng  ofi*a 
love  so  obstinate ;  and,  on  receiving,  perhaps,  one  of  those  letters  of  up- 
braiding,—- in  which,  in  the  very  vehemence  of  indignation,  it  is  still  evident 
that  it  is  love  which  upbraids,— could  see  those  gleams  of  tenderness,  with 
no  other  thought  than  that  of  gratified  vanity, — a  conscious  pride  of  attrac- 
tions, which  might  succeed  with  other  hearts,  as  they  had  succeeded  with 
that  heart,  over  which  they  still  retained  90  lasting  a  hold. 

The  period  which  intervenes,  between  the  first  artifices  of  the  seducer, 
and  the  misery  to  which  he  is  ultimately  to  give  occasion,  surely  does  not 
lessen  his  guilt,  as  a  moral  agent,  deliberately  planning  those  very  means  of 
wretchedness.  Let  us  imagine  then,  gathered  into  one  terrible  moment,  all 
this  amount  of  wretchedness — ^the  distraction  of  parents — ^the  tears  of  sisters 
^-the  shame  and  remorse  of  tlie  frail  outcast ;  or  perhaps,  in  the  dreadful 
prc^ess  of  deprayation  of  what  once  was  shame  and  remorse — ^a  wild  ex- 
cess of  guilt,  that  seeks  only  to  forget  the  past,  and  that  scarcely  knows,  in 
the  distraction  of  many  acquired  vices,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  at  the 
moment,  the  anguish  which  it  feels — ^if  all  this  combination  of  miseries  could 
be  made  visible,  as  it  were,  to  the  verv  eyes  of  the  seducer,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  the  instant  production  of  it  were  to  depend  on  a  single  word  of 
renewed  solicitation  on  his  part;  what  love^  I  will  not  say— but  even  what 
passion  that  calls  itself  love — ^in  any  human  breast,  can  we  conceive  to  be  so 
unmoved  by  such  a  sight,  as  to  utter  calmly  a  ^ord  so  destructive : — ^aod  if 
a  single  moment  of  the  miserable  result  be  so  dreadful  to  \}e  contemplated, 
bow  much  more  terrible  is  it,  when  regarded  as  the  misery  of  years — of 
jrears  that,  after  their  course  of  earthly  wretchedness  i^  finished,  con^gn  to 
immortality  a  spirit,  that,  but  for  the  guilt  of  him  who  rendered  it  what  it  is, 
might  have  looked  back  upon  the  earth,  with  the  calm  pleasure  of  those  who 
turn  their  eyes  on  a  scene,  which  their  acts  of  virtue  have  rendered  de- 
lightful ;  and  quit  it  only  for  scenes  which  they  are  to  render  delightful,  by 
the  continuance  of  similar  acts,  or  wishes  of  virtue. 

It  is  this  species  of  seduction  of  the  purity  of  female  love,  as  J  have  said, 
to  which  the  name  is  usually  attached. — But  there  are  vicious  seductions,  of 
as  many  kinds,  as  there  are  vicious  objects  to  be  obtained,  by  tfidous  means. 
He,  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  lessens  a  single  virtue  in  the  heart  of  ano- 
ther, or  introduces  into  it  a  single  vice,  or  increases  the  poi^r  of  any  guilty 
passion,  is  a  seducer, — guilty  himself,  to  tfee  extent  at  least,  or  more  than 
the  extent,  of  the  guilt  which  he  occasions.  The  flatterer  is  a  seducer — 
and,  in  thinking. of  flattery,  we  are  not  to  tliink  only  of  the  courts  of  kii^gs, 
and  of  the  palaces  of  those  who  have  almost  the  splendour  of  kings.  Iliere 
is  a  scale,  which  comprehends  in  it  all  mankind, — a  scale  of  the  great  who 
are  great  to  those  beneath  diem«  as  they  are  little  to  those  above  them  ;  and. 
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every  where,  there  are  flatterers,  because,  at  every  poiot  of  the  scale,  there 
is  some  little  power  or  patronage,  which  can  gratify  some  little  desire  tint 
corresponds  with  the  gifts  which  the  flatterers  bi  flatterers  can  otkt  to  those 
who  pay  to  them  a  similar  homage.  As  it*  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  too  great  to  be  the  subject  of  adulation,  it  would  be  difficult  also  to  find 
one  too  little  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  if  only  we  could  find  one,  still  meaner, 
who  might  look  to  him  with  hope.  Of  the  various  corruptions,  therefore, 
with  which  virtue  may  be  assaued^  flattery  is  not  merely  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  but  the  most  general  of  all ;  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  easy 
to  be  offered,  and  the  surest  to  be  received.  ''We  believe  that  we  hate 
flattery,"  says  La'  Rochefoucault,  ''  when  all  which  we  hate  is  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  flatterer."  It  is  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  blandishment, 
as  has  been  truly  remarked,  to  please,  even  when  rejected ;  and  however 
frequently  refosed  admission,  to  be  admitted  at  last.  "  Habent  hoc  in  se 
naturale  blanditis,  etiam  cum  rejiciuntur  pUtcent :  sspe  excluse,  novisftioie 
recipiuntur."  « 

Flattery,  then,  the  fosterer  of  vanity,  and  often  of  afiections  more  degrad- 
ing, implies,  in  whatever  station  the  flatterer  and  the  flattered  may  be^  a  dit- 
regard  of  the  tirtue  of  others^  which  in  itself  is  no  slight  vice.'  But  the  sly 
bribery  of  praise^  is  not  the  only  bribery,  with  which  human  selfishness 
would  strive  to  seduce  human  selfishness.  There  are  grosser  bribes,  which 
those  who  count  themselves  honourable  men,  and  are  aspiring  to  stations  of 
still  higher  honour,  have  no  hesitation  in  employing,  foir  the  furtherance  of 
useful  tfiee,  A  litde  perjury,  real  or  implied,  is  all  which  they  require ;  and 
they  are  content  to  pay  for  it  its  fair  market  price^  or  even  to  raise  a  litde  the 
market  price,  if  perjury  should  have  grown  moic^  reluctant  than  before,  or 
rtlore  skiliul  in  the  calculations  of  its  own  exact  value.  It  is  painful  to  think, 
that  an  offence  against  public  morals,  of  such  serious  import,  should  be  so 
lightly  estimated  by  those,  who  strive  to  forget  their  own  delinquency,  b  the 
equal  and  familiar  delinquency  of  others ;  as  if  the  very  wideness  of  guik 
were  not  an  additional  reason,  for  ceasing  to  contribute  to  that  which  has 
been  already  so  extensively  baneful ;  and  that  the  first  step  to  the  leeislatioQ 
of  the  freest  and  most  virtuous  nation  on  the  earth,  to  the  noblest  of  all  the 
trusts  which  a  nation  can  bestow,—- that  of  enacting  the  means  by  which  its 
own  tendencies  to  guilt  may  be  lessened,— -should,  in  so  many  instances,  be 
the  purchase  of  a  crime,  or  of  many  crimes. 

It,  however,  the  purchase  even  of  a  few  crimes,  be  an  offence  so  worthy  of 
reprehension,  not  merely  for  the  encouragement  which  it  gives  to  the  venal 
barterers  of  their  conscience,  but  still  more,  for  the  corruption  of  moral 
principle,  which  it  tends  to  diffuse  through  the  whole  community, — ^what 
deeper  reprobation  belongs  to  those,  to  whom  this  general  debasement  of  a 
people,  is  itself  an  object  of  destre,-— who  can  see  millions  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  in  all  the  vices  of  ignorance,  and  know  the  means  which  might 
have  accelerated  their  moral  progress,  and  rejoice  with  a  secret  triumph^ 
that  they  have  been  instrumental  -in  withholding  them.  How  many  nations 
are  there  on  the  earth,  in  which  nothing  is  so  much  feared  by  those  who  have 
the  miserable  charge  of  the  general  servitude,  as  that  man  sliould  become  a  little 
nobler,  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be,  when  he  has  to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet 
of  the  oppressor ; — and  in  which  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  is  dreaded,  as  the 
difllusion  of  that  which  the  slave  cannot  feel  long,  and  continue  to  be  a  slave. 
To  withhold,  for  purposes  of  selfish  gain,  the  means  by  which  the  moral 
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condition  of  a  state  miglit  be  ameliorated,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  injiny  to 
toe,  oonpared  with  the  atrocity  of  which,  the  guilt  of  seducing  to  vice  a 
■ingle  individual,  is  as  insigniffcant  as  would  he  the  crime  of  a  single  assasa- 
nation,  compared  with  the  butchery  of  millions  in  the  massacre  of  a  whole 
nation,— ^f  which  none  were  to  survive  but  the  murderers  themselves,  and 
those  by  whom  the  murder  was  sanctioned  and  applauded. 

The  various  species  of  seduction  which  we  have  been  considering,  have 
had  some  object  of  direct  personal  ^ain  in  view.  The  betrayer  of  female 
innocence  has  previously  yielded  hmiself  to  the  control  of  appetites  and 
passions,  that  are  to  him  what  reason  and  morali^  are  to  the  ^ood  ;  and  that 
mutt  be  gratified,  though  he  seek  the  gratification  of  them  tn  misery  itself. 
The  flatterer  seeks  the  favour  of  him  whom  he  flatters,  and  seeks  it  usually 
fer  interests  without  which,  the  mere  favour  would  be  of  little  value  to  him. 
The  briberies  of  money,  or  place,  or. pension,  present  or  future,  near  or  re- 
niotd,«-^r  whatever  else  can  be  oflfered  to  the  rapacity  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, or  of  all  the  passions  which  avarice  and  ambition  can  gratify, — 
are  not  gifts  or  promises  that  are  gratuitous^  but  expect  a  return  of 
profit  of  some  sort,  to  the  passions  oi  the  briber.  Even  those  who  de- 
ught  in  keeping  nations  in  ignorance  and  servility,  and  whff  care  not  how 
many  vices  may  accompany,  or  flow  from  these,  still  see  the  connexion 
of  serrility  as  an  eflfect,  with  ignorance  as  a  cause ;  and,  perhaps,  would 
have  no  great  objection  to  allow  a  little  more  wisdom  to  a  people,  if  tbey 
were  to  become  more  obsequious  by  their  wisdom,  or  to  remain  even  as 
truly  slaves  in  heart  as  before.  There  is  one  species  of  corruption,  however, 
which  is  exercised  from  a  k>ve  of  the  corruption  itself,  or,  at  least,  from  the 
mere  pleasure  of  companionship  in  guilt,— a  spirit  of  malicious  proselytism, 
which  forms  the  last  dreadful  stage  of  vice ;  when  the  gray-headed  veteralh 
of  debaucheries,  that  began  in  youth,  and  have  been  matured  by  a  bng  life 
of  unceasing  excess  in  dl  that  is  gross  and  depraved,  till  he  have  acquired 
a  sort  of  oracular  gravity  of  profligacy,  among  gayer  profligates,— coDects 
around  him  his  band  of  youthful  disciples,  whom  he  has  gathered  wherever 
his  watchful  eye  could  mark  out  another  victim, — relates  to  them  the  tales 
of  merriment  of  other  years,  as  an  excitement  to  present  passions,— observes 
in  each  the  few  virtues  which  will  need,  even  yet,  to  be  repressed,  the  trre- 
iolute  vices  that  will  require  to  be  strengthened,  and  if,  in  some  ingenuous 
cheek,  a  blush  should  still  arise,  marks  it  with  a  sort  of  joy,  that  almost  cal* 
culates  the  moment  of  triumph,  when  that  blush  shall  have  been  washed 
away,  to  appear  again  no  more.  If  there  be  a  being  on  this  earth  whom  it 
is  permitted  to  us  to  hate,  with  full  and  absolute  detestation,  it  is  surely  a 
human  demon  like  this ;  and,  if  we  could  trace  through  all  its  haunts,  the 
licentiousness  of  a  single  great  city, — from  the  splendid  gaming-house  of  the 
rich,  to  the  obscure  chambers  of  vulgar  riot,  in  which  the  dissolute  of  ano- 
ther order,  assemble  to  plan  the  frauds  or  robberies  of  the  night,  or  US  turn 
to  the  only  uses  to  which  they  know  how  to  turn  them,  the  frauds  or  robbe- 
ries of  the  preceding  day,-— of  how  many  demons  of  this  class  should  we 
trace  the  horrible  power,  in  the  lessons  which  they  are  giving,  and  the  results 
of  lessons  which  have  been  given ! 

With  these  circumstances,  which  lead  to  the  intentional  and  ^Ifii!  cor- 
ruption of  others,  is  unfortunately  often  joined  the  vanity  of  a  display  of 
profligacy,  surpassing  the  conception  of  ordinary  profligates,  or  the  equally 
nurtfol  vanity  of  an  audacious  wit,  that  can  dare  to  jest,  where  others,  ir  diey 
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do  not  revere,  as  the  pure  revere,  are  at  least  accustomed  to  tranbfe,  as  die 
sup^stitious  tremble.  How  many  are  there,  who  assume  the  appearance 
of  this  audacity  which  they  do  not  feel,  shuddering,  perhaps,  with  a  secret 
horror  of  conscience,  at  the  very  epigram  in  which  they  seem  to  have  hem 
gaily  impious,  when  they  poured  out  their  merry  obscenities,  or  still  merrier 
blasphemy.  There  are  other  minds,  which  have  a  due  abhorrence  of  all 
such  blasphemy  when  the  blasphemy  is  in  verse,— who  require  most  rigidly 
that  it  be  m  prose,  and  have  too  great  regard  for  the  virtue  and  holiness  of 
man,  to  aUow  them  lo  be  corrupted  by  the  licentious  iniquity  of  rhyming* 
If,  however,  they  can  invent  an  argument  which  may  logically  make  mea 
miserable,  by  mood  and  figure — ^an  argument,  that^  to  those  wlio  are  not 
very  nice  distingubhers  of  truth,  and  the  semblance  of  tr^h,  may  seem  to 
prove  God  to  be  only  A^rt  of  poetic  personification,  and  virtue  and  immor- 
tality to  be  words  as  meaningless ; — they  have  no  hesitation  in  supposing 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which  the  credit  of  an  epigram  shoiild  notbe 
allowed  to  outweigh,  is  ^et  too  light  in  the  seale  to  be  poised  against  the 
credit  of  any  acute  sophistry,  that  can  be  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  phi- 
losophic dissertation.  They  are  too  wise  not  to  discern,  that  the  evident 
tendency  of  that  which  they  value  only  as  acute,  is  to  corrupt  human  virtue, 
and  extinguish  the  best  hopes  and  copsolations  of  human  aufiering«  But  it 
is  sufficient  comfort  to  them,  that,  if  they  render  miserable  those  whose  virv 
tue  they  corrupt,  they  haire  at  least  not  corrupted  them,  without  the  observ* 
ance  of  some  of  the  most  exact  technicaUties  of  logic. 

Such  are  various  forms  of  direct  corrupnon,  in  which  we  are  seducers  to 
vice.  It  is  not  by  direct  and  intentional  corruption  only,  however,  that  we 
produce  injury  to  the  virtue  of  others.  There  is  an  indirect  influence, 
which,  in  some  situations,  is  not  less  injurious— <Ae  influence  of  example. 

We  are  formed  to  live  together  in  society,"— and,  in  those  who  are  to  live 
together,  it  is  necessary,  for  happiness,  and  almost  for  social  union,  that  there 
should  be  some  resemblance  of  manners,  and  agreement  of  sentiment,  at 
least,  in  the  general  subjects,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  are  equally  involv- 
ed. To  this  agreement,  the  various  humours  of  mankind,  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  different  individuals  of  the  same  society  are 
placed,  would  seem  indeed,  to  oppose  causes  of  divisioathat  are  almost  in- 
superable. By  one  principle  of  the  mind,  however,— the  principle  of  sug- 
gestion— or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  principle  of  association — ^nature 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  softened  down  the  most  prominent  and  ofiensive 
peculiarities.  What  we  have  seen  done  in  one  situation,  is  recalled  te  us  by 
the  very  feeling  of  this  situation,  when  we  are  placed  in  it ;  and,  as  it  arises 
to  us  thus  more  readily,  and  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  of  con- 
duct which  arises  clearly  to  our  mind,  we  proceed  on  it  without  further  re- 
flection, and  act  in  a  certain  manner,  because  others  have  acted  in  a  certain 
manner ;  and  because  we  have  seen  them  act,  or  heard  of  their  action.  It 
is  evident,  that,  in  resolving  to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  on  any  occasion,  we 
must  have  had  a  previous  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  action  may 
be  performed ;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  often  prefer  one  mode  of  action, 
froni  the  advantages  which  it  seems  to  present,  when  it  would  not  have  been 
preferred  in  competition  with  otlier  modes  of  action,  still  more  advantageous, 
but  not  conceivea  at  the  time.  The  wise,  indeed,  on  this  very  account,  even 
when  they  see  good  that  may  flow  from  one  mode  of  conduct,  pause  to  con- 
sider various  possibilities,  and  appreciate  the  diflbrences  of  the  good  and  the 
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hetter;  but  hoiw  few  are  the  wise ;  and  bow  much  more  numerous  thejr  wbo» 
when  any  immediate  good  presents  itself,  do  not  wait  to  consider  whether  a 
better  may  not  be  found.  The  first  conceptions  that  arise,  are  the  concep- 
tions which  regulate  half  their  conduct ;  and  these  first  conceptions,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  similar,  are,  by  the  natural  bfluence  of 
association,  the  conceptions  either  of  what  they  have  themselves  done  before, 
or  of  what  others  were  observed  to  do,  in  those  similar  ^circumstances.  It  is 
impossible  to  will  any  particular  action,  without  having  previously  conceived  that 

Crticular  action ;  and  the  various  consequences  of  various  modes  of  conduct, 
ve  seldom  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  multitude.  They  see  what 
others  do ;  and  their  thought  has  scarcely  wandered  beyond  what  is  commonly 
before  their  eyes,.or  what  is  the  subject  of  common  discour^.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  similar  circumstances  recur,  the  image  recurs  of  what  has  been  thus 
familiar  to  them  ;'and  it  recurs  more  strongly  and  vividly,  because  its  influence  is 
not  lessened  by  that  of  any  other  accompanying  ima^e.  They  act,  therefore,  as 
others  have  acted^  not  so  much  from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  general  senti- 
ment, as  fipom  mere  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  conception, 
that  might  give  a  different  momentary  impulse.  They  see  only  one  path,  and 
diey  move  on,  accordingly,  in  that  only  path  which  their  dim  and  narrow 
glance  is- capable  of  perceiving. 

How  powerfully  the  conduct  is  influenced  by  ^ny  vivid  conception,  is 
shown  very  strikingly,  in  those  phenomena  of  paqic  terror,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  alluded  for  illustration,  because  they  throw  light  on  many  of 
the  most  perplexing  phenomena  of  the  mind.  When  astonishment  is  once 
produced  in  any  very  lively  degree,  however  rich  in  knowledge  a  mind  may 
nave  been,  it  is,  for  the  moment,  like  the  ignorant  minds  around.  It  cannot 
deliberate  and  choose,  because  no  objects  of  choice  occur  to  it.  What  is 
called  presence  of  mind,  is  only  such  a  state  of  mastery  of  the  feeling  of 
astonishment,  and  other  lively  emotions,  as  allows  the  conceptions  to  arise, 
which  would  have  arisen,  if  there  had  been  no  circiunstances  productive  of 
lively  emotion :  and  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  is  the  temporary  want  of 
such  conceptions,  from  the  overwhelming  influence  of  one  livety  emotion. 
The  image  of  what  others  are  doing  is,  therefore,  the  only  image  before  the 
mind ;  and  each  individual  thus  auginents  and  multiplies  the  panic,  by  present* 
ing  to  others  the  ready  image  of  that  flight,  which,  as  presented  to  him  by 
those  who  were  first  to  fly,  had  made  him  for  the  moment  that  cowardly  thing, 
which,  in  hours  of  freer  choice,  he  would  have  conceived  it  impossible  for 
him  to  become. 

In  every  case  of  this  species  of  moral  sway,  then,  it  is  to  the  similar  in- 
fluence of  mere  suggestion,  in  presenting  to  us  a  char  image  of  one  inode 
of  conduct  out  of  many  possible  modes,  that  are  not  conceived  so  distinctly, 
because  they  have  never  been  seen,  that  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  chief 
part  of  that  power,  which  is  attributed,  and  justly  attributed  to  example ; 
though,  to  this  direct  influence  of  the  principle,  must  be  added  various  in- 
direct and  auxiliary  influences  of  it,  in  the  notions  oLmoral  worth,  or  digni^ 
of  character,  of  those  who  performed  the  action  before — or  the  remem- 
brance even  of  accidental  circumstances  of  pride  or  pleasure,  that  may  have 
been  connected  with  it.  When  all  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  the 
suggesting  principle,  then,  are  added  together,  it  cannot  seem  wooderfiil 
that  there  should  be  such  a  propensity  in  the  great  imitator,  man^  to.atorat 
imitation ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  bom  to-day,  should    de- 
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pend  .almost  as  much  od  the  nature  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  sur- 
round him  hereafter,  as  on  die  nature  of  the  mind,  that  is  animating  his  own 
little  frame. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  example  on  national  virtue,  we  are  too  apt 
to  think  only  of  the  authority  of  those  who  are  placed  in  eminent  stations ; 
and  to  forget  the  more  direct  influence  of  domestic  examples,  on  those  in- 
dividuals, who  must  always  indeed  be  ranked  as  individuals,  but  whose  vir- 
tues or  vices  united,  are  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  nation.  The  example 
of  the  great  may  give  the  primary  impulse,  but  the  force  descends  progres- 
sively from  rank  to  rank ;  uid  each  is  affected  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
around  him,  or  a  very  litde  above  him.  The  parents  who  hang  over  our 
cradle,  thinking  for  us  before  we  have  formed  what  can  be  called  a  thought, 
and  who  continue,  during  life,  to  be  viewed  by  us  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
tender  veneration,  which  no  other  created  being  seems  to  us  entitled  to  pos- 
sess,— ^the  comrades  of  our  pastimes  in  boyhood,  and  the  friends  who  par* 
take  with  us  the  graver  occupations  and  graver  pastimes  of  our  maturer 
years, — these  <are  they  who  transfuse  into  us  their  feelings,  and  from  whom, 
without  thinking  of  them  as  examples,  we  derive  all  that  good  or  evil  which 
example  can  afibrd  ;  and  yield  ourselves  more  completely  to  the  influence, 
because  jnre  are  not  aware  that  we  are  yielding  to  any  influence  whatever. 
To  be  frequenUy  with  the  good  is  to  know,  on  almost  every  occasion,  how 
the  good  would  act  in  tha  situation  in  which  we  are  placed, — and  to  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  that  reverence  for  the  action  itself,  as  it  aeems  to  us  recom- 
mended by  their  choice,  which  we  must  have  felt  for  those  whom  we  ima- 
^ae  as  performers  of  it.  Whatever  impresses  on  us  strongly  the  image  of 
the  virtuous,  therefore,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  our  virtue.  The  very  meet- 
ing of  a  great  man,  as  Seneca  strongly  says,  may  be  of  lasting  advantage  to 
us ;  and  we  derive  instruction  from  his  very  silence^  "  Nulla  res  magis 
anirois  honesto  induit,  dubiosque  et  in  pravum  inclinaUles,  revocat  ad  rec- 
tum, quam  bonorum  viromm  conversatio.  Paullatim  enim  descendit  in  pec- 
tora;  et  vim  praeceptorum  obtinet  frequenter  audiri,  adspici  frequenter. 
Occursus  mehercule  ipse  sapientium  juvat ;  et  est  aliquid,  quod  ex  magno 
viro,  vel  tacente,  proficias."* 

It  is  thb  univei-sal  radiation  of  example,  reflecting  h'ght  upon  example, 
which  forms  die  moral  splendour  of  an  age, — ^without  some  portion  of  the 
light  of  which  good  laws  are  powerless,  and,  with  which,  it  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  litde  moment,  at  least  to  the  existing  generation,  how  few  the  laws  may 
be,  under  which  good  men  are  living  in  peace.  **  When  a  citizen  is  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  virtue,"  says  an  eloquent  declaimer  on  morals,  ^'  he  feels  no 
embarrassment,  in  those  cases,  for  which  the  law  has  made  no  provision. 
His  own  heart  is  bis  legislator.  He  has  there  a  species  of  instinct,  less  likely 
to  err  than  even  reason  itself.  A  good  man  divines,  as  it  were,  good  laws, 
that,  as  laiosj  are  yet  unexisting.  It  is  not  so  n^uch  in  the  head,  indeed,  that 
the  true  genius  of  legislation  has  its  seat,  as  in  the  heart;  and  wise  as  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  were,  who  can  doubt  that  they  had  still  more  virtue  than  wis- 
dom f  When  Rome  was  in  peril,  what  was  her  resource  ?  She  did  not  form  new 
laws.  She  ordered  the  laws  to  be  silent,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  guidance  and 
example  of  a  single  good  man.  The  conscienceof  CamiUus  was,  fora  longtime, 
all  the  legislation  of  Rome.  That  Rome,  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist, 
was  already  almost  expiring  under  the  assault  of  the  Gauls.    But  what  is 
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there  which  a  grett  man  eanoot  do,  when  he  is  sure  of  the  ooon^  and  of 
the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizeos !  Rome,  delivered  by  his  arm,  had  no  longer 
a  foe  to  dread  ;  and  with  her  proud  morals,  and  but  a  handful  of  hwSy  rose 
from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  to  march  like  a  Queen  to  the  conquest  of 
the  universe.  The  firmness  of  Brutus,  the  good  faith  of  R^ulus,  the  mo- 
deration of  Cincinnatus,  the  calm  probity  of  Fabricius,  the  chastity  of  the 
Lucretias  and  Virgmias,  the  disinterestedness  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  pa- 
tience of  Fabius— ^these  were  the  best  laws  of  Rome.  A  virtuous  man 
is  a  living  law^ — he  is  more ; — ^precepts  can  only  point  to  us  what  tract  we 
should  pursue, — but  examples  hurry  us  along.  What  a  diflference  there  is 
between  a  law  that  speaks  but  once,  and  Cato  ever  acting !  This  Cato  was 
to  Rome  its  thirteenth  table  of  laws ;  and  without  the  thirteenth,  how  defec- 
tive would  the  twelve  other  have  been  !" 

The  bfluence  of  moral  feeling  is,  indeed,  what  this  author  considers  k  to 
be,  the  supplement  of  the  deficiencies  of  law ;  the  thirteenth  table  of  the 
early  laws  of  Rome,  and  many  volumes  of  statutes,  where  laws  are  more 
voluminous.  The  direct  power  of  example,  then,  in  those  who  sunxKind  us, 
and  wliose  conduct  is  the  first  to  rise  to  our  conception,  in  all  the  similar  cir- 
cumstances,  in  which  ourselves  are  placed,  is  a  power  which  the  unreflect- 
ing can  scarcely  fiul  to  obey.  But  though  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  those,  who 
mingle  with  us  in  the  familiar  scenes  and  •  occurrences  of  domestic  life, 
the  influence  is  yet  referable  in  part  also  direetbff  and  indireOly  in  a  very 
high  degree^  to  the  smaller  number,  who  do  not  so  much  surround  us,  as  Aiae 
upon  us  from  a  distance,— the  eminent  of  every  class,  whose  real  dignity  of 
merit,  or  even  whose  accidental  digni^  of  station,  has  raised  them  to  a 
height,  which  brings  their'  image  frequently  before  us ;  and  presents  k  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  respect  which  the  heart  readily  pays  to  the  one  species  of 
dignity,  and  which,  for  the  peace  and  good  ord^  of  states,  i^  is  necessary  to 
pay  in  some  degree  to  the  other  also — at  least  when  the  dignity  of  mere 
rank  b  not  so  dishonoured  by  the  profligacy  ofnta  possessor,  as  to  cover, 
in  our  detestation  of  the  profligacy,  the  feebler  tides  ol  the  rank  itseK 

It  is  this  moral  or  immoral  influence,  in  promoting  or  injuring  the  vircnes 
of  others — an  influence  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  divest  tfaem- 
sehres,  that  gives  to  th08e,wiho  are  in  any  way  distinguished  above  the  crowd, 
a  fearful  responsibili^  with  which  they  are,  unfortunately;  not  always  soCS- 
ciendy  impressed.  It  is  not  their  own  conscience  only,  for  whidi  they  are 
answerable ; — they  are  answerable  also,  in  some  measure,  for  the  coascieoces 
of  others. 

Componitor  orbis 
Regis  ad  exemplum ;  neo  uc  inflectere  teniua 
Humanofl  edicta  valent,  ut  vita  regentis  ; 
Mobile  motatur  flwmper  cum  principe  rulgns. 

n 

'*  Princeps  optimus,"  sa3rs  Paterculus,  with  a  forcible  brevity  of  ezpres- 
SKHi,  '*  faciendo  docet ;  et  licet  sit  imperio  maximus,  exempio  major  est.** 

In  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  then,  there  is  nothing  private.  His  friendships, 
fab  very  amusements,  are  not  friendships  and  amusements  only  :— -they  are 
puUb  virtue  or  public  guilt.  If  he  think  more  of  the  trapphgs  of  his  state 
than  of  iti  duties, — if  the  splendour  of  some  courtly  festival  be  more  innpar- 
tant  to  him,  than  that  noblest  of  spectacles,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  gene- 
ral happbess  of  a  peacefid  and  virtuous  land,-Hif  the  favourites  of  his  private 
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confidential  hours,*  whom  he  thus  oS&rs  to  his  people,  as  models  of  the  con- 
duct that  is  worthiest  of  being  honoured,  be  those  who  are  known  to  the 
world  ooly  by  superior  profligacy,  and  whom  every  yirtuous  father  of  a  fami- 
ly would  exclude  from  the  dwelling  of  those,,  for  whose  bnocence  he  would 
tremble  if  the  comipters  were  admitted, — ^diere  may  be  virtue  still  in  that 
state ;  but  it  is  only  because  there  are  in  it  principles  of  virtue  too  powerful 
to  be  overcome  by  the  vicious  authority  even  of  the  most  powerful.  The 
guilt  of  the  sovereign,  however,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  *be  estimated, 
not  by  the  vices  which  have  spread  among  his  people,  but  by  the  vices  which 
his  own  conduct  has  authorized  ;  and  would  not  be  increased  in  the  amount 
of  its  moral  delinquency,  though  all  mankind  had  become,  what  he  has  said, 
by  his  example  and  his  favour,  that  it  is  noble  to  be.  If,  however,  a  prince 
be,  mdeed,  what  a  prince  should  be,  he  has  the  comfort  of  knowbg,  that  he 
is  not  eiyoytW,  only,  the  happiness  of  virtue,  but  diffusing  it ;  that  since,  his 
actions  must  be  lessons,  they  are  lesscms  of  good ;  and  tluit,  if,  by  his  exam- 
ple, he  exercise  a  sway  more  extensive  than  that  of  his  laws  or  his  arms,  it 
IS  a  sway,  which,  like  that  of  his  laws  and  his  arms,  is  exercised  only  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world. 

An  influence  so  extensive,  indeed,  belongs  only  to  a  few  of  mankind  ;  but 
even  the  humble  must  not  think,  on  this  account,  that  they  have  no  influ« 
ence.  It  b  indirectly,  1  have  already  said,  as  spreading  through  them,  that 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  is  chiefly  exercised.  In  their  homes  among 
their  friends,^-on  all  those  who  come  within  their  little  sphere,  they  exercise 
power  over  the  vice  or  virtue  of  others,  and  thus  indirectly  an  influence  on 
the  amount  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  in  every  future  generation, 
— 4U1  bfluence,  which  it  is  as  little  possible  for  them  to  snake  off,  as  for  the 
sovereign  of  many  st^es  to  abdicate  his  moral  sway,  and  to  be  a  sovereign 
only  with  his  sceptre  or  his  sword. 

.  From  this  inemiable  influence  of  example,  by  which  every  moral  or  immo- 
ral action  that  is  performed  by  us,  may  have  consequences  that  never  entei^ 
ed  into  our  design  or  our  wish,  when  we  planned  or  performed  it,  arises  one 
very  important  duty, — the  duty  of  attending  to  the  appearances  of  our  ac- 
tions. It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  willed  what  is  virtuous,  and  to  have 
executed  it,  by  means  that  in  themselves  imply  no  immorality,  if  they  have 
been  such^as  might  lead  others  to  suspect  the  purity  of  what  was  truly  pure* 
The  loss  which  we  might,  ourselves,  suffer  in  this  way,  in  our  character  and 
authority,  is  not  the  only  evil,  nor,  in  many  cases,  the  greatest  evil,  of  such 
seeming  improprieties.  We  may,  without  due  care  as  to  appearances,  act 
virtuously,  and  yet  give  all  the  authority  of  our  station  and  character  to  vice, 
— misleading  those  to  whom  our  example  may  have  the  force  of  precept, 
and,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  most  generous  sacrifices  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable,  inducing  the  inconsiderate,  who  suppose  that  they  are  imitating  ust 
to  quit  that  moral  good  which  we  truly  sought,  for  the  evil  which  we  only 
seemed  to  them  to  pursue. 

The  only  remaining  species  of  injury  to  others,  the  duty  of  abstainine 
firom  which,  we  have  still  to  consider,  is  that  which  relates  to  their  rnenm 
tranquillity. 

This,  indeed,  all  the  other  species  of  injury  already  considered  by  us,  tend 
indirecfly  to  disturb.  But  the  injury  of  which  I  speak  at  present,  is  the  direct 
violation  of  the  jieoce  of  othenj  by  our  immediate  mtentional  influence  on  their 
fieeliogs. 
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In  treating  of  the  emotions  of  pride,  particularly  in  the  form  of  that  hau^ 
tioess  which  the  proud  are  so  apt  to  assume, — I  have  already  treated  of  one 
of  the  most  injurious  influences  of  this  sort,  my  remarics  on  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  now  to  repeat.  You  must  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  aim  of 
the  haughty  is  to  excite  in  othersi  the  mortifying  feeling  of  their  abject  inferi- 
ority ;  and  that,  if  they  could  always  produce  the  feelings  which  they  wish  to 
excite,  they  wpuld  not  merely  have  all  the  guilt  of  a  cruel  tyranny, — ^for  that 
they  have,  even  in  their  most  powerless  wishes,— but  would  truly  in  their 
very  effects,  be  the  most  severe  of  human  tyrants. 

It  is  not  the  insolence  of  the  haughty,  however,  which  is  the  only  inten- 
tional disquieter  of  others.  There  is  a  power  in  every  individual,  over  the  tran- 
quilli^  of  almost  every  individual.  There  are  emotidns,  latent  in  the  mind 
of  those  whom  we  meet,  which  a  few  words  of  ours  may  at  any  time  caB 
forth ;  and  the  moral  influence  which  keeps  this  power  over  the  uneasy  feel- 
ings of  others,  under  due  restraint,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  moral  in- 
fluences, in  its  relation  to  general  htppiness. 

There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in  exercising  this  cruel  sway, — ^which 
rejoice  in  suggesting  thoughts  that  may  poison  the  confidence  of  friends,  and 
render  the  very  virtues  that  were  loved,  objects  of  suspicion  to  him  who  loved 
them.  In  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of  human  life,  there  are  human 
beings,  who  exert  their  malicious  skill,  in  devising  what  subjects  maybe  most 
likely  to  bring  into  the  mind  of  him  with  whom  they  converse,  the  most  mor- 
tifying remembrances ;— ^who  pay  visits  of  condolence,  that  they  may  be  sure 
of  making  grief  a  little  more  severely  felt  ;^-who  are  faithful  in  conveying  to 
every  one  the  whispers  of  unmerited  toandal,  of  which  otherwise,  he  never 
would  have  heard,  as  he  never  could  have  suspected  them, — though,  in  ex- 
ercising this  friendly  office,  they  are  careful  to  express  sufficient  indignation 
against  the  slanderer,  and  to  bring  forward  as  many  grounds  of  suspicion 
against  difl[erent  individuals,  as  tlieir  fancy  can  call  up  ; — who  talk  to  some 
disappointed  beauty,  of  all  the  splendid  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  her 
rival, — to  the  unfortunate  dramatic  poet,  of  the  success  of  the  last  night's 
piece,  and  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  modem  taste  ; 
•^and  who,  if  they  could  nave  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  meeting  with  any 
one,  whose  father  was  hanged,  would  probably  find  no  subject  so  attraptive 
to  their  eloquence,  as  the  number  of  executions  that  were  speedily  to  take 
place. 

Such  power  nuai  may  exercise  over  the  feelings  of  man;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  laws  which  can  comprehend  injuries  of  this  sort,  such  pow- 
er man  may  exercise  over  man  with  legal  impunity.  But  it  is  a  power  of 
which  the  virtuous  man  will  as  little  think  of  availing  himself,  for  purposes  of 
cruelty,  as  if  a  thousand  laws  had  made  it  as  criminal  as  it  is  immoral ; — a 
power  which  he  will  as  litde  tliink  of  exercising,  because  it  would  require 
only  the  utterance  of  a  few  easy  words,  as  of  inflicting  a  mortal  blow,  be- 
cause it  would  require  only  a  single  motion  of  his  hand. 

The  true  preservative  against  this  power,  is  that  which  is  the  protector  of 
the  virtuous  trom  all  other  injury — their  own  purity  of  conscience.  It  is  not 
easy^to  excite  permanently,  any  unpleasant  images  in  the  mind  of  one  who, 
in  the  retrospect  of  life,  has  only  virtuous  actions  or  fktuous  desires  to  re- 
member— who  has  wished  to  keep  nothing  secret  from, the  world,  but  the  be- 
nefactians  that  provided  as  carefully  for  the  virtuous  shame,  as  for  the  veiy 
wants  of  poverty ;  and  who,  therefore,  if  his  whole  mind  could  become  visi- 
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bte}  would  be  not  less,  but  mare  beloved.  The  tranquiHity  of  such  a  miud 
may,  indeed^  be  disturbed,  for  a  moraent,  by  the  petty  malice  that  would 
strive  to  awake  in  it,  disagreeable  remembrances ;  but,  even  when  it  may 
be  thus  disturbed,  there  is  no  painful  feelrog  so  likely  to  arise  in  it,  as  regret 
for  that  malice  itself  which  it  disdains,  indeed,  but  which  it  cannot  disdain 
without  some  accompanying  pity. 


LECfURE  L.XXXVI. 

t 

ON  OUR  POSITIVE  DUTIES ;  ON  THE  DUTIES  OP  BENEVOLENCE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gendemen,  I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  order  of 
our  general  duties,  which  are  negative  only — ^that  is  to  say,  which  consist  in 
abstinence  from  the  difierent  sorts  of  injury,  which  it  is  in  our  power,  direcdy 
or  indirecdy,  to  occasion  to  others. 

These  we  considered  under  seven  heads-*as  our  actions  may  be  injurious 
to  others,  in  their  person — m  their  property — ^in-  the  affection  of  those  whom 
they  love — ^in  their  ^eneraZ  character — in  their  knowledge  or  helirf,  as  affect- 
ed by  the  confidence  which  they  place  in  the  truth  of  our  declarations — in 
their  virtue^  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  our  intentional  seductions,  or  to 
the  unintended  influence  of  our  mere  example  ;  and,  lastly,  in  their  peace  of 
mind, — ^which,  as  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  mortifying  reflections,  that  are  m 
most  cases  easy  to  be  excited,  is  in  some  measure  under  our  control, — from 
the  power  which  the  principle  of  suggestion  gives  us  over  the  trains  of 
thought  of  others,  and  con$equendy  over  the  general  emotions,  pleasing  or 
unpleasing,  which  result  from  those  trains  pf  thought,  or  form  a  part  of 

them. 

To  abstain,' however,  from  every  species  of  injury,  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  occasion  to  others,  though  it  is  an  important  part  of  virtue,  is  hut  a  part  of 
it.  Even  in  our  most  scrupulous  forbearance  from  all  the  evil  which  we  might 
produce,  if  this  abstinence,  however  complete,  were  a//,  the  world  would  still 
be  only  as  if  u^e  had  not  been.  There  might  be  before  our  very  eyes  mise* 
ry,  which,  though  not  produced  by  ourselves,  was  not  the  less  an  evil,  and 
which  a  slight  effort  pii  our  part — a  word — a  very  look  expressive  of  a  wish, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  remove.  There  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
means  of  easy  happiness  to  individuals  or  whole  families,  which  required 
only  the  same  simple  wishes  on  our  part,  to  convert  them  into  hapjpiness  it- 
self, but  which  would  be  wholly  unproductive  without  us ;  and  yet,  if  we  had 
no  feelings  which  led  us  to  be  more  than  passively  and  negatively  good,  the 
misery  would  remain  unrelieved,'^nd  the  happm^ss  be  unproduced  or  unpro- 

mated. 

Nature,  then,  when  she  conferred  on  us,  in  so  many  noble  powers  of- 
mind  and  body,  such  abundant  facilities  of  ui^efulness^  did  not  leave  us  desti- 
tute of  the  wishes,  which  alone  could  make  these  facilities  valuable.  She 
has  given  us  a  benevolence  that  desires  the  good  of  all,  and  a  principle  of 
moral  feelings  which,  when  we  allow  an  opportunity  of  being  widely  benefi- 
cial to  escape,  speaks  to  us  with  a  voice  of  reproach,  which  it  b  not  easy  for  us 
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to  «dll.    By  the  one,  we  merely  desire  the  happiness  of  roaokiod— 4iy  die 
other,  we  feel,  that  to  promote  this  happiness  of  mankind  is  a  duty. 

It  is  in  this  latter  aspect,  that  we  are  at  present  to  consider  our  power  of 
being  beneficial,  as  givmg  occasion  to  a  cfu/y,  or  set  of  dutie$j  corresponding 
with  the  particular  species  of  good,  which  any  exertion  on  our  part  can  occa* 
sion  or  further. 

So  important  is  this  duty  of  benevolence,  that,  as  I  formerly  mentioned, 
some  very  eminent  moralists  have  been  ted  to  maintain,  that  whatever  is  felt 
by  us  to  be  virtuous,  is  felt  to  deserve  that  name  merely  as  involving  some 
benevolent  desire, — an  opinion  which  is  evidently  founded  on  a  partial  view 
of  the  phenomena  ;  since  the  experience  of  every  one,  if  he  attend  sufficiently 
to  his  own  feelings,  without  regard  to  any  system,  must  convince  him,  that  he 
has  a  similar  emotion  of  moral  regard,  in  cases  in  which,  the  thought  of  per- 
sonal duty,  as  in  many  of  the  noblest  efibrCs  of  self-command,  was  all  which 
could  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  or  in  which,  though  it 
might  be  possible  to  invent  some  benevolent  motive,  as  what  might  influence 
the  fortitude  of  the  heroic  sufferer,  the  moral  admiration  was  at  least  far 
more  rapid  than  the  tardy  invention  of  the  benevolence.  The  doctrine  of 
virtue,  as  consisting  in  benevolence,  false  as  it  is  when  inaintained  as  uoiver* 
sal  and  exclusive,  is  yet,  when  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  so  many 
enlightened  men,  a  proof  at  least  of  the  very  extensive  diffusion  of  benevolence 
mthe  modes  of  conduct,  which  are  denominated  virtuous.  It  may  not,  in- 
deed, comprehend  all  the  aspects,  under  which  man  is  regarded  by  us,  as 
worthy  of  our  moral  approbation,  but  it  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,-— his  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  all  the  creatures  that 
live  around  him, — ^tliough  not  the  moral  relations  which  bind  him  to  the  great- 
est of  all  beings,  nor  those  which  are  directly  worthy  of  our  approbation,  as 
confined  to  the  perfection  of  bis  own  internal  character. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which  connects  man  with  man,  is  in  it- 
self virtuous,  may,  indeed,  appear  to  some  very  rigid  questioners  of  eoe/y 
feeling,  to  require  proof;  but  it  can  appear  to  require  it,  only  to  those  i^bo 
deny  altogether  the  very  moral  distincuon  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general 
scepticism,  which  has  been  already  fully  considered  by  us.  Of  those  who 
allow  virtue  to  be  more  than  a  name^  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse  to  be- 
nevolent exertions,  the  praise  of  this  excellence, — no  one  who  can  read  the 
history  of  any  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  scene,  whose  life  has  been  one 
continued  deed  of  generosity  to  mankind, — without  feeling,  that  if  there  be 
virtue  on  earth,  there  has  been  virtue  in  that  bosom,  which  has  suffered  mach, 
or  dared  much,  that  the  world  might  be  free  from  any  of  the  ills  which  dis- 
graced it.  The  strong  lines,  with  which  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
concludes  his  praise  of  orfe  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes  of  benevo- 
lence, scarcely  express  more  than  we  truly  feel  on  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  character.  It  does  seem,  as  if  man,  when  he  acts  as  man  should  act, 
is  a  being  of  some  higher  order,  than  the  frail  erring  creatures  among  whom 
we  ourselves  pass  a  life,  that,  with  all  its  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  self- 
command,  is  still,  like  theirs,  a  life  of  frailty  and  error : 

And  now,  Philantbropy !  thy  rays  divine 
Dart  round  the  globe,  n-om  Zembla  to  the  Line  ; 
0*er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light 
«  Like  northern  lustres,  o*er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crown'd, 
Where'er  Mankind  and  Misery  are  found, 
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0*er  bunuDg  tands,  deep  wavea,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard,  journeying,  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank, 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank, 

To  eaves  bestrew'd  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 

And  cells,  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan  ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  fHend  discloM, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  Zephyr  blows, 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health, 

With  soft  assaasive  eloquence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  bands '; 

Leads  stern-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  ffuides  awakened  Mercy  through  the  gloom, 

Ana  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb ; 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife. 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  hiffb 

Wide  o'er  these  eartlily  scenes  their  partiu  ejt. 

When  first  array *d  in  virtue's  purest  robe. 

They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe ; 

Mistook  a  mortal  lor  an  angel'guest. 

And  ask*d,  what  Seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest, 

—Onward  he  moves.    Disease  and  death  retire,^ 

And  murmuring  Demons  hate  him  and  admire. 

The  benerolent  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the  happiness  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  feeling  happiness,  is  as  universal  in  its  efforts,  as  the  miseries  which  are 
capable  of  being  relieved,  or  the  enjoyments  which  it  is  possible  to  extend  to 
a  single  human  being,  within  the  reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes. 
When  we  speak  of  benefactions,  indeed,  we  think  only  of  one  species  of 
good  action  ;  and  cAan^y  itself,  so  comprehensive  in  its  etymological  meaning, 
is  used  as  if  it  were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of  the  purse. 
But  '*  it  is  not  money  only  which  the  unfortunate  need,  and  they  are  but  slug- 
gards in  well-doing,"  as  Kousseau  strikingly  expresses  the  character  of  this 
indolent  benevolence,  "  who  know  to  do  good  only  when  they  have  a  purse 
in  their  hand."  Consolations,  counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection,  are  so 
many  resources  which  pity  leaves  us  for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent,  even 
though  wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  oppressed  often  continue  to  be  op- 
pressed, merely  because  they  are  without  an  organ  to  render  their  complaints 
known,  t^  those  who  have  the  power  of  succour.  It  requires  sometimes  but 
a  word  which  they  cannot  say ;  a  reason  which  they  know  not  how  to  state, 
—the  opening  of  a  single  door  of  a  great  man,  through  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass,  to  obtain,  for  them  all  of  which  they  are  in  need.  The  intrepid 
support  of  a  disinterested  virtue  is,  in  such  cases,  able  to  remove  an  infinity  of 
obstacles  :  and  the  eloquence  of  a  single  good  man,  in  the  cause  of  the  injur- 
ed, can  appal  tyranny  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  power. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  in  the  heart  those  genuine  wishes  of  diffusive  good, 
which  are  never  long  absent  from  the  heart  of  the  virtuous,  there  will  not  long 
be  wanting  occasions  of  exertion.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  eye,  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  search  of  objects  of  generous  regard,  to  look  around 
without  the  discovery  of  something  which  may  be  remedied,  or  something 
which  may  be  improved ;  and  in  relieving  some  misery,  or  producing  or 
spreading  some  happiness,  the  good  man  will  already  have  effected  his  de- 

•  Bot  Gar.  Canto  U.  v.  439—472. 
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lightful  purpose,  Before  others  would  even  have  imagioed  that  there  was  aoy 
good  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  to  attempt  to  examine,  with  any  minuteness 
of  analysis,  the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence  may  be  usefully  exerted. 
In  considering  the  species  of  injury,  that  give  rise  to  our  duties  of  a  negative 
order,  I  have  in  some  measure  considered  our  positive  duties  also  ;  since  to 
abstain  from  injuring,  and  to  wish  to  promote  the  good  which  we  have  thus 
forborne  to  lessen,  are,  in  spirit,  results  of  the  same  species  of  benevolent  re- 
gard, and  of  the  same  moral  principle,  that  commands  us  to  further  the  hap- 
piness, which  it  would  be  vice,  by  any  conduct  of  ours,  to  diminish. 

To  pass  slightly  over  these  objects  of  sopial  regard,  then,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  before  considered — the  benevolent  man  will  be  eager  to  re- 
lieve every  fprm  o( personal  suffering.     Public  institutions  arise,  by  bis  zeal, 
for  receiving  the  sick,  who  have  no  home,  or  a  home  which  it  is  almost  sick- 
ness to  inhabit,  and  for  restoring  them  in  health,  to  those  active  employmeots 
of  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  incapable.    In  the  humblest  ranb 
of  life,  when  no  other  aid  can  be  given  by  the  generous  poor,  than  that  which 
their  attendance  and  sympathy  administer,  this  aid  they  never  hesitate  to  af- 
ford.   When  their  own  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  they  often  give  the  hours 
of  a  night,  that  is  to  terminate  in  a  renewed  call  to  their  fatiguing  occupatioDSY 
—not  to  die  repose,  which  their  exhausted  strength  might  seem  to  demand,— 
but  to  a  watchful  anxiety  around  tl^e  bed  of  some  feverish  sufferer,  who  is 
scarcely  sufficiendy  conscious  of  what  is  around  him,  to  thank  them  for  their 
care,  and  whose  look  of  squalid  wretchedness,  seems  to  be  only  death  beguo, 
and  the  infection  of  death,  to  all  who  gaze  upon  it.    The  same  benevolence* 
which  prompts  to  the  succour  of  the  tn/irm,  prompts  to  the  succour  also  of 
the  inaigefit.    Though  charity  is  not  mere  pecuniary  aid,  pecuniaiy  aid, 
when  such  aid  is  needed,  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful,  because  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  in  its  application,  of  all  the  services  of  charity.    Nor  is  it  va- 
luable, only  for  the  temporary  relief  which  it  affords  to  sufieriogs,  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  relieved.     It  has  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  office. 
It  brings  together  those  whose  union  seems  necessary  for  general  hapiMoess, 
and  almost  for  explaining  die  purposes  of  Heaven,  in  the  present  system  of 
things.    There  are  every  where  the  rich,  who  have  means  of  comfort  which 
they  know  not  how  to  erg'oy,  and  scarcely  how  to  waste  ; — and  every  where 
some,  who  are  poor  without  guilt  on  their  part,  or  at  least  rather  gu3ty  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  than  poor  because  they  are  guilty.    All  which  seems 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  both,  is,  that  they  should  be  brought  tog^ber. 
Benevolence  effects  this  union.    It  carries  the  rich  to  the  cottage,  or  to  the 
very  hovels  of  the  poor ; — ^it  allows  the  poor  admission  into  the  palaees  of 
the  rich — and  both  become  richer  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  word,  because 
to  both  there  v$  an  accession  of  happiness.     The  wealthy  obtain  the  pleasure 
of  doing  good,  and  of  knowing  that  there  are  hearts  which  bless  them — the 
indigent  obtain  ^he  relief  of  urgent  necessities,  and  die  pleasure  of  loving  a 
generous  benefactor. 

Such  are  the  delightful  ipfluences  of  positive  benevolence,  in  their  relation 
to  the  personal  sufferings,  and  to  the  pecuniary  wants  of  those,  who,  if  they 
have  no  property  to  be  assailed  by  injustice,  have  at  least  necessities,  the  dis- 
regard  of  which  is  equal  in  moral  delinquency,  to  injustice  itself.  In  its  re- 
lation to  the  affections  of  those  around^  who  are  connected  with  each  other 
jby  various  ties  of  regard,  benevolence  is  not  less  powerful,  as  a  producer,  or 
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fosterer  of  good.  Wherever  tbere  are  causes  of  future  jealousy,  among  those 
who  love  each  other  at  present,  it  delights  in  dispelling  the  elements  of  the 
cloud,  when  the  cloud  itself,  that  has  not  yet  begun  to  darken,  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  have  arisen.  If  suspicions  have  already  gathered  in  the  breast 
of  any  one,  who  thinks,  but  thinks  falsely,  that  he  has  been  injured ;  it  is 
quick,  with  all  the  ready  logic  of  kindness,  to  show  that  the  suspicions  are 
without  a  cause. — ^If  it  find  not  stupicion  only,  l^ut  dissension  that  has  burst  out, 
in  all  the  violence  of  mutual  acrimony,  it  appears  in  its  divine  character  of  a 
peace  maker ^  and  almost  by  the  influence  of  its  mere  presence,  the  hatred 
disappears  and  the  love  returns — as  if  it  were  as  little  possible,  that  discord 
should  continue  where  i^  is,  as  that  the  mists  and  gloom  of  night  should  not 
disappear,  at  the  mere  presence  of  that  sun  which  shines  upon  them. 

*'  The  virtuous  man,''  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  ''  proceeds  without  con- 
straint in  the  path  of  his  du^.  His  steps  are  free  ;  his  gait  is  easy ;  he  has 
the  graces  of  virtue.  He  moves  along  in  benevolence,  and  he  sees  arising  in 
others,  the  benevolence  which  is  in  him.  Of  all  our  virtuous  emotions,  those 
of  kind  regard  are  the  most  readily  imitated.  To  feel  them  is  to  inspire 
them ;  to  see  them  is  to  partake  them.  Are  they  in  your  heart  ? — ^they'  are 
in  your  looks,  in  your  manners,  in  your  discourse.  Your  presence  recon* 
ciles  enemies ;  and  hatred,  which  cannot  penetrate  to  your  heart,  cannot  even 
dwell  around  you."* 

If  benevolence  is  eager  to  preserve  the-tiflfection  of  those  who  love  each 
other,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  careful  of  their  character ^  on  which  so  much  of  affec- 
tion depends.  The  whispers  of  insidious  slanders  may  come  to  it  as  they 
pass, — ^with  a  secrecy,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  real  secrecy,  but  mere  low- 
ness  of  tone, — from  voice  to  voice,  in  eager  publication ;  but  if  there  b^  no 
other  voice  to  bear  them  further,  they  will  cease  and  perish,  when  it  is  bene- 
volence which  has  heard.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  senseless  and  indifferent 
praiser  of  all  actions,  which  cannot  be  said  to  applaud  any  thing,  when  it  does 
not  know  what  it  is  right  to  condemn.  Benevolence  itself  can  despise,  can 
hate,  can  raise  a  voice  of  terrible  indignation,  when  <!ruelty  has  been  inflict- 
ing bodily  tortures,  or  oppression  torturing  the  soul.  It  is  love,  however, 
which  is  the  principle  of  its  very  hatred.  It  hates  the  oppressors  of  those 
whom  it  loves,  and  it  hates  oppression  every  where,  because  it  loves  all  hu- 
man kind. 

In  loving  all  human  kind,  and  wishing  their  happiness,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  benevolent  should  not  love  also  tlie  diffusion  oi  knowledge  and  virtue  to 
human  kind, — since  to  wish  permanent  happiness,  without  these,  would  be 
almost  to  wish  for  warmth  without  heat,  or  colours  without  light.  In  my  last 
Lecture,  I  considered  the  motives  which  lead  men  to  desire,  that  the  multitude 
of  their  fellow-men  should  be  kept  down  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness ;  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  corruption  of  individuals, — ^those 
who  have  selfish  passions  to  gratify  by  the  debasement  of  some  pure  and 
holy  principle  in  some  ingenuous  heart,  or  at  least  in  some  heart  not  wholly 
corrupted,  that,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  selfish 
gratification  which  they  seek.  Such  motives  benevolence  cannot  feel.  The 
objects  which  it  seeks  are  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  vnsdom  to  pursue,  and 
virtne  to  pursue ;  and  wishing,  therefore,  the  universality  of  such  pursuits,  it 
cannot  fail  to  wish,  in  like  manner,  the  universality  of  the  knowledge  and  virtue, 
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which  would  see  happiness  where  it  is  best  to  be  found ;  and  would  not  seek 
it,  therefore,  where  it  is  often  sought,  in  misery  itself,  or  in  the  causes  of  au- 
sery.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  mind,  that  is  truly  desirous  of  the  good 
of  the  world,  which  can  sincerely,  in  its  very  desire  of  this  good,  recommend 
ignorance  as  a  purifying  principle,  essential  to  the  moral  civilizatioQ  of  man, 
—who,  according  to  this  strange  system,  is  a  savage  only  because  he  knows 
too  much.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  this  desire ;  be- 
cause one  who  is  desirous  ofpublic  good,  must  have  felt  how  often,  in  his 
own  actions,  he  has  injured  when  he  wished  to  benefit,  merely  from  the  wait 
of  some  better  light  which  he  has  since  received  ; — and  must  have  seen  in 
the  history  of  legislation,  still  more  striking  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
virtuous  wishuy  for  die  purposes  of  virtue, — ^wben  a  very  litde  truth  addi- 
tional, might  have  convinced  the  planner  of  much  social  improvement,  that 
be  was  ignorantly  retarding  that  very  improvement  which  the  individual  in- 
terests of  society  itself  would  have  produced  far  sooner,  but  for  the  erring  pa- 
triotism that  laboured  to  urge  it  on  ;  and  that  could  not  employ  its  too  forci- 
ble efforts,  without  breaking  some  of  the  delicate  springs,  on  which  the  beau- 
tiful mechanism  of  its  seemingly  spontaneous  progress  depended.  He  who 
feels  in  himself,  then,  the  importance  of  knowledge  even  to  his  more  enlight- 
ened effi>rts,  to  be  beneficial,  cannot  patriotically  wish  its  light  to  be  obsoor- 
ed ;  or  resist  the  communication  of  any  additional  light,  to  those  few  gleams, 
which  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  in  nations  which 
we  term  civilized,  show  the  multitude  how  to  use  their  hands,  mdeed,  in  of- 
fices of  labour,  but  scarcely  serve  to  show  them  more.  The  virtue  of  man- 
kind, and  the  general  knowledge,  which  invigorates  that  virtue,  and  rendersit 
more  surely  useful,— ihese  are  the  greatest  objects  which  benevolence  can 
have  in  view ;  and  a  benevolence  that  professes  not  to  value  Meat,  and  to 
look  only  to  the  quantity  of  manual  labour,  which  the  hand  can  most  expedi- 
tiously perform,  and  the  bodily  comforts  which  that  more  active  labour  may 
purchase,^-even  though  these  objects  could  be  obtained,  as  well  without 
mental  light,  as  with  it, — is  a  benevolence  that  is  almost  as  little  wortfaj  of 
the  name,  as  it  can  ever  hope  to  be  worthy  of  the  more  useful  distinctioa  of 
hew^eenU 

These  forms  of  benevolent  desire,  in  their  relation  to  various  means  of  hap- 
piness or  comfort,  lead  us  naturally  to  the  wish  of  preserving  that  tranquillity 
of  mind  in  others,  the  violation  of  which  we  considered  last,  in  treadog,  in 
corresponding  order,  of  the  negative  duties. 

The  power  which  nature  has  given  us  over  the  trains  of  thought  and  emo> 
tion,  which  we  may  raise  more  or  less  direcdy,  in  the  minds  of  others,  the 
benevolent  man  will  empby  as  an  instrument  of  his  generous  wishes,  not  as 
an  instrument  of  cruelty.  It  will  be  his  care  to  awake$  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  approaches  him,  the  most  delightful  feelings  which  he  can  awake, 
consistently  with  the  permanent  virtue  and  happiness  of  him  whom  he  address- 
es. He  will  not  flatter,  therefore,  and  speak  ot  faults  as  if  they  were  excellen- 
cies, for  this  would  be  to  give  a  little  momentary  pleasure  at  the  expense  of 
the  virtuous  happiness  of  years.  But  without  flattery,  he  will  produce  more 
pleasure,  even  for  the  time,  than  flattery  itself  could  give  : — ^in  the  interest 
which  he  seems  to  feel,  he  will  show  that  genuine  sincerity,  which  impresses 
with  irresistible  belief,  and  of  which  the  confidence  is  more  gratifying  to  the  vir^ 
tue,- I  had  almost  said  to  the  very  vanity  of  man, — than  the  doubtful  praises  to 
which  the  heart,  though  it  may  love  to  hear  themt  is  incapable  of  yielding  itself. 
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Beneyolence,  in  this  amiable  fomiy  of  course^  excludes  all  haugjitiness. 
The  great,  however  elevated,  descend,  under  its  gentle  influence,  to  meet 
the  happiness  and  the  grateful  aifection  of  those  who  are  beneath  them ;  and 
in  descending  to  happiness  and  gratitude,— which  themselves  have  produced, 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  descending.  Whatever  be  the  scene  of  its  ef- 
forts or  wishes  to  do  good  is  to  the  heart  always  to  rite  ;  and  the  height  of  its 
elevation  is,  therefore,  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  good  which  it 
has  effected,  or  which,  at  least,  it  has  had  the  wish  of  effecting. 

Politeness, — which  is,  when  ranks  are  equal,  what  a£bbility  is,  when  the 
more  distinguished  mingle  with  the  less  distinguished — ^bthe  natural  efl^t  of 
that  benevolence  which  regards  always  with  sjrmpathetic  complacency,  and  is 
fearful  of  disturbing,  even  by  the  slightest  momentary  uneasiness,  the  sereni-* 
ty  of  others.  A  breach  of  attention  in  any  of  the  common  offices  of  civility, 
to  which  the  arbitrary  usages  of  social  lite  have  attached  importance,  even 
when  nothing  more  is  intended,  b  still  a  neglect,  and  neglect  is  itself  an  in* 
suit ;  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  pain  which  no  human  being  is  entitled, 
where  there  has  been  no  offence,  to  give  to  any  other  human  being.  Polite- 
ness then, — the  social  virtue  that  foresees  and  provides  against  every  unpleft* 
sant  feeling  that  may  arise  in  the  breasts  around,  as  if  it  were  some  quick- 
sighted  and  guardian  Power,  intent  only  on  general  happiness, — is  something 
far  more  dignified  in  its  nature,  than  the  cold  courtesies  which  pass  current 
under  that  name,  the  mere  knowledge  of  fashionable  manners,  and  an  exact 
adherence  to  them.  It  is,  in  its  most  essential  respects,  what  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  those,  who  know  little  of  the  varying  vocabulary,  and  varying  usages 
of  the  season.  The  knowledge  of  these  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  such  as 
mingle  in  the  circles  which  require  them  ;  but  they  are  necessary  only  as  the 
new  fashion  of  the  coat  or  splendid  robe,  which  leaves  him  or  her  who  wears 
it,  the  same  human  being,  in  every  respect,  as  before  }  and  are  not  more  a 
part  of  either,  tlian  the  ticket  of  admission,  which  opens  to  their  ready  en- 
trance, the  splendid  apartment,  from  which  the  humble  are  excluded.  The 
true  politeness  of  the  heart,  is  something  which  cannot  be  given  by  those  who 
minister  to  mere  decoration.  It  is  the  moral ^oce  of  life,  if  I  may  venture 
so  to  term  it, — ^the  grace  ofihemind^  and  what  the  world  counts  graces,  are 
little  more  than  graces  of  the  body. 

Such  is  benevolence  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  instrumental 
to  happiness, — and,  in  being  thus  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  others,  it  has 
truly  a  source  of  happiness  within  itself.  It  may  not  feel  indeed,  aU  the  en- 
joyment wliich  it  wishes  to  difiuse — ^for  its  wishes  are  unlimited — 4)ut  it  feels 
an  enjoyment,  that  is  as  wide  as  all  the  happiness  which  it  sees  around  it,  or 
the  still  greater  and  wider  happiness  of  which  it  anticipates  the  existence. 
The  very  failure  of  a  benevolent  wish  only  breaks  its  delight,  without  destroying 
it ;  for  when  one  wish  of  good  has  failed,  it  has  still  other  wishes  of  equal  or 
greater  good  that  arise,  and  occupy  and  bless  it  as  before. 

In  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence  may  be  activej  we 
have  seen  how  extensive  it  may  be  as  a  feeling  of  the  heart.  If  wealth,  in- 
deed, were  necessary,  there  would  be  few  who  could  enjoy  it,  or,  at  least, 
who  could  enjoy  it  largely.  But  pecuniary  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  one 
of  many  forms  of  being  useful.  To  correct  some  error,  moral  or  intellectual, 
— ^to  counsel  those  who  are  in  doubt,  and  who,  in  such  circumstances,  require 
instruction,  as  the  indigent  require  alms, — even  though  nothing  more  were  in 
our  power,  to  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  die  happy,  and  a  sincere  com- 
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miseratioD  of  those  who  are  in  sorrow, — in  these,  and  in  innumerable  other 
ways,  the  benevolent,  however  scanty  may  be  their  means  of  conferring  what 
alone  the  world  caUs  benefactions,  are  not  benevolent  only,  but  bene6cent,  as 
truly  beneficent  or  far  more  so,  as  those  who  squander  in  loose  prodigalities, 
to  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving,  the  sufferers  from  their  own  thoughde^ 
dissipation,  or  the  sufferers  from  the  injustice  or  dissipation  of  others,  almost  as 
much  as  they  loosely  squander  on  a  few  hours  of  their  own  sensual  appetites. 
Even  in  pecuniary  liberalities,  benevolence  does  not  merely  produce  good, 
but  it  knows  well,  or  it  learns  to  know,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  which  its 
liberaliues  can  produce.     To  be  the  cause  of  less  happiness  or  conofort,  ibaii 
might  be  diffused  at  the  same  cost,  is  almost  a  species  of  the  same  rice 
which  withholds  aid  from  tliose  who  require  it.    The  benevolent,  therefore, 
are  magnificent  in  their  bounty,  because  they  are  economical  even  in  bountj 
itself.     Their  heart  is  quick  to  perceive  sources  of  relief  where  others  do  oot 
see  them ;  and  the  whole  result  of  happiness  produced  by  them,  seems  often 
to  have  arisen  from  a  superb  munificence  which  few  could  command  wfaei 
it  may,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  only  from  humble  means,  which  the  posses- 
sor of  similar  means,  without  similar  benevolence,  would  think  scarcely  more 
than  necessary  for  his  own  strict  necessities.     How  beautifully,  io  Pope's 
well-known  description  of  an  mdividual,  whose  simple  charities  have  made 
him  as  illustrious  as  the  most  costly  profusion  of  charity  in  other  circum- 
stances could  have  done,  is  this  quick  tendency  to  minister  to  every  little 
comfort  marked,  in  the  provision  which  he  is  represented  as  making,  not  for 
gross  and  obvious  miseries  only,  but  for  the  very  ease  of  the  traveller  or 
common  passenger. 

"  But  all  our  praises,  why  should  Lords  ODfross ! 
Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross ! 
Pleas'd  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dr^  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? — 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns,  tost. 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, — 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  ana  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  P 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
The  Man  of  Ross — each  lisping  babe  replies. — 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  O'erspread  ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread — 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse — ^neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  A^e  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 
Him  portion'd  maids — apprenticed  orphans  blest — 
The  younff  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  ? — The  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. — 
Is  there  a  variance  ?— enter  but  his  door. 
Balked  are  the  courts — and  contest  is  no  more." 

What  is  it  which  makes  this  picture  of  benevolence  so  peculiarly  pleasing.^ 
It  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  happiness  produced,  even  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion widi  the  seemingly  disproportionate  income, — ^the  few  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  which  were  so  nobly  devoted  to  the  production   of  that 

*  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  III.  v.  849—272. 
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happiness.  It  is  pleasing,  chiefly  from  the  air  of  beautiful  contistency  that 
appears  in  so  wide  a  variety  of  good,— the  evidence  of  a  genuine  tenderness 
of  heart,  that  was  quick,  as  I  have  said,  to  perceive,  not  the  great  evils  only, 
which  force  themselves  upon  every  eye,  but  the  little  comforts  also,  which 
might  be  administered  to  those,  of  whom  the  rich,-^^even  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  them  the  indolent  succour  of  their  alms,  and  sometimes, 
too,  the  more  generous  succour  of  their  personal  aid,-r-are  yet  accustom- 
ed to  think  only  as  sufferers,  who  are  to  be  kept  alive,  radier  than  as  human 
beings,  who  are  to  be  made  happy.  We  admire,  indeed,  the  acdve  services, 
with  which  the  Man  of  Ross  distributed  the  weekly  bread,  built  houses  that 
were  to  be  homes  of  repose  for  the  aged  and  the  indigent,  visited  the  sick, 
and  settled  amicably  the  controversies  of  neighbours  and  friends,  who  might 
otherwise  have  become  foes  in  becoming  litigants ;  but  it  is  when,  together 
with  these  prominent  acts  of  obvious  beneficence,  we  consider  the  acts  of 
attention  to  humbler,  though  less  obvious,  wants,  that  we  feel,  vnth  lively  de- 
light and  confidence,  the  kindness  of  a  heart,  which,  in  its  charitable  medi- 
tations, could  think  of  happiness  as  well  as  of  misery,— «nd  foresee  means 
of  happiness,  which  the  benevolent,  indeed,  can  easily  produce,  but  which 
are  visible  only  to  the  benevolent.  It  is  by  its  inauention  to  the  liide  wants 
of  man  that  ostentation  distinguishes  itself  from  charity ;  and  a  sagacious 
observer  needs  no  other  test,  in  the  silent  disdain  or  eager  reverence  of  his 
heart,  to  separate  the  seeming  benevolence,  which  seeks  the  applauding 
voices  of  crowds,  from  the  real  benevolence,  which  seeks  only  to  be  the 
spreader  of  happiness  or  consolation »  It  is  impossible  for  the  most  ostenta- 
tious producer  of  the  widest  amount  of  good,  with  all  his  largesses,  and  with 
all  his  hypocrisy,  to  be  cormsient  in  his  acts  of  seeming  kindness ;  because, 
to  be  consistent,  he  must  have  that  real  kindness,  which  sees,  what  the 
cold  simulator  of  benevolence  is  incapable  of  seeing,  and  does,  therefore, 
what  such  a  cold  dissembler  is  incapable  even  of  imagining. 


LECTURE  LXXXVII* 


ON  THE  POSITIVE  DUTIES  WHICH  WE  OWE  TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
ONLY— ARISING  FROM  AFFINITY,  FRIENDSHIP,  BENEFITS  RECEIVED, 
CONTRACT. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  concluded  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
offer,  on  the  duties,  n^ative  and  positive^  which  we  owe  to  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  mankind,— on  the  species  of  injury  from  which  we  are  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  abstain,  whoever  he  may  be  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to 
injure,  and  on  the  goodj  which  we  are  under  a  similar  obligation  to  produce, 
to  every  one  who  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  usefubess. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  general  duties,  then,  I  proceed  to  the 
class  of  additional  duties,  which  we  owe  to  certain  individuals  only,  with 
whom  we  are  connected  by  peculiar  ties. 

These  may  be  considered  by  us  under  five  heads :  as  the  duties  which 
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arise  from  affi$iiity^ — ^from  firiendMhk}f — ^from  benefiis  received,  firom  cantrad, 
—-from  cUizeiuhip.  The  duties  ol  this  class,  as  I,  have  said,  are  addiiional 
duties,  not  duties  exchisive  of  any  of  the  former.  We  owe  to  our  relalioDs, 
— to  our  friends, — to  our  benefactors, — to  those  with  whom  we  have  entered 
into  engagements  of  any  sort, — to  our  fellow-citizens,  all  which  we  owe  to 
others,  who  are  connected  with  us  only  as  human  beings  ;  but  we  owe  them 
more  ;  and  it  is  this  accession  of  duty  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

If  the  only  moral  offices  of  which  we  had  been  formed  by  nature  to  feel 
the  obligation,  were  those  which  connect  us  alike  with  every  mdividual  of 
our  race, — whose  happiness  we  should,  in  that  case,  as  now,  have  fek  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  augment  when  it  was  in  our  power  to  augment  it,  and  when 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  this  accession,  at  least  not  to  lessen  its  amouot, 
— it  might,  perhaps,  seem  to  the  unreflecting,  that  a  provision  as  ample 
would  have  been  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  as  that  which  is  now 
so  abundandy  made  for  it, — under  the  reciprocal  kindness  of  a  system  of  rela- 
tive duties,  that  vary  in  force  as  the  peculiar  relation  is  nearer  c^  more  remote, 
but,  in  all,  add  to  the  general  feelings  of  humanity,  some  new  influence  of 
benevolent  regard.  There  have,  indeed,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  phi- 
losophers, or  moral  writers  that  assume  the  name,  who  have  contended  for 
this  equal  'diffusion  of  duty,  or  at  least,  for  a  gradation  of  duty  that  varies  only 
with  the  absolute  merits  of  the  individual,  independently  of  all  particular  re- 
lationship to  the  agent, — asserting,  in  conse<]uence,  that  every  preference 
to  which  the  private  affections  lead,  is  vicious  on  thb  very  account, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  that  exact  conformity  to  the  scale  of  absolute 
merit,  in  which  alone  they  conceive  virtue  to  consist.  It  is  right,  in- 
deed, on  some  occasions,  according  to  this  system,  to  do  good  to  a  parent 
or  a  benefactor, — or  rather,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  a  case  should 
occur,  in  which  it  may  not  be  guilt  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  a  benefactor; 
but  it  is  not  only  in  rare  cases,  that  the  choice  implied  in  the  singling  out  of 
such  an  object,  is  proper  or  allowable — in  those  rare  cases,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  right  to  prefer  to  every  other  individual  of  mankind,  the  same 
individual,  though  unconnected  with  us  by  any  tie  but  our  knowledge  of  iiis 
virtues ; — and  when  he,  with  whom  we  consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly  ocxi- 
nected,  by  the  mere  accident  of  our  birth,  or  of  kindnesses  conferred  on  us, 
— is  not  the  individual  whom,  in  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been, 
in  like  manner,  our  duty  thus  to  prefer,  it  does  not  become  more  our  du^, 
on  account  of  these  accidental  circumstances.  Far  from  being  virtuous, 
therefore,  in  bestowing  on  him  any  limited  good  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  bestow  only  on  one,  we  are  guilty,  with  no  slight  degree  of  delinquency, 
in  the  very  action,  which  we  may  strive  to  cover  with  the  seemingly  honoura- 
ble name  of  gratitude  or  filial  duty.  These  names,  indeed,  are  honourable 
only  in  sound  or  semblance ;  for,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciadng 
them  ethically,  they  are  as  void  of  moral  meaning,  as  the  words  tall  or  shcxt, 
fat  or  thin ;  which,  in  like  manner,  express  qualities  of  human  beings,  whom 
it  may  be  right  to  prefer,  or  wrong  to  prefer, — but  not  the  more  right,  nor 
the  more  wrong,  to  prefer  them  on  account  of  these  physical  qualities, 
to  those  who  may  be  of  greater  merit,  though  fatter,  or  thinner,  taller,  or 
shorter. 

The  errors  of  this  system  of  sole  universal  duty,  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  you,  when  I  explained  the  importance  to  happiness, 
of  all  the  private  affections,-^e  great  accession  to  the  general  good,  which 
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is  every  moment  flowing  from  the  indulgence  of  a  regard,  that  in  thinking 
with  a  more  lively  interest  of  the  individual  loved,  than  it  vrould  be  possi- 
ble to  think  of  a  community,  is  then,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  contributer  - 
to  the  happiness  of  mj^nkind,  when  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  most  for- 
gotten by  it,  in  die  happiness  of  one  or  of  a  few  of  the  number.     The  hu- 
man race,  as  distinguishable  from  families  and  individuals,  is  but  a  mere  ab- 
straction; and  expresses  truly  nothing  more  than  the  very  individuals,  who 
are  thus  at  every  moment  gratifying  and  gratified.   What  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  all,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  private  affections,  is  not  that 
which  we  can  readily  suppose  the  framer  of  a  world,  that  is  blessed  by  this 
very  production,  to  have  formed  every  individual  to  regard  as  vice ;  and  to 
regard  as  virtue  only  the  disregard  of  diat,  with  which  the  world  would  be 
more  happy.     We  find,  accordingly,  the  universal  feelings  of  manldnd  ac- 
cordant With  the  system  of  particdar  duties,  that  is  so  largely  productive  of 
happiness.    In  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  society, 
the  indulgenco-of  the  private  affections  is  considered  not  as  allowable  merely, 
but  as  obligatory, — so  obligatory  on  all,  that  the  guilt  which  would  produce 
every  where  the  most  general  abhorrence,  would  be,  not  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  good  of  the  world, — ^for  of  this,  the  thousands  that  live  around  us,  in  the 
continued  exercise  of  many  virtues,  seldom  if  ever  think,-— but  the  violation 
of  some  one  of  these  private  duties^ — ^the  injury  done  to  a  friend,  a  bene- 
factor, a  parent, — or  even  without  positive  injury,  the  mere  neglect  of  them, 
Id  circumstances  of  want  or  of  suffering  of  any  kind,  which  our  bounty,  or 
exertions  of  active  aid,  could  relieve. 

'  We  are  to  prefer  to  the  happiness  of  our  parent  or  benefactor,  it  is  said, 
the  happiness  of  a  stranger,  who,  without  any  particular  relation  to  fi«,  is  a 
degree  or  two  higher  in  the  scale  of  absolute  merit.  But  why  are  we  to 
seek  his  happiness,  and  wfw  is  it  immoral  to  disregard  it  ?  In  this  system, 
as  in  every  other  system  of  vice  and  virtue,  there  must  be  some  source  of 
the  distinctive  feelings.  It  is  to  our  moral  emotions,  as  they  rise  on  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions,  that  the  theorist  must  look ;  or,  if  he 
disregard  these  he  must  allow  that  vice  and  virtue  are  words  without  a 
meaning ; — and  if  virtue  and  vice  have  their  sole  origin  in  these  moral  emo- 
tions, is  there  an  observer  of  our  nature,  who  can  have  the  boldness  to  main- 
tain, that,  m  relation  to  these  feelings, — ^in  which  all  that  is  morally  obligatory 
is  to  be  found, — gratitude  to  a  benefactor  is  a  vice,  and  the  disregard  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  parent  a  virtue,  whenever,  without  the  power  of  relieving  both, 
we  see  before  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  suthrmg  stranger,  who  is  capable  of 
doing  a  little  more  good  to  the  world  ? 

The  very  feeling  of  duty,  then,  has  its  source,  and  its  only  source,  in  the 
v^ry  moral  emotions,  by  which  the  private  affections  are  pardcularly  recom- 
mended to  us.  To  exclude,  therefore,  from  a  system  of  duty,  the  exercise  of  the 
private  affections,  in  those  preferences  which  are  only  the  private  affections  be- 
coming active, — and  in  excluding  these,  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  that  there 
is  a  system  of  duty y  a  virtue  in  certain  preferences,  a  vice  in  certain  other  pre- 
ferences,— ^is  to  be  guilty  of  inconsistency,  far  more  illogical,  than  the  licen- 
tiousness which  denies  adl  virtue  and  vice  whatever.  To  prove  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  moral  obligation,  this  universalist,  as  we  have  seen,  must  ne- 
cessarily appeal  to  those  moral  feelings  of  which  we  are  conscious,  without 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  speak  of  moral  distinction  of  any  sort. 
For  his  sole  proof,  then,  of  the  virtue  of  disregarding  wholly  every  personal 
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relationship  and  affection,  he  appeals  to  feelings,  that,  if  they  establish  any 
obligation  whatever,  establish  none  so  firmly  as  that  of  the  private  relative 
duties,  which  they  are  every  moment  sanctioning  and  approving ; — aiid  his 
system,  therefore,  if  we  trace  its  principles  to  their  source,  in  the  approvii^ 
and  disapproving  principle  within  us,  is  precisely  the  same  in  import,  as  if 
its  radical  doctrine  were, — that  it  is  right  for  us  to  do  certain  actions,  because 
it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  them,— or  wrong  for  us  to  do  certain  other  actioos, 
because  to  do  them  would  be  right. 

It  is  surely,  I  repeat,  by  a  very  strange  paralogism,  that  he  would  found 
his  assertion  of  an  exclusive  universal  duty  on  the  moral  feelings  of  cor 
heart,  which  alone  enable  us  to  distinguish  what  is  virtuous  from  what  b  vi- 
cious,— ^and  would  yet  contend  that  these  very  feelings  of  our  heart,  which 
are  rising  at  every  moment  in  the  very  conception  of  our  parents,  our 
friends,  our  country,  are  at  every  moment  to  be  disregarded.  But,  even 
though  this  radical  objection  were  omitted,  and  though  we  were  to  concede 
to  the  universalist,  that  the  private  affections  are  not  recommended  to  us,  bj 
nature,  on  their  own  account ;  that  to  our  moral  feelings,  the  equal  sufierings 
of  dur  benefactor,  and  of  a  stranger  of  equal  general  merit,  are  exactly  of  tbs 
same  interest ;  and  that  all  which  is  truly  an  object  of  interest  to  us,  is  the 
amount  of  public  happiness  of  the  great  community  of  mankind ; — stiU,  if  we 
regard  the  general  happiness,  are  not  the  means  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
general  happiness  to  be  valued  at  least  as  means  ?  And  if  the  indulgence 
of  the  private  affections  tends,  upon  the  whole,  to  a  greater  amount  of  good, 
is  not  our  calculating  virtue,  which  should  prefer  always  what  is  to  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  great  sum  of  happiness,  to  rank  as  virtuous  what  is  so 
extensively  beneficial  f 

In  treating  of  our  emotions  of  love,  as  they  vary  in  relation  to  their  dif- 
ferent objects,  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  that  beautiful  arrangeroeof) 
with  which,  in  all  these  varieties,  Heaven  has  adapted  the  vividness  of  our 
affections,  to  our  power  of  being  beneficial ; — the  love  being  most  lively  in 
those  moral  connexions,  in  which  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  most 
frequent,  and  capable  of  being  most  accurately  applied,  in  relation  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  him  who  is  to  be  benefited.  The  scale  of  dtUjf,  which 
corresponds  with  this  scale  of  affection,  and  of  probable  usefulness,  the  ethi- 
cal destroyers  of  private  affection  of  course  exclude.  We  are  not  to  thmk 
more  of  those,  whom  it  is  in  our  power,  almost  at  every  instant,  to  make 
happier  than  they  were, — ^than  of  those  who  are  at  the  remotest  distance  from 
our  sphere  of  usefulness.  We  are  to  view  them  according  to  their  indivi- 
dual merits,  as  human  beings  only ;  the  parent  as  the  stranger,  the  stranger  as 
the  parent ;  and,  when  we  strive  thus  to  view  them  with  equal  afiection,  it  is 
not  difiicult  to  discover  which  metamorphosis  of  feeling  will  be  the  more 
probable,  in  this  one  equalized  emotion.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  look 
on  a  stranger  with  the  emotions  of  vivid  regard,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
as  often  as  we  think  of  those  from  whom  we  derived  existence,  and  what- 
ever has  made  existence  a  gift  of  value.  It  is  far  from  impossible,  however, 
that,  by  frequendy  considering  these  earliest  benefactors,  as  possessing  no 
higher  moral  claim  to  our  regard  and  good  offices,  than  those  who  stand  in 
The  same  relationship  to  any  other  person,  we  may  learn,  at  least,  to  make 
an  approximation  to  this  indifference ;  and  to  regard  a  parent  with  the  af- 
fection which  we  now  feel  for  a  stranger,  more  nearly  than  we  regard  a 
stranger,  with  the  affection  which  we  now  feel  for  a  parent. 
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In  the  wide  commuDion  of  the  social  world,  each  individual  is,  as  it  were,  the 
centre  of  many  circles.  Near  him,  are  those  from  whom  he  has  derived  most 
Irappiness,  and  to  whom,  reciprocally,  it  is  in  his  power  to  diffuse  most  hap- 
piness, in  continual  interchange  of  kindness.  In  the  circle  beyond,  are  they 
who  have  had  Zej5  opportunity  of  such  mutual  benefits  than  those  who  are 
nearer,  but  more  tlian  the  widening  number  in  the  circles  that  progressively 
enlarge,  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases, — and  enlarge  in  expansion 
and  distance,  with  a  corresponding  inverse  diminution  of  benefits  conferred, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  being  benefited.  It  would  have  been  a  system  of  a 
very  different  adaptation  for  the  production  of  happiness,  if  the  scale  of  regard 
bad  been  reversed ;  so  that  our  benevolent  wishes  had  been  more  and  more 
vivid,  in  opposite  progression,  for  those  whom  it  was  less  and  less  in  our  pow- 
er to  serve.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  very  evident,  tliat  the  general  amount  of 
happiness  would  have  been  reduced  in  two  ways, — ^by  the  omission  of  many 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  those  immediately  around  us,  of  which,  with 
livelier  affection,  we  should  not  have  failed  to  avail  ourselves ;  and  still  more 
by  the  painful  wish  of  relief  to  sufferers  at  a  distance,  to  whose  miseries  this 
very  distance  deprived' us  of  all  power  of  contributing,  even  the  slightest 
means  of  alleviation.  The  evil  of  such  a  reversal  of  the  present  scale  of  af- 
fection and  duty,  is  scarcely  more  than  the  evil  that  would  arise  to  the  world, 
from  the  equalization  of  regard  in  the  system  of  universal  duty,  that  excludes 
from  its  moral  estimate  every  private  affection.  I  do  not  speak  at  present 
of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  system,  as  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  strong- 
est principles  of  our  nature.  I  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  its  possibility, 
and  consider  its  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the  world,  in  comparison  with  the 
system  on  which  we  at  present  act.  if  we  are  to  regard  mankind,  only  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  excellence,  as  members  of  one  great  society,  and  to  sacri- 
fice, therefore,  all  private  feelings  to  one  great  public  feeling  that  has  this  society 
of  mankind  for  its  object,  the  equal  diffusion  of  our  love  to  all,  whose  absolute 
merit  is  precisely  the  same,  must,  if  produced  at  all,  be  produced  in  one  of  two 
ways, — either  by  increasing,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  liveliness  of  our  regard 
for  those  who  are  strangers  to  us,  at  a  distance— or  by  lessening,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  liveliness  of  our  regard  for  those  who  surround  us  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  under  tlie  very  shelter  of  our  domestic  roof.  If  the 
equality  be  produced  by  levelling  these  kinder  feelings,  so  that,  when  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  occurs  to  us,  we  think  not  of  those  who  are  beside 
us,  and  who  may  be  speedily  profited  by  it, — but  of  some  one  at  a  greater 
distance,  whom  our  action,  if  deferred,  may  never  profit, — if,  with  a  constant 
moral  fear  of  erring  in  the  allotment  of  our  expressions  of  benevolence,  we 
look  coldly  on  every  one,  on  whom  our  eye  is  every  moment  falling,  in  the 
domestic  intercourse  of  tbe  day  ;  and  reserve  our  courtesies,  our  smiles,  our 
very  tones  of  kindness,  for  some  one  of  greater  absolute  merit,  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  see  before  the  day  is  closed,  or  whom  we  have  at  least  a  chance  of 
seeing  before  we  quit  the  world, — ^it  is  evident,  that  far  more  than  half  of 
the  happiness  of  every  day,  would  be  destroyed  to  every  bosom,  by  this  cal- 
culating appreciation  of  kindness.  It  is  not  a  mere  faint  desire  of  good  to  any 
one,  that  is  quick  to  find  the  good  which  it  desires.  It  is  the  lively  benevo- 
lence that  sees,  in  almost  every  thing,  some  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the 
object  loved  ;  because  the  happiness  of  the  object  loved,  is  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  feels  that  liveliness  of  benevolence.  Opportunities  of  produc- 
ing good,  therefore,  are  never  wanting  to  him  who  is  strongly  desirous  of 
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producing  it ;  and  to  lessen  the  liveliness  of  our  kind  wishes  (or  those  who 
are  around  us,  would,  therefore,  be  to  render  ine£bctual  a  thousand  occasions 
of  enjoyment  or  relief. 

Such  would  be  the  evil  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  peculiar  bterest  wluch 
we  feel,  in  the  happiness  of  our  relations,  of  our  friends,  of  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  us,  by  any  of  the  closer  bonds  of  social  union.  But  the  eidl  that 
could  not  fail  to  arise  in  this  way,  would  be  slight,  compared  with  that  which 
would  arise,  in  the  other  circumstances  supposed — ^if  our  affection  fix  the 
most  distant  stranger  were  raisedj  so  as  to  correspond,  in  intensity,  with  the 
liveliness  of  our  feeling  for  those  immediately  around  us.  If  it  be  our  dunr 
to  wish,  in  as  lively  a  manner,  the  happiness  of  the  natives  of  some  African 
tribe,  as  of  our  friend  or  our  father,  we  must  either  feel  very  little  interest  in  die 
happiness  of  our  friend  or  our  father,  or  we  must  have  a  strong  wish  of  bene- 
fiting that  tribe  of  Africans, — ^which,  as  such  a  wish  must  be  whoQy  inefEec- 
tual  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  continued  uneasiness.  This  would  be  the  case,  even  though  we  were  to 
think  only  of  accessions  to  happiness,  without  taking  into  account  the  absolute 
misery  of  those,  in  whose  evils  of  every  sort  we  are  to  sympaduze,  with  al 
the  quickness  of  commiseration,  which  transfers  instantly,  to  our  own  bosom, 
a  share  of  every  evil  that  is  suffered  by  those  whom  we  love.  Let  us  imar 
fine  a  single  individual,  who,  in  accordance  with  such  a  system,  feels  ibr 
every  wretchedness  of  every  victim  of  disease,  or  captivity,  or  want,  in  every 
nation  of  the  globe,  a  thousandth  part  of  the  agony  which  he  would  feel,  if 
that  victim  were  his  parent  or  his  dearest  friend  ;•— «id  let  us  then  think, 
what  the  state  of  man  would  be,  if  all  the  S3nnipathies  of  his  nature  had  been 
thus  arranged,  in  adaptation  to  a  system  of  duties  that  excluded  eveiy  local 
and  accidental  influence,  and  estimated  human  beings  only  as  huraan  beings. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  no  slight  evil,  if  we  could  learn  to  look  with  total  disre- 
gard on  the  sorrows  of  others.  But  while  there  was  misery  in  the  world,  if 
the  misery  of  all  individuals  of  all  nations,  were  to  be  equally  felt  by  us,— -or 
not  felt  by  us  at  all — an  universal  indifierence  would  probably  be  less  de^ruc- 
tive  to  general  happiness,  than  the  ansuish  of  sharing  so  many  miseries  at  the 
distance,  perhaps,  of  half  the  earth,  which  it  would  be  almost  as  vain  finr  usto 
think  of  relieving  as  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet.  In  proportioning  our  duties  with  our  affections,  to  our  facilities  of 
affi>rding  aid  to  the  miserable,  and  of  affi>rding  happiness  to  the  few  whom  it 
is  most  easy  to  render  happy,  nature  has  consulted  best  for  general  happi- 
ness ;  all  are  every  where  most  active  in  administering  relief  or  enjoyment, 
where  activity  may  be  most  useful ;  and  the  beautiful  result  of  the  nooral  ex- 
cellence of  a  state,  is  thus  produced,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  political  weaMi 
and  power  of  a  state  are  produced, — -by  innumerable  litde  effi)rt5,  that  indi?i- 
duaUy  increase  the  general  amount,  which  is,  at  the  time,  no  object  of  ctm- 
ception,  but  which,  as  it  rises  at  last  from  the  eflbrts  of  aU,  attracts  the  admi- 
ration of  those  who  unconsciously  contributed  to  it,  and  who,  in  admiring  it 
when  it  has  risen,  are  scarcely  aware  that  the  eflbrts  which  raised  it  were  their 
own.  To  hope  to  produce  greater  virtue  and  happiness,  by  the  exclusion  of 
every  particular  duty,  is,  in  truth,  a  speculation  as  wild,  as  it  would  be  to  hope 
to  augment  the  political  resources  of  an  empire,  by  urging  individuals  to  re^ 
gard  not  their  own  profit  in  any  case,  but  the  profit  of  their  thousand  conn 
potitors,  in  the  equal  market  of  industry. 

It  is  not  evil,  then,  for  man,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  wishing  the  happiness 
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of  all  mankind^  he  should  wish,  in  an  eqpeciai  manner,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  him  by  peculiar  ties, — by  those  ties  of  addition- 
al duty  which  I  have  akeady  enumerated. — ^To  the  first  of  these  I  now 
proceed. 

Of  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  duties  of  which  that  relationship  is  the 
source,  we  may  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  under  which  man  enters 
into  life, — ^the  ties  which  bind  together  with  reciprocal  duties  the  parent  and 
the  child. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  powers  of  the  individual,  in  relation  to  the  evils 
to  which  he  is  exposed,  man  is  bom  the  most  helpless  of  all  created  things* 
But  if  we  consider  the  affection  that  exists  in  the  bosoms,  to  which  he  is  tor 
the  first  time  pressed — ^the  moral  principle,  which,  in  those  bosoms,  would  ren- 
der the  neglect  of  his  wants  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,— and  the 
eager  tendency  to  anticipate,  with  the  necessary  relief,  the  slightest  exprei^ 
sion  of  these  wants,*— a  tendency  which  is  instant  of  itself,  and  which  requires 
no  moral  principle  to  call  it  into  action,  man,  we  may  truly  say,  is  bom  as 
powerfvl  as  he  is  to  be  in  years,  when  bis  own  wisdom,  and  the«rigour  of  his 
own  arm,  are  to  be  to  him  what  he  may  count  a  surer  protection.  He  may 
afterwards  speak  with  a  voice  of  command  to  those  whose  services  he  has 
purchased,  and  who  obey  him,  because  in  the  barter  which  they  have  made 
of  their  services,  it  is  their  trade  to  obey ;  but  he  cannot,  even  then,  by  the 
most  imperious  orders  which  he  addresses  to  thp  most  obsequious  slaves,  ex- 
ercise an  authority  more  commanding  than  that,  which,  in  the  first  hours  of 
bis  life,  when  a  few  indistinct  cries  and  tears  were  his  only  language,  he  ex- 
ercised, irresbtibly,  over  hearts,  of  the  very  existence  of  ^^ch  he  was  igno- 
rant. 

This  feeling  of  regard  is  so  strong  in  every  breast, — and  so  simple,  in  its 
relation  to  the  mere  sustenance  and  protection  of  the  little  object  oi  so  many 
cares,— that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  to  treat  of  the  primary  obligaiumy 
under  which  the  parents  lie,  to  save  from  perishing,  that  human  creature,  to 
which  they  have  given  existence,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  perish,  but  for 
the  aid  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  to  it.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  the 
more  complicated  duties  of  the  relation,  in  maturer  years,  that  any  difficulty 
can  be  felt. 

These  duties  relate  to  the  education  of  the  child, — ^to  the  provision  which 
is  made  for  his  mere  worldly  accommodation — and  to  the  expresaon  of  that 
internal  love,  which  should  accompany  all  these  cares,  and  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  feel  them  as  acts  of  kindness. 

That  such  an  education  is  to  be  given  in  every  case,  as  is  suitable  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  to  the  rank  which  the  child  may 
be  expected  afterwards  to  fill,  there  is  probably  no  one,  who  would  deny,— 
however  much  individuals  may  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  edwaiion. 
In  the  lowest  ranks  of  life — at  least  in  far  the  greater  part  even  of  civilized 
Europe, — it  means  nothing  more,  than  the  training  of  the  hands,  to  a  certain 
species  of  motion,  which  forms  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  mechanical  indus** 
try.  In  the  higher  ranks;  it  implies,  in  like  manner,  a  certain  training  of  the 
limbs  to  series  of  motions,  which  are,  however,  not  motions  of  mere  u^tQf, 
like  those  of  the  artisan,  but  of  grace, — and,  in  addition  to  those  bodily  move*- 
ments,  a  training  of  the  mind  to  a  due  coipmand  of  certain  graceful  forms  fA 
expression — ^to  which,  in  a  few  happier  cases,  is  added  the  knowledge,  more 
or  less  extensive  and  accurate,  of  tibe  most  striking  truths  of  science.    When 
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all  this  is  performed,  education  is  thought  to  he  complete.  To  express  thb 
completion,  by  the  strongest  possible  word,  the  individual  is  said  to  he  accoixH 
plished  ;  and  if  graceful  motions  of  the  limbs,  and  motions  of  the  tongue,  in 
well-turned  phrases  of  courteous  elegance, — and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
brilliant  expressions  of  poets,  and  wits,  and  orators,  of  different  countries,— of 
a  certain  number  of  the  qualities  of  the  masses  or  atoms  which  surround  him, 
—were  sufficient  to  render  man  what  God  intended  him  to  be,  the  pareot 
who  had  taken  every  necessary  care  for  adorning  his  child  with  these  bodily 
and  mental  graces,  might  tnily  exult  in  the  consciousness,  that  he  had  done  he 
part  to  the  generation  which  was  to  succeed,  by  accomplishing  at  least  one  in- 
dividual, for  the  noble  duties  which  he  had  to  perform  in  it.  But,  if  tbe  du- 
iiesy  which  man  has  to  perform,  whatever  ornament  they  may  receive  from 
the  corporeal  and  intellectual  graces  that  may  flow  around  them,  imply  tbe 
operation  of  principles  of  action  of  a  very  different  kind — ^if  it  is  in  the  heart, 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  source  of  the  feelings  which  are  our  noblest  distinc- 
tion,— unih  whicky  we  are  what  even  God  may  almost  approve,  and  without 
whichy  we  are  worthy  of  the  condemnation  even  of  beings  frail  and  guilty  as 
ourselves ;  and  if  the  heart  require  to  be  protected  from  vice,  with  far  more 
care  than  the  understanding  itself,  fallible  as  it  is,  to  be  protected  from  error, 
— can  he,  indeed,  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  having  discharged  the  parental 
office  of  education^  who  has  left  the  heart  to  its  own  passions,*  while  be  has 
contented  himself  with  furnishing  to  those  passions,  the  means  of  being  man 
extensively  baneful  to  the  world  than,  with  less  accomplished  selfishness,  they 
could  have  been  ? 

How  many  parents  do  we  see,  who,  after  teaching  their  sons,  by  example, 
every  thing  which  is  licentious  in  manners,  and  lavishing  on  them  the  means 
of  similar  h'centiousness,  are  rigid  only  in  one  point — in  the  strictness  of  tbat 
intellectual  discipline,  which  may  prepare  them  for  the  worldly  staticHis,  to 
which  the  parental  ambition  has  been  unceasingly  looking  for  them,  before 
the  filial  ambition  was  rendered  sufficiently  intent  of  itself ! — how  many,  who 
allow  to  the  vices  of  the  day  full  liberty,  if  the  lesson  of  the  day  be  duly  me- 
ditated ;  and  who  are  content  that  those  whose  education  they  direct,  should 
be  knaves  and  sensualists,  if  only  they  be  fitted,  by  intellectual  culture,  to  be 
the  leaders  of  other  knaves,  and  the  acquirers  of  wealth,  that  may  render 
their  sensuality  more  delicately  luxurious !  To  such  persons,  the  mind  of 
the  little  creature,  whom  they  are  training  to  worldly  stations  for  worldly 
purposes,  is  an  object  of  interest  only  as  that  without  which  it  would  bie 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dignities  expected.  It  is  a  necessary  instrument 
for  becoming  rich  and  powerful ;  and,  if  he  could  become  powerful,  and  rich, 
and  envied,  without  a  soul,-'-exhibit  the  same  spectacle  of  magnificent  luxu- 
ry, and  be  capable  of  adding  to  .the  means  of  present  pomp,  what  might  fur- 
nish out  a  luxury  still  more  magnificent, — ^they  would  scarcely  feel  that  he 
was  a  being  less  noble  than  now.  In  what  they  term  education,  they  have 
never  once  thought,  that  the  virtues  were  to  be  included  as  objects ;  and  they 
would  truly  feel  something  very  like  astonishment,  if  they  were  told,  that  the 
first  and  most  essential  part  of  the  process  of  educating  the  moral  being, 
whom  Heaven  had  consigned  to  their  charge,  was  yet  to  be  begun, — in  the 
abandonment  of  their  own  vices,  and  the  purification  of  their  own  heart,  by 
better  feelings  than  those  which  had  corrupted  it, — without  which  primary 
self-amendment,  the  very  authority  that  is  implied  ia  th^  noble  office  which 
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they  were  to  exercise,  might  be  a  source,  not  of  good,  but  «f  evil,  to  him  who 
was  ut^ortunatdif  bora  to  be  its  subject. 

Coirumpimt  vitionim  exein{|]a  dometticA,  magnis 
Cum  suDcunt  animos  auctoribus.    Unus  et  alter 
Fonitan  bsc  spcrnant  juvenes,  quibua  arte  benigna 
£t  meliore  luto,  finxit  precordia  Titan  ; 
Sed  reliquoe  fu^ienda  patrum  vestij^ia  ducunt, 
£t  monstrata  dm  veteris  trahit  orbita  culpe. 
Abstineas  igiturddronandis,  hujus  enim  vel 
Una  potens  ratio  ett, — ne  crimina  nostra  eequaotiir 
£z  nobis  geniti ;  quoniam  dociles  imitandis 
Turbibus  ac  pravis  omnes  sumus ;  et  Catilinam 
QuocuDoue  in  populo  videas,  quocunque  sub  axe ; 
Sed  nee  Brutus  erit,  Bmti  nee  avunculus  asquam. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia  ;  si  quid 
Turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos, 
Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  infans.* 

Though  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  which  so  many  seek  as  aU,  were  truly 
al), — and  we  ceased  to  exist  when  our  mortal  existence  terminated,  it  witald 
still  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  child,  more  than 
those  circumstances  of  accidental  happiness,  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  it, 
but  ofte^;,  perhaps  as  often,  are  productive  oif  misery  ;•— and,  even  of  the  short 
happiness  of  this  short  life,  how  large  is  the  part  which  we  have  to  ascribe  to 
our  virtuous  af!^ctions,^-or  rather,  how  very  little  is  there  of  pure  happiness 
which  we  can  ascribe  to  any  other  source.  But  when  we  think  how  small  a 
portion  of  our  immortal  existence  is  comprised  in  this  earthly  life, — when, 
amid  sensual  pleasures  that  fade  almost  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  en- 
joyed,— and  wealth  and  dignities  that  are  known  more  in  their  rapid  changes, 
as  passing  from  possessor  to  possessor,  than  as  iFu]y  possessed  by  any  one  of 
the  multitude,  who,  in  their  turns,  obtain  and  lose  them,-— we  feel  that,  amid 
so  many  perishable  and  perishing  things,  virtue^  the  source  of  all  which  it  is 
delightful  to  remember,  is  the  only  permanent  acquisition  which  can  be  made 
— how  completely  must  he  seem  to  have  neglected  the  duty  of  a  parent, 
who-lws  thought  only  of  a  few  years  that  are  as  nothing,  and  neglected  that 
imrooitality  which  is  all.  If  we  had  a  long  voyage  to  undeitake,  it  would  be 
but  a  cruel  kindness  that  should  pour  forth  its  bounty  on  a  single  day,  and 
provide  for  us  only  one  repast,  however  costly.  It  is  surely  a  kindness  not 
less  cruel  which,  in  the  common  offices  of  education,  thinks  but  of  a  single 
day,  and  makes  provision  only  for  its  comfort,  in  that  endless  course,  not  of 
years,  but  of  ages,  on  which  we  enter  in  entering  into  life. 

In  giving  to  society  another  individual,  we  owe  to  it  every  care,  on  our 
part,  that  the  individual,  thus  given  to  it,  may  not  be  one  whose  existence 
may  be  counted  by  society,  among  the  evils  that  have  oppressed  it. 

Gratum  est,  quod  patriaB  civem,  populoqae  dedisti 
Si  facts,  ut  patrie  sit  idoneus. — t 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  country  to  which  we  give  a  new  citizen,  that  our 
gifHs^o  be  estimated,  as  a  blessing  or  an  injury,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  living  offering  that  is  presented  to  it.  To  that  very  citizen  him- 
self, the  gilt  of  existence  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  or  the  greatest 
of  all  injuries,  only  as  his  character  is  to  be  virtuous  or  viciods  ;  and,  whe- 
ther die  character  is  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  may  often  depend  on  circum- 

<*  JuTenal.  Sat*  XIV.  v.  33—49.  t  Juvenal.  Sat.  XIV.  ▼.  70. 
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Mances,  which  Mf^re  almost  at  the  disposal  of  him  by  whom  the  doubtfol  gift  of 
mere  existence  was  bestowed.  ''  It  is  not «  Messing,"  says  an  aocieDt  philoao* 

Eher,  *'  to  live  merely,  but  to  live  well.  Life  in  itself,  if  life  without  wisdom 
s  a  good,  is  a  good  diat  is  common  to  me  with  the  meanest  reptiles  ;  and  he 
who  gave  me  nothing  more  than  life,  gave  me  only  what  a  fly  or  a  worm  may 
boast.  If,  m  the  love  and  hope  of  virtue,  I  have  employed  that  life  which 
my  parents  conferred  on  me,  in  studies  that  were  to  render  me  more  noUe 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  I  have  paid  back  to  them  more  than  I  have  received. 
My  father  gave  me  to  myself  nide  and  ignorant,  I  have  given  him  a  sob,  of 
whom  it  may  delight  him  to  be  the  father.  ^'  Non  est  bonum  vivere,  sed  bene 
vivere.  Si  vitam  imputas  mihi,  per  se,  nudam,  egentem  consilii,  et  id  ut 
magnum  bonum  jactas,  eogita  te  mihi  imputare  muscarum  ac  vermium  bo- 
num. Deinde,  ut  nihil  aliud  dicam,  quam  bonis  artifaus  me  studuisse,  in 
cursum  ad  rectum  iter  vits  dirigerim  ;  in  ipso  beneficio  tuo  majus  quam 
quod  dederas,  recepisti.  fu  enim  me  mihi,  rudem  et  imperitum  dedisti :  ego 
tibi  fiKum,  qualem  genuisse  gauderes."* 

The  neglect  of  parental  duty,  in  the  comparative  inattention  to  tbe  roond 
discipline  of  the  nund,  may  indeed  be  considered,  only  as  a  contiamation  to 
the  ofipring,  of  the  errors  which  influence  the  parent  in  conduct  that  relates 
wholly  to  himself.  He  seeks  for  them  what  he  seeks  for  AM»e(f;  and  as  he 
is  ambitious  to  be  rich  or  powerful,  rather  than  happy,  he  wishes  to  enable 
them^  in  like  manner,  to  be  rich  or  powetful,^-and  leaves  their  happiness  as 
he  has  left  his  own,  to  be  the  casual  result  of  circumstances,  that  may  or 
may  not  produce  it.  • 

The  importance  attached  by  parents  to  the  mere  temporary  circumstances 
of  earthly  splendour, — ^which  leads  to  one  most  fatal  species  oi  violatioo  of  pa- 
rental duty,  in  the  sort  of  culture  whibh  they  are  most  anxious  to  bestow, — 
aggravates  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  second  species  ofviolation  of  it,  to  which 
I  alluded  in  enumerating  the  parental  duties, — tnat  which  consists  in  inadequate 
provision  of  those  very  means,  to  which  they  attach  so  much  importance.  I 
do  not  speak,  at  present;  of  the  extreme  prodigality  of  those,  who  think  ooiy  of 
themselves,  and  who  scarcely  think  eyen  of  themselves  beyond  an  hou^pi'-tbe 

Erodigality  which  leaves,  in  indigence,  those  who  have  been  brought  n^  in  ha* 
its  01  luxury,  that  have  rendered  luxury  like  that  of  their  extravagant  parents, 
almost  an  object  of  necessity  to  them.  I  allude  to  the  intentional  deliberate 
sacrifice,  which  is  madeof  tne  comforts  of  many  children  to  the  wealth  of  one, 
— *a  sacrifice  which  has  usually,  or,  at  least,  often  tended  only  to  make  one 
less  virtuous  than  he  would  have  been,  and  many  less  happy.  The  national 
consequences  of  the  privileges  of  primogeniture,  and  of  sex, — belong  to  in- 

5|uiries  in  political  jurisprudence.  At  present,  it  is  not  of  these  that  I  speak, 
t  is  only  of  the  wants  of  the  children,  and  the  affection  and  duty  of  the  pa- 
rent. These  wants  are  obviously  equal  in  all ;  and,  if  the  merits  of  all  be 
equal,  the  affection  of  tbe  parent  should  be  the  same,  and  his  duty  equal  to 
all,  who,  with  equal  wants  and  equal  merits,  are  consigned  to  his  equal  love. 
It  is  vain,  now,  to  look  for  a  justification  of  breaches  of  this  equal  duty,  to 
periods  of  violence,  in  which  it  was  necessary,  for  the  happiness  of  aUl,  that 
mequality  of  distribution  should  take  place,  that  there  might  be  one  suflicient- 
ly  powerful,  to  protect  the  scantier  pittance  of  the  many.  Tliese  circumstan- 
ces of  violence  are  now  no  more  subsisting,  in  the  regular  polities  of  Europe. 

*  Seneca,  De  BeneBciis,  Lib.  III.  cap.  xxxi. 
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The  afiectbns  are  aUowed  without  peril  to  exercise  themselves  freely.  The 
father  of  many  virtuous  children,  may  safely  be  to  all,  what  he  is  to  ooe ; 
and  if  he  lay  aside  this  equal  character,  and,  Weltering  himself  in  the  forced 
manners  of  barbarous  and  tumultuous  ages,  make  many  poor,  that  he  may 
make  one  rich,  he  is  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  parent,—- and 
the  more  guilty,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  the 
possession  of  die  wealth  so  unequally  distributed.  Nor  is  it  only  to  those 
whom  he  direcdy  wills  to  impoverish,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ; 
— he  is  equally  guilty  of  it,  in  many  cases,  to  the  single  individual  whom  he 
exclusively  enriches, — ^if,  in  esUmating  what  he  confers,  we  consider  the  vir- 
tue and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery,  that  may  arise  from  it,  and  not  the 
mere  wealth,  which,  in  itself,  is  nothing.  The  superiority  which  is  thus  be- 
stowed on  a  single  individual,  is  a  superiority  that  may,  indeed,  like  every 
possession  of  power,  lead  toJhe  exercise  of  corresponding  virtues ; — ^to  the  ^ 
generous  mind  it  may  present,  as  it  has  often  presented,  only  wider  occasions 
of  generosity ; — ^yet  beautiful  as  such  examples  may  be,  it  is  not  what  the*ge- 
neral  circumstances  of  our  nature  authorize  us  to  expect ;  and  the  power  of 
being  thus  generous, — ^when,  without  that  dubious  generosity,  those  who  have 
been  made  dependent  on  it,  may  suffer,  what  perhaps  it  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  suffer, — ^is  a  power  of  too  great  peril  to  human  virtue,  to  be 
rashly  imposed  upon  human  weakness. 

Such  are  two  of  the  great  duties  of  parents, — ^those  which  relate  to  provi- 
sion for  the  mental  culture,  and  temporal  accommodadon  of  their  offspring. 
I  have  mendoned,  as  a  third  duty,  that  of  tempering  the  parental  auibori^ 
with  all  the  kbdness  of  parental  love,-^which,  even  in  exacting  obedience, 
only  where  obedience  is  necessary  for  tj^e  good  of  him  who  obeys,  is  sull  the 
exacter  of  sacrifices,  which  require  to  be  sweetened  by  the  kindness  that  de- 
mands them.  This  duty,  indeed,  may  be  coosider^  as  in  some  degree  in- 
volved in  the  general  duty  of  moral  education ;  since  it  is  not  a  slight  part  of 
that  duty,  to  train  the  mmd  of  the  child  to  those  auctions  which  suit  the 
filial  nature,  and  which  are  the  '  chief  element  of  every  other  afiecdon,  that 
adorns  in  after  life,  the  friend,  the  citizen,  the  lover  of  mankind.  The  father 
who  has  no  voice  but  that  of  stern  command,  is  a  tyrant  to  all  the  extent  of 
his  power,  and  will  excite  only  such  feelings  as  tyrants  excite ;  a  ready  obedi- 
ence, perhaps,  but  an  obedience  that  is  the  trembling  haste  of  a  slave,  not  the 
sdll  quicker  fondness  of  an  ever  ready  love  ;  and  that  will  be  withheld  in  the 
very  instant  in  which  the  terror  has  lost  its  dominion.  It  is  impossible  to  have, 
in  a  single  individual,  both  a  slave  and  a  schi  ;  and  he  who  chooses  rather 
to  have  a  slave,  must  not  expect  tliat  filial  fondness,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
moral  nature  of  a  bpnJman.  In  thinking  that  he  increases  his  authority, 
he  truly  diminishes  'i;^for  more  than  half  the  authority  of  the  parent  is  m 
the  love  which  he  excites, — in  that  zeal  to  obey,  which  is  scarcely  felt  as 
obedience,  when  a  wish  is  expressed, — and  ih  that  ready  imitaUon  of  the  vir- 
tues that  are  loved,  which  does  not  require  even  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
but  without  a  command,  becomes  all  which  a  vutuous  parent  could  have 
commanded. 
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LECTURE  LXXXVIII. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  AFFINITY— PARENTAL   DUTIES ;    FILIAL    DUTIES ; 

FRATERNAL  DUTIES ;  CONJUGAL  DUTIES. 

In  m^  last  Lecture,*  gentlemen,  I  arranged  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
particular  individuals,  under  five  heads  : — ^as  arising  from  affinity, — ^from 
friendship, — from  benefits  received, — from  contract, — from  the  general  pa- 
triotism which  connects  together  all  the  citizens  that  live  on  the  same  soil,  or 
under  the  protection  of  the  same  system  of  poUtj. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  affinity^  we  entered  on  our  inquiry  with  those 
which  belong  to  tlie  first  relationship  of  life, — the  relationship  that  connects 
together,  widi  a  tie  as  delightful  as  it  is  indissoluble,  the  parent  and  the  ch3d. 
We  begin  to  exist  under  the  protection  of  the  duties  of  others ;  the  objects 
of  a  moral  regard,  of  which  we  are  soon  ourselves  to  share  the  reciprocal 
influence ;  and,  from  the  moment  at  which  we  are  capable  of  understanding 
that  there  are  beings  around  us  who  have  benefited  us,  or  to  whom  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  a  single  enjoyment,  our  duties  too  commence,  and  life  itself 
may  be  said  to  be  a  series  of  duties  fulfilled  or  violated. 

We  are  the  objects  of  duty,  however,  before  we  are  capable  €}(  feeling  its 
force,  or  of  knowing  that  we  have  ourselves  duties  to  fulfil ;  and  the  nature 
of  this  primary  obligation  of  the  parent,  of  which  we  are  the  objects  as  sooa 
as  we  have  begun  to  breathe,  and  which  death  only  can  dissolve,  was  con- 
sidered fully  in  my  last  Lecture.  The  preservation  of  the  mere  animal  ex- 
istence of  the  child,  is  an  office  of  parental  obligation,  too  obvious,  however, 
and  too  simple,  to  require  elucidation.  Our  attention,  therefore,  was  gireo 
to  the  other  duties  ^icj^  the  parental  relation  involves ; — in  the  first  place, 
the  duty  of  giving  to  him,  whose  wisdom  or  ignorance,  virtue  or  vice,  happi- 
ness or  misery,  may  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  example  which  he  may  receive, — such  education  as,  while  it  trains 
him  for  all  the  honour  and  usefulness,  which  his  rank  in  life  may  seem  lo  pro- 
mise to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  parent, — ^may  not  forget,  ifaat  this 
life  is  but  the  commencement  of  immortality,  ^nd  the  thoughts  and  feefings, 
therefore,  which  it  is  most  important  to  cultivate — not  those  which  have  rela- 
tion only  to  worldly  wealth  and  dignity,  but  those  to  which  the  proudest  ho- 
nours of  earthly  life,  are  but  the  accidents  of  a  day.  In  the  second  place, 
even  with  respect  to  the  short  period  of  earthly  existence,  which,  sb^  as 
it  is  when  compared  with  immortality,  stiU  admits  of  many  enjoymaats, 
which  we  may  supply,  or  withhold,  or  lessen,  and  of  many  evils  which  we 
might  have  prevented, — ^the  duty  of  afifording  to  the  child  such  a  provision  of 
the  means  of  worldly  comfort  and  usefulness,  as  is  suitable  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  parent, — ^and  of  affording  this  provision  to  the  dififerent  members 
of  a  family,  not  in  the  manner  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  gratify  the  per- 
sonal vanity  of  the  proiader,  but  in  the  manner  that  is  best  fitted  to  coniii- 
bute  to  the  happiness  of  all  who,  with  a  relationship  that  is  precisely  the 
same,  if  their  merits  and  wants  be  equal,  have  a  moral  claim  to  equal  regard, 
in  the  distribution  that  is  to  provide  for  those  wants*  In  the  third  place, — the 
duty  of  exercising  with  kindness  the  parental  power ;  of  imposing  no  restraim 
which  has  not  for  its  object  some  good,  greater  than  the  temporary  evil  of  the 
restraint  itself,  of  making  the  necessary  obedience  of  the  child,  in  this  way, 
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not  so  much^a  duty  as  a  delight, — and  of  thus  preparing  him  to  be,  in  other 
years,  the  grateful  and  tender  friend  of  a  parent  whose  authority,  even  in  its 
most  rigid  exactions,  he  has  felt  only  as  the  watchful  tenderness  of  a  friend- 
ship, that  was  rigid  in  withholding  only  what  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  grant. 

Having  considered,  then,  the  duties  of  the  parent,  in  all  their  relations  to  the 
being  to  whom  he  has  given  existence,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  child.  These  arise  from  two  sources, — ^from  the 
power  of  the  parent^  and  from  his  past  kindness.  As  morally  responsible,  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  the  happiness  of  the  child,  it  is  evident  tliat  he  must 
have  over  it  an  authority  of  some  sort,  without  which  there  could  be  no  pow- 
er of  guarding  it  from  the  greatest  of  all  dangers — ^the  dangers  of  its  own  ig- 
norance and  obstinacy.  It  is  equally  evident,  that,  as  the  author  of  all  the 
benMts  which  a  parent  can  confer,«he  has  a  just  claim  to  more  than  mere 
authority.  From  the  salutary  and  indispensable  power  of  the  parent,  flows 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience  ; — from  the  benevolence  of  the  parent,  the  duty 
of  filial  love,  and  of  all  the  services  to  which  that  love  can  lead.  Obedience, 
then,  is  the  first  filial  duty, — a  duty  which  varies  in  the  extent  of  obligation  at 
difierent  periods  of  life,  but  which  does  not  cease  wholly  at  any  period.  The 
child  must  obey,  with  a  subjection  that  is  complete  ;  because  be  is  incapable 
of  judging  what  would  be  most  expedient  for  him,  without  the' direction  of 
another ;  and  no  other  individual  can  be  supposed  so  much  interested,  in  di- 
recting to  what  is  expedient  for  him,  as  the  parent,  who  must  reap  an  acces- 
sion of  happiness  from  his  happiness,  or  suffer  in  his  suflferings.  The  man 
should  obey  in  every  thing,  indeed^  in  which  the  obedience  will  not  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  a  duty,  but  only  some  loss  of  comfort  on  his  part ;  yet  he  is 
not  like  the  child,  to  obey  hliiidly  ;  for  the  reason  which  required  the  blind- 
ness of  obedience,  does  not  exist  in  his  case.  He  is  capable  of  weighing 
accurately  duty  with  diAy ;  because  he  is  capable  of  seeing  consequences 
which  the  child  cannot  see.  He  is  not  to  obey,  where  he  could  obey  only 
by  a  crime ;  nor^  even  when  the  evil  to  be  sufiTered  would  be  only  a  loss  of 
happiness  to  himself,  can  he  be  morally  bound  to  make  himself  miserable,  for 
the  gratification  of  a  desire  that,  even  in  a  parent,  may  be  a  desire  of  ca- 
price or  folly.  Where  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  such  cases,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  terminating,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  by  words  ;  since  the 
limit  varies,  not  merely  with  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  required,  but  with 
the  extent  of  former  parental  favour,  that  may  have  required  a  greater  or  less 
return  of  grateful  compliances,  from  the  tenderness  of  filial  obligation.  I 
need  not  add,  that  in  any  case  of  doubtful  duty,  a  virtuous  son  will  always  be 
inclined  to  widen,  in  some  degree,  rather  than  to  narrow,  the  sphere  of  his 
obedience. 

As  the  duty  of  obedience  flows  from  the  necessary  power  of  the  parent, 
in  relation  to  the  ignorance  Snd  weakness  of  those  who  are  new  to  life,  and 
therefore  need  his  guidance,  the  filial  duties  of  another  class  flow  from  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  parent — benefits  greater  than  can  be  conferred  by 
any  other ;  since  to  them  is  due  the  very  capacity  of  profiting  by  the  bene- 
fits of  others.  Of  how  many  cares  must  every  human  being  have  been 
the  subject,  before  he  could  acquire  even  the  thoughtless  vigour  of  boyhood ; 
and  how  many  cares  additional  were  necessary  then,  to  render  that  thought- 
less vigour  somefliing  more  than  the  mere  power  of  doing  injuiy  to  itself! 
They  whose  constant  attendance  was  thus  necessary  to  preserve  our  very 
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Iieing,*— to  yAtom  we  owe  the  instnictkxk  which  we  htve  receired,— widy  in 
a  great  measure,  too,  our  very  virtues,  may  have  sometimes,  pwhaps,  exer- 
cised a  rigour  that  was  uDnecessary ;  or  abstained  from  afibrdiog  us  comibcts 
which  we  might  have  enjoyed  without  any  loss  of  virtue.  Bat  sifll  the 
amount  of  advantage  is  not  to  be  forgotten  on  account  of  some  slight  efil. 
We  owe  them  much,  though  we  might  have  owed  them  more ;  and,  owing 
them  much,  we  cannot  morally  abstain  from  paying  them  the  duties  of  those 
who  owe  much.  They  should  have  no  wants,  while  we  have  eren  the  hum- 
blest superfluity,^-or  rather,  while  want  is  opposed  to  want^  ours  19  not  iai 
of  which  we.  should  be  the  first  to  think.  In  their  bodily  infirmities,  we  ae 
the  attendants  who  should  be  most  assiduous  round  their  couch  or  their  chair; 
and  even  those  mental  infirmities  of  age  which  are  more  disgusting — de 
occasional  peevishness,  which  reproaches  for  failures  of  du^  thai  woe 
not  intended — the  caprice  that  exacts  ^ne  day  what  it  would  not  pennic 
the  dav  before,  and  what  it  is  again  ta  refuse  on  the  succeeding  day ;— 4ie 
are  to  bear,  not  as  if  it  were  an  efibrt  to  bear  them,  and  a  sacrifice  to  datj; 
but  with  that  tenderness  of  affection  which  bears  much,  because  it  lofcs 
much ;  and  does  not  feel  the  sacrifices  which  it  occasionaliy  makes,  becaose 
it  feels  only  the  bve  which  delights  in  making  them. 

Lovely  as  virtue  is  in  all  its  forms,  there  is  no  form  in  which  it  is  raare 
lovely  than  in  this  tender  ministry  of  offices  of  kindness, — where  the  kiad- 
ness,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  felt,  or  considered  less  fis  kindaess,  than  as  die 
duty  which  might  have  been  fairly  demanded,  and  which  there  is  no  merit, 
therefore,  in  havbg  paid.  Though  we  have  often  the  gratificatioD  of  seeing, 
in  the  progress  of  life,  many  beautiful  examples  of  age,  that  is  not  moie 
venerable  for  its  past  virtues,  than  amiable  with  a  lasting  and  still  incfeasiDg 
gentleness,  which  softens  the  veneration,  indeed,  but  augments  it  even  wfafle 
it  softens  it, — ^it  is  not  always  that  the  last  years  of  life  present  to  us  tfab  de- 
lightful aspect ;  and  when  the  temper  is,  in  these  kut  yearsj  uafortunately 
cbuded, — ^when  there  is  no  smile  of  kindness  in  the  faaed  eye,  that  grows' 
bright  again  for  moments,  only  when  there  is  fretfuloess  in  the  heart, — when 
die  voice  that  is  feeble,  only  in  the  utterance  of  grateful  regard,  is  stili  some- 
times loud,  with  tones  of  a  very  difi^rent  expression, — the  kindness  wlucb( 
in  its  unremitting  attention,  never  shows  bv  a  word  or  k)ok,  the  sadness  that 
is  felt  on  these  undeserved  reproaches,  ana  that  regards  them  only  as  |iroo& 
of  a  weakness  that  requires  still  more  to  be  comforted,— is  a  kindness  which 
virtue  alone  can  inspire  and  animate,  but  which,  in  the  bosom  that  is  capable 
of  it,  virtue  must  already  have  well  rewarded.  How  deMghtful  is  the  spec- 
tacle, when,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  beauty,  we  witness  some 
gende  heart  that  gives  to  the  couch  of  the  feeble,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  thank- 
less and  repining,  those  hours  which  others  find  too  short  for  the  successire 
gaieties  with  which  an  evening  can  be  filled ;  and  that  prefers  to  the  smile  of 
universal  admiration,  the  single  smile  of  enjoyment  which,  after  many  vain 
efllbrts,  has  at  last  been  kindled  on  one  solitary  cheek  ! 

If  filial  love  be  thus  ready  to  bear  with  bodily  and  moral  infirmities,  it  is 
not  less  ready  to  bear  with  intellectual  weakness.  There  is  often,  especially 
in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  as  great  a  difference  of  mental  culture  in  the 
parent  and  the  child,  as  if  they  had  lived  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries. 
The  wealth  that  has  been  acquired  by  patient  industry,  (x  some  fortunate 
adventure,  may  be  emploved  in  difiiising  all  the  refinement  of  science  and 
fiterature  to  the  children  of  those,  to  whom  the  very  words,  science,  and  liters- 
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ture,  are  words  of  which  thejr  would  scarcely  be  able,  even  with  the  help  of 
a  dictionary,  to  uDderstand  the  meaning.  In  a  rank  of  life  still  lower,  there 
are  not  wanting  many  meritorious  individuals,  who,  uninstructed  themselves, 
labour  indefatigably  to  obtain  the  means  of  liberal  instruction  for  one,  whose 
wisdom,  in  after  years,  when  he  id  to  astonish  the  village,  may  gratify  at  once 
their  ambition  and  love.  It  would,  indeed,  be  painful  to  think,  that  any  onci 
whose  superiority  of  knowledge  has  cost  his  parents  so  much  fatigue,  and 
so  many  privations  of  comforts,  which,  but  for  the  expense  of  the  means  of  his 
acquireid  superiority,  they  might  have  enjoyed,  should  turn  against  them,  in 
bis  own  mind,  the  acquirements  which  were  to  them  of  so  costly  a  pur- 
chase,—-despising  them  for  the  very  ignorance  which  gave  greater  merit  to 
their  sacrifice,  and  proud  of  a  wisdom  far  less  noble,  when  it  can  thus  feel 
contempt,  than  the  humble  ignorance  which  it  despises. 

He  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  filial  duty,  has  obeyed  as  a  son  should 
o&ey,  and  loved  as  a  son  should  hvey  may  not,  indeed,  with  all  his  obedience 
and  afiecdon,  have  been  able  to  return  an  amount  of  benefit  equal  to  that 
which  he  has  received ;  but,  in  being  thus  virtuous,  he  has  at  least  made  the 
return  that  is  most  grateful  to  a  virtuous  parent's  heart.  He  has  not  been 
unsuccessful  in  that  contest  of  mutual  love,  in  which,  as  Seneca  truly  says, 
it  is  happy  to  conquer  and  happy  to  be  overcome.  "  Alia  ex  aliis  exempla 
subeunt,"— he  remarks,  after  citing  many  instances  of  filial  duty, — *^  eorum 
qui  parentes  suos  periculis  eripuerunt,  qui  ex  infimo  ad  summum  protulerunt ; 
et  e  plebe  acervoque  ignobili  nunquam  tacendos  seculis  dederunt.  Nulla  vi 
verborum,  nulla  ingenii  facultate  exprimi  potest,  quantum  opus  sit,  quam  lau' 
dabile,  quamque  nunquam  a  memoria  hominum  exiturum,  posse  hoc  dicere, 
Parendbus  meis  parui,  cessi :  imperio  eorum,  sive  equum,  sive  iniquum  ac  du- 
rum fuit,  obsequentem  submissumque  me  praebui :  ad  hoc  unum  contumax  fui, 
ne  beoeficiis  vincerer :  Felices  qui  vicerint :  felices  qui  vincentur.  Quid  eo 
adolescente  pneclarius,  qui  sibi  ipsi  dicere  poterit  (neque  enim  fas  est  alteri 
dicere)  Patrem  roeum  beneficiis  vici !  Quid  eo  fortunatius  sene,  qui  omni- 
bus ubique  pnedicabit,  a  filio  suo  se  beneficiis  victum  !"* 

Such  is  that  beautiful  arrangement  of  Heaven,  to  which  I  have  abready  so 
often  alluded,  that,  in  adapting  the  weakness  of  one  generation  to  the  strength 
of  the  generation  which  preceded  it,  and  to  the  love  which  finds  an  object  of 
increasing  regard  in  the  very  wants  which  are  every  moment  relieved  or 
prevented,  has  made  that  which  might  seem  to  common  eyes,  a  provision 
only  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  race  of  man,  a  source  of  more  than 
half  the  virtues  of  mankind.     It  is  thus  truly,  as  Pope  says,  that  He 

Who  irani'd  a  wholoi  the  whole  to  bleM, 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness. 
So,  firoro  the  first,  etamal  order  ran, 
And  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whatever  of  life  all-quickening  ether  keeps 
Or  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  deeps, 
Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 
The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  st^sds. 
Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air, 
There  stops  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care, 
The  Unk  aissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace 

*  De  Benef.  Lib.  III.  cap.  sxzviii. 
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Another  love  loceeede,  another  reee. 

A  loDcer  care  Man's  helplesaa.kind  demands; 

That  longer  care  contracts  raore  lasting  bands. 

Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 

These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those. 

ReBection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve, 

At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love ; 

And  still  new  deeds,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 

That  graft  benevolence  on  cnarities.* 

Next  in  order  to  the  relationship  of  the  parent  and  cluld,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  relation  which  the  child  bears  to  those  who  are  united  with  him  bj 
the  same  tie,  to  the  same  parental  bosoms.  If  friendriiip  be  deKghtfu), — if 
it  be  above  all  delightful  to  enjoy  the  continued  friendship  of  those  who  are 
endeared  to  us  by  the  intimacy  of  many  years,  who  can  discourse  with  m 
of  the  frolics  of  the  school,  of  the  adventures  and  studies  of  the  collie,  of 
the  years  when  we  first  ranked  ourselves  with  men  in  the  free  society  of  the 
world, — liow  delightful  must  be  the  friendship  of  those  who,  accompanying 
us  through  all  diis  long  period,  with  a  closer  union  than  any  casual  friend, 
can  go  still  farther  back,  from  the  school  to  the  very  nursery,  which  witness- 
ed our  common  pastimes, — ^who  have  had  an  interest  in  every  event  that  his 
related  to  us,  and  in  every  person  that  has  excited  our  love  or  our  hatred,-^ 
who  have  honoured  with  us  those  to  whom  we  have  paid  every  filial  honour 
in  life,  and  wept  with  us  over  those  whose  death  has  been  to  us  the  nxst 
lasting  sorrow  of  our  heart.  Such,  in  its  wide  unbroken  sympathy,  is  the 
friendship  of  brothers, — considered  even  as  friendship  only — and  how  many 
circumstances  of  additional  interest  does  this  union  receive,  frono  the  com- 
mon relationship  to  those  who  have  original  claims  to  our  still  higher  regard, 
and  to  whom  we  offer  an  acceptable  service,  in  extending  our  afiection  id 
those  whom  they  love.  In  treating  of  the  circumstances,  that  tend  pecaliar- 
ly  to  strengthen  this  tie,  Cicero  extends  his  view  even  to  the  common  sepul- 
chre that  is  at  last  to  enclose  us :  *'  Sanguinis  conjunctio  devincit  c^aritate 
homines.  Magnum  est  enim,  eadem  habere  monumenta  majorum,  iisdem 
uti  sacris,  sepulchra  habere  communia."  It  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  iinage,  a 
symbol  and  almost  a  lesson  of  unanimity.  Every  dissension  of  man  whh 
man,  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  painful  incongruity.  But  we  feel  a  pecufiar 
incongruity  in  the  discord  of  those,  whom  one  roof  has  continued  to  sheher 
during  life,  and  whose  dust  is  afterwards  to  be  mingled  under  a  sin^ 
stone. 

On  the  fraternal  duties,  however,  I  need  not  dwell,  because  they  may  be 
considered  very  nearly  in  the  same  light,  as  the  duties  of  that  frienddiip,  to 
which  I  have  already  compared  them, — the  duties  of  a  cordial  intimacy, 
rendered  more  sacred  by  relationship  to  the  parents  from  whom  we  have 
sprung,  and  to  whom  we  owe  common  duties,  as  we  have  been  objects  of 
common  cares.  By  the  peculiar  domestic  attachments  of  this  sort,  and  the 
mutual  services  thence  arising,  the  worid  is  benefited  with  the  accession  to 
its  general  happiness,  of  the  reciprocal  enjoyments  of  a  regard  that  has  al- 
ready found  friends,  before  it  could  have  thought  of  seeking  them.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  aged,^K)r  at  least  by  those  who  are  aged  in  relation  to  hb 
first  years  of  boyhood,  the  child  would  have  learned  only  to  respect  and 
obey.     With  the  litde  society  of  bis  equals  around  him,  he  learas  that  inde- 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  III.  v.  ill,  Ac 
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pendence  and  equality  of  friendship,  which  train  him  to  the  affections  that 
are  worthy  of  a  free  and  undaunted  spirit,  in  the  liberty  and  equal  society  of 
maturer  years.  As  a  son,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  subject ; — as  a  brother,  he 
learns  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  more  distant  relations,  vary,  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  with  the  circumstances  of  socie^,  according  to  the  varying  neces- 
sity of  mutual  aid.  Where  the  protection  of  law  is  feeble,  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  many  to  unite,  in  common  defence,  the  families  that  sprine 
from  one  common  stock,  continue  to  cUng  to  each  other  for  aid,  almost  as  if 
tbey  lived  together  under  the.same  roof; — it  is  truly  one  wide  family  rather 
than  a  number  of  families ;  the  history  of  the  tribe,  in  its  most  remote  years 
of  warfare  and  victory,  is  the  history  of  each  individual  of  the  tribe ;  and 
the  mere  remembrance  of  the  exploits  of  those,  who  fought  with  one  com- 
mon object,  around  the  representative  of  their  common  ancestor,  is  like  the 
feeling  of  the  fraternal  or  ^lial  relation  itself,  prolonged  from  age  to  age ; 
while  the  affection  thus  flowing  from  the  remembrance  of  other  years,  is 
continually  strengthened,  by  the  important  services,  which  each  individual  is 
still  able  to  perform  for  the  whole,  on  occasions  of  similar  peril.  In  other 
circumstances  of  society,  the  necessity  of  this  mutual  aid  is  obviated  by  the 
happier  protection  of  equal  law ;  and  objects  of  new  ambition,  separating  the 
little  community  into  (amilies,  that  have  their  own  peculiar  interests,  with 
little  if  any  necessity  for  reciprocations  of  assistance,  the  duty  of  giving  such 
assistance  is  at  once  less  important,  and  no  longer  receives  any  aid  from  the 
powerful  circumstances  of  association,  which,  in  a  different  state  of  manners, 
rendered  the  most  distant  relative  an  object  of  almost  sacred  regard. 

*'  It  is  not  many  years  ago,''  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  that,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  chieftain  used  to  consider  the  poorest  man  of  his  clan  as  his 
cousin  and  relation.  The  same  extensive  regard  to  kindred  is  said  to  take 
place  among  the  Tartars,  the  Arabs,  the  Turkomans,  and,  I  believe,  among 
all  other  nations  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  society  in  which  the 
Scots  Highlanders  were  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"  In  commercial  countries,  where  the  authority  of  law  is  always  perfectly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  meanest  man  in  the  state,  the  descendants  of  the 
same  family,  having  no  such  motive  for  keeping  together,  naturally  separate 
and  disperse,  as  interest  or  inclination  may  direct.  They  soon  cease  to  be 
of  importance  to  one  another ;  and,  in  a  few  generations  not  only  lose  all 
care  about  one  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their  common  origin,  and  of 
the  connexion  which  took  place  among  their  ancestors.  Regard  for  remote 
relations  becomes,  in  every  country,  less  s^nd  less,  according  as  this  state  of 
civilization  has  been  longer  and  more  completely  established.  It  has  been, 
longer  and  more  completely  established  in  England  than  in  Scodand ;  and 
remote  relations  are,  accordingly,  more  considered  in  the  latter  country  than 
in  the  former,  though,  in  this  respect,  the  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  growing  less  and  less  every  day.  Great  lords,  indeed,  are,  in  every 
Qountry,  proud  of  remembering  and  acknowledging  their  connexion  with  one 
another,  however  remote.  The  remembrance  of  such  illustrious  relations 
flatters  not  a  little  the  family  pride  of  them  all ;  and  it  is  neither  from  affec- 
tion, nor  any  thing  which  resembles  affection,  but  from  the  most  frivolous  and 
childish  of  all  vanities,  that  this  remembrance  is  so  carefully  kept  up. 
Should  some  more  humble,  though,  perhaps,  much  nearer  kinsman,  pre- 
sume to  put  such  great  men  in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their  family,  they 
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seldom  fidl  to  t^  him  that  they  are  bad  geoealogtos,  and  miserabty  jUhd- 
forroed  concerning  their  own  family  history.  It  is  not  in  that  order,  I  am 
afraid,  that  we  are  to  expect  any  extraordinary  extension  of  vfbal  is  caBed 
natural  affection."* 

The  duties  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are  those  which  flow  from  an  aflec- 
tjon,  that  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  indeed  of  the  afiections  which  nature 
prompts,  but  to  which  she  does  not  point  out  any  particular  individual  as  ile- 
manain^  it,  without  our  choice.  The  only  influence  which  she  exercises,  is 
on  our  choice  itself. 

It  is  the  conjugal  relation  of  which  1  speak,  a  relation  of  which  the  duties, 
like  the  duties  of  all  our  other  reciprocal  affinities,  however  minutely  divid- 
ed, and  subdivided,  are  involved  in  the  simple  obligation  to  make  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,a«  happy  as  it  i$in  our  power  to  makethenu 

In  these  few  simple  words,  however,  what  a  complication  of  duties  is  in- 
volved,-—of  duties  which  it  is  less  easy  for  the  ethical  inquirer  to  state  and 
define,  than  for  the  heart  which  feds  aflection,  to  exercise  them  all  with  in- 
stant readiness !  He  who  loves  sincerely  the  object  of  any  one  of  thoee  re- 
lations, which  bind  us  together  in  amity,  and  who  is  wise  enough  to  discern 
the  difference  of  conferring  a  momentary  gratification,  which  may  produce 
more  misery  than  happiness,  and  of  conferring  that  which  is  not  noerely  pre- 
sent happiness,  but  a  source  of  future  enjoyment, — needs  no  rule  of  du^,  as 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  that  single  bdividual,  for  the  direction  of  a  conduct, 
of  which  love  itself,  unaided  by  any  other  guidance,  will  be  a  quick  and  vigi* 
lant  director. 

The  husband  should  have,  then,  as  his  great  object  and  rule  of  conduct, 
the  happiness  of  the  wife.  Of  that  happiness,  the  confidence  in  his  aiSection 
is  the  chief  element;  and  the  proofs  of  this  affection  on  his  part,  therefore, 
constitute  his  chief  duty, — an  affection  that  is  not  lavish  of  caresses  only,  as 
if  these  were  the  only  demonstrations  of  love,  but  of  that  respect  which  dis- 
tinguishes love  as  z,  principle^  from  that  brief  passion  which  assumes,  and 
only  assumes,  the  name, — a  respect  which  consults  the  judgment,  as  well  ms 
the  wishes  of  the  object  beloved, — ^which  cx>nsiders  her^  who  is  worthy  of 
being  taken  to  the  heart,  as  worthy  of  being  admiued  to  all  the  counsels  of 
the  heart.  If  there  be  any  delights,  of  which  he  feels  the  value  as  essendal 
to  his  own  happiness, — ^if  his  soul  be  sensible  to  the  charms  of  literary  ezcel- 
lence,-— and  if  he  considers  the  improvement  of  his  own  understandings  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  taste,  as  a  duty,  and  one  of  the  most  delighttul  du- 
ties of  an  intellectual  being, — he  will  not  consider  it  as  a  duty  or  a  deli^ 
that  belongs  only  to  man,  but  will  feel  it  more  delightful,  as  there  is  now  ano- 
ther soul  that  may  share  with  him  all  the  pleasure  of  the  progress.  To  love 
the  happiness  of  her  whose  happiness  is  in  his  affection,  is  of  course  to  be 
conjugally  faithful ;  but  it  is  more  than  to  be  merely  faithful ;  it  is,  not  to  al- 
low room  even  for  a  doubt  as  to  that  fidelity,  at  least  for  such  a  doubt  as  a 
reasonable  mind  might  form.  It  is  truly  to  love  her  best — but  it  is  also  to 
^eem  to  feel  that  love  which  is  truly  felt. 

As  the  happiness  of  the  wife  is  the  rule  of  conjugal  duty  to  the  husband, 
the  happiness  of  the  husband  is  in  like  manner  the  rule  of  conjugal  duty  to 
the  wife.  There  is  no  human  being,  whose  afibction  is  to  be  to  her  like  his 
afllection,  as  there  is  no  happiness  which  is  to  be  to  her  like  the  happiness 
which  he  enjoys.    All  which  I  have  said  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  bus* 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Vol  II.  p.  70—73.  10th  edit 
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biody  tlwDy  18  not  less  applicable  to  ber  dufy ;  but,  thoagh  the  gentle  duties 
beloog  to  bothy  it  b  to  her  province  that  they  more  especially  belong ;  be- 
cause she  is  at  ooce  best  fitted  by  nature  for  die  ministry  of  tender  courtesiesi 
and  best  exercised  in  the  offices  that  inspire  them.  While  man  is  occupied 
in  other  cares  during  the  business  of  the  day,  the  business  of  A^r  day  is  but 
the  continued  discharge  of  many  litde  duties,  that  have  a  direct  relation  to 
wedlock,  in  the  common  household  which  it  has  formed.  He  must  often 
forget  her,  or  be  useless  to  the  world :  she  is  most  useful  to  the  world,  by 
remembering  him.  From  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  agitate  many  of  his 
hours,  he  returns  to  the  calm  scene,  where  peace  awaits  him,  and  happiness  i 
is  sure  to  await  him— because  she  is  there  waiting,  whose  smile  is  peace,  and  \ 
whose  very  presence  is  more  than  happiness  to  his  heart. 

**  Here  Lore  his  golden  thafts  employsy — here  lights 
His  constant  larop,  and  waves  his  purple  wings- 
Here  reigns  and  reveb." 

The  vows,  which  constitute  a  solemn  part  of  the  matrimonial  engagement, 
give  to  this  duty  of  reciprocal  love  the  sanction  of  an  additional  authority; 
but  they  only  give  an  additional  sanction,  and  increoie  the  guilt  of  violating 
duties,  which,  without  these  vows,  it  would  still  have  been  guilt  to  vio- 
late. 

The  husband  is  to  seek  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  the  wife  to  seek  the 
happiness  of  her  husband.     This  rule  is  sufficiently  simple   and  efficacious, 
where  affection  is  sufficiently  strong,  as  in  the  domestic  scenes  of  harmony 
and  delight  which  I  have  pictured.     But  there  maybe  cases  of  occasional 
disagreement,  and  then  what  is  the  duty  f     In  such  cases,  it  is  obviously  ne- 
cessary^  that  for  mutual  peace  the  will  of  one  should  be  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  other ;— and,  if  a  point,  so  important  as  this,  were  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  individuals  themselves  without  any  feeling  of  greater  duty  on  either 
side,-— the  disagreement,  it  is  evident,  would  still  be  continued,  under  a  dif- 
ferent name ;  and,  instead  of  combating  who  should  concede,  the  controver- 
sy would  be,  of  whom  it  was  the  duty  to  make  the  concession.   It  is  of  most 
important  advantage,  therefore,  upon  the  whohy  that  there  should  be  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  to  be  called  in  for  decision,  in  such  unfortunate  cases ;  and  since 
from  various  circumstances,  natural  and  factitious,  man  is  every  where  in 
possession  of  physical  and  political  superiority, — since  his  education  is  usual- 
ly less  imperfect,  and  since  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  support  of  the  fa- 
mily, in  almost  every  instance,  belongs  to  him — ^it  is  surely,  from  all  these 
ciroumstances,  fit  up(xi  the  whole,  that,  if  the  power  of  decision,  in  doubtful 
matters,  should  be  given  to  one  rather  than  to  the  other j  it  should  be  with 
man  that  it  is  to  rest — ^whatever  number  of  exceptions  there  may  be,  in  which 
but  for  the  importance  of  the  general  rule,  it  would  have  been  of  advan- 
tage, that  woman,  in  those  cases  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous,  were  the 
decider. 

The  power  of  decision,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake  of  peace,  must  be 
understood  as  resting  somewhere,  should  rest  with  man ;  but  though  it  rest 
with  bim,  it  is  only  in  unfortunate  cases,  as  I  before  said,  that  the  power  of 
authoritative  decision  should  be  exercised.  In  the  general  circumstances  of 
conjugal  life,  there  should  be  absolute  equally,  because,  where  love  should 
be  equal,  there  should  be  that  equal  desire  of  conferring  happiness,  which  is 
implied  in  equality  of  love ;  and  he,  who,  from  the  mere  wish  of  gratifying 
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his  feeling  of  superiority,  can  wilfully  thwart  a  wish  of  her,  wbooe  widies,^ 
where  they  do  not  lead  to  any  moral  or  prudential  impropriety, — should  be 
to  him,  like  his  own,  or  even  dearer  than  his  own,  if  they  did  not  truly  be- 
come ids  wishes,  when  known  to  be  hers, — would  deserve  no  slight  punisb- 
ment,  as  the  violator  of  conjugal  obligation,  if  he  were  not  almost  sufficiently 
punished  in  the  very  want  of  that  better  affection,  the  delightful  feeling  of 
which  would  have  saved  him  from  his  tyranny  of  power. 

"  The  husband,  it  has  been  said,  should  decide,  in  affairs  of  importance,— 
the  wife  in  smaller  matters.  But  the  husband  should  decide,  in  consulting  his 
wife, — the  wife  in  seeking  what  is  to  please  her  husband.  Let  them  lean, 
often,  the  pleasure  of  mutual  concessions.  Let  them  say  often,  I  wish  this 
because  it  is  right ;  but  let  them  say  sometimes,  too,  I  wish  this  much,  be- 
cause I  love  you."* 

The  great  evil,  in  matrimonial  life,  is  the  cessation  of  those  cares,  wbicL 
were  regarded  as  necessary  for  obtaining  love,  but  which  are  unfortunatelj 
conceived  to  be  less  necessary,  when  love  is  once  obtained.  The  careless- 
nesses of  a  husband  are  not  less  severely  felt,  however,  because  they  are  the 
neglects  of  one  whose  attentions  are  more  valuable,  as  he  who  offers  them  b 
more  valued ;  and  frequent  inattentions,  by  producing  frequent  displeasure, 
may  at  last,  though  they  do  not  destroy  love  wholly,  destroy  the  best  hairi- 
ness of  love.  No  advice  can  be  more  salutary  for  happiness — than  that 
which  recommends  an  equal  attention  to  please,  and  anxiety  not  to  offeadj 
after  twenty  years  of  wedlock,  as  when  it  was  the  object  of  the  bver  to 
awake  the  passion,  on  which  he  conceived  every  enjoyment  of  bis  life  to 
depend.  We  gain  at  least  as  much,  in  preserving  a  heart,  as  in  cooquerixig 
one. 

The  cessation  of  these  cares  would  be,  of  itself,  no  slight  evil,  even  though 
love  had  originally  been  less  profuse  of  them,  than  it  usually  is,  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  an  unreflecting  passion.  She  who  has  been  worshipped  as  a  god- 
dess, must  feel  doubly  the  insult  of  the  neglect,  which  afterwards  disdains  to 
bestow  on  her,  the  common  honour  that  is  paid  to  woman ;  and  with  the  or- 
dinary passions  of  a  human  being,  it  will  be  difficult  for  her  to  retain,  I  will 
not  say  love — for  that  is  abandoned — ^but  the  decorous  and  dignified  sem- 
blance of  love,  for  him  who  has  cared  litde  for  the  reality  of  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  by  how  insensible  a  transition,  in  many  cases,  this  conjugal  re- 
sentment, or  forced  indifference,  passes  into  conjugal  in6delity  ; — though  it 
is  easy  in  such  a  case,  to  determine,  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  guik 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  love  is  not  dependent  on  our  mere  wtU — and 
how  can  we  continue  to  love  one,  whom  no  effort  of  ours  can  prevent  us  {ron 
discovering  to  be  unworthy  of  our  continued  affection  ?  But  by  whom  is  this 
objection  usually  made  ? — Not  by  those,  who,  in  engaging  to  love,  and  ho- 
nour, and  cherish  during  life,  have  been  careful  in  considering  who  it  was,  to 
whom  diey  entered  under  this  solemn  engagement.  It  is,  m  almost  everj 
instance,  the  objection  of  those,  who,  when  they  formed  the  engagement* 
made  a  vow,  of  the  real  import  of  which  they  were  regardless ;  and  who  aP 
terwards  dare  to  plead  one  crime  as  the  justification  of  another.  There  are 
duties  of  marriage,  which  begin  before  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  provisoa 
that  is  made  for  matrimonial  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  he  who  neglects 
the  means  of  virtuous  love,  in  a  state  of  which  virtuous  love  is  to  be  the  prin- 
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cipal  charm,  is  far  more  inconsiderate,  and  far  more  guilty,  than  the  heed- 
less producer  of  misery,  who  forms  a  matrimonial  connexion,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  means  of  subsistence,  for  one  who  is  to  exist  with  him,  only 
to  suffer  with  him  in  indigence,  and  for  the  little  sufferers  who  are  afterwards 
to  make  indigence  still  more  painfully  felt.  He  who  has  vowed  to  love  one 
to  whom  he  pledges  love,  only  because  he  knows  that  she  is  worthy  of  such 
a  pledge,  will  not  afterwards  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
loving  the  unworthy. 

If,  however,  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be  careful  to  whom  he  engages  him* 
self  by  a  vow  so  solemn,  it  is  surely  not  less  necessary  for  the  gentler  tender- 
ness of  woman.  She,  too,  has  duties  to  ful61,  that  depend  on  love,  or  at  least 
that  can  be  sweetened  only  by  love ;  and  when  she  engages  to  perform  them 
where  love  is  not  felt,  she  is  little  aware  of  the  precariousness  of  such  a 
pledge,  and  of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposing  herself.  It  is  truly  pain- 
ful, then,  to  see,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  how  seldom  affection  is  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  matrimonial  preliminary^*— at  least  in  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  in  the  one  to  whom  it  is  the  more  necessary  ;  and  how  much  quick- 
er the  judgment  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends,  is  to  estimate  the  wealtli  or  the 
worldly  dignity,  than  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue,  which  they  present  as  a  fit 
offering  to  her,  whom  weahh  and  worldly  dignity  may  render  only  weaker 
and  more  miserable,  but  whom  wisdom  might  coun^l,  and  virtue  cherish. 
It  is  painful  to  see  one,  who  has  in  other  respects,  perhaps,  many  moral  ex- 
cellencies, consent  as  an  accomplice  in  this  fraud,  to  forego  the  moral  deli- 
cacy which  condemns  the  apparent  sale  of  affection,  that  is  not  to  be  sold, — 
rejoice  in  the  splendid  sacrifice  which  is  thus  made  of  her  peace,— consign 
her  person  to  one  whom  she  despises,  with  the  same  indifference  as  she  con- 
signs her  hand, — a  prostitute  for  gold,  not  less  truly  because  the  prostitution 
is  to  be  for  life,  and  not  less  criminally  a  prostitute,  because  to  the  guilt  and 
meanness  of  the  pecuniary  barter,  are  added  the  guilt  of  a  mockery  of  ten- 
derness, that  wishes  to  deceive  man,  and  the  still  greater  guilt  of  a  perjury, 
that,  in  vows  which  the  heart  belies,  would  wish  to  deceive  God,  on  whom  it 
calls  to  sanction  the  deceit. 

When  marriages  are  thus  formed,  it  is  not  for  the  sufferer  to  complain,  if 
she  find  that  she  has  acquired  a  few  more  trappings  of  wealth,  but  not  a  hus- 
band. She  has  her  house,  her  carriage,  and  the  living  machines  that  are 
paid  to  wait  around  her  and  obey  her ;  she  takes  rank  in  public  specta- 
cles, and  presides  in  her  own  mansion,  in  spectacles  as  magnificent ;  she  has 
obtained  all  she  wished  to  obtain  ; — and  tlie  affection  and  happiness,  which 
she  scorned,  she  must  leave  to  those  who  sought  them. 

"  There  is  a  place  on  the  eartli,"  it  has  been  said,  "  where  pure  joys  are 
unknown — from  which  politeness  is  banished,  and  has  given  place  to  selfish- 
ness, contradiction,  and  half-veiled  insults.  Remorse  and  inquietude,  like  fu- 
ries, that  are  never  weary  of  assailing,  torment  the  inhabitants.  This  place 
is  the  house  of  a  wedded  pair,  who  have  no  mutual  love  nor  even  esteem. — 
There  is  a  place  on  the  earth,  to  which  vice  has  no  entrance, — where  the 
gloomy  passions  have  no  empire, — where  pleasure  and  innocence  live  con- 
stantly together, — where  cares  and  labours  are  delightful, — ^where  every  pain, 
is  forgotten  in  reciprocal  tenderness, — where  there  is  an  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  It  is  the  house,  too,  of  a  wedded  pair 
— but  of  a  pair  who,  in  wedlock,  are  lovers  still."* 
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LECTURE  L,  XXXIX. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  FRIENDSHIP  -,  DUTIES  OF  GRATITUDE. 

Gentlemen,  in  our  arrangement  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  particuhr 
individuals,  as  reducible  to  five  orders, — those  which  arise  fit>m  affiaitf,  you 
will  remember,  constituted  the  first  division. 

The  particular  dutiea,  as  yet  considered  by  us,  have  all  belonged  to  the 
first  division— the  duties  of  relationship,— jMretUa/,  JUialy  fraternal,  cm- 
jugoi;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  and  in  the  reciprocal  enj<mnent  of  them  as 
exercised  bv  others,  is  to  be  found  that  gracious  system  of  domestic  viime, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  man  reposes  in  happiness — and  resting  thus^  b 
the  confidence  of  aflfection  and  delight,  becomes  purer  of  heart,  and  more 
actively  beneficent,  by  the  very  happmess  which  he  feels. 

It  is  of  these  domestic  virtues  thai  we  must  think,  when  we  think  of  the 
morals  of  a  nation.  A  nation  is  but  a  shorter  name  ht  the  individuals  wko 
compose  it ;  and  when  these  are  good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  brodiers, 
good  husbands,  thev  will  be  good  citizens ;  because  the  principles  which 
make  them  just  and  kind  under  the  domestic  roof,  will  make  them  just  lod 
kind  to  those  who  inhabit  with  them  that  country,  which  is  only  a  ba^ 
home.  The  household  firtj  and  the  altar,  which  are  coupled  togedier  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  leaders  of  armies,  and  in  the  heaits  of  those  whom  ibey 
address,  have  a  relation  more  intimate  than  that  of  which  they  think,  wbo 
combat  for  both.  It  is  before  the  household  fire,  that  every  thing  wtiA  is 
holy  and  worth v  of  the  altar  is  formed.  There,  arose  the  virtues  that  were 
the  virtues  of  the  chUd,  before  they  were  the  virtues  of  the  toarrior  or  the 
statesman;  and  the  mother  who  weeps  with  delight  at  tlie  glory  of  her  soo, 
when  a  whole  nation  is  exulting  with  her,  rejoices  over  the  same  heroic  iof^ 
titude  that,  at  a  period  almost  as  delightful  to  her,  in  the  little  sacrifices  which 
boyish  generosity  Qpuld  make,  had  already  often  gladdened  her  heart,  when 
she  thought  only  of  the  gentle  virtues  before  her,  and  was  not  aware  of  half 
the  worth  of  that  noble  oflbring,  which  she  was  speedily  to  make  to  her 
country,  and  to  the  world. 

From  the  domestic  affinities,  the  transition  is  a  very  easy  one,  to  diatbond 
of  aflfection  which  imites  friend  to  friend,  and  gives  rise  to  an  order  of  duties 
almost  equal  in  force,  to  those  of  the  nearest  affinity. 

We  are  formed  to  be  virtuousy — to  feel  pleasure,  in  contemplatii^  those 
parts  of  our  life,  which  present  to  us  the  remembrance  of  good  dc»eds,  as 
we  feel  pain,  in  contemplating  other  portions  of  it,  which  present  to  us  onlj 
remembrances  of  moral  evil ;  and  the  same  principle,  which  makes  us  kyre 
in  ourselves  what  is  virtuous,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  look  with  indif- 
ference on  the  virtues  of  another.  The  principle  of  moral  emotioo  akne, 
would  thus  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  fi'iendship,  though  there  were  no  othec 
principle  in  our  nature,  that  could  tend  to  make  a  single  human  being  an  ob- 
ject of  our  regard. 

But  we  are  not  lovers  of  virtue  only, — ^we  are  lovers  of  many  other 
qualities,  which  add  to  our  happiness,  not  so  much  as  our  own  virtues 
indeed,  but  often  as  much  as  we  could  derive,  in  tAe  same  space  et 
time,  from  the  mere  virtue  of  those  with  whom  we  mix  in  society,  ^e 
love  gaieQr,  and  we,  therefore,  bve   those  who  can  render  us  gay,  by 
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their  wit,  by  the  fluency  of  their  social  eloquence,  by  those  never-ceasing 
smiles  of  good  humour,  which  are  almost  to  our  quick  sympathy  of  emotion, 
like  wit  and  ek>(|uence ; — we  hate  sorrow^  and  we  love  those,  who,  by  the 
same  powerful  aid,  can  enable  us  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  melancholy, 
from  which  our  own  eflbrts  are,  as  we  have  too  often  found,  unable  of  them- 
selves to  free  us ; — ^we  have  plans  of  business  or  amusement ;  and  we  love 
those  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  to  their  success,  and  who  readily  afford 
to  us  that  co-operation  which  we  need ; — ^we  are  doubtful,  in  many  cases,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  our  oym  conduct ;  and,  if  all  others  acted  differently, 
we  should  be  driven  back  to  the  uncertainty  or  the  reproach  of  our  own 
conscience,  without  any  consolation  from  without;  we,  therefore,  k>ve  those 
who,  by  acting  as  we  act,  seem  to  say  to  us  that  we  have  done  well ;  m* 
who,  at  least,  when  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  with  this  illusion, 
comfort  us  with  the  only  palliation  which  our  conscience  can  admit,  that  we 
are  not  more  reprehensible  than  others  around  us.  Even  without  regard  to 
all  these  causes  of  love,  it  is  miserable  to  us  to  be  alone.  The  very  nature 
of  all  our  emotions  leads  them  to  pour  themselves  out  to  some  other  breast ; 
and  the  stronger  the  emotion,  the  more  ardent  is  this  propensity.  We  must 
make  some  one  know  why  we  are  glad,  or  our  gladness  will  be  an  opprei- 
sion  to  us,  almost  as  much  as  a  delight.  If  we  are  in  wrath,  our  anger  seems 
to  us  incomplete,  till  not  one  pnly,  but  many,  share  our  resentment.  The 
sovereign  would  feel  little  pleasure,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  throne,  if  he 
were  to  sit  upon  it  for  ever,  with  subjects  around  him,  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
always  a  sovereign,  and  only  a  sovereign ;  and  the  very  misanthrope,  who 
abandons  the  race  of  mankind,  in  his  detestation  of  their  iniquity, — must 
still  have  some  one  with  whom  he  may  give  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  de- 
scribing the  happiness  which  he  feels  in  having  left  the  wicked  to  that  univer- 
sal wickedness  which  is  worthy  of  them,  and  which  he  almost  loves,  be- 
cause it  enables  him  to  hate  them  more  thoroughly. 

Thus  lavish  has  nature  been  to  us,  of  the  principles  of  friendship.  With 
all  these  causes,  that,  singly,  might  dispose  to  cordial  intercourse,  and  that 
exert  in  most  cases  an  united  influence,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  tenden- 
cy to  friendship  of  some  sort,  should  be  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution, 
aimost  as  essential  to  it,  as  any  of  our  appetites.  It  is  scarcely  a  metaphor, 
indeed,  which  we  employ,  when  we  term  it  an  appetite, — an  appetite  ariring 
from  our  very  nature  as  social  beings ;  and,  if  our  appetites,  luce  our  other 
desires,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  good  which  is  their  object, 
it  must  be  one  of  the  most  vivid  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  feel ;  because 
it  relates  to  a  species  of  happiness,  which  is  among  the  most  vivid  of  our 
enjoyments, — in  many  cases  approaching  the  delight  of  the  most  intimate 
domestic  relations, — and  scarcely  to  be  counted  inferior  to  the  delight  arising 
from  any  other  source,  unless  when  we  think  of  that  virtue  which  is  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  To  take  friendship  from  life,  says  Cicero,  would 
be  almost  the  same  thing,  as  to  take  the  sun  from  the  world.  "  Solem  a 
iDundo  tollere  videntur,  qui  amiciuam  e  vita  toUunt."  It  is,  indeed,  the  sun- 
shine of  those  who  otherwise  would  walk  in  darkness ;  it  beams  with  un- 
clouded radiance  on  our  moral  path,  and  is  itself  warmth  and  beauty  to  the 
very  path,  along  which  it  invites  us  to  proceed.  He  knows  not,  how  poor 
all  the  splendours  of  worldly  prosperity  are  in  themselves,  who  enjoys  them 
^th  that  increase  of  happiness  which  friendship  has  given  to  them  ;  and  be 
who  is  still  rich  enough  to  have  a  friend,  cannot  know  what  extreme  poverQr 
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and  misery  are ;  because  the  only  misery  which  is  truly  miseiyi  is  that  which 
has  DO  ooe  to  comfort  it 

CeleBtial  HappineWy  whene'er  she  stoops 
To  visit  Earthf — one  shrine  the  Goddess  finds, 
And  one  alone, — to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  Heaven, — the  bosom  of  a  fi-iend^ — 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine.* 

'^  Quantum  bonum  est,  ubi  sunt  prsparata  pectora,  in  quae  tuto  secretam 
omne  descendat,  quorum  conscientiam  minus  quam  tuam'timeaSi  qoonm 
sermo  solicitudinem  leniat,  sententta  consilium  expediat,  bilaritas  trislitiain 
dissipet,  conspectus  ipse  delectet."  How  great  a  blessing  is  it,  to  have 
bosoms  ever  ready  for  receiving  and  preserving  faithfully,  whatever  we  maj 
wish  to  confide,  whose  conscious  memory  of  our  actions  we  may  fear  less 
than  our  own, — ^whose  discourse  may  alleviate  our  anxiety,  whose  counsel 
may  fix  our  own  doubtful  judgment,  whose  hilarity  may  dissipate  our  sornnr, 
whose  very  aspect  may  delight. 

There  is  unquestionably,  in  the  veir  presence  of  a  friend,  a  delight  of 
this  sort,  which  has  no  other  source  man  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  one  who  feels  for  us  the  regard  which  we  feel  for  him.  **  When  I  ask 
niyself,"  says  Montaigne,  after  a  very  lively  description  which  be  gives 
01  his  affection  for  hb  friend, — ^*  When  I  ask  myseu,  whence  it  is,  that  i 
feel  this  joy,  this  ease,  this  serenity,  when  I  see  him, — ^it  is  because  it  is  he, 
it  is  because  it  is  I,  I  answer ;  and  this  is  all  which  I  can  say.'' 

On  the  delights  which  friendship  afibrds,  however,  it  would  be  idle  to  ex- 
patiate. There  is  no  subject,  scarcely  even  with  the  exception  of  love  itself, 
on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  by  philosophers  and  declaimers  of  all 
sorts,  in  prose  and  poetry.  I  might  repeat  to  you  innumerable  coqudqd 
places  on  the  subject,  and  prove  to  you,  logically,  by  many  arguments,  that  ' 
what  you  have  all  felt  to  be  delighuul,  is  delightful.  For  the  eyidence  of 
this,  however,  I  may  safely  leave  you  to  your  own  consciousness.  Tou  have 
many  friendships,  and,  perhaps,  your  most  important  and  permanent  fiieod- 
ships  still  to  form ;  but  if  you  have  never  yet  felt  what  friendship  is,  th^e  b 
little  reason  to  think  that  you  will  ever  feel  it;  and  if  you  have  ielt  it,  tboogh 
^ou  may  not  yet  have  been  in  situations,  that  might  enable  you  to  derive  from 
It  all  the  advantages  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  the  very  conscioosoes 
of  the  regard  itself  will  enable  you  to  anticipate  them  all.  He  who  has 
never  been  in  poverty,  in  long  and  almost  hopeless  disease,  in  any  deep  dis- 
tress of  any  sort,  may  yet  know,  what  consolation  the  attentions  of  friend- 
ship would  administer  to  the  sorrow,  which  he  has  never  felt ;  and  if  be  ever 
feel  the  sorrow  and  the  consolation,  will  not  acquire  any  new  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  delightful  influence  which  he  had  long  known  how  to  ap- 
preciate, but  only  a  new  cause  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  in  doing  much,  had 
done  only  what  it  was  expected  of  his  ready  tenderness  and  generosity  to  do. 
"  Ther§  is,  indeed,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  *'  only  one  species  of  misery 
which  friendship  cannot  comfort, — ^the  misery  of  atrocious  guilt, — but  heaits 
capable  of  genuine  friendship,  are  not  capable  of  committing  crimes. 
Though  it  cannot  comfort  guilt,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  comforted, 
friendship  is  still  able  to  console,  at  least,  the  too  powerful  remembrance  of 
our  faults  and  weaknesses ;  its  voice  reconciles  us  to  ourselves ;  it  shows  us 

*  Night  Thoughts.    Night  Second. 
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the  means  of  rising  again  from  our  fall ;  and  our  fall  itself  leads  odiers  to 
forget,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  leads  us  to  forget  it,  by  recalling  to  us,  and 
to  others,  our  estimable  qualities,  and  prompting  us  to  the  exercise  of  them. 
Friendship  repairs  every  thing — remedies  every  thing— -comforts  every 
thing."* 

Friendship,  however,  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure  only ;  it  is  also  a  source 
of  duty ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  respect  that  we  are  now  to  regard  it. 

The  duties  that  relate  to  friendship  may  be  considered  in  three  lights — as 
they  regard  the  commencement  of  it— -the  continuance  of  it — and  its  dose. 

Our  first  duties  are  those  which  relate  to  the  choice  of  a  friend. 

If  we  were  sufficiendy  aware,  how  great  a  command  over  our  whole  life, 
we  give  to  any  one  whom  we  admit  to  our  intimacy — ^how  ready  we  are  to 
adopt  the  errors  of  those  whom  we  love ;  and  to  regard  their  very  faults, 
not  merely  as  excusable,  but  as  objects  of  imitation,  or  at  least  to  imitate 
them  without  thinking  whether  they  ought  to  be  imitated,  and  without  know- 
ing even  that  we  are  imitating  them, — ^we.  should  be  a  little  more  careful 
than  we  usually  are,  in  making  a  choice,  which  is  to  decide,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, whether  we  are  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or  miserable,— or 
which,  in  many  cases,  if  we  still  continue  happy,  upon  the  whole,  must  often 
disturb  our  happiness;  and,  if  we  still  continue  viituous,  make  virtue  a 
greater  efibrt.  **The  bandage  which,  in  our  poedc  fictions,  we  eive  to 
Ijove^  says  the  Marchioness  de  Lambert,  "  we  have  never  thought  of  hang- 
ing over  the  clear  and  piercing  eyes  of  Friendship.  Friendship  has  no  blind- 
ness :  it  examines  before  it  engages,  and  attaches  itself  only  to  merit."f 
The  picture  is  a  beautiful  one ;  but  it  is  a  picture  rather  of  what  friendship 
ought  to  be,  than  of  what  friendship  always  is.  The  bandage,  indeed,  is  not 
so  thick,  as  that  which  covers  the  eyes  of  love,  and  it  is  not  so  constantly 
worn ;  but  when  it  is  worn,  though  it  admits  some  light,  it  does  not  admit  all. 
We  must  tear  it  ofiT,  before  we  see  clearly ;  or  we  must  be  careful,  at  least, 
what  hands  they  are  which  we  permit  to  put  it  on. 

It  is  before  we  yteZc?  ourselves,  then,  to  tlie  regard,  that  we  should  strive  to 
estimate  the  object  of  it,  and  to  estimate  )iis  value,  not  by  the  gratification  of 
a  single  day,  but  by  the  influence  which  he  may  conunue  to  exercise  on  our 
life.  If  friendship,  indeed,  were  a  mere  pastime,  that  ended. with  the 
amusement  of  some  idle  hours,  it  might  be  allowed  to  us  to  select,  for  our 
companions,  those  who  might  best  amuse  our  idleness ;  it  would  be  enough 
to  us,  then,  that  our  friend  was  gay,  and  had  die  happy  talent  of  making 
others  gay.  If  it  were  a  mere  hatter  of  courtesy^  for  a  little  wealth  or  dis- 
ttnctiony  it  might  be  allowed  to  us,  in  like  manner,  to  select  those  whose  power 
and  opulence  seemed  to  promise,  to  our  ambidon  and  avarice,  the  best  re- 
turn of  gain  ; — it  would  dien  be  enough,  if  our  friend  possessed  a  station 
that  might  enable  him  to  elevate  us,  not  perhaps,  to  his  own  rank,  but  at 
least  a  litde  higher  than  we  are.  Then,  indeed,  die  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  friendship  might  be  estimated  as  readily,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner, 
as  we  estimate  the  worth  of  any  common  marketable  commodity.  But  if  it 
be  an  alliance  of  heart  with  heart, — if,  in  giving  our  sorrows  or  projects  to 
be  shared  by  another,  we  are  to  partake,  in  our  turn,  his  sorrows  or  desi^s, 
whatever  thev  may  be, — to  consider  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we  admit  to 

*  St.  Lambert,  CEuv.  Phil.  Tome  III.  p.  82. 
\  GQuT.  Tome  I.  p.  336,  ]8mo.  Paris,  1761. 
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this  diffiision  iritb  us  of  one  cominon  being  and  to  yield  our  aflbcdon,  onlj 

as  we  discover  the  virtue  which  alone  is  worthy  of  it,  is  almost  the  s^me 
thing  as  to  consult  for  our  own  virtue.  The  vice  of  him  whom  we  love, — 
the  vice  which  we  must  palliate  to  every  censurer,  and  which  we  strive  to 
palliate  even  to  our  own  severe  judgment,  will  soon  cease  to  appear  to  us 
what  it  is ;  and  it  will  require  but  a  little  longer  habit  of  palliatioDy  and  a 
litde  longer  intercourse  of  cordial  regard,  to  win  from  us  that  occasional  con- 
formity, which,  with  us  too,  may  soon  become  a  habit.  Even  though  we 
escape  frqm  the  nices  of  the  wicked,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  lor  us 
to  escape  from  their  misery.  We  must  share  the  embarrassments  and  vexa- 
tions, the  fear  and  the  disgrace,  to  which  their  moral  errors  must  inevitaUj 
lead  them ;  and,  though  the  friendship  of  the  virtuous  had  no  other  superio- 
rity of  attraction  than  thit  one,  it  would  still  be  enough  to  deterniiae  the 
choice  of  the  wise, — that,  in  becoming  the  friends  of  the  good,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  misfortunes,  which  require  pity  only,  and  consola- 
tion,— not  shame  ;  that,  if  they  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  themselves,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  those,  whom,  by  their  selection,  th^y 
had  exhibited  to  the  world  as  images  of  their  own  character ;  nor  to  feel,  in 
the  very  innocence  of  their  own  heart,  by  the  moral  perplexities  in  which 
their  sympathies  involved  them,  if  not  what  is  hateful  in  guilt,  at  least  aJl 
which  is  wretched  in  it. 

A  single  line  of  one  of  our  old  poets  conveys,  in  this  respect,  a  most  sen- 
tentious lesson,  in  bidding  us  consider  what  sort  of  a  friend  he  is  likely  to 
prove  to  us,  who  has  been  the  destroyer,  or  at  least  the  constant  disquieter, 
of  his  own  happiness. 

"  See  if  he  be 
Friend  to  himself,  who  would  be  friend  to  thee.' 

>  The  necessity  of  virtue,  tlien,  in  every  bosom  of  which  we  resolve  to 
share  the  feelings,  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  though  we  were  to  coDsider 
those  feelings  only  ;  but  aU  the  participation  is  not  be  on  our  part.  We  arc 
to  place  confidence^  as  well  as  to  receive  it^ — we  are  not  to  be  comforters 
only,  but  sometimes  too,  the  comforted ; — and  our  own  conduct  may  require 
the  defence,  which  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to  afford  to  the  conduct  of  our 
friend.  Even  with  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  friendship  itself, — if  it  be 
a  pleasure  on  which  we  set  a  high  value, — it  is  not  a  slight  consideration, 
whether  it  be  fixed  on  one,  whose  regard  is  likely  to  be  as  stable  as  ours,  or  on 
one,  who  may  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps,  even  in  a  few  weeks,  withhold 
from  us  the  very  pleasure  of  that  intimacy,  which  before  had  been  profusely 
lavished  on  us.  in  every  one  of  these  respects,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  manifest  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice.  Virtue  only  is  stable,  because 
virtue  only  is  consistent ;  and  the  caprice  which,  under  a  momentary  impulse, 
begins  an  eager  intimacy  with  one,  as  it  began  it  from  an  impulse,  as  ipomen- 
tary  with  another,  will  soon  find  a  third,  with  whom  it  may  agam  begin  it,  with 
the  same  exclusion,  for  the  moment,  of  every  previous  attachment  Nothing 
can  be  juster  than  the  observation  of  Rousseau  on  these  hasty  starts  of  kind- 
ness, that  ^'he  that  treats  us  at  first  sight,  like  a  friend  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, will,  very  probably,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  treat  us  as  a  stranger,  if 
we  have  any  important  service  to  request  of  him." 

If  without  virtue,  we  have  a  little  to  hope  in  stability,  have  we,  even  while 
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the  semUance  of  friendship  lasts,  much  more  to  hope,  as  to  those  services 
of  kindness  which  we  may  need  from  our  friends  f  The  secrets,  which  it 
may  be  of  no  importance  to  divulge,  all  may  keep  with  equal  fidelity ;  be* 
cause  nothing  is  to  he  gained  by  circulating,  what  no  man  would  take  suffi* 
cient  interest  in  hearing,, to  remember  after  it  was  heard ;  but,  if  the  secret 
be  of  a  kind,  which,  if  made  known,  would  gain  the  favour  of  some  one, 
whose  favour  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  gain  than  to  retain  ours,  can  we 
expect  fidelity  from  a  mmd,  that  thinks  only  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  vice, 
in  the  great  social  market  of  moral  feelings,  not  of  what  it  is  right  to  do? 
Can  we  expect  consolation  in  our  affliction,  from  one,  who  reeards  our  ad* 
versity  only  as  a  sign,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  from  our  inti- 
macy;  or  trust  our  virtues  to  the  defence  of  him,  who  defends  or  assaik  as 
interest  prompts,  and  who  may  see  his  interest,  in  representing  us  as  guilty 
of  the  very  crimes,  with  which  slander  has  loaded  us !  In  such  cases,  we 
have  no  title  to  complain  of  the  treacheries  of  friendship, — for  it  was  not 
friendship  m-  which  we  trusted, — the  treachery  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the 
deceived  as  of  the  deceiver;  we  have  ourselves  violated  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  firiendship,  the  duties  which  relate  to  its  commence* 
ment. 

When  friendship  has  commenced,  after  all  those  necessary  cautions, 
which  form  its  first  set  of  dutiesj  a  new  set  of  duties  begin  their  obligation. 
We  have  chosen  cautiously ;  and  we  are  now  to  confide ;— -we  have  chosen 
one  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  bve,  and  we  are  to  perform  to  him  all  the  services 
of  love. 

We  are  to  confide,  in  the  first  place,  not  with  that  timid,  irresolute  conunu- 
nication  of  our  plans  and  wishes,  which  almost  provokes  to  the  very  infidelity 
that  appears  to  be  suspected,  but  with  that  full  opening  of  the  heart,  without 
which  there  is  no  confidence,  and  therefore  none  of  the  advantages  of  cod- 
fidence.  *'  If  you  think  any  one  your  friend,"  a  Roman  moralist  says,  "  in 
whom  you  do  not  put  the  same  confidence  as  in  yourself,  you  know  not  the 
real  power  of  friendship.  Consider  long,  whether  the  individual  whom  you 
view  with  regard,  is  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  your  bosom ;  but  when  you 
have  judged,  and  found  him  truly  worthy,  admit  him  to  your  very  heart. 
You  should  so  live,  indeed,  as  to  trust  nothing  to  your  conscience,  which  you 
would  not  trust  to  your  enemy  ;  but,  at  least  to  your  friend,  let  all  be  open. 
He  will  be  the  more  faithful,  as  your  confidence  in  his  fidelity  is  more  com- 
plete. ^^  Si  aliquem  amicum  existimas,  cui  non  tantundem  credis  quantum  tibi, 
vehementer  erras,  et  non  satis  nosti  vim.  vere  amicitie.  Tu  vero  omnia  cum 
amico  delibera,  sed  de  ipso  prius.  Post  amicitiam  credendum  est,  ante  ami- 
citiam  iudicandum.  Isd  vero  prsBpostere  officia  permiscent,  qui  contra  prte- 
cepta  Theophrasti,  cum  amaverint  judbant,  et  non  amant  cum  iudicaverint. 
Diu  c(^ta,  an  tibi  in  amicitiam  aliquis  recipiendus  sit ;  cum  pfacuerit  fieri, 
toto  iUum  pectore  admitte.  Tam  audacter  cum  illo  loquere  quam  tecum. 
Tu  quidem  ita  vive,  ut  nihil  tibi  committas,  nisi  quod  committere  etiam  ini- 
mico  possis :  sed  quia  interveniunt  qucdam,  quae  consuetude  facit  arcana, 
cum  amico  omnes  curas,  omnes  cogitationes  tuas  misce.    Fidelem  si  putavo- 

ris  facies."* 

He  who  is  worthy  of  our  confidence  is  worthy  of  our  kindness;  and, 
therefore,  of  all  the  aid  which  our  kindness  can  bestow.     I  need  not  say  that 

*  Senec.  Ep«iu.  Vol.  II.  p.  6.  Amtt. 
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we  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duly,  if  with  the  power  of  furthering  hb  ad- 
vancement in  life,  we  withhold  our  -assistance,  if  he  be  in  want^  we  should 
consider  it  not  as  a  favour  on  our  part,  but  as  an  additional  value  which  be 
has  conferred  on  our  wealth,  that  he  has  given  us  an  opportuni^  of  making 
a  more  delightful  use  of  it,  than  any  to  which  we  could  have  known  how  to 
apply  it,  in  any  other  circumstances.  If  he  be  in  grirfy  we  have  an  affection 
that  knows  how  to  diffiise  a  tender  pleasure  over  sadness  itself;  and  that,  if 
it  cannot  overcome  affliction,  can  thus,  at  least,  alleviate  it.  If  he  be  su&r- 
ing  unmerited  ignominy,  we  have  a  heart  that  knows  his  innocence,  and  a 
voice  that  can  make  itself  be  heard,  wherever  virtue  b  allowed  to  speak. 
These  duties  are  easy  to  be  performed.  The  only  du^  which  is  not  easy, 
but  which  is  still  more  necessary  than  the  others,  is  that  which  relates  to  mo- 
ral imperfections  that  may  truly  arise  in  him,  or  may  become  visible  in  him, 
only  after  our  friendship  has  been  givpn  and  received ;  imperfections,  which, 
slight  as  they  may  be  at  first,  may,  if  suffered  to  continue,  vitiate  that  whole 
character,  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  us  to  love ;  and  which,  in  every  import- 
ant respect,  is  sdll  so  woi^y  of  being  loved.  The  correction  of  these  is 
our  chief  duty  ;  and  every  effort  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  use  for  this  mo- 
ral emendation,  is  to  be  employed  sedulously,  anxiously,  urgently ; — but  with 
all  the  tenderness  "which  such  efibrts  admit.  If  in  presenting  to  him  that 
form  of  perfect  virtue,  to  the  imitation  of  which  we  wish  to  lead  him,  we 
make  him  feel  more  his  own  imperfection,  than  the  tenderness  of  that  regard 
which  seeks  his  amendment  above  every  other  object,-^-4he  error  is  not  Att 
done. 

The  duty  which  leads  us  to  seek  the  moral  reformation  of  our  firiend, 
whenever  we  perceive  an  imperfection  that  requires  to  be  removed,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  highest  duty  ojf  friendship,  because  it  is  a  du^  that  has  for  its 
object  the  highest  good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  confer ;  and  he  who  re- 
frains from  me  necessary  endeavour,  because  he  fears  to  give  pain  to  one 
whom  be  loves,  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness  which,  in  a  case  of  bodily 
accident  or  disease,  would  withhold  the  salutary  potion,  because  it  is  nau* 
fieous,  or  the  surgical  operation  which  is  to  preserve  life,  and  to  jH^eserve  it 
with  comfort — because  the  use  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be  attended 
with  relief  and  happiness,  implies  a  little  momentary  addition  of  suffering. 
To  abstain  from  every  moral  effi>rt  of  this  sort,  in  the  mere  fear  of  offending, 
is,  from  the  selfishness  of  the  motive,,  a  stiU  greater  breach  of  duty,  and  al- 
most, too,  a  still  greater  weakness.  He,  whom  we  truly  offend,  by  such 
gentle  admonitions  as  friendship  dictates — admonitions  of  which  the  chief 
authority  is  sought  in  the  very  excellence  of  him  whom  we  wish  to  make 
still  more  excellent — is  not  worthy  of  the  friendship  which  we  have  wasted 
on  him ;  and,  if  we  thus  lose  his  friendship,  we  are  delivered  from  one  who 
could  not  be  sincere  in  his  past  professions  of  regard,  and  whose  treachery, 
therefore,  we  might  afterwards  have  had  reason  to  lament.  If  he  be  worthy 
of  us,  he  will  not  love  us  less,  but  love  us  more ;  he  will  feel  that  we  have 
done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do ; — and  we  shall  have  the  double  grati- 
fication, of  witnessing  the  amendment  which  we  desired,  and  of  knowing 
that  we  have  contributed  to  an  eflfect,  which  was  almost  like  the  removal  of  a 
vice  from  ourselves,  or  a  virtue  added  to  our  own  moral  character. 

The  last  set  of  duties,  in  relation  to  friendship,  are  those  which  regard  its 
close. 

When  friendship  has  been  fixed,  where  abne  it  should  be  fixed,  the  close  of 
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friendship  is  only  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  those  who  feel  it.  But' 
with  all  the  caution  which  it  is  possible  for  the  best  and  wisest  to  emplo||r  in 
selection,  it  is  still  possible  that  they  may  be  deceived,  even  as  to  important 
defects  of  character ;  or,  though  they  may  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  essen- 
tial virtues  of  the  character,  they  may  at  least  have  failed  to  remark  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  temper  or  general  disposition,  which  may  frustrate, 
afterwards,  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  to  avoid  what  might  lead  to  irrita- 
tions and  fretful  suspicions,  incompatible  with  permanent  confidence.  Friend-^ 
ship,  then — that  is  to  say,  the  cordial  intimacy  of  friendship, — may  cease, 
while  those  still  live  who  were  its  subjects ;  but,  when  it  ceases,  from  causes 
that  would  render  it  impossible  to  be  renewed  with  the  same  interest  as  be- 
fore, or  that  would  render  the  renewal  of  it  unwise,  even  though  it  were  pos- 
sible,— ^it  should  be  a  cessation  of  intimacy,  and  nothing  more.  The  great 
duty  of  fidelity  still  remains ;  and  in  some  measure  too, — unless  where  there 
has  been  the  provocation  of  injustice  that  cancels  the  past,  because  it  shows 
the  seeming  affection  of  the  past,  even  when  affection  was  credited^  ,to  have 
been  deceit, — there  remains  still  the  duQr  of  an  interest,  stronger  than  we 
should  feel  in  the  welfare  of  a  stranger,  wno  had  never  been  connected  with 
us  by  any  tie  of  peculiar  regard.  Even  when  there  has  been  such  a  disco- 
very of  guilt,  as  would  render  immoral  this  remaining  interest,  the  duty  of 
fidelity,  as  I  have  said,  remains  in  all  its  force.  What  was  confided  to  us,  in 
years  of  confidence,  should  still  be  as  safe  in  our  bosom  as  before.  The 
only  dispeotation,  by  "which  it  can  be  morajly  allowable  for  us  to  violate  the 
trust,  is  the  slander  of  our  reputation  by  the  confider  himself,  if  he  dare  to  assail 
our. character,  when  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  which  he  has  trusted  to  us, 
would  render  manifest  our  innocence.  His  very  attack,  in  that  case,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  tacit  intimation  to  us,  that  his  trust  is  at  an  end. 

When  friendship,  after  continuing  uninterrupted  through  life,  not  merely 
without  dimmution,  but  with  perpetual  accessions  of  confidence  and  happi- 
ness, is  at  Ufet  broken  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  its  duties  do  not 
terminate  to  the  survivor.  He  has  a  source  of  new  duties  in  the  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  in  the  glory  of  his  friend,  which  is  ever  present  with  him, 
— and  in  the  expectation  of  that  future  life,  in  which  he  hopes  to  rejoin  him, 
and  which,  by  this  very  hope,  presents  a  new  motive  to  his  own  virtues. 

*'  Some  persons,"  says  the  Marquise  de  Lambert,  *'  believe  that  there  are 
no  longer  any  duties  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  the  tomb ;  and  there  are  but  few 
who  know  how  to  be  friends  to  the  dead.  Though  the  most  magnificent  fune- 
ral pomp  be  the  tears  and  the  silent  sorrow  of  those  who  survive,  and  the 
most  honourable  sepulture  be  in  their  hearts,  we  must  not  think  that  tears 
which  are  shed  from  the  sensibility  of  the  moment,  and  sometimes  too  from 
causes,*  which  in  part  at  least,  relate,  to  ourselves,  acquit  us  of  all  our  obliga- 
tion. The  name  of  our  friends,  their  glory,  their  family,  have  still  claims  on 
our  affection,  which  it  would  be  guilt  not  to  feel.  •  They  should  live  still  in 
our  heart  by  the  emotions  which  subsist  there, — ^in  our  memory,  by  our  fre- 
quent remembrance  of  them, — ^in  our  voice,  by  our  eulogiums, — in  our  con- 
duct, by  our  imitation  of  their  virtues."* 

After  our  consideration  of  the  duties  of  friendship,  which  necessarily  in- 
volve in  them  many  feelmgs  of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  received,  it  cannot 
require  any  long  discussion  to  convince  you  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  our 
benefactors  in  general. 

*  (Euv.  Tome  I.  p.  248 
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Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  already  treated  so  fiilly,  in  a  former  part  of  the 
course, — when,  in  examining  our  moral  ^notions,  I  considered  the  emotion 
of  gratitude  itself  as  one  of  these,-— that  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to 
make  any  further  remarks  on  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasmg  proofs  of  the  benevolence  of  Heaven,  that 
the  very  production  of  good  by  one  human  being  to  another,  is  not  attended 
with  delight  only  to  him  who  receives  the  favour,  but  with  equal  delight  to 
him  who  confers  it ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  future  also,  that  the  desixe  of 
new  beneficent  exertions  is  not  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
beneficent,  by  every  repetition  of  his  kindness,  than  on  the  mind  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  the  kindness.  Both  are  made  happier, — ^both  are  made 
more  eager  to  render  happy.  Our  first  emotion,  on  receiving  good,  is  kyve 
of  him  from  whom  we  receive  it ;  our  second  emotion,  is  the  wish  of  being 
able  to  render  to  him  some  mutual  service ;  and  he,  whose  generous  fife  is  a 
continued  diffusion  of  happiness,  may  thus  delight  himself  with  the  thought, 
diat  hejiias  not  difiiised  happiness  only,  but  diat,  in  diffusing  it,  he  has  been, 
at  the  same  time,  the  difiuser  of  virtue,-— at  least,  of  wishes  that  were  virtue 
for  the  time,  and  required  nothing  to  convert  them  into  beneficence,  but  the 
means  of  exercising  them. 

So  ready  is  gratitude  to  arise  in  almost  every  mind,  that  ingratitude  to  a 
benefactor,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  regarded  almost  with  the  same 
species  of  abhorrence,  as  the  violation  of  the  dearest  duties  of  consanguinity 
itself.  He  who  could  plunge  a  dagger  bto  the  heart  of  one  who  had  con- 
ferred on  him  any  signal  service,  would  be  viewed  by  us  almost  with  the  same 
fearful  astonishment,  with  which  we  eaze  on  the  parricide,  who  plunged  bis 
dagger  into  the  heart  that  gave' him  life. 

The  tie  which  connects  the  benefactor  with  him  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
a  kindness,  does  not,  however,  give  its  whole  duties  to  one  par^,  though  its 

Erincipal  duties  belong  to  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  one,  to  love  Aim  from  whom 
e  has  received  important  kindnesses,-— to  study  the  interests  of  him,  by 
whom  his  own  have  been  promoted, — and  in  every  service  which  requires 
only  zeal,  and  not  a  sacrifice  of  virtue,  to  be  assiduous  in  repaying  what  can 
be  repaid, — not  from  an  eager  wish  to  shake  off  the  obligation,  which  is 
truly  in  itself  a  species  of  ingratitude,  but  from  the  sincere  desire  of  increas- 
ing the  happiness  of  one  who  is  sincerely  loved,  and  who  has  given  so  much 
reason  to  love  him. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  obUged.  But  though  we  are  not  much  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  duties  of  benefactors,  the  obliger  too  has  moral  ob- 
ligations to  fulfil,  and  obligations  which,  while  they  are  as  truly  incumbent 
as  the  duties  of  the  obliged,  are  far  more  difficult  to  be  fulfilled ; — the  duty 
of  making  his  benefits  press  as  lightly,  as  benefits  to  the  same  amount  can 
press,  by  unfailing  attentions  to  him  whom  he  has  obliged, — a  condescension, 
that  makes  itself  felt,  however,  not  as  eondescensumf  which  would  recall  the 
obligation  more  powerfully,  but  only  as  kindness,  which  seems  to  arise  with- 
out any  thought  of  former  benefits,  from  the  overflowing  goodness  of  a  bene- 
volent heart.  It  would  be  manifestly  cruel  to  repeat  to  any  one,  on  whom 
we  had  conferred  an  important  favour,  ^'Remember  the  favour  wbich  I 
conferred  on  you  ;"  but  since  it  is  not  in  the  direct  words  only  that  such  a 
meaning  can  be  conveyed,  it  is  cruel  also,  by  excessive  and  ill  placed  forms 
of  ostentatious  civility,  to  seem  constantly  to  say  to  him,  that  we  are  thus 
very  kind,  and  that  we  have  never  forgotten  the  generosity  which  we  showed 
him,  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  many  years. 
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When  a  benefactor  forgets  his  duties,  and  makes  a  cruel  use  of  the  favours 
which  he  may  have  conferred,  there  is  no  tymni  whose  cruelty  is  more  op- 
pressive ;  because  H  is  the  tyranny  of  one  whom  we  cannot  oppose  like 
other  tyrants.  They  may,  indeed,  shackle  our  arms ;  but  the  iron  clasp  of 
this  moral  oppressor  is  placed  where  it  is  most  powerfully  felt,  upon  the 
heart  itself,  that  may  feel  the  worthlessness,  but  that  is  deprived  of  all 
power  of  raising  against  it.  There  are  beings  of  this  kind,  who  use  the 
means  of  beneficence,  only  for  purposes  the  most  malevolent,— whose  very 
gifts  are  snares, — who  oblige  that  they  may  afterwards  be  malicious  with  im- 
punity,—exacting,  ever  after,  from  their  unfortunate  victim,  assiduities  and 
services  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  pay, — and  rejoicing,  if  he  fail  in  them, 
that  they  may  have  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  proclaiming  his  ingratitude. 

"  Ingratitude,  indeed,*'  as  Rousseau  justly  observes,  "  would  be  far  rarer 
than  it  is,  if  the  benefactor  were  less  frequently  an  usurer.  What  has  done 
us  good,  is  dear  to  us,  by  the  very  sentiment  of  our  nature.  Ingratitude  is 
not  in  the  heart  of  man ;  but  interest  is  there ;  and  the  obliged  who  are  vn- 
graUfidj  are  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  obligers,  who  are  interesiedj  and 
who  have  sold  what  they  have  only  feigned  to  give.  When  is  it,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  we  see  any  one  who  is  forgotten  by  his  benefactor,  forget  him  ! 
A  benefactor  who  can  thus  forget,  the  obliged  never  fails  to  remember, — ^he 
speaks  of  him  with  pleasure,  as  be  thinks  of  him  with  tenderness.  If  an  op- 
portunity occur,  in  which  he  can  show,  by  any  unexpected  service,  that  he 
remembers  the  service  which  was  before  conferred  upon  himself, — with  what 
internal  delight  does  he  then  satisfy  his  gratitude, — with  what  expression  of 
joy  does  he  make  himself  recognised, — ^with  what  transport  does  he  say.  My 
turn  is  come !  Such  is  the  genuine  voice  of  nature.  A  kindness,  that  was 
truly  a  kindness,  never  yet  found  a  bosom  that  was  ungrateful."* 

The  expression,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  understood  strictly,  would  certainly 
be  a  little  too  strong.;  since  there  may  be  ingratitude,  even  to  the  most  gene- 
rous, as  there  may  be  any  other  atrocious  offence.  But  it  is  only  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  most  atrocious,  that  such  ingratitude  can  arise  :  and  of  this,  at 
least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  best  preservative  against  a  failure  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  obliged,  is  for  the  obliger  himself  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a 
benefactor. 
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LECTURE  XC. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  CONTRACT ;  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

Genti^emen,  we  have  now  considered  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
arise  from  our  peculiar  connexion  with  certain  individuals,  as  are  relatives  in 
consanguinity  or  wedlock,— our  friends,— our  benefactors*  There  remain 
still  to  be  considered  by  us,  two  species  of  duties,  that  arise  from  connexions 
of  a  more  general  kind,  the  duties  of  contract^  which  of  course  varv  with 
the  nature  of  our  particular  engagements, — and  the  duties  of  citizenship^  ot 

*  CEuY.  de  J.  J.  Roasseau,  Emile,  liv.  iv.  Tome  VII.  p.  56.  Paris.  1819. 
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of  patriotic  regard^  which  extend  to  aU  the  individuals  that  are  compreheod- 
ed  with  us,  under  one  system  of  government. 

Though  the  practical  rules  of  morality,  which  regard  eontraeUy  strictly  as 
contracts,  are  all  founded  on  the  great  principle,  that  each  party  in  the  coo- 
tract  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  what  he  has  undertaken  to  perform, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  engagement  to  be  un- 
derstood, by  the  party  with  whom  he  contracted, — ^it  may  be  of  advantage, 
to  consider,  separately,  the  contracts,  which  relate  to  objects  of  coraroercial 
barter,  and  those  which  relate  to  personal  service.     Some  personal  services, 
indeed,  are  truly  objects  of  barter,  as  much  as  any  of  the  articles  of  daily 
sale,  of  which  we  usually  think  when  we  speak  of  commerce ;  but  stiU  there 
are  so  many  other  circumstances  of  moral  influence  connected  with  the 
contracts  of  service,  that  they  may  very  fairly, — at  least  the  most  important 
of  them,  which  connects  the  master  and  the  servant,  and  admits  a  stranger 
into  the  general  system  of  relationships,-^e  regarded  in  ethics,  as  constitut- 
ing a  species  apart. 

The  command  which  mere  barter  gives  us,  even  when  the  objects  of  the 
barter  are  present  objects  exchanged  for  present  objects,  is  no  ^ight  acces- 
sion to  the  comfort  of  mankind.     What  is  useless  to  ourselves  is  thus  in- 
standy  invested  with  utility,  by  becoming  the  medium  of  acquiring  for  us, 
what  is  directly  useful.     But  such  direct  barter,  of  present  objects  for  pre- 
sent objects f  would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  commerce  from  which  our 
wants  might  receive  aid,  if  no  more  than  the  possessions  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  mutual  transference.     We  may  have 
E resent  wants,  which  the  superfluities  of  others  might  gratify,  though  we  may 
e,  at  present,  without  the  possession  of  any  thing  which  can  purchase  them 
as  a  fair  equivalent ;  and  we  may  have  this  inability  of  present  purchase, 
with  the  certainty,  ^at  we  shall  at  some  period  more  or  less  near,  love  that 
which,  if  possessed  by  us  now,  would  be  gladly  purchased  from  us,  by  the 
cession  of  those  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  which  our  wants  of  the  moment 
require.     A  contract  is  truly,  in  its  moral  operation,  such  a  transfer  of  the 
future  for  the  present, — or  of  some  future  object,  which  we  value  less,  for  a 
future  object  which  we  value  more.     Its  eflfect  is  to  free  us,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  influence  of  time,  as  far  as  our  mere  commerce  is  concerned, 
— to  render  every  thing  which  our  pow^r,  in  any  moment  of  our  life,  may 
command,  present,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  hour  in  which  we  make  our 
purchase,— enabling  us  thus  to  form,  of  all  the  property  which  we  are  ever 
to  possess,  and  of  all  the  energies  which  we  are  ever  to  be  capable  of  exert- 
ing, one  great  fund,  which  we  may  employ  with  equal  and  ready  command, 
for  all  the  purposes  that  seem  to  us,  at  any  one  moment,  most  essential  to  our 
happiness. 

if  that  power,  by  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  bargain  for  the  future, 
be  so  important  an  instrument  of  public  convenience,  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tracts, on  the  stability  of  which,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  good  faith  of  which, — 
the  power  is  founded,  we  may  well  suppose,  will  be  regarded  by  die  com- 
munity as  an  injury  to  its  essential  interests  ;  and  the  individual  guilty  of  ii, 
should  feel,  not  merely  the  self-disapprobation,  which  arises  from  the  thought 
of  having  deceived,  for  purposes  of  selfish  profit,  any  one  member  of  die 
community, — but  that  also,  which  arises  from  the  thought  of  having  contri- 
buted to  weaken  the  great  support  of  public  confidence,  and  to  reduce  tbe 
whole  power  of  society,  to  those  few  exertions,  which  it  is  capable  of  mak- 
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ing  at  any  one  iostant,  or  the  few  immediate  objects  of  barter,  which  are  at 
any  one  instant  absolutely  possessed. 

Of  that  most  useful  power,  which  the  general  system  of  contracts  gives 
us  over  time  itself,  he  does  all  which  an  individual  can  do  to  deprive  us; — 
for  he  does  that,  which  if  all  otlier  indiriduals  did  in  like  manner,  the  power 
of  bargaining  for  the  future,  which  exists  only  by  mutual  confidence,  would 
cease  instantly  in  mutual  distrust.  From  a  command  over  every  moment 
of  our  life,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  single  moment  of  it, — the  moment,  in 
which  we  could  give  with  one  hand,  while  we  received  with  the  other. 

Man,  therefore,  is  morally  bound  to  perform  the  engagements  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  fulfil, — ^whettier  there  be  or  be  not,  in  the  individual  with 
whom  the  contract  was  made,  any  power  of  enforcing  the  fulfilment.  In 
this  obligation,  where  it  has  been  voluntarily  made,  there  are  truly  no  limits 
but  the  physical  power  of  the  individual,  and  the  independent  morality  of 
that  which  is  undertaken  to  be  performed.  Where  we  have  undertaken  to 
perform,  what  no  exertions  on  our  part,  however  active  and  unreAiitting, 
could  accomplish,  we  cannot  feel  remorse  at  not  having  done  what  we  were 
unable  to  do ;  whatever  moral  disapprobation  we  may  feel  of  our  engage* 
roent  itself,  as  undertaken  rashly,  and  as  tending  to  excite  expectations  in 
others,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  our  power  of  gratifying  them,  we  had 
no  title  to  excite.  In  like  manner,  when  the  action  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  perform,  is  one  which,  as  affecting  the  happiness,  or  means  of  hap- 
piness of  others  whose  happiness  we  have  no  title  to  disturb,  it  would  be  tm- 
moral  in  us  to  perform,  if  we  had  not  entered  into  the  engagement, — the  per- 
formance of  it  would  be  immoral  still,  though  we  may  have  entered  into  the 
most  solemn  engagement, — ^for  there  is  no  form  of  words,  no  promise,  no 
oath,  which  can  render ^tM^,  what  was  irgustice  to  others  before.  In  such  a 
case  it  cannot  excite  our  remorscj  that  we  have  not  done  what  it  would  be  re- 
morse to  have  done  ;^-our  moral  disapprobation  of  ourselves  may  arise,  in- 
deed, and  should  rise  : — but  it  arises  at  the  remembrance  of  the  engagement 
itself  J  not  at  the  thought  of  the  failure  in  tlie  engagement.  We  have 
now  to  regret  one  delinquency.  But  if  we  had  performed  what  we  had  en- 
gaged to  do,  we  should  then,  instead  of  one  species  of  moral  regret,  have 
been  subject  to  two  feelings  of  that  sort.  We  sliould  have  had  to  repent, 
as  now,  of  the  guih  of  engaging  to  do  what  was  morally  wron^, — and  to 
repent  also  of  the  continued  guilt  of  wilfully  persisting  in  an  action,  which 
we  feel  to  be  iniquitous. 

When  that  which  we  have  engaged  to  do,  is  truly  within  our  power ^ — when 
it  is  undertaken  voluntarily^  and  when  the  performance  involves  no  violation  of 
moral  duty, — ^it  would  be  a  violation  of  moral  duty  not  to  perform  it^^-or,  though 
perhaps,  with  more  verbal  exactness,  to  perform  it  less  fully  than  we  know  to 
have  been  understood  and  intended,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mutual  convention. 
The  contract  may,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mere  words  of  it,  often  imply  more 
or  less  than  was  understood  by  the  parties  at  the  time  ;  and  though,  in  some 
cases,  it  may  be  h^aUy  expedient,  for  the  advantage  of  the  general  rule, — as 
applicable  to- cases,  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  intended  meaning  would  not 
be  easy,  and  in  which,  notwitlistandine,  it  is  necessary  tliat  some  exact 
meaning  should  be  presumed, — ^that  /Aa<\peaning  should  be  presumed  to  be, 
what  the  strict  grammatical  or  technical  construction  of  the  language  bears, 
— ^it  is  legally,  only,  not  morally ,  that  this  forced  interpretation  in  the  particu- 
lar case  is  put  on  words,  which,  in  that  particular  case,  were  intended  to 
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convey  a  different  sense ;  and  he  who,  with  perfect  certainty  of  the  intended 
meaning,  shelters  himself  under  the  mere  forms  of  legal  construction,  and 
does  only  what  the  law,  in  its  necessary  limitation  to  general  rules  and 
general  forms  of  expression,  obliges  him  to  do, — ^is,  in  every  important  re* 
spect,  as  truly  a  violator  of  the  duty  of  contract,  as  if  the  construction  of  the 
law  had  exactly  corresponded  with  that  real  meaning  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  their  mutual  engagement,  which,  after  entering  into  the  engagement, 
he  has  refused  to  fulfil. 

The  contract  of  personal  servkej  even  of  that  domestic  service,  which  is 
the  most  complete  of  all  voluntary  servitudes,  is,  I  have  said,  as  a  mere  con- 
tract, precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  our  other  contracts.  The  servant 
who  engages  to  obey  the  will  of  the  master, — ^that  is  lo  say,  of  one  who,  on 
his  part,  engages  to  furnish  the  servant  with  maintenance  and  a  pecu- 
niary remuneration  corresponding  with  die  nature  of  the  services  performed 
—makes  a  barter  of  advantage  tor  advantage.  He  ^ves  up  his  liberty,  for 
the  time  bargained,  to  receive,  in  return,  what  he  values  still  more  than 
liberty. 

That  the  master  and  the  servant  are  mutually  boufid  to  discharge  to  each 
other  the  peculiar  offices  which  they  have  engaged  to  discharge,  is  a  moral 
truth  which  flows  from  the  very  nature  of  a  contract,  and  which  needs  no 
peculiar  elucidation.  But  as,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  particular  contract,  indi- 
viduals are  brought  together,  who  may  be  mutually  benegted,  in  various  ways, 
wliich  the  contract  itself  cannot  strictly  be  understood  as  comprehending, — 
and  benefited,  without  injury  to  him  who  confers  the  benefit,  nature  has  not 
allowed  this  power  of  doing  good  to  be  wasted  in  unproductive  idleness. 
By  various  beautiful  processes,  which  take  place  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
moral  universe,  by  the  ii^fluence  of  the  associating  principle,  and  by  all  those 
emotions  of  regard,  which  the  presence  of  familiar  objects,  merely  as  fami- 
liar objects,  excites, — still  more  by  that  moral  esteem,  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  for  the  virtues  that  are  frequendy  before  us,  whatever  the  rank 
may  be  which  those  virtues  adorn, — she  has  provided  a  source  of  pectdiar 
duties,  which  make  man,  who  lives  with  man,  in  the  intercourse  of  mutual 
services,  an  object  of  a  deeper  interest,  than  that  which  begins  and  ends 
with  the  few  services  which  were  reciprocally  bartered* 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  servant,  independently  of  the  cold  fulfilment  of 
the  mere  drudgery,  which  he  executes  for  us,  as  he  would  have  executed 
it  for  any  other,  who  paid  the  same  price  for  each  motion  of  his  arm, — to 
feel  too,  some  interest  m  our  prosperity  and  general  happiness, — in  our  ack- 
ness,  for  example,  not  merely  to  watch  around  our  bed,  and  to  wish,  for  his 
own  sake,  that  we  were  a^ain  enjoying  health  and  easy  slumbers  as  before, 
— but  to  form  that  wish  with  sincere  regret  for  the  parched  lip,  and  burning 
eye,  and  the  feverish  lassitude,  that  robs  us  of  rest,  even  in  rendering  us  in- 
capable of  action, — that  he  should  rejoice  at  our  recovery,  before  he  thinks 
that  our  recovery  will  restore  him  to  the  less  fatiguing  dudes,  that  are  com- 
paratively freedom, — ^all  this,  though  it  formed  no  part  of  our  original  con- 
tract widi  him,  we  are  sufficiendy  ready  to  daim^  or  at  least  to  eapect^  he- 
cause  the  duties  of  affection  which  we  claim,  are  duties  which  are  to.be  pro- 
fitable to  ourselves.  We  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  our 
own  dudes  to  him  are  more  than  those,  for  which  we  direcdy  contracted  ; 
and  that  without  violating  the  obligation  which  tlie  law  would  discover  in  the 
very  words,  or  implied  conditions  of  our  bargain,  we  may  yet  violate  the 
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moral  obligation  which  truly  subsists  in  it,  according  to  that  only  just 
interpretation  which  our  own  hearts^  if  we  consulted  them,  would  afford. 

There  are  duties,  then,  which  we  owe  to  the  lowest  of  those  who  serve 
us, — that  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  most  bountiful  allotment  of  wages,  and 
lodging,  and  sustenance.  Of  these  duties,  which  are  not  duties  of  superero- 
gation, but  flow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  bond  which  connects  the  master 
and  the  servant,  by  reciprocal  benefits,  the  surest  rule  is  to  be  found,  in  that 
brief  direction,  which  Seneca,  in  the  spirit  of  the  noble  christian  precept  of 
morals,  has  so  happily  given  us  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  cruelty  and  the  contumely  of  Roman  masters.  "  So  live  with  your 
if^erioTj  as  you  would  wish  your  superior  to  live  with  j^oiH^Sic  cum  inferiore 
vivas,  quemadmodum  tecum  superiorem  velles  vivere."  *^  In  a  servant," 
says  Marivaux,  '^  I  see  a  man, — ^in  his  master,  1  see  nothing  more.  Every 
one  has  his  office  to  perform,-— one  serves  at  the  table,  one  serves  at  the 
bar,  one  in  the  council,  another  in  the  field, — and  he  whom  we  caU  a  ser- 
vant, is  perhaps  the  least  a  servant  of  the  whole  band  of  menials." 

Thoie  who  serve  us,  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  haughtiest  pride  to 
deny,  are,  indeed,  men  like  ourselves,  differing  from  us,  originally  at  least, 
only  in  the  circumstances  of  their  external  condition,  and  differing,  even  iu 
these,  only  for  a  period,  that,  in  relation  to  the  inmiortality  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  is  scarcely  more  lasting  than  that  short  voluntary  transformation 
of  character,  in  which,  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  hours,  the  richest 
and  mightiest  sometimes  condescend  to  assume  a  servile  garb,  and  act 
the  part,  which  their  servants  on  the  stage  of  life  are  acting  in  a  drama  a 
very  little  longer.  They  are  maskers,  whose  masquerade  does  not  finish  in 
an  evening,  but  will  finish  when  a  few  evenings  are  over,  and  when  all  will 
return  to  their  original  state  of  man.  But  without  insisting  on  this  similarity 
of  state,  tiie  human  equality  which  is  soon  to  level  the  distinctions  that  at 
present  are  regarded  by  us  with  so  much  pride,  it  will  be  enough  to  insist  on 
the  similarity  of  the  principles  on  which  their  feelings  and  ours  depend. 
They  are  capable,  like  us,  of  many  pleasures,  and  of  more  than  pleasure, 
in  receiving  approbation ; — they  have  passions  that  mislead  them,  as  we 
have ;  and  from  us  those  passions  may  derive  mitigation,  or  additional  vio- 
lence.    On  these  considerations  our  duties  to  them  are  founded. 

They  are  capable  of  enjoyment,  like  ourselves ;  and  there  are  many  en- 
joyments of  which  we  may  legally  deprive  them,  by  the  constvaints  to  which 
they  have  submitted  themselves,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  such 
personal  contracts — but  which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  duties  to  us ;  and  which  it  would,  therefore,  morally^  be  as  wrong  to  pre-< 
vent  as  it  would  be  to  prevent  a  similar  amount  of  enjoyment,  when  the 
power  of  preventing  it  was  not  legally  ours.  He  who,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  converts  the  freedom  of  domestic  service  mto  slavery — ^who  allows 
no  liberty — ^no  recreation — ^no  pleasure,  which  he  can  interdict,  has  all  the 
guilt  of  a  tyrannical  master  of  a  slave  ;  or  rather,  has  a  guilt  that  exceeds 
the  guilt  of  such  oppression,  because  it  is  an  oppression  that  is  exercised  in 
a  land  of  fireedom.  Every  indulgence,  therefore,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  domestic  duties,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  vitiate  die  character^  is 
a  duty  which  the  master  owes. 

As  being  capable  of  pleasure,  then,  servants  are  to  us  the  objects  of  this 
duty  of  reasonable  indulgence.  There  is  a  certain  moral  pleasure,  however, 
which  we  particularly  owe  to  them. 
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They  may  do  toefi  ;  and  in  doing  well,  they  have  the  same  title  to  our 
praise,  which  our  best  actions  have  to  the  glory  with  which  we  expect  the 
world  to  be  ready  to  reward  us.  If  we  withhold  the  approbation  which  is 
due,  we  take  from  them  one  powerful  incentive  to  continuance  in  that  species 
of  conduct,  which  rendered  them  worthy  of  approbation ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  take  from  them  one  of  the  most  delightful  feelings,  of  which  he, 
who  has  sold  his  freedom,  is  still  capable — the  feeling,  that  he  has  done 
something,  which  was  not  actually  sold  with  the  very  labour  of  his  hands — 
that,  in  the  additional  duties  performed  by  him,  he  has  been  free  still — aod 
that  our  praise  is  something,  which,  as  it  was  not  an  actual  condition^  like 
the  livery  and  the  daily  bread,  is  an  offering  to  his  own  gratuitous  virtue. 

The  duty  of  approbation,  then,  when  approbation  is  due,  is  another  of  the 
duties  which  the  master  owes  to  the  servant,  and  a  duty  which,  though  he 
may  legally  withhold  it,  he  is  not  entiUed  morally  to  withhold. 

But  servants,  as  I  have  said,  share  not  our  love  of  praise  only,  but  passions 
of  a  less  commendable  kind.    They  are  assailed  by  temptations,  like  those 
which  assail  us;  and  they  sometimes yoZJ,  as  we,  too,  fall.     They  neglect  to 
do  what  we  have  desired  ;  and  they  often  do  what  is  positively  injurious  to 
us.     In  such  cases,  they  might  deserve  all  our  severity  of  punishment,  if  toe 
were  not  men,  and  they  were  not  men.     Our  reproof  they  unquestionably 
deserve,  not  merely  because  they  have  failed  in  their  part  of  our  mutual  con- 
tract, but  also  because  our  reproof  may,  even  to  them,  be  attended  with  mo- 
ral advantage.     Yet,  though  our  reproof  of  any  gross  inattention  is  not  excu* 
sable  only,  but,  if  we  consider  all  its  consequences,  an  act  of  humanity, — it 
is  not  to  be  the  reproof  of  one  who  seems  almost  pleased  with  the  o&oce  it- 
self, in  the  eagerness  which  is  shown  to  reprehend  it.    In  censuring,  we  are 
silendy  to  have  in  mind  the  human  weaknesses  of  our  own  moral  nature  ;  and 
to  remember,  that,  if  even  i^e,  with  better  light  and  nobler  recreations,  err, 
the  ignorant,  who,  by  their  very  ignorance,  are  incapable  of  seeing  many  of 
the  consequences  of  actions,  and  who  have  few  recreations  but  those  which 
seduce  them  from  what  is  good,  may  still  more  naturally  be  imagined  to  err. 
In  condemning  them,  therefore,  we  condemn  ourselves ;  or  we  declare  that 
we  are  frail  creatures,  of  whom  less  knowledge,  and  less  virtue,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected than  of  them.     There  are  beings  with  gentie  voices,  aod  still  gentler 
eyes,  and  with  smiles  that  seem  never  to  be  willed,  and  scarcely  even  to  fade 
and  brighten  again,  but  to  be  almost  the  native  character  of  the  cmuUenanUy 
like  the  very  lustre  that  is^ever  blooming  on  die  cheek  and  on  the  lip, — there 
are  beings,  who  seem  to  exist  thus  only  in  a  perpetual  moral  atmosphere  of 
radiance  and  serenity,  that,  on  the  sight  of  a  single  particle  of  dust  on  a  book, 
or  a  table,  or  a  chair,  as  if,  in  that  particle,  a  whole  mountain  of  misery  were 
before  them,  can  assume  in  an  instant  all  the  frowns  and  thunders  of  all  the 
furies, — ^whose  delicate  frame  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  violent  opening  of  a 
door,  but  not  too  weak,  after  the  door  is  opened,  to  shake  the  very  floor  with 
the  violence  of  their  own  wrath,  on  the  unfortunate  opener  of  it. 

Indulgence  to  the  lighter  imperfections  of  servants  is  then  an  important 
part  of  our  moral  lobligation,  in  that  temporary  domestic  relationship  which 
we  have  contracted.  But  though  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ihenij  it  is,  at 
least,  as  much  a  source  of  tranquillity  to  ourselves.  A  life  of  constant  up- 
braiding is  very  far  from  being  a  life  of  happiness.  When  we  make  them 
miserable,  thev  have  had  already  too  good  a  revenge,  in  the  very  fretfulness 
of  the  anger  that  b  wreaked  on  them. 
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If  the  mere  human  tendency  to  evil,  that  exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  ser- 
vant, as  it  exists  in  his  master's  bosom,  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  duty  of 
indulgence,  when  indulgence  would  not  be  attended  with  hurtful  consequences, 
as  much  to  him  whose  offences  are  suffered  to  pass  unrebuked,  as  to  him  who 
is  direcdy  injured, — this  tendency  to  evil  is  a  source  also  of  another  duty, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  most  important  of  all  the  duties  that  attend  this  domes- 
tic relation, — ^the  duty  of  not  corrupting  the  virtue  of  him,  whose  services 
only  we  have  purchased  ;  and  whose  moral  part,  which  was  not,  and  could 
not  be  sold  to  us,  we  are  not  to  enfeeble,  if  we  do  not  strengthen  it.  He 
who,  after  living  under  the  same  roof  with  us  for  years,  quits  our  door  with- 
out the  amiable  qualities  with  which  he  first  entered  it,— every  pure  wish  pol- 
luted, and  new  habits  of  licentiousness  formed,  while  all  that  remains  of  early 
habits  is  a  litde  remorse,  that  is  soon  overwhelmed  in  the  turbulence  of  vul- 
gar dissipation, — though  he  may  be  far  better  skilled  than  before,  in  all  the 
fashionable  frivolities  of  his  craft, — and  though  he  may  have  acquired,  in  our 
service,  by  plunder,  not  by  economy,  what  would  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  bet- 
ter station,  if  it  were  not  soon  to  be  exhausted  by  the  vices  which  he  gather- 
ed at  the  same  time, — quits  us  poorer  upon  the  whole,  and,  as  a  mere  human 
being,  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  dignitv,  than  when,  with  all  his  clownish  awk- 
wardness, he  had  virtues  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune,  or  rather,  our 
guilt  to  destroy. 

The  only  remaining  set  of  duties  to  particular  individuals,  or  classes  of 
individuals,  which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  which  connect  us  with  our 
fellow  citizens. 

That  we  should  love  the  land  of  our  birth,— of  our  happiness,— of  that 
social  system  under  which  our  happiness  has  been  produced  and  protected, 
— ^the  land  of  our  ancestors,  of  all  the  great  names  and  great  deeds  which  we 
have  been  taught  most  early  to  venerate, — is  surely  as  little  wonderful  as 
that  we  should  feel,  what  we  all  truly  feel,  a  sort  of  affection  for  the  most 
trifling  object,  which  we  have  merely  borne  about  with  us  for  any  length  of 
time.  Lioving  die  very  land  of  our  birth,  we  love  those  who  inhabit  it,  who 
are  to  us,  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  itself,  and  the  part  which  brings  it 
most  immediately  home  to  our  affection  and  services.  It  is  a  greater  recom- 
mendation to  our  good  will,  indeed,  to  be  a  relative,  or  a  friend,  or  a  bene- 
factor ;  but  it  is  no  slight  recommendation,  even  without  any  of  these  power- 
ful titles,  to  be  a  fellow-countryman — ^to  have  breathed  the  same  air,  and  trod 
the  same  soil,  and  lent  vigour  to  the  same  political  institutions,  to  which  our 
own  aid  has  actively  or  passively  contributed*  While  all  are  fellow-citizens 
around  us,  indeed,  we  scarcely  feel  the  force  of  the  tie  which  binds  us 
to  each  because  we  are  bound  equally  to  all.  But,  let  our  relative  situation 
be  changed :  place  us  on  some  shore  at  a  distance — 'm  a  society  as  civilized 
as  that  which  we  have  left — ^with  a  brighter  sky  and  warmer  air — and  all  the 
occupations  which  business  can  give — or  all  the  amusements,  with  which  ele- 
gant frivolity  can  render  days  and  evenings  short  to  us ; — ^in  the  very  hurry 
of  pleasure,  that  scarcely  allows  us  time  to  think  of  homey  let  but  a  single  ac- 
cent be  heard  of  the  native  dialect  familiar  to  our  ear — and,  if  we  have  been 
long  absent  from  our  country,  what  benefactor  or  friend  is  there,  or  almost,  I 
may  say,  what  relative,  however  near  to  us  in  consanguinity  and  affection, 
who  is  for  the  moment  or  the  hour,  so  interesting  to  our  heart,  as  the  stranger 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  comes  from  the  land  which  we  bv9 
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above  every  other  land,  and  is  to  us  almost  the  representative  of  that  land 
itself. 

A£fecti<»i,  though  not  the  direct  and  exclusive  source,  is  at  least,  by  the 
bountiful  provision  of  Heaven,  the  great  accompaniment  of  duty ;  and  where 
a£[ection  so  strong  is  universally  felt,  there  must  be  duties  of  no  slight  obligation. 

Our  countrymen  may  be  considered  by  us  individually,  or  as  constituting 
one  great  community,  in  which  the  obligations  due  by  us  to  all  the  separate 
individuals  are  concentrated,  so  as  to  form  together,  an  amount  of  obligation, 
which  those  who  would  think  but  little  of  their  duties  to  a  smgle  memb»  of 
tlie  communis,  cannot,  with  all  their  indifference,  wholly  disregard. 

As  individuals,  their  claim  to  our  services  is  the  same  in  k^id,  howevra 
weaker  in  degree,  as  that  which  a  comm6n  descent  gives  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  us  by  remote  affinities  of  blood.  We  are  not  merely  to  ab- 
stain from  injuring  and  to  wish  and  endeavour  to  promote  their  happiness, 
when  means  of  promoting  it  are  in  our  power, — ^for  these  duties  we  owe  to 
all  mankind ; — but  when  there  is  a  competition  of  interests,  and  no  obligations 
of  more  important  duty  are  concerned,  which  should  influence  our  choice, 
we  are  to  prefer  them  to  others  who  compete  with  them,  our  country  being 
to  us  as  it  were  a  parent,  and  they,  with  us,  its  common  ofispring. 

Beside  this  general  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all  who  live  with  us  under 
the  same  sovernment, — an  interest  in  which  you  perceive  the  same  beautiful 
relation  of  our  affections  to  our  means  of  readiest  and  most  frequent  usefiil- 
ness,  which  we  have  traced  in  all  the  other  species  of  peculiar  regard, — there 
are  patriotic  duties  which  we  owe  to  some  of  our  countrymen  only ;  thou^ 
in  truth,  when  we  trace  even  these  duties  to  tbeit  source,  we  find  theai  too, 
to  have  their  origin  in  that  equal  regard  for  the  happiness  of  all,  which  we 
owe  to  all  our  fellow  citizens.  The  duties  to  which  1  allude,  are  the  offices 
of  external  respect,  which  we  pay  to  those  who  are  invested  with  high  sta- 
tions,—offices  of  respect,  which  the  multitude  pay,  without  any  very  nice 
analysis  of  the  obligation,  and  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  public 
order,  and  to  public  happiness,  that  they  should  be  ready  thus  to  yield  to  the 
external  symbols  of  authority,^— -and  which  a  wise  and  good  man  pays  with 
the  same  readiness  as  the  multitude,  because  he  knows  at  once,  bow  import- 
ant they  are  to  national  tranquillity,  and  how  very  little  it  is,  which,,  in  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  respect,  is  paid  to  the  real  happiness  of  the  individual. 

Such  are  the  civic  duties  which  we  owe  to  individuals.  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-citizens,  as  constituting  one  great  community,  may  be 
considered  as  reducible  to  three :— 4rst  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  system 
of  laws  under  which  we  live,  the  benefit  of  which  we  all  enjoy,  and  according  to 
which  all  regulate  their  plans  and  expectations ; — secondly,  thcdu^  of  de- 
fending that  social  system,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  from  violent  aggressions, 
foreign  or  internal ; — and  thirdly,  the  duty  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  pos- 
'  sess  any  power  that  can  be  beneficially  exerted,  to  increase  the  means  of 
public  prosperity ;  and,  above  all,  where  political  evils  exist,  to  ameliorate  a 
system  of  polity,  which,  though  it  produces  much  happiness,  may  still,  by  re- 
formations, as  far  as  these  are  practicable,  be  capable  of  producing  tnore. 

Our  first  patriotic  duty  of  this  general  kind,  is  the  duty  of  obedience. 

Why  is  it  that  we  term  obedience  a  duty, — what  circumstances  are  there, 
in  the  nature  of  a  system  of  government,  by  which,  under  certain  limitations, 
it  has  a  claim  to  our  submission,  merely  because  it  aheady  exists,  and  has 
long  existed  f 
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The  finswer  to  this  questioa  w«s,  for  •  long  time,  even  in  our  own  knd,  it 
very  simple  one, — that  power  established,  was  established  by  God,  and  that 
disobedience  to  the  indiyidiral  whom  he  had  established  to  Mttreise  thb 
poweri  would  be  a  rebelUon  against  right  divine* 

''Who  first  ttught  soals  ensiav'^  aad  realms  imdoBt> 

The  enoriDouB  faith  of  many  mado  for  one  : 

That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws. 

To  iavett  the  world  and  oounterwork  its  Caas6  f 

Foree  first  made  eooqosst,  aiid  that  conquest  kw, 

Till  Superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe^ — 

Then  snared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, — 

And  gods  of  conquerorsy  slaves  of  subjects  made."* 

The  argument,  far  the  right  divine  of  established  power,  whieb  is  in  lo^, 
little  better  than  any  other  argument  for  the  ri^  divine  of  any  thing  that 
exists — whether  good  or  evil  merely  a»  existing, — for  the  firevalent  system 
of  manners,  virtuous  or  vicious,— or  even,  as  has  been  truly  said,  for  the 
right  divine  of  a  wide  spread  fever,  or  any  other  pestilence,  is  as  wretched 
in  its  moral  consequences,  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  logic ;  and  it  is  painful  to  pe* 
ruse  the  writings  on  the  subject,  whith  at  one  period— Hind  that  not  a  very 
distant  one-^were  so  prevalent,  and,  in  some  cases,  were  the  works  of  authors 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  venerate,  not  merely  as  philosophers,  but  as.  men 
who  have  given  undoubted  proofs  of  the  most  benevolent  interest  in  the  human 
race.  Berkeley,  the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Vision, — Berkeley,  the  generous 
possessor  of  ^^  every  virtue  under  heaven,"  is  the  same  Berkeley  who  endea* 
vours  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  most 
ferocious  tyrant,  as  to  submit  to  the  supreme  benevdence  of  God,— or  rather, 
that  to  obey  such  a  tyrant  is  to  obey  Supreme  Benevolence. 

That  God,  the  equal  God  of  all  mankind,  has  not  formed  us  to  be  the 
slaves  of  any  individual,  and  in  furnishing  our  minds  with  so  many  principles, 
that  insure  our  progress  in  less  important  sciences,  has  not  abandoned  us,  in 
the  most  important  of  all,  to  the  selfishness  of  a  power,  which  may  prefer  the 
present  misery  of  its  own  despotic  sway  to  all  thut  can  be  offered  tor  its  re^ 
formation, — because  the  reformatioo  wotild  abridge  an  authority  which  it  b 
more  convenient  for  the  possessor  of  it,  to  exercise  with  no  limit  but  that  of 
will,  1  surely  need  not  now  attempt  to  prove  to  you.  On  the  right  divine  of 
authority,  whatever  vague  allusions  to  it  we  may  sometimes  find  in  courtly 
flatterers  of  the  day,  we  have  no  writers  now  who  reauire  to  be  confuted. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  right  divine  which  established  authority 
does  possess, — ^its  tendency  to  the  peace  of  those  who  submit  to  it,  and  con^ 
seqiiently,  in  that  respect  to  their  happiness,  which,  as  the  object  of  our 
Creator,  has  the  sanction  of  divine  wiU.  But  it  possesses  this  right  divine^ 
only  as  tending  to  public  happiness, — it  is  secondary  only,  not  primary  $ 
and  when  the  public  happiness,  instead  of  being  upon  the  whole,  promot* 
ed  by  obedience,  would,  upon  the  whole,  when  every  consequence,  indirect 
as  well  as  direct,  is  taken  mto  account,  be  promoted,  by  shaking  oflF  tliat 
power  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  great  object,— remonstrance,  even  rebel* 
lion  itself,— if  that  name  can  justly  be  given,  in  such  circumstances  of  dread* 
ful  necessity,  to  the  expression  of  the  public  will, — ^bas  as  truly  its  right  di* 
vme,  as  established  authority,  even  in  its  best  state,  could  be  said  to  have  it, 

•  Pope's  Enay  oo  Mao»  Ep.  lU.  941— MO. 
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wheiH  as  exerciaed  with  happier  teodemessy  it  was  productive  of  that  good, 
10  which  alooe  ih^  divinity  of  its  right  is  to  he  found. 

We  have  no  need,  tlien,  of  aU  those  fictions  to  which  political  writers,  in 
periods  in  which  the  true  source  of  political  obligation  was  less  distioctlj 
perceived,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  go- 
verned, as  paramount  to  the  claims  of  mere  possession,  in  the  tyrannical 
governor.     We  have  no  need  to  speak  of  original  compacts,  of  those  who 
obey  with  those  who  command,  understood  as  prior  to  the  existing  forms  of 
social  institutions,— «nd  the  violation  of  which  by  one  party,  might  be  coa- 
aidered  as  a  warrant  to  the  other  party  for  resuming  the  original  rights,  of 
which  they  had  consented  through  their  ancestors,  to  divest  themselves.    Such 
compacts  never  existed,  and  could  not,  independently  of  the  good  that  might 
flow  from  them,  be  of  obligati(m  on  the  new  individuals,  w1k>  form  the  pre- 
sent race  of  mankind,  though  they  had  truly  taken  place  at  some  remote 
period.     The  only  reason  for  which  we  could  conceive  it  necessary  for  men 
at  present,  to  pay  the  obedience  which  another  number  of  men,  at  any  other 
period,  paid  to  a  certain  number  of  their  fellow-creatures,  who  lived  in  tbeir 
time,  is,  that  a  failure  in  this  obedience,  of  the  propriety  of  which  the  exist- 
ing generation  are  equally  capable  of  judging,  or  better  capable,  if  political 
knowledge  have  made  the  slightest  progress,  would  seem  to  be  injurious  to 
the  society  in  which  they  live ;  and,  if  tliis  reason  be  valid,  it  is  valid  with- 
out the  necessity  of  the  compact  supposed,     it  is  our  duty  to  obey,  because 
mankind — at  least  that  large  part  of  mankind,  which  we  term  our  country, 
— would  suflSer,  upon  the  wliole,  if  we  were  not  to  obey.    This  is  the  power- 
ful hold  which  even  imperfect  governments  possess  on  the  obedience  of  tbe 
wise  and  good ;  and  tlie  stronger  holds  which  they  may  seem  to  have,  by 
corruption,  or  by  mere  usage  of  unreflecting  veneration,  on  the  profligate 
and  the  ignorant,  is  truly  not  half  so  strong.    The  profligate  supporter  of  a 
system,  for  which  he  cares  only  as  it  ministers  to  his  vices,  may  see,  perhaps, 
some  more  tempting  promise  of  wealtli  and  power,  in  a  rebellion  tigainst  that 
very  authority,  the  slightest  attempt  to  ameliorate  which,  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  represent  as  a  species  of  treason.     The  ignorant,  who  fall  on  tbeir 
knees  to-day,  merely  because  sometliing  is  passing  which  is  very  magnificent, 
and  before  which  other  knees  are  bent,  or  bending,  may,  to-morrow,  when 
other  arms  are  lifted  in  tumultuous  rebellion,  join  their  arms  to  the  tumuk 
and  the  dreadful  fury  of  the  day.     It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  wise  and 
goody  as  I  have  said,  that  any  security  of  obedience  is  to  be  found.     He 
who  is  worthy  of  those  honourable  names — ^who  is  wise  to  consult  for  the 
public  weal,  which  his  goodness  wishes,  has  no  object  but  the  happiness  of 
the  community ;  and  though  be  may  see  imperfections  in  government  which 
tend  to  lessen  this  happiness,  he  yet  knows  how  much  is  to  be  lioped  from  the 
cairn  influence  of  diffusive  knowledge,  and  how  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  from 
the  exercise  of  force, — which  would  be  opposed  not  by  mere  force  of  arms, 
but  by  the  force  of  as  many  bad  passions  as  could  be  summoned  to  resist  it ; 
and  which  would  too  often,  also,  be  obliged  to  call  to  its  own  aid  passions,  as 
little  worthy  of  the  sacred  cause  in  whkh  they  might  be. engaged,  as  tiie  very 
passions  that  were  opposed  to  him.     He  weighs  good  with  good,  evil  with 
evil ; — and  the  oppression  must,  indeed,  be  severe,  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
lief from  it  by  other  means  be  u-uly  gloomy,  before  he  will  lift  his  voice  to 
call  his  fellow-citizens  to  arm  against  their  fellow-citizens.     "  The  specula- 
tive line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought  to  end,  and  resistance  must 
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begin,  is,"  as  Mr.  Burke  truly  says,  "  faint,  obscure,  and  not  easily  defina* 
ble.  It  is  not  a  siogle  act,  or  a  single  event,  which  determines  it.  Goven>- 
ments  must  be  abused  and  deranged,  indeed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  past* 
When  things  are  in  that  lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of  tlie  disease  is  to 
indicate  the  remedy,  to  those  whom  nature  has  quali6ed  to  administer,  in 
extremities,  this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter  potion,  to  a  distempered  state. 
Times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations,  will  teach  their  own  lessons.  The 
wise,  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case,— the  irritable,  from  sensi- 
bility to  oppression, — ^the  high-minded,  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abu- 
sive power  in  unworthy  hand»— the  brave  and  bold,  from  the  love  of  honour^ 
able  danger  in  a  generous  cause  ^— -but,  with  or  without  right,  a  revolution 
will  be  the  very  last  resource  of  the  tliinking  and  the  good."* 

A  revolution,  indeed,  even  in  such  circumstances,  as  this  ebquent  writer 
well  says,  should  be,  and  will  be,  the  last  resource  of  the  thinking  and  good. 
But,  though  it  will  be  the  last  resource,  it  still  is  a  resource— a  resource  in 
those  miserable  circumstances,  in  which  times,  and  occasions,  and  provoca- 
tions, teach  their  terrible  lesson.  When  the  rare  imperious  cases  do  occur, 
in  which  the  patriotism  that  before  made  obedience  a  duty,  allows  it  no  more 
to  hini  who  feels  that  he  has  now  another  duty  to  perform ; — ^when  he  sees, 
with  sorrow,  that  a  cause  which  is  good  in  itself,  will  demand  the  use  of 
means  from  which,  with  any  other  motives,  he  would  have  shrunk  with  abhor* 
rence,  he  will  lift  bis  voice  sadly,  indeed,  but  still  loudly — he  will  lift  his  arm 
with  reluctance,  but,  when  it  is  lifted,  he  will  wield  it  with  all  the  force  which 
the  thought  of  the  happiness  of  the  world,  as  perhaps  dependent  on  it,  can 
give  to  its  original  vigour ; — he  has  made  tliat  calculation  in  which  his  own 
happiness,  and  his  own  life,  have  scarcely  been  counted  as  elements.  If  he 
survive  and  prevail,  therefore,  though  in  anticipating  the  prosperity  which  he 
has  in  part  produced,  he  may  sometimes  look  back  on  the  past  with  melan- 
choly, he  cannot  look  back  on  it  with  regret ; — and,  if  he  fall,  he  will  think 
only  of  the  aid  which  his  life  might  have  given  to  that  general  happiness 
which  he  sought, — not  of  his  life  itself,  as  an  object  of  regard,  or  even  as  a 
thing  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  preserve. 


LECTURE  XCI. 


ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENSHIP— OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAWS— DEFEND 
ING  OUR  COUNTRY— AUGMENTING  THE  GENERAL  HAPPINESS. 

In  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  had  begun  the  consideratioa 
of  those  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  community  of  our  fellow-citizens,— the 
duties  understood  as  comprehended  under  the  single  term  patriotism. 

These  duties  of  man,  as  a  citizen,  are  considered  as  referable  to  three 
kinds; — first,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  partibular  system  of  laws,  under 
which  we  may  live ; — ^2dly,  the  duty  of  defending  the  social  system  under 
which  he  lives,  from  every  species  of  violent  aggression ; — and  3dly,  the 
duty  of  increasing,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  means  of  public  happiness 

*  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  73.  Svo.  Load.  1803. 
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iq  the  natiepy  by  every  aid  which  b^  ean  give  to  its  extenial  or.  interoa] 
sources,! — and  espeeiaJly,  as  the  most  important  of  all  ends,  by  every  amelio* 
ration  which  it  can  be  ntitian^lly  prudent  tg  attempt,  of  any  existing  evib,  in 
its  laws  and  general  forois  of  polity. 

In  ^Kamining  the  first  of  these  dnties,  we  were,  of  course,  led  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  that  principle,  from  which  existing  mstitutions  derived  a 
moral  audiority.  Of  tl^e  divine  rights  to  which  it  was  long  the  easy  and 
(epurtiy  practice  of  almost  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  refer  what,  as  di- 
vinely constituted,  was  therefore,  they  contended,  to  be  deemed  sacred  from< 
ail  human  interference  of  the  governed,  as  truly  sacred  as  religion  itself,-^ 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  your  time  with  any  long  aod  serious  con- 
iilt^tion.  ^  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  cannot  be  a  right 
derived  from  the  Divinity.  He  who  attached  the  delightful  feeling  of  mo- 
ral approbation,  to  every  wish  of  diffusing  happiness,  cannot  give  the  sano- 
Uon  of  his  own  pure  authority  to  crimes,  which,  as  established,  have  nothing 
IP  distinguish  them  from  other  crimes  tlmt  have  not  been  established,  except 
that  their  atrocious  oppression  has  been  more  lastingly  and  extensively  inju- 
rious. When  a  whole  nation  is  bowed  down  in  misery,  and  intellei^al  and 
moral  darkness, — which,  by  the  length  of  its  uniform  and  dreary  continu- 
ance, marks  only  what/principles  it  contains  of  a  servitude  that  may  be  per- 
petuated fur  ages  as  uniformly  wretched,— ^f  a  single  efforty  the  elevation  of 
a  single  standard,  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  were,  all  which  was  neces- 
sary to  give  to  millions  that  exist,  and  millions  of  millions  that  are  itfterwards 
to  exist,  not  the  happiness  of  freedom  only,  but  with  freedom  all  that  light  of 
thought,  and  purity  of  generous  devotion,'  which  liberty  never  fails  to  carry 
along  with  it ; — would  it  be  virtue  to  keep  down  that  standard, — to  refrain 
from  uttering  that  word  so  productive,-— «nd  rather  to  say  calmly  to  the  world, 
be  miserable  still  f  The  God,  who  is  the  God  of  happiness^  and  truth,  and 
virtue,  could  not  surely  in  such  circumstances  have  made  it  guilt  in  the  patiiot 
to  wish  the  migle  effort  made  ;  or  guilt  in  him  if  he  wish  it  made,  to  give 
his  own  heart,  and  arm,  or  voice,  to  that  eflbrt  which  he  wished. 

It  is  vain  for  us,  when  our  object  is  to  discover,  not  what  man  has  done, 
but  what  man  ought  to  do,  to  think  of  the  origin  of  power,  as  if  this  were 
sufficient  to  determine  the  duty  of  our  present  acquiescence.  Where  all 
were  not  equal  in  every  physical  energy,  one  individual  must  soon  have  be- 
gun to  exercise  authority  over  other  individuals.  If  we  consider  a  number 
of  children  at  play,  where  all  may  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  tlie  most 
complete  equality,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  discover  how  the  stronger,  in  any 
period  of  life,  or  in  any  circumstances  of  society,  might,  iii  some  cases,  as- 
sun(i^  dominion  which,  in  some  other  cases,  might  be  given  to  superior  skill. 
But,  in  whatever  way  power  may  have  begun  among  mankind,  it  has  usually, 
at  least  for  many  ages  in  countries  that  suffer  under  despotism,  been  perpe- 
tuated, by  the  submission  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  to  the  mere  might  of  its 
hereditary  or  casual  possessors, — ^the  history  of  power  is,  therefore,  the  hi&> 
tory  of  that  to  which  men  have  generally  or  individually,  considered  it  expe- 
dient to  submit;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  necessarily,  the  history  of  that 
to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  submit.  It  leaves  to  the  race  of  man,  in 
every  age,  and  in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  their  external  and  internal 
condition,  to  consider  the  duties  of  mankind  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  have  considered  them  in  any  former  age ;  and  the  duty  of  man  as  & 
citizen,  is  not  to  prefer  the  happiness,  or  supposed  happiness  of  one,  to  the 
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hoppiiitsS}  or  supposed  happiness  of  many,  but  the  happiness  of  many  to  the 
happiness  of  one,  when  these  are  opposed  and  incompatible*  The  happiness 
of  many  nmy^  indeed,  be  best  consulted,  and  truly  U  best  consulted,  by  dis- 
tinctions and  honours,  which  may  seem  to  the  inconsiderate,  as  if^  existing 
only  for  the  happiness  of  one  or  of  a  few.  But  still  it  is  of  the  wider 
happiness  produced  by  them  of  which  the  patriot  is  to  think,  wl^en  he  esta- 
blishes these  very  distinctions,  or  wishes  them  to  be  prolonged. 

It  is.  vain,  dien,  to  have  recourse  to  any  fictions  to  prove  the  duty, 
either  of  obeying  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
or  in  rare  and  unforttmate  circumstances,  of  occasional  resistance  to  it ;  since 
these  duties  itiust  always  be  reducible  to  the  paramount  obligation  on  the  citi^ 
zen,  to  consuk  the  good,  not  of  a  few  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  of  all,  or 
the  greater  number,*--an  obligation,  without  which  the  fiction  would  be 
worse  than  absurd,  and  with  which  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  theory  of  a  social  contract  of  the  governed^  and  their  governors,  for  ex-* 
ample,  in  which  certain  rights  were  supposed  to  be  abandoned  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  general  advantage,  we  found  to  be,  even  when  cons^ered  as  a  mere 
fictiouy  (and  it  is  only  as  &  mere  poetic  fiction,  that  it  can  be  con^dered,)  but  an 
awkward  circuitous  mode  of  arriving  at  a  truth,  without  the  previous  belief  of 
which,  the  very  contract  supposed,  would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  assumes, 
in  this  contract,  original  rights  of  the  community,  which,  but  for  the  contract, 
it  would  have  been  unjust  in  the  governors  to  arrogate  to  themselves ;  and, 
if  these  be  assumed  as  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  independendy  of 
all  social  institutions,  we  must  still,  as  men,  have  the  rights  which  mankind, 
simply  as  mankind,  originally  possessed.  The  feigned  contract  adds  nothing, 
it  presupposes  every  thing.  The  power  which  we  obey,  is  a  power  which 
exists  by  our  will — as  niuch  as  the  power  which  our  earliest  ancestors  obey- 
ed, existed  only  by  the  will  of  the  subjects,  who  at  once  formed  it,  and  gave 
it  their  obedience. 

The  fiction  of  a  social  contract,  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  only  a  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  asserting  the  original  rights,  which  that  very  contract  takes 
for  granted  in  the  contractors.  Equally  false  is  the  supposed  analogy,  by 
which  political  writers  would  argue,  from  mere  prescription  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty, for  a  similar  prescriptive  right  to  sovereign  power,  as  implied  in  the 
long  continued  possession  of  it.  There  still  remains  the  inquiry  why  pre- 
scription itself  is  legally  recognised.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  only 
for  the  general  good, — ^to  prevent  the  evil  of  insecure  possession,  and  fre- 

Juent  litigation,  that  such  a  bar  to  judicial  scrutiny  is  allowed, — and  if  it  were 
)r  the  good  of  all  the  citizens,  that  prescription  should  not  operate,  even  in 
cases  of  property,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  not  have  been 
legally  established.  The  legal  authority  of  prescription  then,  when  we  trace 
it  to  its  source,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  moral  right  of  the  exerciser  of  heredi- 
tary tyranny,  to  continued  violation  of  public  happiness,  and  therefore,  to  un- 
limited submission,  from  the  nation  of  slaves,  the  ofispring  of  a  nation  of 
slaves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  the  paramount  obligation  of  that 
general  good,  which  in  the  right  of  prescription,  as  in  every  other  legal  right, 
has  been  professedly  the  great  object  of  legislation,  and  which,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, may  render  resistance  a  duty,  as,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  society,  it  renders  obedience  a  duty,  and  resistance  a  crime. 

That  the  power  of  the  sovereign  exists  by  our  will,  however,  is  not  enough, 
of  itselfi  to  confer  on  us  the  right  of  disobeying  it ;  and  this,  for  a  very  plain 
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reason,^-that,  even  when  the  government  obeyed  is  not  like  that  of  our  own  no- 
ble constitution,  one  which  is  a  source  of  greater  happiness  to  him  who  obeys, 
than  to  him  who  governs, — the  disobedience  may  be  productive  of  misery, 
which  even  the  slave  of  a  bad  government  has  no  right  to  produce.  Our 
duties  are  not  all  dependent  on  our  mere  power,  or  our  mere  will.  If  I 
learn  that  my  benefactor  is  in  indigence,  it  depends  on  my  willy  whether  I 
afford  any  relief  to  his  wants ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  I  have 
a  moral  right  to  refuse  relief.  In  like  manner,  I  have  no  more  right  to  pro- 
duce that  wild  disorder,  which  mere  disobedience  to  law,  if  general,  would 
occasion, — still  less  to  produce  the  bloodshed,  and  the  desolation,  and  the  bad 
passions  worse  than  mere  bloodshed  and  desolation,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  long  protracted  civil  dissensions.  This  general 
tendency  of  obedience  to  power  and  happiness,  is,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last 
Liecture,  the  true  right  divine  of  authority ;  a  right  which  is  divine,  be* 
cause  the  virtue  which  loves  the  power  and  happiness  of  all  is  itself  of  divine 
obligation. 

Since  the  duty  of  political  obedience,  however,  important  as  it  is  in  the 
list  of  moral  duties,  is  still  a  duty  which  derives  its  force  from  our  general  re- 
gard for  the  happiness  of  the  community, — this  happiness  of  the  community 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  gives  obligation  to  die  claim  of  mere  power 
to  our  obedience,  in  other  circumstances  limits  the  obligation,  and  produces  a 
moral  duty  that  is  altogether  opposite.  On  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  in  circum- 
stances so  different  From  those  in  which  our  inestimable  constitution  has 
placed  us,  we  may  still  ethically  speculate,  as,  in  our  systems  of  iq^teorology, 
we  treat,  under  our  own  temperate  sky,  of  tlie  sultry  heats  and  hurricanes  of 
a  tropical  climate. 

The  cases,  hdwever,  in  which  it  is  morally  right  to  resist,  by  other  means 
than  those  which  the  established  constitution  itself  affords,  tlie  tyranny  of  a 
government,  are,  in  any  situation  of  society,  but  of  rare  occurrence }  since  it 
b  not  tyranny  alone  which  just;i6es  rebellion,  but  tyranny,  in  circumstances  in 
which  rebellion  against  its  cruel  and  degrading  power,  affi>rds  a  prospect  of 
success,  not  merely  in  the  removal  of  a  single  tyrant,  but  in  the  establishmeat 
of  a  happier  system.  In  every  insurrection  against  the  most  cruel  despot,  a 
certain  quantity  of  evil  must  be  produced ;  and  the  evil  is  sure  while  the 
good  that  is  hoped  is  doubtful.  If  the  insurrection  fail,  the  evil  is  produced, 
and  produced  without  any  compensation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  serves  only  to 
render  oppression  more  severe  and  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  more  fearful. 
The  tyrant,  after  he  has  crushed  all  the  little  virtue  that  existed  witliin  the 
sphere  of  his  dark  dominion,  may  do,  in  the  insolence  of  his  triumph,  what 
before  he  would  have  feared  to  do, — he  may  destroy  at  once,  what  by  a  lit- 
tle longer  continuance,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  diffuse  a  wider  viitue,  which 
his  efforts  would  have  been  powerless  to  crush.  The  increased  severity  of 
the  oppression,  then,  is  one  evil  of  such  unsuccessful  attempts ;  and  it  is  not 
less  an  evil,  that  they  render  forever  after,  as  I  have  said,  the  oppressed  more 
fearful.  The  image  of  past  defeat  rises  with  an  enfeebling  influence,  oo 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  lifted  a  far  stronger  arm ;  while  the  remena- 
brance  of  the  treacheries  which,  probably,  attended  that  defeat,  and  some- 
times of  the  treacheries  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  seemed 
most  generous  and  daring,  diminishes  the  confidence  which  man  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  place  in  man.  The  resistance  which  might  speedily 
have  been  successful,  but  for  a  rash  attempt  in  unfortunate  circumstances. 
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may  thus  prove  unsuccessful,  merely  because  others  had  essayed  and  failed. 
Without  the  high  probability,  therefore,  of  a  great  preponderance  of  good,  it 
cannot  be  morally  right,  in  any  circumstances,  even  of  the  most  afflicting 
tyranny,  to  encourage  a  disobedience,  which  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from  it 
alone  can  justify.  In  the  despotisms  of  the  East,  and  in  all  the  savage  des- 
potisms in  which  men,  accustomed  to  look  on  povv^r  only  as  something  that 
is  to  be  endured,  obey  as  brutally  as  they  are  brutally  governed,  what  virtue 
could  there  be  in  rousing  a  few  wretches,  to  attempt  what  could  not  but  fail 
in  their  hands,  even  if  their  number  were  comparatively  greater,  and  in  thus 
producing  a  feic  more  murders,  and  a  little  more  terror  than  would  have  ex- 
isted, but  for  tlie  foolish  effort. 

'^  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 

Which  justice  warrants,  and  which  wisdom  guides ; — 

All  else  is  towering  phrensj  and  distraction.*"* 

In  ages  of  extreme  luxurious  profligacy,  it  would  be,  in  like  manner,  vain 
to  call  to  those  who  have  no  virtues,  to  arm  themselves,  from  a  virtuous  ha- 
tred of  oppression,  against  a  tyrant  whom  other  tyrants  would  speedily  re- 
place. Titith  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  case  virtue,  must  be  previously 
diffused ;  and  if  truth  and  virtue  be  diflTused,  their  own  silent  operation  may 
gradually  succeed  in  producing  that  very  amendment,  which  mere  force,  with 
all  the  additional  evils  which  its  violence  produces,  would  have  failed  to  ef- 
fect. They  form,  indeed,  the  only  useful,  because  the  only  permanent  force, 
— operating  on  the  mind,  in  which  all  real  strength  is,  and  operating  on  it 
for  ever. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  for  the  diflfusion  of  truth  and  virtue,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  freedom  is  necessary,  which  may  not  every  where  be  found ;  but, 
where  tliere  is  not  the  truth  or  virtue,  uor  so  much  freedom,  as  would  allow 
the  diffusion  of  them,  what  lover  of  the  temperate  liberty  of  mankind,  could 
hope,  by  mere  violence,  to  produce  it !  A  single  tyrant,  indeed,  may  be 
hurled  from  his  throne, — for  this  the  very  ministers  of  his  power,  by  whom 
be  has  been  what  he  was,  themselves  may  do, — wliile  they  bow  the  knee 
the  very  moment  after,  to  some  new  tyrant  of  their  own  number, — but  it  is 
tyranny  which  tlie  patriot  hates,  and  if  that  still  subsists,  the  murder  of  d 
tliousand  tyrants  would  make  tyranny  an  object  only  of  more  sickfy 
loathing. 

It  is  enough,  then,  to  find  in  the  source  of  polidcal  authority,  a  justifica- 
tion of  d  isobedience  to  it,  in  the  extreme  cases,  in  which  alone  it  is  morally 
allowable,  or  rather  morally  incumbent  on  the  oppressed  to  disobey.  It  is 
in  extreme  cases  only,  that  this  sanction  can  be  required ;  and,  in  all  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  society,  to  yield  to  the  authority  which  all  have 
concurred  in  obeying,  when  every  constitutional  method  of  obviating  or  miti- 
gating th«  evil  has  been  exerted,  is  at  once  the  most  virtuous,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  mode  of  conduct  that  can  be  pursued. 

The  next  patriotic  duty,  which  I  mentioned,  was  the  duty  of  defending 
the  state  against  every  aggression. 

This  duty  of  defending  the  land  which  we  love,  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered, as  implied,  in  the  very  love  which  we  bear  to  it.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  think  of  what  we  hnve  personally  to  lose,  before  we 
consider  the  invader  of  our  country  as  our  enemy.     It  b  not  necessaryi 
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even,  that  we  should  image  to  ourselves  the  desolation  which  he  is  to  spread, 
•^le  miseries  of  blood  and  rapine,  by  which  his  conquest  would  be  per- 
petrated, and  the  deeper  miseries  of  oppression  which  would  follow  it.  If 
IS  enough  for  us  to  think  of  him  as  the  invader  of  our  land ;  and  in  thus 
thinking  of  him,  we  have  already  felt  the  duty  of  opposition.  We  may,  in- 
deed, afterwards  trace  in  our  imagination,  tlie  sad  series  of  consequences  to 
those  whom  we  directly  love,  and  to  those  whom  we  love  with  a  sort  of  in- 
direct and  borrowed  affection,  when  we  know  nothing  more  of  them  than 
that  they  are  our  countrymen.  We  may  think  more  abstracdy,  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  our  frame  of  laws  which  would  be  broken  down,  and  feel  an 
indignation  at  the  outrage,  as  if  this  very  frame  of  beautiful  mechanisin  which 
we  admire,  were  itself  a  living  thing.  But  though  our  indignation  may  thus  be 
more  fully  developed,  as  we  develope  new  causes  of  indignation,  tiie  strong 
emotion  itself  existed  before.  If  the  foot  of  an  enemy  with  an  enemy's 
purpose,  be  pressing  our  soil,  we  feel  in  the  very  moment  in  which  we  learn 
It,  if  our  hearts  be  not  thoroughly  corrupt,  that  he  who  has  presumed  thus  to 
advance,  must  either  retreat  or  perish. 

In  states  in  which  the  citizens  themselves  are  trained  to  habits  of  milrtai^ 
defence,  the  emotion  of  course  is  stronger,  because  the  importance  of  indu 
vidual  exertions  is  there  most  powerfully  felt. — ^But  the  feeling  is  one  which 
exists,  in  some  degree,  in  every  people.  'Even  under  the  most  wretched 
system  of  government,  which  has  united  men  as  a  nation,  only  to  make 
the  congregated  multitude  of  slaves,  an  easier  instrument  of  tyrannic  power, 
than  if  they  existed  as  individuals  apart, — ^there  is  still  some  patriotic  reluc- 
tance felt,  to  allow  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  though  only  a  tyrant  of 
the  same  species  with  him  who  is  obeyed  witli  ready  submission,  merely 
because  he  is  a  part  of  the  country  itself;  and  he  who  in  such  a  case,  has 
calmly  suffered  the  march  of  the  invader,  which  he  might  have  assisted  k 
repelling,  will, — ^in  seeing  him  take  possession  of  a  land,  which  he  can 
scarcely  make  more  desolate,  than  its  own  sovereign  had  allowed  it  to  con- 
tinue,— feel  some  little  portion  of  that  self-disapprobation,  which  the  iohabit- 
ant  of  a  land  of  freedom  would  have  felt,  if,  in  similar  circumstances  of  ag- 
sression,  he  had  given  the  aggressor  as  little  reason  to  know,  that  the  land 
whk^h  he  was  invading,  was  not  a  land  of  slaves,  but  the  birth-place  of  men, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  men. 

The  .citizen,  then,  is  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  defend  them.  These  two 
duties  relate  to  the  political  system  that  exists.  He  has  stil  one  other 
creat  duty,  which  relates  not  to  things  as  they  are,  but  to  things  as  they  wmj 
be.  He  is  not  to  preserve  the  present  system  only ;  he  is  to  endeavour,  if 
it  require  or  admit  of  amelioration  of  any  sort,  to  render  it  still  more  exten- 
sively beneficial  to  those  who  live  under  it,  and  still  more  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  than,  with  all  its  excellence,  it  yet  may  be. 

He  is  justly  counted  a  benefactor  to  hisrnation,  who  has  been  able  to  open 
to  its  industry,  new  fields  of  supply,  and  to  open  to  the  products  of  its  in- 
dustry, new  distant  markets  of  commercial  demands.  He  too  is  a  beDefac- 
tor  to  the  communitv,  who  plans  and  obtains  the  execution  of  the  varioui 
public  works,  that  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  district  with  district,  or  give 
more  safety  to  navigation,  or  embellish  a  land  with  its  best  ornaments^ — 
the  institutions  of  charity  or  instruction.  In  accomplishing,  or  contributing 
our  aid  to  accomplish,  these  valuable  ends,  we  perform  a  part  of  the  doty 
which  we  are  considering, — the  duty  of  augmenting,  to  the  best  of  our 
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ability,  the  sum  of  national  happiness.  But  important  as  such  exercises 
of  public  spirit  are,  they  are  not  so  important  as  the  efforts  of  himi  who 
succeeds  in  remedying  some  error  in  the  system  of  government,— some  error, 
perhaps,  which  has  been,  in  its  more  remote  influence,  the  retarding  cause, 
on  account  of  which  those  very  public  plans,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  carried  into  effect  many  ages  before,  were  jiot  even  conceived  as  pos- 
sible, till  they  were  brought  forward  by  that  provident  wisdom  and  active 
zeal,  which  have  obtained,  and  justly  obtained,  our  gratitude. 

The  reform  of  a  single  political  grievance,  may,  m  its  ultimate  effects,  be 
the  producer  of  all  which  we  admire  in  the  thousand  acts  of  individual  pa- 
triotism,— the  opener  of  fields  of  industry, — the  diffuser  of  commerce,—- 
the  embellisher  of  a  land, — ^the  enlightener  and  blesser  of  those  who  in- 
habit it. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  estimate  bow  valuable  an  offering  he  makes 
to  society,  who  gives  it  a  single  good  law.  There  are  but  few  words,  per- 
haps, that  compose  it,  but,  in  those  few  words,  may  be  involved  an  amount 
of  good,  increasing  progressively  with  each  new  generation;  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  made  known,  in  all  its  amplitude,  to  the  legislator,  at  the 
time  when  he  contrived  his  project,  would  have  dazzled  and  overwhelm- 
ed his  very  power  of  thought.  What  is  true  of  a  new  law  that  relates  to 
some  positive  institution  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  equally  true  of  those  laws 
which  merely  repeal  and  remedy  the  past ;  since  a  single  error  in  policy 
may,  in  its  long  continuance,  produce  as  much  evil  as  a  single  wise  enact- 
ment may,  in  its  long  continuance,  produce  of  good. 

He,  then,  is  not  a  true  lover  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  faith- 
ful to  those  duties  which  relate  to  it,  who  contents  himself  ^ith  admiring  the 
laws  which  he  might  amend ;  and  who,  far  from  wishing  to  amend  them,  re- 
gards, perhaps,  or  professes  to  regard,  every  project  of  reformation,  not  as 
a  proposal  which  is  to  be  cautiously  weighed,  but  as  a  sort  of  insult  to  the 
dignity  of  the  whole  system,  which  is  to  be  rejected  with  wrath,  and  treated 
almost  as  a  subject  of  penal  censure.  This  blind  admiration  is  not  patriotism, 
or,  if  it  be  patriotism,  it  is,  at  least,  only  that  easy  form  of  it  which  the  most 
corrupt  may  assume,  vrithout  any  diminution  of  their  own  political  profligacy. 
He  who  does  not  feel  in  his  whole  heart,  the  excellence  of  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous system  of  polity,  is,  indeed,  unworthy  of  living  under  its  protection.  But  be 
who  does  feel  its  excellence  will  be  the  swiftest  to  discern  every  improvement 
that  can  be  added  to  it.  It  is  tlie  same  in  the  humbler  concerns  of  private 
life.  It  is  not  the  indifferent  stranger,  who,  on  seeing  any  one  sufier  from  in- 
convenience of  any  kind,  perceives  most  quickly  the  first  involuntary  intima- 
tion of  uneasiness,  and  discovers,  too,  most  quickly,  what  may  be  the  best 
remedy.  It  is  he  who  loves  best  the  sufferer,  and  who  sees  best  every  noble 
endowment  possessed  by  him.  It  is  the  mother  watching  her  child, — the 
friend  visiting  his  friend,---the  son,  the  lover,  the  husband.  The  very  nature 
of  afl[ection  is  to  render  us  quick  to  imagine  something  which  may  make 
still  better  what  is  good  ;  and  though  be  who  admires  least  a  system,  may 
innovate  most  extensively,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  most  continued 
tendency  to  innovate,  in  some  slight  degree,  is  in  him  who  admired  most, 
upon  the  whole,  what  he,  therefore,  wishes  most  ardently  to  improve. 

If  such  be,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  tendency  of  affection,  tbe  loud  and 
haughty  patriotism  of  those  who  profess  to  see  in  any  of  the  systems  of  hu- 
man policy, — which,  as  human,  must  share,  in  some  degree,  the  general 
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Irailtf  of  humanity, — qo  evil,  which  can  reauire  to  be  remedied,  and  even 
DO  good  which  can,  by  any  means,  be  rendered  still  more  ample  in  exten- 
flbn  or  degree,  seems  to  me,  for  this  very  reason,  su^icious ; — at  least  as 
aaspicious  as  the  loud  and  angry  patriotism  of  those,  who  profess  to  see  in 
the  whole  system,  nothing  which  is  not  a  fit  subject  of  instant  and  total  altera- 
tion. If  they  loved  truly  what  they  praise  so  highly,  they  would  not  praise 
k  less  indeed,  but  they  would  wish,  at  least,  to  see  it  still  more  worthy  of 
praise :  there  would  be  a  quickness,  therefore,  to  discover  what  would  make 
It  more  worthy ;  and,  though  they  might  be  fearful  of  innovating,  they  would 
vet  have  many  wishes  of  innovating,  which  nothing  but  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject of  expenment,  as  too  noble  to  be  put  in  peril,  could  operate  to  sup- 
press. 

It  is  this  high  importance  of  the  subject  of  experiment,  which  is  the  true 
check  on  the  innovating  spirit,  that,  but  for  such  a  check,  would  be  constantly 
operating  in  man,  though  there  were  no  other  inducement,  than  the  mere 
eagerness  of  curiosity,  which  wishes  to  see  constantly  new  results,  and  is 
therefore  constantly  employed  in  placing  objects  in  new  circumstances.  If 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  nations  were  not  dependent  on  the  varying 
movements  of  the  political  machinery, — or  were  dependent  only  for  a  few 
moments,  so  that,  by  the  mere  will  of  replacing  all  things  in  their  former 
situation,  we  could  truly  replace  them,  without  any  diminution  of  good  or  in- 
crease of  evil, — the  eame  of  legislation  would  indeed  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent game,  which  could  amuse  our  idleness  or  activity.  But  since  happiness, 
which  has  once  been  injured,  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all,  repaired,  nor  misery, 
once  produced,  be  immediately  dissipated, — with  the  same  ease  with  which 
we  can  shufile  kings,  and  queens,  and  knaves,  and  all  the  more  insignificant 
cards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
and  find  the  whole,  after  their  successive  changes,  the  same  cards  as  before, 
with  the  same  gaudy  colouring  and  insignia  of  distinction, — the  game  is  too 
costly  a  one  for  human  benevolence  to  wish  to  play. 

The  same  principle,  I  may  remark,  directs  the  patriot,  in  the  reformations 
which  he  wishes  to  produce,  without  departing  from  the  regular  usages  of 
the  constitution,  that  du'ects  him  in  those  rare  and  dreadful  cases,  b  which 
it  becomes  to  him  a  question  of  virtue,  whether  he  is  not  to  throw  ofiT  die 
whole  entanglement  of  usage,  and  reduce  society  again  for  a  time  to  a  state 
of  barbarous  contention  of  man  with  man,  that,  from  this  temporary  disor- 
del',  a  better  and  more  regular  system  may  arise.  The  directing  principle, 
in  both  cases,  is  the  k)ve  of  the  good  of  tlie  state  and  of  mankind, — tliat  total 
and  ultimate  result  of  good,  on  which  it  ma^  be  reasonable  to  calculate,  aft» 
every  deduction  has  been  made  of  the  evil  that  may,  directly  or  indirecdy, 
flow  from  the  trial.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  and  manifnt 
defect,  in  any  part  of  the  political  system,— -a  source  of  evil,  as  manifest, 
perhaps,  as  the  evil  itself.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  the  demagogue,  whose 
only  object  is  to  produce  popular  discontent  with  a  system  in  which  he  has 
no  part  to  act ;  and  who  is,  therefore,  rather  pleased  to  discover  the  evil, 
that  may  give  a  few  animated  periods  to  his  eloquence,  than  grieved  at  the 
miseries,  on  which  so  much  of  his  logic  and  rhetoric  depends.  But,  to  the 
sincere  lover  of  the  happiness  of  the  community,  there  must  be  not  only  the 
^ertunty  of  existing  evil,  but  an  obvious  facility,  or  at  least  a  very  high  pro- 
bability of  amendment, — and  a  probability  of  this,  without  an  amount  ofa 
companying  evil  equal,  or  even  nearly  equtd,  to  the  evil  which  he  wishes  to 
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move, — before  he  will  attempt  a  reformation,  that  may  be  so  perilous  to  the  veiy 
happiness,  which  it  is  his  ambition  to  promote.  In  calculating  the  results  of 
good  and  evil,  he  will  be  careful,  too,  to  make  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
habit  itself ;  and  will  consider  an  evil  that  is  new,  such  as  bis  wished  reformatioft 
might  possibly  produce,  as  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  a 
greater  evil  than  that  which  already  erists,  and  to  which  the  mind  of  the  suf- 
ferer has  learned,  by  long  usage,  to  accommodate  itself.  Above  all,  be  wiH 
make  allowance  for  the  possible  fallacies  of  his  own  judgment.  That  others 
have  not  before  regarded  as  evil,  that  which  appears  to  him  to  be  evil, 
though  not  enough  to  alter  his  judgment,  will  at  least  be  felt  by  him  as  a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  should  render  caution  in  this  case  more  necessary,  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  before  been  no  existing  government ;  but  all 
was  to  be  the  instant  result  of  one  act  of  legislation. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Smith  has  made,  on  the  peculiar  danger  of  the 
reforrning  spirit  in  princes,  in  reference  to  this  deduction  from  the  amount 
of  incitement  to  innovate,  which  tlie  possible  fallacy  of  our  opinion  should 
produce, — a  possibility  which  they  who  are  accustomed  to  constant  obsequi- 
ousness and  adulation  of  all  around,  are  not  very  ready  to  suspect,— are  fully 
Justified  by  the  history,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  all  such  attempts  of 
royal  or  imperial  reformers. 

"  It  is  upon  this  account,''  he  says,  "  that  of  allnolitical  speculators,  sove- 
reign princes  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  This  arrogance  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  them.  They  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  immense  supenority  of 
their  own  judgment.  When  such  imperial  and  royal  reformers,  therefore, 
condescend  to  contemplate  the  constitution  of  the  country  which  is  commit- 
ted to  their  government,  they  seldom  see  any  thing  so  wrong  in  it  as  the  ob- 
structions, which  it  may  sometimes  oppose,  to  die  execution  of  their  own 
will.  They  hold  in  contempt  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  and  consider  the 
state  as  made  for  themselves,  not  themselves  for  the  state.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  their  reformation,  therefore,  is  to  remove  those  obstructions, — to  re- 
duce the  authority  of  the  nobility,-— to  take  awav  the  privileges  of  cities  and 
provinces,  and  to  render  both  the  greatest  individuals,  and  the  greatest  or- 
ders of  the  state,  as  incapable  of  opposing  their  commands,  as  the  weakest 
and  most  insignificant."* 

In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  arrogance  of  opi- 
nion of  which  Dr.  Smith  speaks,  that  renders  princes  such  rash  and  rapid 
innovators.  Much  of  the  tendency,  I  have  no  cloubt,  arises  from  the  facility 
which  they  have  found  in  executing  the  smaller  matters,  which  they  are  in 
the  hourly  habit  of  willing  and  producing,-*-^  facility  which  they  naturally 
extend  to  other  matters,  in  which  they  suppose  that  all  things  will  arrange 
themselves  as  readily,  according  to  their  will,  as  the  actions  and  looks  of 
those,  whose  courtly  ministiy  it  is  to  do  and  kx)k  as  they  are  ordered.  They 
do  not  merely  think  themselves  better  movers  of  the  machinery  than  others, 
but  the  machinery  of  national  happiness  seems  to  them  more  simple  and 
easy  of  management  than  it  is ;  because  they  have  been  able,  in  innumera- 
ble cases,  to  produce  the  very  object  which  they  desired,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  they  desired,  or  to  prevent  what  they  considered  as  an  evil  to 
themselves  or  otliers,'in  the  very  way  in  which  it  seemed  to  them  necessary 
or  most  expedient  to  prevent  it.  They  innovate,  therefore,  with  a  more 
fearless  spint,  because  tliey  think  that  the  political  machine  will  readily  pro- 
*  Theory  of  MonX  Sentiments,  Vol.  II.  p.  105, 8?o.  Edin.  1806. 
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duce  whatever  they  wish  to  produce,— or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  touch  of 
a  single  spring,  or  the  application  of  a  weight  to  a  single  pulley,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  put  the  machine  in  its  former  state,  if  the  movement  which  they 
have  attempted,  should  be  found  ineffectual  to  produce  that  particular 
equilibrium,  or  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  which  they  desired  to  effect  by  h. 

The  reformations  which  alone  a  sincere  patriot  will  think  of  atteraptiog, 
must  be  preceded,  then,  by  much  cautious  examination  of  all  the  evils  which 
the  very  desire  of  producing  good,  and  good  only,  may  often  tend  to  cxxa- 
flioo,  almost  as  certainly  as  if  the  desire  had  had  in  view  evil,  and  nothing 
more.  I  need  not  surely  add,  since  it  is  of  a  moral  duty  I  am  treating,  that 
the  patriotic  reformer  wUl  not  be  influenced  by  his  own  private  views  of  am- 
bition or  factious  dislike ;  though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  the  great 
movers  of  far  more  than  half  of  that  declamatory  eloquence  on  public 
abuses,  which,  as  we  cannot  see  the  heart,  is  often  honoured  with  the  name 
of  patriotism.  "  Arsaces,"  says  Montesquieu,  in  his  political  romance  of 
that  name,  "  Arsaces  loved  so  much  to  preserve  the  laws  and  ancient  cus- 
toms of  the  Bactrians,  that  he  trembled  always  at  the  very  name  of  reform 
of  abuses ;  for  he  had  often  remarked,  that  every  one  called  that  law,  which 
was  conformable  to  his  personal  views,  and  called  an  abuse,  whatever  was 
likely  to  tliwart  his  own  interests." 

It  is  this  hypocrisy  of  patriodsm,  which  has  been  tlie  most  fatal  of  all 
evils  to  tlie  reformation  of  a  country.  It  is  so  easy  to  declaim  against  abuses, 
and  so  many  personal  objects  may  be  attained  by  the  declamation,  that  to 
the  unreflecting,  it  seems  almost  a  sort  of  logical  victory,  for  the  de- 
fender of  real  abuses  to  ascribe  to  such  ambitious,  or  sordid,  or  factious  mo- 
tives, the  genuine  hatred  of  corruption,. and  genuine  love  of  man,  in  those 
who  oppose  the  evils  by  which  the  defender  of  them  exists.  This  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  designs  or  wishes,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  or,  rather,  is  truly 
the  greatest  evil  which  a  patriot,  who  is  at  heart  a  patriot,  has  to  dread. 
But  it  is  an  evil,  which,  like  all  other  evils  that  are  personal  to  himself,  he  is 
to  brave,  in  that  calm  and  temperate  course  of  public  virtue,  in  which  he 
feels  himself  called  to  move.  He  loves,  indeed,  the  esteem  of  mankind 
much,  but  there  is  something  which  he  loves  still  more ;  and  he  will  not  suf* 
fer  the  world  to  be  miserable,  that  he  may  run  a  littie  less  risk  of  being  ac- 
counted a  hypocrite. 

I  now,  then,  conclude  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  all  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,— whether  they  relate  to  mere  abstinence  from  in- 
jury, or  to  positive  beneficence,— and  whether  they  relate  to  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  mankind,  or  merely  to  a  limited  number  of  them,  that  are  connected 
with  U8  by  peculiar  ties. 

I  have  treated,  as  you  must  have  perceived,  of  our  moral  duties,  with  only 
few  remarks  on  what  are  commonly  denominated  rights ;  for  this  best  of 
reasons,  that  the  terms  right  and  duty  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  morali^ 
at  least,  corresponding  and  commensurable.  Whatever  service  it  b  my  du^ 
to  do  to  any  one,  he  has  a  moral  right  to  receive  from  me :  there  is  one 
moral  emotion,  one  simple  feeling  of  approveableness  which  constitutes  to 
our  heart,  in  the  consideration  of  any  action,  the  right  or  the  duty,  accord- 
ing as  we  view  the  agent,  or  him  to  whom  his  action  relates.  I  do  not  speak  at 
present,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  the  additional  force  of  law  as  applied  to 
particular  moral  duties,  a  force  which  it  mav  be  expedient  variously  to  extend 
or  b'mit,  but  of  the  moral  duties  alone :  and  in  these,  alike  in  every  case,  the 
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moral  duty  implies  a  moral  right,  and  the  moral  right  a  moral  duty.  When 
I  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  a  certain  action,  I  mean  nothing  more, 
than  that  if  I  do  not  perform  it,  I  shall  regard  myself,  and  others  will  regard 
mej  with, moral  disapprobation.  When  I  say  that  any  one  has  a  moral  right 
to  my  performance  of  a  certain  action,  do  I  mean  any  thing  more  than  was 
said  by  me,  in  the  former  case, — or  rather,  do  I  not  simply  mean  still,  that 
if  I  do  not  perform  the  action,  die  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation  will  arise 
in  myself  and  others  f 

The  laws,  indeed,  have  made  a  distinction  of  our  duties,  enforcing  the 
perfonuance  of  some  of  them,  and  not  enforcing  the  performance  of  others; 
but  this  partial  interference  of  law,  useful  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  duties  them- 
selves, which,  as  resulting  from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  preceded  every 
legal  institution. 

The  facility  of  determining  certain  duties  in  all  their  circumstances,  and 
the  impossibility  of  determining  others,  which  vary  with  circumstances  that 
cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  into  which,  for  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  a  state,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  a  nice  inquiry, 
even  though  they  could  be  made  subjects  oi  it,  have  been,  of  course,  the 
great  reason  for  which  certain  duties  only  are  enforced  by  law,  and  others 
left  to  the  morality  of  individuals  themselves.  It  is  easy,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  comparatively  basy,.  to  ascertain  the  obligation  to  the 
duties  ranked  together  under  the  name  justice, — the  duties  of  abstaining 
from  positive  injury  of  every  sprt,^nd  of  fulfilling  precise  conventional  en- 
gagements. It  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain,  in  like  manner,  what  number 
of  injuries,  on  the  part  of  a  benefactor,  lessened  and  perhaps  destroyed  alto- 
gether, the  obligation  to  a  grateful  return  of  services  for  some  early  benefit 
received ;  and  an  inquiry  into  such  circumstances,  as  it  might  extend  to 
many  of  the  most  delicate  and  confidential  transactions  of  a  long  life,  would, 
as  inquisitorial,  be  productive  of  more  evil,  than  it  could  be  productive  of 
good,  as  judicial.  Gratitude,  therefore,  is  left,  and  wisely  left  to  die  free 
moral  sendments  of  mankind  :  jusdce  is  enforced  by  the  united  power  of 
the  state. 

On  this  very  simple  disdncdon  of  dudes  which  the  law  enforces,  and  of 
those  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  does  not  attempt  to  enforce,  and  on  this 
alone,  as  I  conceive,  is  founded  the  division  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights, 
which  is  so  favourite  a  division  with  writers  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  those 
ethical  writers  whose  systems,  from  the  prevailing  studies  and  habits  of  the 
time,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  vidated  by  the  technicalides  of  law.  The 
very  use  of  these  terms,  however,  has  unfortunately  led  to  the  belief,  that  io 
the  rights  themselves,  as  moral  rights,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  per- 
fection or  moral  incumbency,  when  it  is  evident,  that  morally,  there  is  no 
such  disdncdon,— or,  I  may  say,  even  that  if  there  were  any  such  disdnc- 
don, the  rights  which  are  legally  perfect,  would  be  often  of  less  powerful 
moral  force,  than  rights  which  are  legally  said  to  be  imperfect.  There  is  no 
one,  I  conceive,  who  would  not  feel  more  remorse, — a  deeper  sense  of 
moral  impropriety, — ^in  having  sufiered  his  benefactor,  to  whom  he  owed  all 
his  affluence,  to  perish  in  a  prison  for  some  petty  debt,  than  if  he  had  failed 
in  the  exact  performance  of  some  trifling  condidons  of  a  contract,  in  the 
terms,  which  be  knew  well  that  the  law  would  hold  to  be  definite  andof  per« 
feet  obUgation. 
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It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  your  clear  views  in  ethics,  that  you 
should  see  distinctly  the  nature  of  this  difierence,  to  which  you  must  meet 
with  innumerable  allusions,— and  allusions  that  involve  an  obscurity,  which 
could  not  have  been  felt,  but  for  the  unfortunate  ambiguit  v  of  the  phrases 
employed  to  distinguish  risbts  that  are  ea^y  determinable  by  law,  and, 
therefore,  enforced  by  it,-^rom  rights  which  are  founded  on  circumstances 
less  easily  determinable,  and,  therefore,  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by 
legal  authority. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  one  simple  feeling  of  moral  approveableness, 
that  every  duty,  and  therefore  every  right  is  founded.  All  rights  are  morally 
perfect,— because,  wherever  there  is  a  moral  doty  to  another  living  being, 
there  is  a  moral  right  in  that  other ;  and  where  there  is  no  duty,  there  is  no 
right.  There  is  as  litde  an  imperfect  right  in  any  moral  sense,  as  there  b 
in  logic  an  imperfect  truth  or  falsehood. 

Actions  of  which  the  right  is  clearly  determinable  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces, or  may  be  imagined  at  least  to  be  clearly  determbable,  the  law  takes 
under  its  cognizance.  But  into  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  or  vices, 
it  makes  no  judicial  inquiry.  And  though  it  might  seem,  on  first  reflectioo, 
to  be  more  advantageous,  if  all  which  is  morally  due  to  us,  might  have  been 
judicially  claimed,  it  is  well  that  so  many  virtues  are  left  at  our  own  disposal 
out  for  this  freedom  from  legal  compulsion,  there  could  be  no  virtue, — at 
least  no  virtue  which  could  to  others  Be  a  source  of  delight,  however  gratiiy* 
tng  the  conscious  disinterestedness  might  be  to  the  breast  of  the  individud. 
What  pleasure  could  we  derive  from  the  ready  services  of  affection,  if  the 
failure  of  one  of  them  would  have  subjected  the  delinquent  to  personal  pu- 
nishment,— if  we  could  not  distinguish,  therefore,  tlie  kindness  of  the  beait, 
from  the  selfish  semblance  of  it  which  it  was  prudence  to  assume,-— and  if  the 
delightful  society  under  the  domestic  roof,  had  thus  been  converted  ioto  a 
college  of  students  of  domestic  law,  calculating  smiles  and  proportioniag 
every  tone  of  tendemess«  to  the  strict  requisitions  of  the  statute-book. 
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ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DEm 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  i«marks  on  the 
various  moral  relations,  which  connect  every  individual  of  mankind  with  emj 
other  individual,-^-some  by  ties  of  peculiar  interest,  but  all  by  the  obligadoo 
of  benevolent  wishes  and  of  benevolent  efibrts,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
free  even  a  stranger  from  suffering,  or  to  aflbrd  him  any  gratificatiofi  whicb 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  but  for  us; 

The  ethical  inquiries  which  have  of  late  engaged  us,  may  be  conadeied, 
then,  as  developements  of  one  great  truth,  which  it  b  impossible  for  man  to 
consider  too  often, — that  he  does  not  enter  life,  to  be  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  living  beings  like  himaelf  that 
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dwell  with  him  od  that  globe,  which  is  bis  teraporary  home, — but  that  be  has 
duties  to  perform,  as  well  as  pleasures  to  enjoy,  and  pains  to  avoid,— ^at  be 
has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  sufierings  of  others,  and  to  augment  their 
happiness,  and  that  having  this  power,  he  must  be  an  pinect  of  approbation 
to  iiimself,  if  he  use  it  for  thdbe  noble  purposes,  or  of  disapprobation  to 
himself,  if  he  neglect  to  use  it, — still  more,  if  instead  of  merely  neglectinr 
the  happiness  of  others,  he  exert  himself,  intentionally  to  lessen  it,  and  add 
to  the  sufierings  that  exist  in  the  world  independently  of  him,  the  sufierings 
which  it  is  in  his  power  to  inflict  on  others,  and  the  more  dreadful  sufierings 
of  remorse  and  despair,  that  must  be  feh  by  his  own  guilty  heart. 

I  should  now,  in  regular  order,  proceed  to  the  consideratkifi  of  that  pro- 
priety of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  individual  which  constitutes  what  has 
been  termed  our  duty  to  ourselves.  But,  as  this  inquiry  involves  chiefly  the 
consideration  of  happiness,  and  as  so  much  of  human  happiness  has  relation  to 
our  notions  of  the  Divinity,  and  our  prospects  of  immortal  life,  it  seems  to 
me  better  uppn  the  whole,  to  deviate,  in  a  slight  degree,  from  our  regular 
plan,  and  to  gh^e  our  attention,  first,  to  those  great  subjects,  before  entering 
on  the  inquiry  which  must  have  relation  to  them. 

We  have  already  considered  man  in  various  aspects,«-tas  a  sensitive  being, 
capable  of  being  afilected  by  the  things  around  him,  and  deriving  from  them 
not  pleasure,  and  pain,  and  sustenance  merely,  but  the  elements  of  his  know* 
ledge, — ^as  an  intellectual  being,  capable  of  discovering  the  relations  of  things, 
comparing,  generalizing,  forming  systems  of  trutli,  and  almost  creating  worlds 
of  fiction,  that  arise  with  the  seiublance  of  truth  at  the  mere  will  of  his  fancy, 
-•^nd,  lastly,  as  a  moral  agent,  connected  with  other  moral  agents,  by  ties  thai 
are  innumerable  as  the  living  objects  to  whom  they  relate.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  more  important  relation,  which,  as  a  created  and  dependent  but 
immortal  being,  he  bears  to  that  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  great  spurce  of 
all  existence. 

On  this  subject  that  comprehends  the  sublimest  of  all  the  truths  which 
man  is  permitted  to  attain,  the  benefit  of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to 
render  every  inquiry  superfluous,  which  does  not  flow  from  it.  But  to  those 
who  are  blessed  with  a  clearer  illumination,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  trace 
the  fainter  lights,  which  in  the  darkness  of  so  many  gloomy  ages,  amid  the 
oppression  of  tyranny  in  various  forms,  and  of  superstition  more  afflicting 
than  tyranny  itself, — could  preserve,  still  dimly  visible  to  roan,  that  virtue 
which  he  was  to  love,  and  that  Creator  whom  he  was  to  adore.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  profit,  even  to  their  better  faith,  to  find  all  nature  thus  concurring  as 
to  its  most  important  truths,*  with  revelation  itself;  and  every  thing  living  and 
inanimate  announcing  that  high  and  Holy  One^  of  whose  perfectbns  they 
have  been  privileged  with  a  more  splendid  manifestation. 

We  have  to  consider,  then,  not  the  tie  which  connects  man  with  his  pa- 
rents only,  and  with  that  race  of  mortal  ancestors,  by  whom  a  frail  existence 
has  been  successively  transmitted  from  those  who  lived  for  a  few  feeble 
years,  to  those  who  lived  afterwards  for  a  few  feeble  years,  but  that  far  no- 
bler principle  of  union,  by  which  he  is  connected  with  Him  who  has  existed 
for  ever, — the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  Preserver  of  that  universe 
which  he  has  created.  The  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  noblest  of 
Beings, — into  the  existence  of  Him  to  whom  we  look  as  the  source  of  eveij 
thing  which  we  enjoy  and  admire,  is  itself  surely  thg  noblest  of  all  the  inqui- 
ries on  which  man  can  enter ;  and  the  feelings,  with  which  we  enter  on  it, 
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should  be  of  a  kind  that  is  suitable  to  the  conteniplation  of  a  nature  so  noble, 
even  as  possibly  existing.  ^'  Si  intramus  templa  com/^onVt,"  says  an  eloquent 
Pagan  writer,  when  beginning  an  inquiry  intd  some  of  the  mere  v)orks  of 
God,  ^  si  ad  sacrificium  accessuri  vultum  submittimus,  si  in  omne  argumen- 
turo  modestis  fingimur :  quanto  hoe  magis  facere  debemus,  euro  de  sideri- 
bus,  de  stellis,  de  deorum  natura  disputamus,  ne  quid  temere,  ne  quid  impu- 
denter,  aut  ignoraates  affirroemus,  aut  scientes  mentiamur."* 

Tlie  universe  exhibits  indisputable  marks  of  design,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
self-existing,  but  the  work  of  a  designing  mind.  There  exists,  then,  a  great 
designing  mind.  Such  is  the  first  truth  with  respect  to  the  indicalion  of  di- 
vinity in  the  universe,  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention. 

If  the  world  had  been  without  any  of  its  present  adaptation  of  parts  to 
parts,  only  a  mass  of  matter,  irregular  in  form  and  quiescent, — and  if  we 
could  conceive  ourselves,  with  all  our  faculties  as  vigorous  as  now,  cootem- 
plating  such  an  irregular  and  quiescent  mass,  without  any  thought  of  the 
order  displayed  in  our  own  mental  frame— I  am  far  from  contending  that,  b 
such  circumstances,  with  nothing  before  us  that  could  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  a  particular  design,  we  should  have  been  led  to  the  conception  of 
a  Creator.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive,  the  abstract  ai^uments  which  have 
been  adduced  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  matter  to  have  existed  firom 
eternity, — by  reasonings  on  what  has  been  termed  necessary  existence,  and 
the  incompatibility  of  this  necessary  existence  with  the  qualiues  of  matter, — 
to  be  relics  of  the  mere  verbed  logic  of  the  schools,  as  little  capable  of  produc- 
ing conviction,  as  any  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  of  the  technical  scho- 
kstic  reasonings,  on  tlie  properties,  or  supposed  properties,  of  entity  and  non- 
entity. Eternal  existence, — ^the  existence  of  that  which  never  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  always  be  beyond  our  distinct  comprehension,  whatever  the  eter- 
nal object  may  be,  material  or  mental, — ^and  as  much  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  though  it  b  impossible  for  us 
to  doubt,  that  same  being,  material  or  mental,  must  have  been  eternal,  if  any 
thing  exists. 

"  Had  there  e*er  l>eeD  nought,  nought  itill  had  been ; 
Eternal  theae  muat  be.^'t 

In  the  circumstances  supposed,  however,  it  is  very  probable  that  if  we  form- 
ed any  thought  at  all  upon  tlie  subject,  we  should  have  conceived  the  rude 
Siiescent  mass  to  have  been  itself  eternal,  as,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
e  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  the  universe,  even  though  they  admitted  the  existence  of  divine  beings,  as 
authors  of  that  beautiful  regularity  whioh  we  perceive.  The  mass  alone 
would  have  been  visible, — creation,  as  a  fact  unknown  to  our  experience, — 
and  in  the  mass  itself,  notliing  which  could  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  traces 
of  an  operating  mind. 

But  though  matter^  as  an  unformed  mass,  existing  without  relation  of  parts, 
would  not,  I  conceive,  of  itself  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  Creator^ — 
since  in  every  hypothesis,  something  material  or  mental  must  have  exited 
uncaused,  and  mere  existence,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  pre- 
vious causation,  unless  we  take  for  granted  an  infinite  series  of  causes, — itb 

*  Senec.  Natural.  Quest.  Lib.  VII.  p.  640 
t  Night  Thoughto,  Night  Ninth. 
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very  difibrent  when  the  mass  of  matter  is  considered  as  possessing  propor- 
tions and  obvious  relations  of  parts  to  each  other, — ^relations  which  do  not 
exist  merely  in  separate  pairs^  but  many  of  which  concur  in  one  mare  gene* 
ral  relation^  and  many  of  these  again,  in  relations  more  general  stiU.  In 
short,  when  the  whole  universe  seems  to  present  to  us,  on  whatever  part  ^f 
it  we  may  look,  exactly  the  same  appearances  as  it  would  have  presented,  if 
its  parts  had  been  arranged  inttntumaUyy  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
results  which  are  now  perceived, — ^when  these  appearances  of  adaptation  are 
not  in  a  few/>bjects  out  of  many,  but  in  every  thing  that  meets  our  view,  and 
innumerable,  therefore,  as  the  innumerable  objects  that  constitute  to  us  the 
universe, — we  feel  an  absolute  impossibility  of  supposing,  that  so  many  ap- 
pearances of  dea^  exist  without  design, — an  impossibility  against  which,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  words  in  the  form  of  argument,  but  which  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  endeavour  not  to  feel,  as  to  divest  ourselves  of  that 
very  capacity  of  reasoning,  to  which  the  negative  argument  must  be  address- 
ed. It  wquld  be  absurd,  to  attempt  to  state  how  many  proportions  may  co- 
exist, and  yet  be  imagined  by  us,  not  to  imply  necessarily  any  design  in  the 
production  of  them^  A  few  types,  for  example,  may  be  thrown  loosely  to- 
gether, and  some  of  them  may  form  a  word.  This  we  can  believe  without 
any  suspicion  of  contrivance.  If  many  such  words,  however,  were  to  be 
thrown  togedier,  we  should  sutpect  contrivance,  and  would  believe  contri- 
vance, with  the  most  undoubting  conviction,  if  a  multitude  of  types  were  to 
be  found  thus  forming  one  regular  and  continued  poem.  This  instance,  I  may 
remark  by  the  way,  is  one  which  is  used  by  Cicero  ;  though  it  is  one  which 
we  should  litde  have  expected  to  find  in  an  ancient  writer,  in  ages  when  the 
blessing  of  the  art  of  pnnting  was  unknown.  In  speaking  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  hesays,  *'  Hoc  qui  existimat  fieri  potuisse, non  intelligo,  cur  non  idem 
putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti  forms  literarum,  vel  aureas  vel  quales" 
libet,  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram  excussis,  annales  Ennii  ut 
deinceps  legi  possent  effici ;  quod  nescio,  an  ne  in  uno  quidem  versu,  possit 
tantum  valere  fortuna."* 

Such  is  our  nature,  then,  that  it  would  seem  as  truly  impossible,  that 
a  number  of  types  thrown  together,  should  form  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  as  that 
they  should  form  Homer  himself.  We  might  assert,  indeed,  that  it  was  by 
chance,  that  each  type  had  found  its  way  into  its  proper  place  ;  but,  in  as- 
serting this,  our  understanding  would  belie  our  sceptical  assertion.  A  certain 
continued  series  of  relations,  is  believed  by  us  to  imply  contrivance,  as  truly 
as  the  sensations  produced  in  us  are  conceived  to  imply  the  existence  of  cor- 
responding sensible  qualities,  in  the  object  without ;  or  as  any  conclusion  in 
reasoning  itself,  is  felt  to  be  virtually  contained  in  the  premises  which  evolve 
it.  The  great  question  is,  whether,  in  the  universe,  there  he  any  such  con- 
tinued series  of  relations  ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that,  by  knowing  more  and  more  fully,  aU  the 
uses  which  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  fulfil,  we  should  be  less  dispos- 
ed to  think  of  the  contrivance  which  those  concurring  uses  indicate,  ihefaet 
is  certain.  As  often  as  we  do  think  of  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to  their  ori- 
gin, and  say  within  ourselves,  is  this  admirable  seeming  arrangement  fortuir 
tous,  or  the  work  of  design^  we  feel  more  profoundly,  that  there  must  have 
been  conu*ivance,  in  proportion  as  we  have  discovered  more  traces  of  bar* 

*  De  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  II.  p. •609.    Ernest.  Lond.  1819. 
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moDy,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  subservient  to  certain  uses.     But  still 
we  think  of  these  less  frequently,  merely  because  they  have  often  been  before 
us.     We  have  all  some  particular  objects,  on  which  we  are  intent,  of  plea- 
sure, or  business,  or  what,  at  least,  we  take  to  be  business.     It  requires  sorae 
{utanishmentj  therefore,  to  make  us  pause  and  suspend  our  thoughts,  which 
we  have  already  given  to  some  other  object ;  and  astonishment  requires,  thai 
the  object  which  excites  it  should  be  new.    If  it  had  been  possible  for  die 
generations  of  mankind,  to  have  existed  in  society,  in  a  world  of  darkness, 
and  that  splendid  luminary,  by  the  regular  appearances  of  which  we  now 
date  our  existence,  had  suddenly  arisen  on  the   earth,  how  immediately 
would  it  have  suspended  every  project  and  passion, — all  tliose  projects,  and 
passions,  and  frivolid^s,  which  fill  our  hearts  at  present,  witti  their  own  peny 
objects,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  a  single  better  thoujbt.     The  gay- 
est trifler  would,  for  an  instant,  hiave  ceased  to  be  a  trifler.     The  most  ambi- 
tious courtly  sycophant,  who  had  been  creeping  for  years  round  the  throne, 
labouring  to  supplant  rivals  whom  he  never  had  seen,  with  the  same  assiduitj 
as  that  with  which  competitors  for  royal  favour,  in  a  world  of  sunshine,  la- 
bour to  supplant  rivals  whom  they  have  seen,  would  have  thought  of  some- 
thing more  than  of  himself  and  thenij  at  such  a  moment.    The  very  atlieisis 
of  such  a  world,  whose  chief  amusement,  in  their  blindness,  had  been  the 
ingenuity  of  proving,  that  the  world  must  have  existed  for  ever,  as  it  existed 
then,  would  almost  have  felt,  on  such  an  appearance,  that  there  is  a  Power 
which  can  create, — and  would  have  been  believers  in  that  power,  for  some 
moments  at  least,  though  they  might  have  hastened,  as  soon  as  their  supersti- 
tious fear  permitted  them,  to  accommodate  die  new  phenomenon  to  their  sys- 
tem.   The  sudden  appearance,  then,  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, on  beings  who  had  never  before  enjoyed  a  single  ray  of  its  profusioo 
of  splendour,  would  have  led  every  heart  to  think  of  some  mighty  Power, 
that  had  formed  it.     It  would  have  produced  thnl  great  effect^  which  Laicre- 
tius  and  Petronius,  taking  a  casual  concomitant  for  die  cause,  very  falsely 
ascribe  to  ^r,^but  which  is,  in  truth,  the  eflTect  of  that  admiration  of 
the  great  and  new,  which  may  be  combined  with  fear,  though  not  neee»arify, 
— cui  it  may  be  combined  with'  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Primns  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor ;  ardua  ccbIo 
Fulmina  quuin  cader^nt,  diacunaque  nuQuia  flanmiia, 
Atque  ictus  flagnuret  Athos. 

Fear  of  supernatural  power,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  very  evident,  roust  be 
the  effect  of  previous  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  Power  which  Is  feared, 
—-for  no  one  can  fear  that  which  he  does  not  conceive  to  exist.  It  was  not 
the  fear,  therefore,  but  the  previous  admiration  of  tlie  new  phenoxnenoo, 
which,  in  Petronius'  sense,  ''  made  the  Gods  :''  and  but  for  this  admiratioQ 
of  what  was  new  and  great,  the  fear  of  the  thunderbplt^  could  as  little  have 

i)roduced  fear  of  a  divine  Beings  before  unknown  and  unsuspected^  as  the 
ear  of  being  burnt  to  death,  when  our  house  was  on  fire,  could  of  itself, 
have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  Divinity. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun,  then,  in  a  case  like  that  which  I  hare 
supposed,  would  nave  led  every  mind  to  some  thought,  as  to  its  origin.  It 
would  have  indicated  power  of  some  sort.  But  the  sun  would  have  gone 
down  ;  and,  though  there  might  be  some  little  hope,  diat  what  had  once  ap- 
peared, might  reappear^  it  could  have  been  only  a  slight  hope.    The  ni^ 
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once  passed,  however,  it  would  return  in  its  former  magnificence ;  and,  after 
a  fev  successions  of  days  and  nights,  its  regularity  would  add  to  the  previous 
conception  of  power,  some  conception  of  corresponding  order,  in  the  pow- 
er* whatever  it  might  be,  which  sent  it  forth  with  so  much  regularity. 
Such  would  have  been  our  feelings,  if  we  had  not  known  the  sun  ever  since 
we  remember  existence.  Its  rising  and  setting  are  now,  as  it  were,^  a  part 
of  our  own  Ufe.  ^  We  arrange  the  labours  of  the  day,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a 
conclusion  before  the  darkness,  with  which  evening  is  to  close ;  and  we  lie  down 
at  night,  full  of  projects  for  the  morning,  with  perfect  reliance,  that  the  lisht, 
which  guided  us  during  the  past  day,  will  guide  us  equally,  in  that  which  is 
soon  to  shine  i^pon  lis.  Yet  this  very  circumstance,  the  regularity  with  which 
the  sun  has  appeared  to  distribiitis  to  us  its  innumerable  blessings, — a  regu- 
larity which  gives  to  the  splendid  phenoinenon  itself,  more  indubitable  marks 
of  the  power  which  is  its  source, — is  the  circumstance  that  prevents  us  from 
thinking  of  this  divine  source.  ^'  Sed  assiduitate  quotidiana,**  says  Cicero, 
^^  et  consuetudine  oculorum,  assuescunt  animi,  neque  admirantur,  neque  re- 
quirunt  rationes  earum  rerum,  quas  semper  vident ;  proinde  quasi  iioviias  nos 
magis  quam  magnvtudo  rerum^  debeat  ad  exquirendas  causas  excitare."* 

Jiiven  if,  when  we  first  beheld  the  wonderful  appearances  of  nature,  our 
faculties  had  been  such  as  they  are,  li^hen  niatured  in  after  life,  though  the 
pheaomenon,  must,  of  course,  have  become  equally  familiar  to  us,  we  should 
still  have  retained  some  impression  of  those  feelings,  which  the  aspect  of  the 
universe  must  have  excited  in  us,  When  we  first  entered  into  this  world  of 
glory.  '*  The  miracles  of  nature,"  says  Diderot,  *'  are  exposed  to  our  eyes, 
long  before  we  have  reason  enough  to  denve  any  light  from  them.  If  we 
entered  the  world,  with  the  same  reason  WhicU  we  carry  with  us  to  an  operOf 
the  first  time  that  we  enter  a  theatre, — and  if  the  curtain  of  the  universe,  if 
I  aiay  $6  term  it,  were  to  be  rapidly  drawn  up,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of 
every  thing  which  we  saw,  and  all  the  ol)vious  contrivances  exhibited,  we 
should  not  be  capable  of  refusing  oiir  homage  to  the  Eternal  power  which 
had  prepared  for  us  such  a  spectacle.  But  who  thinks  of  marvelling  at 
what  lie  has  seen  for  fif^  years?  •  What  multitudes  are  there,  who,  wholly 
occupied  with  the  care  of  obtaining  subsistence,  have  no  time  for  speculation  ; 
— the  rise  of  the  sun  is  only  that  which  calls  them  to  toil,  and  the  finest  night 
in  all  its  softness,  is  mute  to  them^  or  tells  thend  only  that  ii  is  the  hour  of  re- 
pose ."f 

When  we  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  account  which  Adanfi  gives  to  the 
angel  of  his  feelings,  when,  with  faculties,  such  as  we  have  supposed,  and 
every  thing  new  before  him,  he  found  himself  in  existence,  in  that  happy 
scene  of  raradise,  which  Milton  has  described, — ^we  are  apt  to  think,  that 
the  poet  has  represented  him  as  beginning  too  soon  to  reason,'  with  respect  to 
the  power  to  which  he  must  have  owed  his  existence  ;  and  yet;  if  we  deduct 
the  influence  of  long  familiarity,  and  suppose  even  a  mind,  less  vigorous 
than  that  of  Adam, — %ut  with  faculties,  such  as  exist  notronly  in  nttture  life^ 
to  be  placed,  in  the  first  moment  of  existence,  in  such  a  scene.  We  shall  find, 
tlie  more  we  reflect  on  the  situation,  that  the  indiviifual  scarcely  cdiild  ful  to 
philosophize  in  the  same  manner  : 

*  De  Nat.  Deoram,  Lib.  II.  p.  510. 

*  (£uv.  de  biderot,  Tobae  I.  p.  toO.  ISlmo.  a  Amst  1773. 
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"  As  new  wak'd  ftom  soundttt  deep 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid,  ^ 

In  balmy  sweat,  which,  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry*d,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Strait  toward  Heaven  my  wand'ring  eyes  I  tam'd, 
And  gazd awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.    About  me  roand  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams ;— by  these 
Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  or  walk*d  or  new,^ 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;— all  things  smil'd ; 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd. 
Myself  rthen  perus*d,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran. 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  ; 
But  who  I  was,  or  whence,  or  from  what  cause. 
Knew  not ;— to  speak  I  try'd,  and  forthwith  spake. 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.    Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 
And  thou,  enlighten 'd  Earth,  so  fresh  and  ga;^. 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here ; — 
Not  of  myself; — by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  ffoodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent ; — 
Tell  me  bow  may  I  know  him,  how  adore, 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  1  move  and  live, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know."* 

Refined  as  this  reasoning  may  seem,  in  such  circumstances  of  new  exist- 
ence, it  seems  to  us  refined,  only  because  on  imagining  the  situation  of  our 
first  parent,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  long  accustomed  feel- 
ings, and  to  suppose  in  his  vigorous  mind  the  full  influence  of  that  primaiy 
vivid  admiration,  which  we  have  never  felt, — ^because  our  minds  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  sublime  magnificence  of  the  world,  before  tliey  were  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  delightful  wonder,  which,  if  it  had  been  felt  by  «5,  as  be 
who  is  so  poetically  described,  must  have  felt  it,  would  have  led  us  too  to 
reason  in  the  same  manner, — ^and  to  feel,  perhaps,  that  instant  gratitude  to 
which  his  tongue  was  so  ready  to  give  utterance. 

All  the  impression,  then,  which  the  wonders  of  nature  would  produce  upon 
us,  CLS  new,  is  of  course  lost  to  us  now.  What  would  hvive  forced  itself  upon 
us,  without  reflection,  requires  now  an  efifort  of  reflection.  But,  when  we 
make  the  reflection,  the  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  us  less  irresist- 
ibly marked.  We  have,  indeed,  many  more  proofs  of  such  contrivance, 
than  we  could  possibly  have  had, — ^but  for  that  experience  which  has  been 
adding  to  them  every  day. 

s  If  a  multitude  of  parts,  all  manifestly  relating  to  each  other,  and  produc- 
ing a  result,  which  itself  has  as  manifest  a  relation  to  the  result3  of  other 
proportions,  cannot  be  observed  by  us  without  an  irresistible  impression  of 
design ; — ^if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  that  nine  millions  of  alpha- 
betic characters  could  fall  of  themselves  into  a  treatise  or  a  poem, — that  all 
the  pictures,  I  will  not  say  in  the  whole  world,  but  even  the  few  which  are 
to  be  found  in  a  single  gallery,  were  the  product  of  a  number  of  colours, 
thrown  at  random  from  a  brush  upon  canvass, — ^that  a  city  with  all  its  dis- 
tinct houses,  and  all  the  distinct  apartments  in  those  houses,  and  all  the  im- 

*  Par.  Lost.  B.  VID.  v.  253~*383. 
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pleraents  of  domestic  use  which  those  apartments  contaiD,  could  not  have 
existed  without  some  designing  mind,  and  some  hands  that  fashioned  the 
stone  and  the  wood,  and  perforctied  all  the  other  operations  necessary  for 
erecting  and  adorning  the  di&rent  edifices, — if  it  be  easier  for  us  to  believe, 
that  our  senses  deceived  us  in  exhibiting  to  us  such  a  city,  and  that  there 
was  truly  nothing  seen  by  us,  than  to  believe  that  the  houses  existed  of 
themselves,  without  any  contrivance, — the  only  question,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is,  whether  the  universe  itself  exhibit  such  combinations  of  parts  relatr 
ing  to  each  other  as  the  poe/n,  the  picture,  the  city,. or  any  other  object  for 
which  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  designing  skill.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  all  abstract  reasoning  is  superfluous.  We 
have  not  to  investigate  the  relation  whicb  harmony  of  parts  bears  to  design, 
or  to  enter  into  nice  disquisitions  on  th^  theory  of  probabilities.  We  are 
addressing  men^  and  we  address,  therefore,  beings,  to  whom  doubt  of  such 
a  relation  is  impossible, — ^who  require  no  abstract  reasonbg  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  Iliad  oi  Homer,  or  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  could  not  be 
formed  by  any  loose  and  casual  apposition  of  alphabetic  characters  after 
characters, — and  who,  for  the  same  reason,  must  believe,  that  any  similar 
order  implies  similar  design.  If  this  connexion  of  a  regular  series  of  rela- 
tions, with  some  regulating  mind,  is  not  felt,  there  is  at  least  as  much  reason 
to  suspect,  that  any  abstract  reasoning  on  probabilities  will  be  as  litde  felt,-— 
since  every  reasoning  must  assume  a  principle  itself  unproved,  and  as  little 
universal  as  such  belief  in  such  circumstances.  SuU  more  superfluous  must 
be  all  those  reasonings  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  from  the 
nature  of  certain  conceptions  of  our  mind,  independent  of  tlie  phenomena 
of  design,  which  are  commonly  termed  reasonings  a  priori^ — ^reasonings  that, 
if  strictly  analyzed,  are  found  to  proceed  on  some  assumpdon  of  the  very 
truti)  for  which  they  contend,  and  that,  instead  of  throwing  additional  light 
on  the  argument  for  a  Creator  of  the -universe,  have  served  only  to  throw 
on  it  a  sort  of  darkness,  by  leading  us  to  conceive,  that  there  must  be  some 
obscurity  in  truths,  which  could  give  occasion  to  reasoning  so  obscure.  God, 
and  the  world  which  he  has  formed — ^these  are  our  great  obiects.  Every 
thing  which  we  strive  to  place  between  these  b  nothing.  We  see  the  uni- 
verse, and  seeing  it,  we  believe  in  its  Maker.  It  is  the  universe,  therefore, 
which  is  our  argument,  and  our  only  argument ;  and,  as  it  b  powerful  to 
convince  us,  God  is,  or  is  not,  an  object  of  our  belief. 

If  proportion,  order,  subserviency  to  certain  uses,  that  are  themselves  sub* 
servient  to  other  uses,  and  these  to  others,  in  a  regular  series,  be,  then,  what 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider,  without  the  belief  of  design — ^what  is  the 
universe,  but  a  spectacle  of  such  relations  in  every  part  f  From  the  great 
masses  tliat  roll  through  space,  to  the  slightest  atom  that  forms  one  of  their 
imperceptible  elements,  every  thing  is  conspiring  for  some  purpose.  I  ^hall 
not  speak  of  the  relations  of  the  planetary  motions  to  each  other, — of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  our  globe,— of  the  different  animals 
of  the  diflSsrent  elements,  in  the  conformity  of  their  structure  to  the  qualities 
of  the  elements  which  they  inhabit — of  man  himself,  in  all  the  nice  adap- 
tations of  his  organs,  for  purposes  which  the  anatomist  and  physiologist  may 
explain  to  us  in  more  learned  language,  but  which  even  the  vulgar,  who 
know  only  the  thousandth  part,  or  far  less  than  the  thousandth  part,  of  the 
wonders  of  their  own  frame,  yet  see  sufficiendy,  to  be  convinced  of  an 
arrangement  which  the  physiologist  sees  more  fully,  but  does  not  believe 
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more  undoubdogly.  To  these  splendid  proofs,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  to  allude.  But,  when  we  think  of  the  feeblest  and  most  indgnifi- 
cant  of  living  things, — the  minutest  insect,  which  it  requires  a  microscope  to 
discover,  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  creature,  having  limbs  that  move  it  from 

1>lace  to  place,— nourished  bv  little  vessels,  that  bear  to  every  fibre  of  its 
rame,  some  portion  of  the  iood,  which  other  organs  have  rendered  fit  for 
serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition,*— having  senses,  as  quick  to  discern  the 
objects  that  bear  to  it  aby  relative  magnitude,  as  ours, — and  not  merely  exist- 
ing as  a  livuig  piece  of  most  beautiful  mechanism,  but  having  the  power 
which  no  mere  mechanism,  however  beautiful,  ever  had,  of  multiplying  iu 
own  existence,  by  the  production  of  living  machines  exacdy  resembling  it- 
self, in  all  the  beautiful  organic  relations  that  are  clustered,  as  it  were,  in  its 
litde  fhime  ;-^when  we  think  of  111  the  proofs  of  contrivance  which  are 
thus  to  be  found,  in  what  seems  to  us  a  single  oifom,  or  less  than  a  single 
atom,  and  when  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  myriads  of  such  atoms,  which 
inhabit  even  the  smallest  portion  of.  that  earth,  which  is  itself  but  an  almost 
invisible  atom^,  compared  with  the  great  system  of  the  heavens, — ^what  a 
Combination  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  do  we  perceive.  It  is  onte  tcntW- 
sal  duign^  or  an  infinity  of  designs ; — nothing  seems  to  us  liide^  because 
nothing  is  so  little  as  not  to  proclaim  that  omnipotence  which  made  it; — ^and, 
I  may  say  too,  that  nothing  seems  to  us  great  in  itself,  because  its  very 
grandidur  speaks  to  us  of  that  immensi^,  before  which  all  created  greatness 
is  scarcely  to  be  perceived. 

On  particular  arguments  of  this  kind^  that  are  as  innumerable  as  the  things 
which  exist,  I  feel  that  it  is  quite  idle  to  dwell.  Those  whom  a  single  or- 
ganized being,  or  even  a  single  organ^  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  band, 
does  not  convince  of  the  being  of  a  God, — who  do  not  see  him,  not  more 
in  the  social  order  of  Uuman  society^  that  in  a  single  instinct ,of  aninnials,  pro- 
ducing unconsciously,  a  result  that  is  necessary  for  their  continued  existence, 
and  yet  a  result  which  they  cannot  have  foreknown — will  not  see  him  in  all 
the  innt^nerable  instances  that  might  be  crowded  together,  by  pbilosopbers 
and  tlieologians.  If,  then,  such  be  our  nature,  that  regularity  or  parts  sub- 
servient to  certain  uses,  impresses  us  necessarily,  with  a  feeling  of  previous 
contrivance,  we  speak  against  the  conviction  of  our  own  heart,  as  often  as  we 
afiect  to  shelter  ourselves  in  the  use  of  a  frivolous  word,  and  say,  of  all  the 
contrivance  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  all  the  result  of  chance,— -of  chance, 
to  which  it  would  seem  to  us  absurd,  to  ascribe  the  far  humbler  traces  of 
intellectj  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  poem,  or  a  treatise  of  philosophy.  What 
should  we  think  of  any  one,  who  should  ascribe  to  chance  the  combinations 
of  letters  that  form  the  Principia  of  Newton  !  and  is  the  worldi  which  Newton 
described,  le^s  gloriously  incticaUve  of  design,  dian  the  mere  description  ? 
The  word  chance,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive  only  of 
unwilling  assent     It  is  a  word  easily  pronounced,  but  it  is  nothing  more. 

*^  How  long,''  says  TiUotsonj  in  onfe  of  his  Sermons^  "  might  twenty  thou- 
sand blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of 
England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would  atl  meet  upon  Salisbur}' 
Plains,  and  fait  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet 
this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts 
of  matter  should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world.  A  man  that  sees 
Henry^  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster,  might  with  as  good  reason, 
maintain,  (yea,  with  much  bStter,  considering  the  vast  difiTerence  be^nrixt 
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that  little  structure  and  the  huge  fitbric  of  the  world,)  that  it  was  never  con- 
trived or  built  by  any  man,  but  that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow  into  those 
curious  figures  into  which  they  seem  to  have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that 
upon  a  time  (as  tales  usually  begin)  the  materials  of  that  building,  the  stone,  ' 
mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily  met  together,  and  very  fortu* 
nately  ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order  in  which  we  see  them  now 
so  close  compacted,  that  it  niust  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them 
again.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a  man  that  should  advance  such  an 
opinion  as  this,  and  write  a  book  for  it  f  If  they  would  do  him  right,  they 
ought  to  look  upon  hirp  as,  mad ;  but  yet  ijrith  a  little  more  reason  than  any 
man  can  have  to  say  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance."* 

The  world,  tlien,  was  made  ; — there  is  a  designing  Power  which  formed 
it — a  Power  whose  own  admirable  nature  explains  w&tever  is  admirable  on 
earth,  and  leaves  to  us,  instead  of  the  wonder. of  ignorance^  that  wonder  of 
knowledge  and  veneration  which  is  not  astonishment,  but  love  and  awe. 

^*  The  impious,"  says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  *<  are  struck  with  the 
glory  of  princes  and  conquerors,  that  found  the  little  empires  of  this  earth ; 
and  they  do  not  feel  the  omnipotence  of  that  hand  which  laid  ibefoundatioM 
of  the  universe.  They  admire  the  skill  and  the  industry  of  workmen,  who 
erect  those  palaces  which  a  storm  may  throw  down  ;.  and  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge wisdom,  in  the  arrangements  of  that  infinitely  more  superb  work, 
which  the  revolutions  of  ages  have  respected,  and  must  continue  to  respect, 
till  he  who  made  it  shall  will  it  to  pass  away.  In  vain,  however,  do  they 
boast  that  they  do  not  see  God;  it  is  because  they  seek  himf  who  is  petfeei 
holiness^  in  a  heart  that  is  depraved  bv  its  passions.  But  they  have  only  to 
look  out  of  themselves,  and  they  will  find  him  every  where ;-— 4he  whole 
earth  will  announce  to  them  its  Maker ;  and  if  they  refuse  still  their  assent, 
their  own  corrupted  heart  will  be  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  which  does 
not  proclaim  the  author  of  its  6ct?igf."f 

So  completely  do  we  feel  this  universal  assent. of  nature,  ^^  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  its  author,  that  we  enter  readity  into  those  poetic  personifica- 
tions which  animate  every  object,  and  call  on  them  to  mingle,  as  it  were,  ia 
worship  with  mankind 

To  Hiiiii  ye  Tocal  ga]et 
Breathe  soft,  whoee  spirit  in  your  freshneim  breathes ! 
O  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 
Where  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  Heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say,  fironi  whom  yon  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills, 
And  let  me  catch  it,  as  I  mlise  along. 
Te  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 
Te  softer  floods,  that  leaa  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;— and  thou,  maiestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself^ 
Sound  His  s^pendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice, 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fkli4 

To  that  power  which  we  thus  call  on  them  to  attest,  they  all  truly  bear 
witness,     we  assign  to  Utiemfedings  which  they  have  not,  indeed,  as  much 

«  Tillotsoii*s  Works,  vol.  i.  Sermon  i.  p.  J3.    Lend.  1758.  fbljo. 
\  MassUlon.  \  Thomson,  Hymn  on  the  Seasons. 
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as  we  assign  to  tbem  a  voice  which  they  have  not ;  but  so  strong  is  the  evi- 
dence of  mind  which  they  bear,  that  it  seems  as  if  we  merely  give  them  a 
voice  expressingy  in  our  language  what  they  mutely  feel. 


LECTURE  XCm. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE,— THE  UNITy,— THE  OMNI8CIENC£r-TH£  OMNIPO- 
TENCE,—AND  THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed,  in  considering  the  evidence, 
which  the  frame  of  nature  exhibits,  of  the  being  of  its  Divine  Author. 

Of  this  there  appears  to  me  to  be  only  one  argument  which  can  produce 
conviction,— 4>ut  that  an  argument  so  irresistible,  as  to  correspond,  in  its 
influence  on  the  mind,  with  the  power  of  him  whose  existence  it  forces  even 
the  most  reluctant  to  acknowledge.  The  arguments  commonly  termed  meta- 
physical^ on  this  subject,  I  have  always  regarded  as  absolutely  void  of  force, 
unless  in  as  far  as  uiey  proceed  on  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  physical  argu- 
ment; and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  no  small  corroborative  proof  of  the  force 
of  this  physical  argument,  that  its  remaining  impression  on  our  mind  has 
been  sufficient  to  save  us  from  any  doubt,  as  to  that  existence,  which  the  ob- 
scure and  laborious  reasonings  a  priori^  in  support  of  it,  would  have  led  us 
to  doubt  J  rather  than  to  believe. 

The  universe  is  that  which  shows  the  existence  of  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  exhibits  a  harmony  of  relations,  to  perceive  which  is  to  perceive 
design;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  them  without  feeling 
immediately,  that  the  harmony  of  parts  with  parts,  and  of  their  results  with 
each  other,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  des^ning  mind.  1  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  occupy  much  of  your  time,  in  tracing  the  various  rela- 
tions of  this  sort,  which  the  universe  presents, — in  the  small  as  in  the  great, 
in  the  simple  as  in  the  complicated — for  there  i^  no  need  to  exhibit  a  multi- 
tude of  contrivances  to  prove  a  contriver.  ^*  Nee  avis  pennulam,''  says  St 
Austin,  **  nee  herbs  flosculum,  nee  arboris  folium,  sine  partium  suarum  oon- 
venientia  reliauit."  It  is  pleasing,  indeed,  to  trace,  in  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  wisdom  by  which  it  was  created,  as  often  as  any  new  proof  of 
beneficent  intention  is  discovered,  by  us,  in  some  part,  oi  which  the  uses 
were  before  unknown,  but  it  is  pleasing,  only  from  the  accession  which  is  thus 
made  to  our  physical  knowledge,  and,  from  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  con- 
templating the  works  of  a  Power  which  we  love, — ^not  from  any  stronger 
faith  which  we  thence  derive  in  the  existence  of  that  Power.  He  who  cao 
examine  anatomically,  I  will  not  say  the  whole'  frame  of  a  angle  organized 
being,  but  even  a  single  organ,  and  not  perceive  design,— who  can  look,  for 
example,  at  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  eye,  and  believe  that  they  exist  as  they 
«re,  without  any  adaptation  to  the  light  which  they  refract,  and  to  the  sentient 
mind, — ^who  can  see  the  bony  socket,  which  defends  so  precious  an  organ 
fiom  eternal  violence, — the  flexible  covering,  in  the  lid,  which  can  be  raned 
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or  depressed  at  pleasure, — that  preserves  it  from  injuries  of  a  difierent  kind, 
the  apparatus  for  preparing  a  due  quantity  of  moisture  to  lubricate  the  ball, 
and  the  conduit  for  carrying  away  all  superfluous  moisture, — the  muscles, 
that  enable  us  to  vary  at  our  pleasure  the  field  of  vision,  by  giving  motion 
to  the  visual  orb,  and  the  soft  cushion  on  which  it  rests,  that  these  motions, 
however  swift,  may  be  performed  without  injury, — who,  after  observing  these 
various  provisions  that  are  merely  external  to  it,  considers  what  it  is  which  is 
to  be  found  within  the  little  orb  Hself, — ^the  wonderful  apparatus,  by  which 
the  rays  of  light  from  a  wide  field,  that  comprehends  in  it  objects  at  many 
distances,  are  all  made  to  converge,  so  as  to  form  one  distinct  image  on  the 
small  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,— ^md  the  apparatus  as  wonderful,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  or  excluded,  is  tempered  to  the  delicate 
sensibility  of  the  nerve,  »nd  this,  not  tardily  at  our  biddjng,  since  the  injury 
might  then  be  done  before  we  were  able  to  know  the  danger,  but  instSBtly, 
without  our  volition,  and  even  without  our  knowledge  that  any  such  process 
is  taking  place, — ^he  who  can  consider  the  small  compass  within  which  so 
many  wonders  are  condensed,  and  ascribe  to  chance,  what,  if  invented  by  a 
human  being,  he  couid  not  fail  to  regard  as  the  noblest  iiistrufnenl  which  wis- 
dom, in  all  its  ingenuity,  had  ever  invented,  may  indeed,  be  an  atheist,— but 
such  an  atheist  would  continue  an  atheist,  though  the  whole  wonders  of  the 
living  and  inanimate  universe  were  exhibited  in  succession  to  his  view. 

To  such  a  being,  if  such  a  denier  of  the  slightest  intentional  adaptation  of 
parts  to  parts  in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  were  truly  to  exist,  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  as  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,— as  to  prove  the  truths 
that  are  evolved  from  any  process  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  reasoning, 
to  one  who  denied  in  words,  the  elementary  relations  which  tlie  separate  pro- 
positions of  the  reasoning  involve ;  but  we  do  not  rely  the  less  on  those  trudis 
of  demonstration,  on  account  of  the  mere  verbal  sophistry  which  denies  them, 
or  professes  to  deny  them, — ^and,  notwithstanding  the  similar  profession  of 
scepticism  as  to  design,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  consider  a  single  or- 
gan like  the  eye,  witiiout  believing  that  there  was  some  one,  by  whom  the 
beautiful  apparatus  was  contrived.  We  cannot  read  a  poem  or  a  treatise, 
without  believing  that  it  is  a  work  of  human  art ;  nor  read  the  characters  of 
divinity  in  the  universe,  without  thinking  of  its  divine  audior. 

The  manifest  order  of  the  universe,  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  parts,  and  of 
their  joint  resuhs  to  other  joint  results  of  other  parts,  is  a  proof  then  ot  some 
designing  power,  from  which  all  this  magnificent  order  took  its  rise ;  and  the 
great  Being,  to  whom,  in  discovering  design,  we  ascribe  the  designing  power, 
is  the  Being  whom  we  denominate  God.  The  harmony  which  is  the  proof 
of  design,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  relative  unity  of  that  design.  This  design- 
ing power  is  one,  then,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  are  entitled  to  speak 
either  of  divine  unity  or  plurality,  as  indicated  by  the  frame  of  nature  before  us, 
— ^for  it  is  only  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  that  we  are  capable  of  in- 
ferring the  existence  of  any  higher  b^ng  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  have 
no  traces  of  any  other  being,  Sian  the  universe,  directly  or  indirectly,  exhibits 
to  us, — the  designing  power  is  not  to  our  reason  more  than  one  ;  since  in  every 
thing  which  we  behold,  there  is  unity  of  that  design,  from  which  alone  we 
have  any  reason  to  infer  a  designer.  The  laws  of  motion  which  prevail  on 
our  earth,  prevail  equally,  wherever  we  are  capable  of  discovering  motion* 
On  our  own  earth,  where  our  observation  is  so  ample,  in  the  infinity  of  ob- 
jects around  us,  there  is  no  irregularity  or  opposition  of  contrivances,  but  all 
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have  proportions  or  aoftlogies  which  mark  them  as  the  result  of  ooe  harmooi- 
ous  oesign.  There  may  be  maoy  spiritual  beings  of  ereater  or  less  excel- 
lencei  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  them  in  nature,  lor  where  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  absolutely,  as  to  affirm.  But  tliere  is, 
as  1  have  said,  no  evidence  of  any  such  beings ;  and  the  designing  power  then, 
as  marked  to  us  by  all  which  we  perceive  in  nature,  is  on6,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  demonstrable,  or  evea  at 
all  conceivable  by  us.  The  power  of  wMcb  we  speak,  exists  to  our  reason, 
ody  as  the  author  of  the  design  which  we  trace,  and  the  design  which  we 
trace,  various  as  it  may  be  in  the  parts  to  which  it  extends,  is  all  one  hanxKh 
nious  contrivance. 

This  designing  unity  f  that  is  relative,  to  what  we  see,  is  all,  however,  which 
we  are  togically  entitled  to  infer  from  the  phenomena ;  lor  the  absolute  and 
ntomarjf  unity  of  the  Divine  Power,  as  attempted  to  be  proved  by  roeta- 
physk:al  arguments  a  friori,  that  are  at  best,  only  a  laborious  trifling  with 
words^  which  either  figw^jf  nothing  or  prove  nodiing,  is  more  than  io  our 
state  of  ^orance,  independently  of  Kevelatioq,  we  are  entitled  to  assert 
The  unity,  which  alone,  from  the  light  of  nature,  we  can  with  coofldence  as- 
sert, is  hence  not  strictly  exclusive,  but  wholly  relative  to  that  one  design, 
which  we  are  capable  of  tracing  in  the  frame  of  the  universe. 

This  one  designing  power,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  is  omniscient,  and, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  phrase  can  have  any  meaning,  when  used  b^ 
ereatures  so  ignorant  as  ourselves,  to  signify  our  impossibility  of  discovering 
any  limits  to  the  wisdom,  which  formed  the  magni&ceot  design  of  the  world, 
— <he  phrase  may  be  used,  as  expressively  only  of  admiration,  that  is  jusdy 
due  to  wisdom  so  sublime.  He  who  formed  the  universe,  and  adapted  it,  io 
all  its  parts,  for  those  gracious  purposes,  to  which  it  is  subservient,  must  of 
course  have  known  the  relauons  which  he  established ;  and  knowing  eveiy 
relation  of  every  thing  existing,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  omnisdent,  in 
his  relation  Io  every  thing  which  exists.  But  it  is  in  this  definite  sense  only, 
that  the  phrase  has  any  meaning,  as  used  by  creatures,  whose  knowledge  is 
itself  so  very  limited.  Beyond  this  universe,  it  is  presumptuous  for  man  to 
venture,  even  in  the  homage  which  he  offers.  The  absolute  wisdom  of  the  Dei- 
ty, transcendent  as  it  may  be,  when  compared,  even  with  that  noble  display  of 
it  which  is  within  us,  and  without  us,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  are  inca- 
pable even  of  conceiving  ;  and  admiring  what  we  know,  an  awful  veneration 
of  what  is  unknown,  b  all  that  remains  for  us.  Our  only  meaning  of  the 
term  ommscience  then,  does  not  arrogate  to  us,  any  knowledge  of  those  ui&- 
nite  relatbos,  which  we  assert  the  Deity  to  know.  It  is  merely  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  knows  every  relation  of  every  existing  thing-Hind  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  conceive  any  limit  to  his  knowledge* 

His  omnipotence^  in  like  manner,  as  conceived  by  ««,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  reality^  is  not  a  power  extending  to  circumstances,  of  which,  from  our  own 
ignorance,  we  must  be  incapable  of  forming  a  conception;  but  a  power 
which  has  produced  whatever  exists,  and  to  which  we  cannot  discover  any 
Kmit.  It  may  be  capable  of  producing  wonders,  as  far  surpassing  those 
which  we  perceive,  as  the  whoid  fabric  of  the  universe  surpasses  tlie  little 
workmanship  of  mortal  hands ;  but  the  relation  of  tlie  Deity  to  these  unex- 
istmg'Or  unknown  objects,  is  beyond  the  feebleness  of  our  praise,  as  it  is  be- 
yond the  arrogance  of  our  conception* 

God»  then,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  exists.    He  exists,  widi  a  ynsdoMf 
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oould  comprehend  ^ly  thing  that  fills  infinity,  in  one  great  JoaigB,-"-> 
with  a  power y  which  could  fiU  infinity  itself,  with  the  splendid  wonders  that 
ure,  wherever  we  endeavour  to  extend  our  search.  We  know  no  limit  to 
bis  wisdom/for  all  the  knowledge  which  we  are  capable  of  acquiring  flows 
from  him,  as  from  its  source ;  we  know  nothing  which  can  limit  his  power, 
for  every  thing  of  which  we  know  the  exbtence,  is  the  work  of  his  hand. 
.  God,  then,  thus  wise  and  powerful,  exists,  and  we  are  suhject  to  bis  sway. 
We  are  ntbject  to  his  svoay :  hut  if  all  which  we  knew  of  his  nature  were  lus 
mere  power  and  wisdom,  the  inquiry  most  interesting  to  us,  would  still  re- 
main. The  awful  power,  to  which  we  perceive  no  umit,  may  be  the  sway 
of  a  tyrant,  with  greater  means  of  tyranny,  than  any  earthly  despot  can  pos- 
sess,-—or  it  may  be  the  sway  of  a  Father  who  has  more  than  parental  fond- 
ness, and  a  power  of  blessing  far  more  extensive,  than  any  parental  power, 
which  is  but  a  shadow^  and  a  faint  shadow,  of  the  Divine  goodness  that  bas 
conferred  it.  If  we  were  suddenly  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  sold  as 
slaves,  how  eager  should  we  be  to  discover  whether  our  task-master  were 
kind  or  cruel, — ^whether  we  could  venture  to  lode  to  him  with  hope,  or  only 
with  the  terror  which  they  feel,  who  are  to  see  constandy  above  them  a  power 
which  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  oppression,  or  whose  kindness  of  a  moment 
is  the  short  interval  of  hours  of  tyranny.  But  I  will  not  use  such  an  illustriH 
tion  in  speaking  of  God  and  man.  The  paternal  and  filial  relation  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  consudered  as  faintly  representing  it ;  and  to  what  son 
can  it  be  indifierent,  whether  his  father  be  gentle  or  severe  f  The  goodness 
of  God  is,  of  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is  roost  interesting  to  us.  It 
is  the  goodness  of  him  to  whom  we  owe,  not  merely  that  we  exist,  but  that 
we  are  happy  or  miserable  noWf  and  according  to  which  we  are  to  hope  or  fear 
for  a  future,  that  is  not  limited  to  a  few  years,  but  extends  through  all  the  ages 
of  immortality.  Have  we,  then,  reason  to  believe  that  Ood  ii  good  7  that  the 
designing  power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  and  admit,  is  a 
power  of  cruelty  or  kindness.^  Of  whom  is  this  the  question  f  of  those 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  continued  display  of  the  bountiful  provision  of 
Heaven  from  the  first  moment  at  which  life  began* 

It  is  the  inquiry  of  those,  who,  by  the  goodness  of  that  God,  whose  |ood- 
ne&s  they  question,  found,  on  their  very  entrance  into  this  scene  oi  life, 
sources  of  friendship  already  provided  for-  them,  merely  because  they  had 
wauts  that  already  required  friendship, — ^whose  first  years,  were  years  of 
cheerfulness  almost  unmtemipted,  as  if  existence  were  all  that  is  necessary 
for  bappiness,-^o  whom,  in  after  life,  almost  every  exertion  which  they  were 
capable  of  making,  was  a  pleasure,  and  almost  every  object  which  met  their 
eye,  a  sense  of  direct  gratificatbn,  or  of  knowledge,  which  was  itself  delight- 
ful,— ^who  were  not  formed  to  be  only  thus  seUfshly  happy,  but  seemed  call- 
ed, by  some  propitious  vok^  of  nature,  to  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  by  the 
enjoyment  which  arose  from  that  very  difiusion, — and  warned  from  injuring 
others,  by  the  pain  which  accompanied  the  very  wish  of  doing  evil,  and  the 
still  greater  pain  of  remorse,  when  evil  had  at  any  time  been  intentionally 
inflicted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  counted  a  slight  part  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that 
he  bas  given  us  that  very  goodness  as  an  object  of  our  thought,  and  bas  thus 
opened  to  us,  inexhaustibly,  a  pure  and  sublime  pleasure  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  those  divine  qualities,  which  are  themselves  the  source  of  all  the 
pleasures  diat  we  feel. 

Such  is  the  goodness  of  God,  in  its  relatk)n  to  mankind^  in  infancy,  in 
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manbood,  in  every  period  of  life*  But  we  are  not  to  think,  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  extends  only  to  man.  The  humblest  life,  which  man  despises, 
is  not  despised  by  him  who  made  man  of  nothing,  and  all  things  of  Dotbii^i 
and  "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his  works." 

Has  God,  thou  fool,  work'd  solely  for  thy  food  ^ 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton' fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sin^s  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  Lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  Heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain.* 

In  Tain  do  we  strive  to  represent  to  ourselves  all  nature  as*  our  own,  and 
only  our  own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the  other  races  around  us  en- 
joying, is  a  proof  that  it  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours ;  and  that  he,  who  has  given 
us  the  dominion  of  all  things  that  live  on  earth,  has  not  forgotten  the  crea- 
tures, which  he  has  entrusted  to  our  sway.  Even  in  the  deserts,  in  which 
our  sway  is  not  acknowledged,  where  the  lion,  if  man  approached,  would 
see  no  Lord,  before  whom  to  tremble,  but  a  creature  far  feebler  than  the  or- 
dinary victims  of  his  hunger,  or  his  wrath,^n  the  dens  and  the  wildernesses, 
there  are  pleasures  which  owe  notlnng  to  tf j,  but  which  are  not  the  less  fek 
by  the  fierce  hearts  that  inhabit  the  dreadful  recesses.  Thevy  too,  hafe  their 
happiness  ;  because  they  too  were  created  by  a  Power  that  is  goodj — and  of 
whose  beneficent  design,  in  forming  the  world,  with  all  its  myriads  of  aiyri- 
ads  of  varied  races  of  inhabitants,  the  happiness  of  tliese  was  a  part. 

*^  Nor,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  ''  is  the  design  abortive.  It  is  a  happy 
world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  exist* 
ence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn 
mj  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  '  Hie  insect 
youth  are  on  the  wing.'  owarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying  their  fHnbns  in 
the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  acti- 
vity, their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy 
and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately^discovered  faculties.  A 
bee,  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that 
can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased :  ^et  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  vrith  which,,  by  reason  of  the 
animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we 
are.  with  that  of  others."f 

Such  is  the  seemingly  happy  existence  of  that  minute  species  of  life, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  great  scenevin  which  we  dwell.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  happiness  upward,  through  all  the  ahcrity  and 
seeming  delight  in  existence,  of  the  larger  animals, — an  ever-4owing  plea- 
sure, of  which,  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  witnesang  mul- 
titudes of  gregarious  animals  feeding  together,  and  rejoicing  in  their  common 
pasture,  will  be  the  best  able  to  appreciate  the  amount.    All  have  means  of 

**  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  III.  v.  27—38. 
t  Paiey*8  Not.  Theol.  8vo.  p.  38S. 
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«kjpymot  within  themselves ;  and,  if  man  be  the  happy  sovtreigo  of  the 
creationi  he  is  not  the  sovereign  of  miserable  subjects. 

Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shinOi 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?  Pride  answers,  'tis  for  mine. 
For  me,  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power,* 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectarious,  and  the  balmy  dew ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
For  me,  Health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  y 
Seas  roll  to  waA  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; — 
My  footstool  earth — my  canopy  the  skies  * 

All  these  sources  of  blessings  that  are  infinite,  as  the  living  beings  that  en- 
joy them,  were  made,  indeed,  for  man,  whose  pride  makes  the  arrogant  ex- 
clusive assumption, — but  they  were  made  also  for  innumerable  beings,  whose 
very  existence  is  unknown  to  man,  and  who  know  not,  in  their  turn,  the  ex- 
istence of  him  who  supposes  that  all  these  means  of  happiness  are  for  him- 
self alone.  There  is,  at  every  moment,  an  amount  of  happiness  on  the 
earth,  of  which  the  happiness  of  all  mankind  is  an  element  indeed,  but  only 
one  of  many  elements,  that  perhaps  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest ; 
and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we  are  to  think,  when  we  consider  the 
benevolence  of  that  God  who  has  willed  the  whole. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  universal  happiness,  however,  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted ;  and,  when  man  is  the  inquirer,  it  is  to  this  human  part 
of  course,  that  we  may  suppose  his  attention  to  be  chiefly  turned.  But  man 
the  enjoyer,  is  very  different  from  man  the  estimator  of  enjoyment.  In  mak- 
ing our  estimate  of  happiness,  we  think,  only  br  chiefly,  of  what  is  remark- 
able, not  of  what  is  ordinary ;  as,  in  physics,  we  think  of  the  rarer  phenome- 
na, far  more  than  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  every  moment 
before  our  eyes.  There  are  innumerable  delights,  therefore,  of  the  senses^ 
of  the  understanding,  of  the  heart,  which  we  forget,  because  they  are  delights 
to  which  we  are  every  hour  accustomed,  and  which  are  shared  with  us  by 
all  mankind,  or  the  greater  number  of  mankind.  It  is  what  distinguishes  us 
from  our  fellows  that  we  consider, — ^and  this^  the  very  circumstance  of  dis- 
tinction, necessarily  limits  to  a  few  ; — not  what  is  common  to  us  with  our  fel- 
lows, which,  by  the  very  wideness  of  tlie  participation,  is  of  an  amount  that 
is  incomparably  greater.  We  think  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Author 
of  the  wnole  race  of  mankind,  therefore,  as  less  than  it  is,  because  it 
is  a  benevolence  that  has  provided  for  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ;  and  if 
the  amount  of  good,  provided  for  every  living  being,  had  been  less  in  the 
extent  of  its  diffiision,  we  should,  in  our  erring  estimate,  have  regarded  it  as 
more — at  least  if  ourselves  bad  been  of  the  number  of  the  privileged  few, 
who  alone  enjoyed  those  general  blessings  of  nature,  which  now  are  common 
to  all. 

"  Non  dat  Deus  beneficia  ? — unde  ergo  ista  quae  possides,  quae  das,  quae 
negas,  que  servas,  quae  rapis  ?  unde  haec  innumerabilia,  oculos,  aures,  ani- 
mum  mulcentia  ?  unde  ilia  luxuriam  quoque  instruens  copia.  Ncque  enim 
necessitatibus  tantummodo  nostris  provisum  est ;  usque  in  delicias  amamur. 
— Si  pauca  quis  tifoi  donasset  jugera,  accepisse  te  diceres  beneficium :  im- 
mensa  terrarum  late  patentium,  spatia  negas  esse  beneficium  !"f    It  is  truly, 

*  Evay  on  Man,  £p.  I.  ▼.  131—140.  t  Senec.  De  BeneC  Lib.  IV .  cap.  ▼.  vi. 
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tt  this  elooaeot  writer  sajSi  the  possession  of  the  oommoo  glories  of  die 
earth,  the  slcy,  of  all  nature  that  b  before  us  and  above  us,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  man ;  and  the  few  acres  which  he  enms,  or  thinks 
that  he  enjoys,  exduswdtfj  comjpared  with  that  greater  gift  ot  Heaven  to  all 
mankind,  are  scarcely  worthy  oi  being  counted  as  a  proof  of  Divine  benefi- 
cence. 

But  though  life  to  man,  and  to  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  earth,  be  a  source 
of  happiness  upon  die  whole,  it  is  not  always,  and  in  every  instance,  a  source 
of  happiness.  There  is  not  a  moment,  indeed,  in  which  the  quantity  of 
agreeable  sensation  felt  by  myriads  of  creatures,  may  not  be  far  greater  than 
all  the  pain  which  is  felt  at  the  same  moment.  But  still  there  is  no  moment, 
in  which  pain,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pain,  is  not  felt.  Can  be 
be  good,  then,  under  whose  supreme  government,  and  tberefture,  ahaK)6t,  it 
may  be  said,  at  whose  bidding,  pain  exists  }  Before  entering  on  this  inquiiy, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  objection,  that  arises  from  the 
mere  limitation  of  our  nature  as  finite  beings- 
Many  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of 
the  universe,  arise  from  this  mere  limitation  of  our  faculties  and  enjoyments, 
—a  limitation  in  which  ingratitude  would  find  an  argument,  in  whatever  state 
of  being,  short  of  absolute  divinity,  it  might  be  pmced ;  and  ev«i  though 
possessing  all  the  functions  of  divinity  from  the  moment  at  which  it  was  cre- 
ated, might  still  look  back  through  eternity,  and  complain  with  the  same  rea- 
son, that  it  had  not  been  created  earlier,  to  the  exercise  of  such  subliaie 
functions. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary,  for  the  proof  of  benevolence,  on  the  part  of  die 
Divine  Being,  that  man  should  be  himself  a  God^ — that  he  should  be  own- 
seient  or  omnipotent^  any  more  than  that  he  should  have  existed  from  eternity. 
His  senses,  with  all  his  other  faculties,  are  limited,  because  they  are  the  &- 
culties  of  a  created  being ;  as  even  bis  immortality  may,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  be  said  to  be  limited^  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  eternity 
that  preceded  his  existence.  But  bow  admirably  does  even  the  limitatioo  of 
bis  nature  demonstrate  the  gracious  benevolence  of  Heaven,  when  we  oon» 
aider  the  innumerable  relations  of  the  universe,  that  most  have  been  oontrived 
in  adaptation  to  the  exact  degree  of  bb  capacity,  so  as  to  be  most  productive 
of  good  in  these  particular  circumstances.  If  we  think  only  bow  very  slight 
a  change  in  the  qualities  of  external  things,  though  perfectly  suitable,  per- 
haps, to  a  different  degree  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  capacity,  might  have 
rendered  the  existence  of  man  absolutely  miserabkt  how  sublimely  benevo- 
lent seems  that  wisdom,  in  the  very  minuteness  of  its  care,  which,  by  pro- 
portioning exactly  the  qualities  of  atoms,  to  the  qualities  of  that,  which,  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  may  be  considered  as  scarcely  more  than  what  an  atom 
b  in  the  material  world,  has  produced,  amid  so  many  possibilities  of  misery, 
this  result  of  happiness. 

You  are  probabljr  all  acquainted  with  the  lines  of  Pope,  so  often  quoted  go 
tbb  subject,  that  express  briefly,  and  with  great  poetic  force,  the  reasoning  of 
Mr*  Locke  on  this  subject,  which,  perhaps,  suggested  them. 

The  bliw  of  man,-— couid  Pride  that  bleadiig  find, 
Is,  not  to  act  or  thiii^  beyond  mankind ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  or  sonl  to  share, 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  haa  oot  man  a  miorosoopie  eye  ? 
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Tot  this  plain  leaiOD, — Man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say,  what  the  use  were  finer  optics  given, 

To  inspect  a  mite,  not  compreiiend  the  hear^n  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingjyi  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore, — 

Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

I>ie  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  Nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 

And  stunu'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill  !* 

We  see»  then,  the  advantage  of  the  adaptation  of  our  limited  powers^  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  nature. 

But  appearances  of  evil  unquestionably  exist,  that  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  mere  limitation  of  our  faculties,  in  relation  to  the  finite  system  of  things 
in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  Let  us  now,  then,  proceed  in  part  toth^ 
consideratioD  of  the  question,  as  to  the  compatibility  of  these  appearances 
with  benevolence,  in  the  contriver  of  the  universe. 

The  objection  to  tiie  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  involved  in  this 
question,  of  course,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Deity  had  the 
power  of  forming  us  difierently,— a  power,  therefore,  which  I  need  not  stop 
to  attempt  to  prove,  since,  unless  this  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  objector, 
the  objection  would  be  nugatory. 

But  if  the  Deity  had  the  power  of  forming  us  di^rently,— if,  for  exam- 
ple, he  could  have  so  constituted  our  nature,  that  every  object  amid  which 
we  were  placed,  must  have  been  a  source  of  pain, — that  habit,  instead  of  les- 
sening the  sense  of  pain,  had  continually  increased  it,-^that  instead  of  an  al* 
most  constant  tendency  to  hope,  we  had  an  equally  constant  tendency  to  the 
most  gloomy  apprehension, — that  we  had  felt  pleasure  in  inBicting  pain^Dh 
tuiUmily,  and  remoruy  only,  if  we  had  inadvertently  done  good  ; — if  all  this 
had  been,  it  would  surely,  have  been  a* conclusion  as  just  as  obvious,  that  the 
contriver  of  tUs  qrstem  of  misery  was,  in  his  own  nature,  nuxlevolent ;  and 
any  happiness  which  seemed  slightly  felt  at  times,  especially  if  the  happiness 
was  the  .manifest  result  of  a  contrivance  that,  upon  the  whole,  tended  far 
more  frequently  to  the  production  of  pain — might,  without  any  violation  of 
the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  have  been  ascribed  to  an  intention  purely 
malevolent,  as  indicated  by  the  general  contrivance  obviously  adapted  lor  the 
production  of  pain.  If,  in  such  a  system  of  things,  any  one  had  contended 
for  the  benevolence  of  the  Efeity,  from  these  few  instances  of  pleasure,  it 
would  have  been  counted,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  a  satisfactory  answer,  to 
have  proved  that  the  ordinary  result  of  the  contrivance  must  be  pain  ;  and 
to  have  pointed  out  the.  manifest  subserviency  of  the  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
contrivance,  to  thb  cruel  piu*pose. 

If  this  answer  would  be  held  valid,  in  the  case  now  supposed,  the  opposite 
answer  cannot  be  less  valid,  in  the  opposite  circumstances  in  which  we  exist. 
I  need  not  repeat,  how  much  gratificarion  we  receive  from  the  objects 
around  us,  nor  fill  up  that  antithesis  to  the  former  statement,  which  would 
probably  occur  to  yourselves,  while  I  imagined  and  stated  its  various 
circumstances.  I  shall  dwell  only  on  the  pain,  that  is  the  occasional 
result  of  the  system  of  things,  a$  it  u.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  contrivance, 
of  which  pain  seems  to  be  the  manifest  object,  or  of  a  contrivance  which 
is  manifestly,  in  its  general   and  obvious  appearances,  adapted  fpr  pur- 

*  £«ay  on  Man,  Ep.  1. 189— MM. 
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poses  of  lUHity^  and  consequently  of  goodness  9  ^'  Evil,  no  doubt,  exists,*^ 
says  Paley,  "  but  is  never,  tiiat  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance. 
Teeth  are  contrived  to  eatj  not  to  ache  ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  inci- 
dental to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will, 
let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it 
This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In  describing 
implements  of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  tlie  sickle,  that  it  wis 
made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand ;  though,  from  the  constniction  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  often  follows.  But,  if  yoa 
had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture,  or  execution,  tbb  engine, 
you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ; — ^tbis  to  dislocate  die  joints  ;— ffais 
to  break  the  bones ; — this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and 
misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this  ^ort 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  frame  of  nature.  We  never  discover  a  train  of  con- 
aivance  to  brine;  about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  observed  a  sys- 
tem of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease  ;  or,  in  exphin- 
ing  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said, — this  is  to  irrUaie, — tliis  to  ta^ 
^me,^bis  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys ^  this  gland  to  secrete 
the  humours  which  form  the  gout.  If,  by  chance,  he  come  to  a  part  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can  say,  is,  that  it  is  useless;  no  one 
ever  suspects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  tonDent."* 

When  the  direct  object  of  all  the  great  contrivances  of  nature  then,  is  so 
manifestly  for  beneficent  purposes^  it  would  be  reasonable,  even  tboogh  no 
advantage  could  be  traced,  as  the  consequence  of  the  occasional  evils  of 
life,  to  ascribe  these  rather  to  purposes  unhioum  to  us,  than  to  purposes  that 
were  malevolent.  If  the  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet  were  to  witness 
the  kindness  and  solicitude  of  a  father  for  his  child  in  his  long  watchfulness 
of  love,  and  were  dien  to  see  the  same  parent  force  tlie  child,  notwithstand- 
ing its  cries,  to  swallow  some  bitter  potion,  he  would  surely  conclude,  not 
that  the  father  was  cruel,  but  that  the  child  was  to  derive  benefit  frcmi  the 
very  potion  which  he  bathed.  What  that  beneBt  was,  indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive,  but  he  would  not  conceive  tlie  less,  tiiaf  the 
intention  was  benevolent.  He  would  feel  his  own  ignorance  of  the  consti- 
tution of  things  on  earth,  and  would  be  confident,  that  if  he  knew  this  con- 
stitution better,  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  the  afiection,  and  die  prodoe- 
tion  of  sufiering,  would  be  removed. 

Such  a  presumption  would  be  reasonable,  even  dioiigh  we  were  incapable 
of  discovering,  in  many  cases,  the  advantage  to  which  the  seeming  evil  is 
subservient.  It  is  very  evident,  that  he  only  who  knows  all  the  rdations  of  the 
parts  of  the  universe,  can  justly  appreciate  the  universe,  and  say  with  confi- 
dence of  any  part  of  it,  it  were  better  that  this  had  not  been.  In  our  sute  of 
fiartial  and  very  limited  knowledge,  if  we  say  this  of  any  part  of  the  wonder- 
ul  mechanism,  we  may  perhaps  say  it  of  that,  wAicA  not  beings  the  happi- 
ness of  millions  would  have  been  destroyed  ; — we  may  say  it  even  of  that, 
the  loss  of  which  would  be  the  confusion  of  all  the  systems  of  the  uni- 
verse* 

Let  earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  tky ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world, 

*  Moral  and  Pol.  PhUosophv,  Book  11.  Chap.  V. 
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Heaven's  whole  foundAtioiis  to  their  centre  nod. 
And  natare  trembles  to  the  throne  of  Ood. 
All  thie  dread  order  hreak — ^fbr  whom  ?  For  thee, 
^         Vile  worm  !•— O !  madneee,  pride,  impiety."* 

What  should  we  think  of  him,  who,  fixiDg  his  whole  attention  on  the  dim 
figures  in  the  background  of.  a  great  picture,  should  say,  that  the  artist  had 
no  excellence,  because  these  6gures  had  litde  resemblance  to  the  clear  outline 
q[  the  men  and  liorses,  that  seemed  intended  to  be  represented  by  them ! 
All  which  would  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  artist,  would  not  be  to  make 
the  slightest  alteration  in  these  figures,  but  to  point  out  to  the  observer  the 
foreground^  and  to  bid  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  picture  in  a  glance* 
The  universe  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  such  a  picture,  but  a  picture  far  too 
large  to  be  comprehended  in  our  little  gaze ; — the  parts  which  we  see,  have 
always  some  relation  to  parts  which  we  do  not  see ;  and,  if  all  these  reladons 
could  be  seen  by  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  universe  would  then  appear 
to  us  very  different,  as  different,  perhaps,  as  tlie  picture  seems  to  him,  who  has 
looked  only  on  the  backgroundj  and  who  afterwards  surveys  the  whole. 

All  reasoning  of  this  kind,  however,  that  is  founded  merely  on  our  impos- 
sibility of  accurate  knowledge,  is,  I  am  aware,  and  am  ready  to  admit,  of 
little  weight,  unless  where  there  is  so  decided  a  supenority  of  good  or  evil 
in  the  parts  that  may  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  great  measure  known,  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  relations  of  parts, 
that  are  unknown.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  only,  I  con- 
sider it  as  of  peculiar  force  in  the  present  instance ;  for  I  surely  need  not 
say,  after  the  remarks  already  made,  how  strong  are  the  appearances  of  be- 
nevolent intention  in  the  system  of  the  luiiverse,  in  all  those  manifest  contri- 
vances, of  which  we  are  able  clearly  to  discover  the  object. 

The  Divine  Being  who  has  contrived  a  system  that  must  thus,  on  every 
hypothesis,  be  allowed  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to  roan,  must  be  be- 
nevolent, malevolent,  or  indifferent,  or  capriciously  benevolent,  or  malevolent. 
That  he  is  not  indiflbrent,  every  contrivance-  itself  shows.  That  he  is  not 
c^apricious,  is  shown  by  the  uniformiQr  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  since  the 
world  has  been  a  subject  of  human  observation* .  That  he  is  not  malevolent, 
the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  marks  of  benevolent  intention  sufficiently 
indicates;  and  since  his  benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  capricious,  the  only 
remainmg  supposition  is,  that  it  is  the  permanent  character  of  the  Divine 
Mind. 

The  presumption,  then,  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  even  in  the  apparent 
evils  of  the  system  b  which  man  is  placed,  would  be  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion, though,  with  our  limited  comprehension,  we  were  incapable  of  dis- 
covering me  advantages  that  flow  from  these  particular  seeming  evils.  What 
we  iee  dearly^  might  be  regarded  as  throwing  li^ht  on  other  parts  of  the 
immense  trAo/e,  which  are  too  dim  for  our  feeble  vision. 

When  a  fair  estimate,  then,  has  been  made  of  all  the  indications  of  the 
moral  character  of  its  author,  which  the  universe  exhibits,  it  is  logically  wise 
to  infer,  in  many  cases,  a  goodness  that  is  not  immediately  apparent  in  the 
particular  results.  But,  feeble  as  our  faculties  are,  they  are  not  so  weak  of 
vision  and  comprehension,  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  manp  of  the 
relations  of  apparent  evil  to  real  good.  There  are  many  evils, — that  is  to  say, 

*  Pope's  Eway  on  Man,  £p.  I.  v.  251—358. 
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qualities  productiire  of  innMnoess,  wbicb  ttie  igDorant,  indeed,  might  wish 
moved,  but  wbicb  those  who  have  a  little  more  knowledge,  would  wish  to 
continue,  though  the  continuance  or  the  disappearance  of  them  depended  on 
Aeir  mere  will;  and  every  discovery  of  this  sort  which  we  make,  adds  new 
ibrce  to  that  general  presumption  of  gqodness,  which  even  though  we  bad 
been  incapable  of  making  any  such  discovery,  would  have  been  justiBed  by 
the  general  character  of  benevolent  intention,  in  the  obvious  eootrivances 
of  the  universe.  In  treatbg  of  our  appetites,  I  took  occaaon  to  explain  lo 
jrou  the  importance  of  the  uneasy  feelings,  which  form  a  part  of  them.  The 
Ignorant*  perhaps,  might  wish  these  removed,  merely  because  they  are  on- 
easy  feelings, — though  it  is  only  as  uneasy  feelings  they  are  valuable*  The 
eviis  which  ise  too  roiebt  wish  removed,  are,  perhaps,  as  important  in  their 
general  relations,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  as  hunger  and  thirst  are  in  those 
relations,  of  which  the  vulgar  do  not  think,  and  may  almost  be  said,  from 
their  habits,  to  be  incapable  of  thinking. 

The  anally  of  many  of  the  ills  of  life  in  their  beneficial  relaticMi  to  our 
pains  of  appetite,  is,  indeed,  very  striking.  Without  the  uneasiness  of  un- 
gratified  desire,  m  general,  how  feeble,  in  many  cases,  would  be  the  deligfat 
of  the  gratification  itself.  He,  certainly  would  not  consult  well  for  human 
happiness,  by  whom  every  human  desire,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  would  be 
rooted  from  the  breast. 

It  is  in  its  •relation  to  the  enjoyments  of  conscious  moral  agency,  however, 
that  the  existence  of  so  much  seeming  evil  in  the  world,  finds  its  best  solu- 
tion.   To  this  1  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 
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ON  THS  OOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY-^BJECTIONB  OBVUTBD. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  considered  die  evidence  which  the  nni- 
▼erse  exhibits  of  the  goodness  of  its  Author,-— a  goodness,  wbicb,  fioiited  in 
its  extent  only  by  the  limits  of  the  unitferte  itnifj  is  present  with  us  wfaei^ 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,— eince  there  is  not  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God,  which  is  not,  in  its  consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  an  exhibition 
of  some  contrivance,  for  the  moral  or  physical  advantage  of  his  cT^atures« 

Though  every  thing  which  we  behold,  however,  may,  in  its  general 
relations,  lead  to  this  benevolent  purpose— gt>ofl{,  or,  at  least,  what  seems  to 
be  good,  is  far  from  being,  in  every  case,  the  immediaie  result.  There  is 
miser}'  in  the  world,  as  truly  as  there  is  happiness  in  the  world ;  and  be  who 
denies  the  one,  as  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  living  scene  in  which  be  b 
placed,  might,  with  as  much  reason,  deny  the  other.  Whence,  Aen,  b 
this  evil,  has  been  the  question  of  every  age,  that  has  been  capable  of  fai- 
quiries  beyond  those,  which  originate  in  mere  animal  necessity. 

That  Eternal  mind, 
Ffom  paMioBfl,  w aou,  mad  wtj,  Ar  MtnuBg'd, 
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Who  bnih  the  spaeiom  naivefM,  and  deck'd 
£ach  pmrt  so  rioily  with  whatever  pertains 
To  life,  to  health,  to  pleasure, — why  bade  he 
The  yiper  evil,  creepinc  in,  pollute 
The  goodly  scene ;  and,  with  insidious  rage, 
While  the  poor  inmate  looks  around  and  smika^ 
Dart  her  fell  sting,  with  poison  to  his  soul  ?* 

Such  has  been  the  question  of  aees ;  and  if,  for  answer  to  it  in  accor^ 
dance  with  belief  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  it  be  necessary,  that  the 
particular  advantage  of  each  particular  seeming  evil,  be  precisely  demon- 
strated, it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  it  by  phi- 
losophy ;  and  that,  in  this  sense,  probably  the  question  must  continue  unan- 
swered, as  lon^,  at  least,  as  man  is  a  creature  of  this  earth.  To  be  able  to 
answer  it  in  this  sense,  indeed,  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  all  the  relations 
of  all  existing  things,  which  is  possible  only  to  a  being,  that  can  look  upon 
the  future  stiU  more  clearly,  than  man  with  his  dim  memory  is  permitted  to 
look  upon  the  past.  But,  though  we  cannot  state  precisely,  a  particular  ad- 
vantage of  each  seeming  evil,  we  can  at  least  infer  from  the  general  appear- 
ances of  nature,  and  die  more  minute  and  intimate  contrivances  which  it  ex- 
hibits, the  moral  character  of  that  power  which  has  formed  us, — so  as  to 
know  of  any  particular  contrivance,  the  particular  effects  of  which  we  may 
be  incapable  of  tracing,  whether  he  that  designed  it  as  a  part  of  a  system, 
was  one  who  willed,  or  did  not  will,  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  may 
infer  it  certainly,  with  as  great  accuracy,  or  tar  greater  than  that  with  which 
we  infer  the  benevolent  or  malevolent  disposition  of  our  friends  or  foes ; 
and  if  it  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  a  friend,  whose  kindness  has  been  the 
source  of  the  chief  happiness  of  our  life,  to  infer,  in  some  cases,  in  which 
we  might  have  doubted  of  the  intentions  of  others, — that  his  intentions  might 
have  been  friendly  to  us,  even  when  we  sufier  by  the  immediate  results  of 
his  actions ; — ^that  confidence  which  we  should  blush  not  to  feel  in  the  case 
of  an  earthly  friend,  who,  thoueh  known  to  us  by  long  intimacy  of  mutual 
regard,  may  yet  have  been  innuenced  by  motives  of  interest  or  momentary 
passion,  is  surely  not  less  reasonable^  when  he,  in  whom  we  confide,  is  the 
only  friend  that  cannot  have  with  us  any  rival  interests, — a  friend,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  every  thing  which  we  possess,  even  for  the  delights  of  those 
cordial  intimacies,  and  for  that  very  confidence  which  we  tliink  it  the  base- 
ness of  dishonour  to  withhold  from  any  friend,  but  from  that  one,  who  alone 
deserves  it  fully.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  claim  for  God^  what  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  society,  we  should  regard  as  in  some  measure 
ignominious  to  deny  to  man ;  or,  at  least,  if  it  seem  too  much  for  human  gra- 
titude to  extend  this  trust  to  its  first  of  benefactors,  let  us  not  have  the  selfish 
inconsistency,  of  daring  to  claim  from  our  own  friends  a  confidence,  which^ 
in  circumstances  of  far  less  equivocal  obligation,  we  consider  it  only  as  wise 
and  virtuous  to  deny  to  (Jod. 

That,  in  all  the  innumerable  contrivances  of  nature,  in  the  wonderfid  me- 
chanism of  the  lining  frame,  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  proAudi^n  ofiigury 
seems  to  have  been  the  Hirect  objeeiy — ^whatever  occasional  evil  may  indirectly 
arise  from  it ; — ^and  that  there  are  innumerable  contrivances,  of  whidi  the  direct 
object  is  manifestly  beneficial, — may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  general  disposition  and  gracious  intention  of  him,  to  whose  powtr  and  wii- 

•  PleasoTM  of  the  Imagiaation,  B.  III. 
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dom  we  ascribe  these  contrivances.  In  my  Lecture  yesterday  I  endeavoared 
to  picture  to  rou  a  constitution  of  things,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which 
at  present  subsists  ^  in  which  the  evident  direct  object  of  every  contrivance, 
was  the  production  of  misery,— in  which,  in  this  misery,  man,  instead  of  the 
constant  tendency  to  hope  which  now  comforts  him  in  affliction,  bad  an 
equally  constant  tendency  to  despair  and  become  more  keenly  sensible  to 
pain,  the  more  he  had  been  habituated  to  it ;— and  as,  in  that  case,  where  the 
direct  object  of  every  contrivance  was  manifesdy  injurious,  no  one  would 
ipfer  benevolence  from  any  occasional  tendency  of  the  laws  of  that  contri- 
vance, to  produce  some  slight  gratification  to  the  sufferer,  when  the  inctdeo- 
tal  pleasure  flowed  from  the  same  principle  which  produced  the  geoeraL 
anguish, — so,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  in  wnich  the  direct  object 
of  every  contrivance  is  beneficial  to  man,  tliere  is  surely  as  litde  reason  to 
infer  any  malevolent  desire^  from  evils  that  arise  in  consequence  of  a  general 
provision,  which  is,  in  all  those  general  circumstances  to  which  it  manifesdy 
relates,  decidedly  productive  of  good* 

The  Supreme  Orderer  of  the  frame  of  nature,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
capricious^  for  the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  universe,  are  the  same 
which  have  been  observed  since  man  was  an  observer.  He  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man,  for  man  exists  as  a  being  capable  of  hap- 
piness or  misery ;  and  every  relation,  or  almost  every  relation,  which  connects 
man  widi  the^Uving  or  inanimate  objects  around  him,  is  productive  to  him, 
directly  or  indirecdy,  of  some  pleasure  or  pain.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that 
He,  whose  general  arrangements  are  all  directly  indicative  of  purposes  of 
utility,  that  are  only  incidentally  combined  with  any  seeming  evil,  is  not  one 
who  has  willed,  as  the  object  of  those  arrangements,  the  misery  of  his  living 
creatures ;— and,  if  he  be  not  malevolent,  indifferent,  nor  capricious,  he  is, 
and  must  be,  permanendy  benevolent,  and  the  seeming  evil  has  not  been  will- 
ed as  evil.  We  are  bound,  therefore, *not  more  by  gratitude  than  by  sound 
philosophy,  to  confide  in  the  gracions  intentions  of  Heaven,  even  when  the 
graciousness  of  those  intendons  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  a  particular  resuh, 
that  of  itself, — if  it  had  existed  alone, — might  not  have  seenied  indicative  of 
it,  but  by  die  general  indications  of  moral  character,  which  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  exhibits. 

All  inference  and  extension  of  this  kind,  I  have  admitted,  would  not  be 
reasonable,  however,  unless  when  the  indications  of  gracious  intention  pre- 
vailed widi  indubitable  superiority.  But  of  this  superiority,  in  the  physical 
relations  of  things,  who  can  doubt,  who  estimates  die  beneficent  arrange- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  universe  with  half  the  candour,  widi  which  he 
esUrnates  the  conduct  and  the  character  of  a  common  earthly  friend  ! 

The  operaUons  of  nature  are  not  arbitrary,  so  as  to  vary  with  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  moment ;  and  if  it  be  of  im* 
portance  for  man  to  be  a  designing  agent,  to  have  die  noble  consciousness  of 
acdng  according  to  his  own  desire,  and  not  to  be  the  mere  passive  suUect 
even  of  pleasure  itself, — ^which,  he  who  can  doubt,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man, — ^it  is  evidendy  of  importance,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature 
should  thus  take  place,  according  to  general  laws,  that,  by  his  foresight  of 
their  results,  he  may  regulate  his  conduct  in  adaptation  to  them.  -  The  law, 
or  regular  arrangement  of  die  sequences  of  events  in  nature,  which  pro- 
duces goaod  upon  the  whole,  is  not  to  be  suspended,  because  it  may,  to  an  in- 
dividual in  particular  circumstances,  be  productive  of  evil ;  since,  if  it  were 
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thus  irariabJey  do  one  could  even  euess,  what  the  result  could  be,  in  any  com- 
binatioD  of  circumstances ;  and  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  this  uncer- 
taintjf  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  would  unquestionably  be  far  ereater 
than  the  evil  that  mieht  arise  to  a  single  individual,  from  the  uniformity,  in 
cases,  in  which  it  might,  to  that  partioular  individual,  at  that  particuhr 
moment,  have  been  profitable,  that  the  law  were  suspended. 

Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Came, 
Prone  fur  hie  fav 'rites  to  reverse  his  Jaws  ^ 
Shall  buminjr  Etna,  if  a  sage  requires, 
Forget  to  thunder  and  recall  her  fires  ? 
On  air  or  sea,  new  motions  be  imprest, 
O  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  ceaae,  if  you  go  by  ?* 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  even  Omnipotence  itself,  which  cannot  do  what  is 
contradictory,  cannot  combine  both  advantages — ^the  advantage  of  regular 
order  in  the  sequences  of  nature,  and  the  advantage  of  an  uniform  adapta- 
tion of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  We  may  take  our  choice,  but  we  cannot  think  of 
a  combination  of  both ;  and  if,  as  is  very  obvious,  the  greater  advantage  be 
that  of  uniformity  of  operation,  we  must  not  complain  of  evils,  to  which  that 
very  uniformity  which  we  could  not  fail  to  prefer,  if  the  option  had  been 
allowed  to  us,  has  been  the  very  circumstance  that  gave  rise.  You  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  of  yourselves,  how  much  of  that  which  we  term  evU^  is  re-' 
ferable  to  this  circumstance  alone,— a  circumstance  which,  in  every  instance, 
occasions  to  us  momentary  sufiering,  indeed,  but  which,  in  every  instance, 
leaves  to  us,  or  rather  confers  on  us,  the  glorious  privilege  of  conscious 
agency, — of  that  agency  with  desimy  which  implies  a  foreknowledge  of  cer- 
tain events,  as  the  consequents  of  certain  other  antecedent  events.  That 
the  phenomena  of  nature  should  take  place,  then,  according  to  general  laws, 
and  should  not  be  various  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
individuals,  to  whom  a  temporary  accommodation  of  them  might  seem  more 
advantageous  in  some  particular  cases,-^is  so  obvious,  if  man  is  to  be  at  all 
a  reflecting  and  conscious  agent j  that  I  conceive  it  imnecessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  the  demonstration  of  it. 

But  general  lavfSj  it  will  be  said,  might  have  been  framed,  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  regularity,  and  productive  of  less  suffering.  Is  there  any 
advantage  then,  of  suffering  itself,  that  may  reconcile  it,  more  readily  at 
least,  with  that  Divine  goodness,  the  reality  of  which,  as  a  quality  of  him  to 
whose  sway  we  are  subject,  it  is  so  delightful  to  believe  ? 

There  are  such  relations  of  occasional  sufi^ring  to  lasting  advantage,  which, 
in  many  most  important  respects,  could  not  exist,  but  for  the  suffering,  and 
for  which,  all  the  suffering  itself  is  not  too  dear  a  price. 

The  great  advantage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  virtues,  to  which 
suffering  or  the  risk  of  sufiering,  is  essential,  and  in  all  the  enjoyment  that 
flows  from  the  consciousness  of  these  virtues  in  ourselves,  and  firan  our  ad- 
miration of  them  as  displayed  by  others. 

But,  though  this  relation  to  moral  character  is  unquestionably  iberchirf 
advantage,  and  that  which  might,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  account,  in  a  a*eat 
measure,  (ot  the  mixture  of  apparent  evil  in  the  universe,  it  is  not  peraaps 

•  Eaiay  on  Ifon,  Ep.  IV.  v.  181— 1S8. 
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M*  I  cannot  but  think  likewise,  that,  independently  of  such  morel  advu- 
tages,  some  estimate  is  to  be  made  of  the  relation,  which  many  of  our  phy- 
sical enis  bear  to  our  mere  mortolt^,  as  necessary  for  ifae  production  of  sac* 
cessive  races  of  hiankmd.  Of  this  relation,  therefore,  inconsiderable  as  it 
is,  when  compared  widi  the  moral  advantage  which  we  are  afterwards  to  ex- 
•mme,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  absolutely  unimportant. 

It  is  of  advantage  upon  the  whole,  if  the  earth,  in  either  way,  were  to  sup- 
port exactly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  diat  there  riKMild  be  a  ntecession 
if  raeet^  rather  than  one  continued  race.  In  the  case  of  man,  for  example, 
of  which  we  can  best  speak,— though  we  omit  all  consideration  of  the  multi- 
tude of  beings  who  are  thus  transmitted,  after  what  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary 
preparation,  to  a  scene  of  higher  existence, — and  think  merely  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  earth,  how  much  of  human  happiness  would  be  destroyed, 
but  for  such  a  provision  of  alternate  weakness  to  be  sheltered,  and  love  to  be 
the  guardian  of  weakness.  Where  there  is  no  succession  of  races,  aD 
JUialf  and  parenkdj  and  comanguineal  relations  of  every  sort,  are  of  coarse 
out  of  the  question ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  happiness  which  such  rela- 
tions bestow.  Indeed,  in  a  kmg  life  of  this  kind,  all  the  associations  which 
are  now  productive  of  so  much  delight,  would  probably  be  wholly  powerless. 
The  home  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  would  cease,  perhaps,  to  be  our 
home ;  and  be  succeeded  by  so  many  other  homes  of  the  same  period,  that 
the  effect  on  our  feelings,  thus  divided  among  so  many  scenes,  would  be  the 
same  as  if  we  had  no  country  or  home  whatever.  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  thousands  of  our  kind  are  not  deriving  plea- 
sure from  an  infinity  of  objects,  that,  to  an  immortal  race  of  beings  simihr 
to  us  in  every  respect,  but  mortality,  would  long  have  ceased  to  aflbrd  grati- 
fication. There  is  a  constant  succession  of  new  jptrift,  full  of  all  the  ala^ 
crity  otnew  existence^  and  enjoying  the  delight  of  new  objecU;  and  the  con- 
templation of  this  very  scene,  so  beautifully  diversified  with  the  quick  hopes 
of  youth,  and  the  slower  deliberative  wisdom  of  manhood,  is  one  of  the 
chief  pleasures  which  the  universe,  as  an  object  of  thought,  aflbnds.  But, 
though  nothing  more  were  gained,  than  the  mere  relationt  of  conettngtrimtyi 
to  which  the  present  system  gives  rise,  who  could  hesitate  for  a  moment,  ia 
determining  by  which  of  the  two  systems  the  greater  good  would  be  pro* 
duced, — by  an  almost  immortal  eartlily  existence,  coeval  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  earthly  things,  or  by  that  shorter  mortality  which  albws,  thereibi^ 
room  for  successive  generations,  and  for  all  the  kind  afifectkxis  which  these 
generations,  as  they  successively  arise,  evolve.  To  remove  from  life  tint 
tenderness  which  flows  fi*om  the  protection  and  instruction  of  infancy,  and 
that  tenderness  which  is  reflected  back  from  the  little  smiler  who  is  the  object 
of  it,  to  all  who  are  smiling  around  him, — ^would  be,  in  its  ultimate  efl^ts  on 
the  maturer  feelings  of  manhood,  to  destroy  not  the  happtneu  merely,  bm 
half  the  wrtue  of  mankind. 

The  ver^  briefness  of  life,  afflicting  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  is,  in  some 
eases, — ^which,  comparatively  few  as  3iey  may  be,  are  not  to  be  neglected 
in  our  general  estimate,— -essential  to  comfort.  There  are  atuations,  ia 
which  hope,  that  is  so  litde  apt  to  desert  the  afflicted,  scarcely  arises,  unles 
when  it  speaks  of  other  scenes,— -and  in  which  Deaths  the  opener  of  immoi^ 
tality,  is  hailed,  as  that  gracknis  comforter  who  receives  the  combatant  whea 
the  warfare  of  life  is  over ;  and  preparing  for  him  at  once  the  couch  and  the 
laurel,  leads  him  to  gkiiy  in  leadbg  him  to  repoie. 
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I  need  not  ptuse,  however,  to  state  tbe  various  advantages  arising  from 
a  succession  of  races  on  earth,  rather  than  an  unvarying  number.  1  may 
very  safely  consider  you  as  taking  this  tor  granted. 

If  it  be  of  advantage,  then,  that  one  generation  of  mankuid  should  sue* 
cessively  yield  its  place  to  another  generation,  tbe  question  comes  to  be,  in 
what  manner  it  is  most  expedient  that  death  should  take  place  f  That,  in 
whatever  way  it  take  place,  it  is  most  expedient,  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
should  occur  according  to  some  general  law,  and  not  capriciously,  i  may 
consider  as  already  proved ;  and  the  question,  thereibre,  is,  what  general 
provision  for  this  great  change  would  be  most  advantageous  f 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  life  had  fo&wed  a  certain  exact 
proportion  in  point  of  time,— if,  like  a  dock  for  example,  that  is  wound  up 
so  as  to  tell  tbe  hour  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  then  to  cease  wholly  its 
motion,  human  life  had  ceased  at  a  certain  exact  beat  of  tbe  pulse,  and  could 
not  oease  but  at  that  jpanicular  moment,— «11  the  advantage,  which  arises 
from  tbe  uncertainty  ol  the  period  of  death,  must  have  been  lost.  Till  tbe 
moment  approached  there  could  be  no  fear,  and  consequently  no  restraint, 
which  year  ahne  imposes ;  and  when  the  period  approached,  life,  if  its  con- 
tinuation were  at  all  an  otgeet  of  desire,  could  be  only  the  sad  calculation 
of  the  condemned  criminal,  who  makes  miserable  every  moment  that  passes, 
by  the  thought  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  losing  it,— *thoi^h  to  bse  sueh  a 
moment,  or  at  least,  a  succession  d  such  moments,  is  itself  no  slight  gab. 
By  that  provision  which  has  made  death  uncertain  in  its  period,  man  does 
not  suspend  bis  labours,  and,  consequently,  withdraw  his  portion  of  service 
from  mankind,  till  the  last  moment  in  which  he  can  be  useful.  "  Sepuferi 
imraemor,  struit  domos."  He  may  toil  for  himself,  indeed,  in  executing 
these  vain  projects ;  but  in  toiling  tor  himself,  he  toils  also  for  society. 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance,  then,  for  the  happiness  both  of  the  individual 
himself,  and  of  those  around  him,  and  thus  of  society  in  general,  that  the 
moment  of  death  should  not  be  exactly  foreseen.  It  must  be  made  to  de- 
pend, therefiore,  on  cireumstanoes  in  the  physical  constitution  of  individuals, 
which  may  arise  or  be  readily  induced  at  any  time.  It  becomes  a  question 
accordingly,  whether  these  circumstances  should  be  agreeable,  indifierent,  or 
disaereeahte, — in  short,  whether  there  should  be  any  mahdy  preceding 
death. 

If  the  train  of  symptoms  that  constitute  what  we  now  term  diiea$ej  were 
indifferent  or  agreeable,  I  need  scarcely  say  how  much  of  the  salutary 
fear  of  death  itself  would  be  removed.  It  is  not  a  mere  sqtanUion  from 
Itfey  which  is  commonly  considered  under  that  name,  but  a  combination  of 
many  images,  which  produce  a  far  more  powerful  eflfect  than  the  single 
image  of  death.  The  brave  man,  in  tbe  most  peritous  field  of  battle,  it  has 
hence  often  been  remarked,  is  a  coward,  perhaps,  on  the  bed  of  sickness* 
There  was  death,  indeed,  or  the  very  near  prospect  of  death,  before  him  in 
both  cases ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  death  was  combined  with  images  that 
made  it  scarcely  terrible ;  in  the  other  case,  with  images  more  terrifying  than 
ititlf.  If,  by  exposure  to  the  common  causes  of  disease  at  present,  we 
were  to  expose  ourselves  only  to  a  succession  of  delightful  feelings,  how  rash 
would  those  be,  who  are  even  at  present  rash ;  and,  even  when  the  series  of 
delightful  feelings  had  h^un^  how  little  power  comparatively,  would  these 
have  in  exciting  to  the  exertion  that  might  be  necessary  for  suspending  their 
course.    If  hunger  had  been  pleasing,  who  woukl  have  hastened,  as  now« 
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to  satisfy  the  appetite  ? — and,  wftfa  respect  to  mortality,  aH  the  digbt  mala* 
dies  resulting  from  exposure  to  causes  of  injury,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
sembling the  pain  of  hunger,  that  pdnts  out  approaching  evil,  and  warns  how 
to  obviate  it.  It  is  necessary  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  society,  that  death 
should  not  be  exactly  foreseen  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  for  its  welfare  also,  that 
it  should  not  be  so  very  sttdden  and  frequent,  as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  re- 
liance on  the  continued  co-operadon  of  others,  in  the  ordinary  busioess  of 
the  world.  The  present  constitution  of  things  seems,  even  when  considered 
only  in  iu  civil  relations,  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  tnedium  as  is  requisite, 
-^ving  to  the  circumstances  that  precede  death,  that  modertUe  terror,  wbich 
is  necessary  for  saving  from  rash  exposure  to  them,  and  still  leaving  death 
itself  as  an  event,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avert,  perhaps  for  a  time,  but 
not  wholly  to  avoid. 

All  the  advantage,  however,  which  is  thus  produced  1^  the  painful  mala- 
dies of  life,  1  readily  confess,  would  be  too  slight  to  pot  in  the  balance  mth 
the  amount  of  pain,  which  arises  from  these  maladies.  •  But  it  is  still  a  cir- 
cumstance, and  an  important  one,  to  be  placed  in  the  scale,  though  it  be 
not  sufficient  to  produce  a  preponderance  or  an  equipoise.  The  true  pre- 
pondering  weight,  compared  with  which  every  other  circumstance  seems 
almost  insigni&cant,  is  that  which  I  have  next  to  consider, — the  rdntioo  of 
pain  to  moral  character. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  the  moral  character  in  two  ways^ — as  warning  frtMn 
vice  by  the  penalties  attached  to  vicious  conduct, — and  as  giving  stre^iglk 
to  vtV/ue,  by  the  malevolent  wishes  which  it  awakes  and  fosters,  and  by  the 
very  suflferings  themselves,  which  are  home  with  a  feeling  of  moral  appro- 
bation. 

That  pain,  in  many  instances,  vfamt  and  eaves  from  vice,  I  scarcely  sibof 
to  prove.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  our  bodily  ailments  become,  mordly, 
so  important.  How  much  of  temperance  arises  from  them !  The  headach, 
the  sickness,  the  languor,  the  more  lasting  disease,  may,  indeed,  have  litde 
effect  in  overcoming  habits  of  confirmed  debauchery ;  but,  which  is  of  far 
more  importance,  how  many  slight  and  temporary  indulgences  in  vice,  do 
they  prevent  from  being  confirmed  into  habits.  How  many  ingenuous  and 
noble  minds  are  there,  which,  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  is  so  difficuh  to  re- 
sist example,  that  offers  itself  in  the  seductive  form  of  pleasure,  would  pass, 
from  excess  to  excess,  and  lose  gradually  all  capacity  of  better  wishes,  but 
for  those  ailments,  which  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  sort  of  bodily  con- 
^oence,— a  conscience  that  reproaches  for  the  past,  and  that,  in  reproaching 
for  the  past,  calls  to  beware  of  the  future.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  as 
warning  not  from  intemperance  merely,  but  from  every  species  of  mce,  is  the 
conscience,  which  most  truly  deserves  Uiat  name,— the  sense  of  self-degra- 
dation, when  we  have  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  being  so  nobly  gifted, 
—that  dreadful  voice,  which  it  is  impossible  to  fly,  because  it  is  with  us 
wherever  we  may  Ay,  and  which  we  can  still  only  in  one  manner,  by  acting 
so  as  to  merit  not  its  silence  only,  but  its  applause. 

Such,  independently  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  fears  of  futurity, 
which  religion  superadds,  are  the  advantages  of  pain,  as  warning  from 
vice.  By  the  kindness  of  our  Creator,  there  is  a  connexion  established 
between  that  bodily  indulgence, — ^whicb  does  not  merely  occupy  the  tim 
of  virtue,  but  renders  us  incapable  of  virtue,  and  a  bodily  tmeastnessj — that 
reminds  us  for  what  more  important  purposes  we  were  formed  ;  and,  by  a 
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still  more  salutary  provisioiiy  there  is  a  connexion  still  more  permanent,  by 
which  the  commission  of  a  single  crime  is  to  us,  for  ever  after,  in  the  painful 
remorse  that  is  felt  by  us,  an  exhortation  to  virtue, — ^and  an  exhortation 
that  is  more  urgent  and  efficacious,  as  the  painful  remorse  itself  is  more 
severe. 

The  advantage  of  suffering  then,  as  a  warning  from  vice,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,— *at  least  in  that  constitution  of  things,  in  which  man  is  capable  of 
vice  and  virtue.  ^ 

But,  in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  is  it  less  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  virtue  itself,— of  that  noble  virtue  which  alone  is  worthy  of  man, — a  vir- 
tue thsxfeeU  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  that  bears  its  own, — ^that  can  see 
a  thousand  pleasures  tempting  it  from  duty,  and  can  look  on  them  with  as 
little  desire,  as  it  would  feel  to  quit  its  path  when  hastening  to  discharge  some 
high  office,  merely  to  gather  a  few  wild  flowers  that  were  blooming  at  a  dis* 
tance,— a  virtue  to  which  there  may  be  peril  but  notyear,^that  sees  notliing 
truly  ivortby  of  being  dreaded  but  viee$  and  that  counts  no  sufiering 
above  its  strength,  which  has  conscience  for  its  support,  and  God  for  its 
approver. 

When  we  look  on  some  father  of  a  family  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  what  is 
it  that  we  see  ?  There  are,  indeed,  the  obvious  characters  of  suffering. 
On  bis  own  countenance,  there  is  that  paleness  which  seems  as  if  it  scarcely 
knew  how  to  smile,  and  there  is  perhaps  in  his  eye  a  sadness,  of  more  than 
disease,— a  sadness  which  has  its  cause,  not  in  his  own  heart,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  On  the  faces  of  those  around  him,  there  is  no  look,  but 
of  grief; — for  the  hope  that  may  rise  at  times,  is  but  the  feeling  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  is  not  sufficiently  lasting,  to  alter  the  fixed  character  of  tlie  melan- 
choly countenance. '  All  that  our  mere  eyes  behold,  then,  is  grief.  But  do 
our  hearts,  when  our  eyes  are  thus  occupied  with  an  aspect  of  evil,  see  no- 
thing more  f  Do  tkey  not  kx)k  beyond  the  moment,  and  perceive  virtue  pre^ 
sent  as  truly  as  sorrow,  and  diffusing  her  better  influence,  which  is  not  to  be 
lost,  even  when  the  grief  has  passed  away  f  The  little  bosoms  around  that 
bed,  have  already  acquired  a  benefit  of  which  they  are  not  conscious ;  and, 
even  when  this  hour  is  not  present  to  them,  the  gentleness  of  this  hour 
will  still  remain.  There  will  be  a  quicker  disposition  to  feel  for  others  what 
they  have  themselves  suffered,— *a  wanner  love  for  tliose  who  have  wept  with 
them  together, — a  patience^  more  ready  to  endure,  from  the  rememorance 
of  that  venerable  form,  who,  in  resigning  his  spirit  to  God,  resigned  with 
meek  submission  to  the  same  Almighty  care  the  happiness  of  many,  whose 
happiness^,  far  dearer  to  him  than  bis  own,  was  the  last  object  which  earth 
presented  to  his  thought* 

If  the  kind  affections  be  blessings  to  the  heart  which  feels  them — blessingSi 
of  which  the  heart  must  be  unworthy,  indeed,  that  would  divest  itself  of 
them,  for  all  the  happiness  of  another  kind,  with  which  the  most  sensual' 
would  decorate  ta  themselves  a  world  of  gaudy  felicity, — in  which  passive 
pleasure  was  all  that  was  to  be  known,  without  one  virtue  to  be  feh,  and 
consequently,  without  one  virtuous  act  to  be  remembered, — if  the  kind  affec- 
tions be  so  inestimable,  that  also  must  be  inestimable,  by  which  these  affec- 
tions are  best  promoted.  The  grief  of  oncj  it  must  be  remembered,  may 
be  the  pity  of  many^  and  may  foster,  therefore,  the  bene^lence  of  many,— 
so  careful  is  Nature  to  produce  what  is  good  in  itself,  at  the  least  expense 
of  individual  suffering.     But  there  must  be  grief,  if  there  be  pity ; — and 
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witiioat  occasioDal  feelings  of  pity,  there  is  comparatively  little  regard.  For 
which  child  is  it,  that  the  heart  of  the  mother,  who  suaves  to  divide  ber  at- 
tentions equally,  feels  in  secret,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  equalize  her 
love,  the  warmest  attachment  f  It  is  for  that  one  which  has  been  feeble 
from  infancy, — which  has  existed  only  by  her  continued  care, — ^wbich  has 
deprived  her  of  most  hours  of  occupation  or  amusement  abroad, — of 
most  hours  at  night,  of  repose.  This  single  instance  might  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  relation  of  pity  to  the  growth  of  benevolent  affection  in  geaeraL 
There  is  not  a  house  o(  suffering,  which  is  not,  by  the  very  sufiertng  which 
it  presents,  a  school  of  virtue  ;  and  we  do  not  distinguish  the  influence,  oo 
our  moral  character,  which  such  lessons  produce,  merely  because  the  influ- 
ence is  the  result  of  innumerable  lessons,  the  effect  of  each  of  which  is  slight, 
though,  without  the  whoUy  tliere  could  be  little  affection  of  any  sort.  It  is  like 
the  influence  of  the  dew  on  the  plant.  We  do  not  trace  the  operatioo  of  a 
single  drop  of  moisture,  but  we  know,  that,  witliout  the  cherishing  iofluence 
of  many  such  drops,  there  could  not  be  tliat  flower,  which  is  at  ooce  so  beau- 
tifuli  and  so  fragrant. 

If  we  love  then,  the  benevolent  affections,  we  must  not  repine  that  then 
exists  in  nature,  that  whi9h  gives  birth  to  those  affections,  and  wfaidi  calls 
them  into  exercise. 

Vain  are  tbj  thoughta,  O  child  of  mortal  biitfaj 
And  impotent  thy  tongue.    Is  thy  short  span 
Capacious  oflhis  universal  frame  ? 
Thy  wisdom  all-sufficient  ?    Thou,  alas ! 
Doat  thou  aspire,  to  judge  between  the  Lord 
Of  nnture  and  his  works  ?    To  liA  thy  voice. 
Against  the  sor'reign  order  he  decreed 
All  good  and  lovely  ? — To  blaspheme  tbe  band ' 
Of  tenderness  innate,  and  social  love, 
Holiest  of  things ; — ^by  which  the  general  orb 
Of  being,  as  by  adamantine  links, 
Wat  drawn  to  perfect  union,  and  sustain*d 
From  everlasting !    Hast  thou  lelt  the  panga 
Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  zeal 
80  grievous  to  the  soul,  as  thence  to  wish 
The  ties  of  iiature  broken  from  thy  frame,^- 
That  so  thy  selfish,  unrelenting  heart. 
Might  cease  to  mourn  its  lot, — no  longer  then 
The  wretched  heir  of  evils  not  its  own  P 
O  fair  benevolence  of  generous  minds ! 
O  man,  by  nature  form'd  for  all  mankind.* 

Such  is  the  influence  of  suffering,  in  producing,  or  at  least  cherishing  into 
far  greater  vividness  of  affection,  the  virtues  of  benevolence^ — and  conse- 
quently, its  influence  in  increasing  the  delight  which  the  benevolent  afl^ctions, 
so  richly,  or  rather  so  inexhaustibly  afford.  But  if  its  influence  be  decidedly 
favourable  to  this  doss  of  virtues^  it  is  far  more  essential  to  the  virtues  of 
self-command.  It  is  adversity  in  some  one  of  its  roodiGcations,  which  alone 
teaches  us  what  we  are.  We  must  be  in  situations  in  which  it  is  perilous  to  act, 
before  we  can  know  that  we  have  the  courage  which  is  necessary  far  acting; 
we  must  engage  with  fortune,  before  we  know  that  we  have  the  power  of 
being  its  victor.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Seneca  accounts  him  the  nu)st 
unhappy  of  mankind,  whom  the  gods  have  not  honoured  with  adversity,  as 
worthy  of  subduiilg  it.     "  Nihil  infelicius  mihi  videtur  eo,  cui  niliil  unquam 

*  Pleaa.  of  the  Imag.  B.  II. 
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evenit  adversi.  Nod  licuit  enim  illi  se  experiri  :  ut  ex  voto  illi  fiuxennt  omnia, 
ut  ante  votum  ;  male  taraen  de  ill^  Dli  judicaverunt.  Indignus  visus  est,  a 
quo  vinceretur  fortuna.''^ 

There  are  griefs  which  we  pity,  and  which  it  is  virtue  to  pity.  But  who 
is  there,  that  has  ever  dared  to  pity  Mutius  Scaevola,  when  be  placed  his 
hand  in  the  flame, — Regulus,  when  he  returned  to  torture, — Arria,  when 
she  fixed  the  poniard  in  her  breast,  and  said  so  truly,  Non  dolet  ?  Should 
we  not  feel,  in  presuming  to  pity,  what  common  minds  might  shrink  to  be- 
hold, or  shrink  even  to  conceive  tJiat  we  were  guilty  of  a  sort  of  insult  to  the 
magnanimity  which  we  admired  f  There  is  a  voice  within  us,  which  would 
say,  how  enviable  is  that  glorious  spirit !  and  cowardly  as  our  souls  are,  there 
is  only  the  feeblest  of  mankind,  tiiat  could  think  of  classing  virtue,  victorious 
over  every  sorrow  which  assails  it,  as  on  a  level  even  with  the  empire  of  the 
world,*— if  that  empire  were  to  be  possessed  by  one,  who  could  mflict  tor- 
ture, indeed,  on  thousands,  but  who  would  tremble  at  the  thought  of  suffer^ 
in^  one  of  the  evils  which  he  inflicts, — though  that  evil  were  tlie  slightest 
which  could  be  inflicted,  and  the  moral  object  for  w^ich  he  was  called  to 
suffer  it,  the  noblest  for  which  man  could  suflfer  ? 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  strive  to  say  that  God,  if  he  be  good,  should 
produce  happiness  only ; — ^he  should,  indeed,  produce  Aoppnec*,— but  if  be 
should  procfuce  happiness, — that  is  to  say,  what  the  world  counts  happiness, 
^he  siiould  still  more  produce  that,  which  even  the  world  itself  regards 
with  an  admiration,  still  greater  than  prosperity  itself,  in  its  most  flattering 
form.  The  very  throbbing  of  our  heart,  at  the  tale  of  fortitude,  confutes 
our  querulous  impiety.  It  tells  us,  that  even  we  esteem  it  nobler  to  be  placed 
in  situations,  in  which  we  may  exercise  virtue,  with  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  actine  as  beseems  man,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  are  themselves 
worthy  of  approbation,  than  to  be  placed  in  situations,  in  which  we  have  envy, 
indeed,  but  tlie  envy  only  of  those  who  think  of  out  fortune,  and  not  of  our- 
selves. Our  hearts  then  tell  us,  that  the  world  in  which  man  is  best  placed, 
is  a  world  like  that  in  which  he  is  placed, — a  world  in  which,  though  he 
tnay  occasionally  have  to  struggle  with  aflliction,  he  may  in  that  very  strug- 
gle, have  the  delicht  of  knowing  that  he  is  more  virtuous  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday, — ^that  he  is  rising  in  excellence, — that  there  are  multitudes  whom 
his  example  will  animate  to  similar  victory  over  that  evil  within  the  heart, 
which  is  the  only  evil  that  deserves  our  detestation  or  our  fear ;  and  that  be 
has  become  less  unworthy  of  admission  into  the  presence  of  that  Grod, 
whose  presence,  when  virtue  is  admitted  to  it,  is  at  once  immortality  and 

joy. 

If,  in  contrast  with  such  a  character,  we  were  to  strive  to  form  to  our- 
selves a  picture  of  life  without  one  suffering,  but  without  one  benevolent 
feeling,  or  one  joy  of  conscience,  why  is  it  that  we  should  blush,  to  ourselves,  in 

E referring  such  a  life, — and  that  we  join  internally  with  such  conscious  appro* 
ation  in  that  great  prayer  which  Juvenal  offers  to  us,  as  all  tliat  is  worthy  of 
man? 

Fortem  posce  ani mum,  mortis  terrore  carentam  ; 
Qui  spatiam  vitfB  extremam  inter  munera  ponat 
Natur8B---qui  ferre  queat  quoscaDque  laborer — 
Noaciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiorea 

*  D«  Providemia,  Tom.  I.  p.  310. 
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Herealii  animDaB  eredat  umro&qne  1«bores» 
Et  yenere,  ot  cosnis,  tt  pluma  Sardanapali.* 


"  Ask  thy  own  heart/'  says  Akenside,  after  describing,  in  one  of  the 
most  splendid  passages  of  his  poem,  the  admiration  with  which  we  sdll 
enter  into  tlie  fortunes  of  the  heroic  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  sorrow  and 
indignation  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of  the  tyranny  before  which  they 
sunk; 

Thus  deiac'd, 
Thaa  widely  mournfijl,  when  tb«  proapect  thrilb 
Thy  beating  boaom, — ^when  the  patriot's  tear 
.    Btartt  from  thine  eve,  and  thy  extended  ano 
In  ftncy  hurls  the  tnunderbolt  of  Jove 
To  fire  the  impious  wreath  on  Philip*a  brow. 
Or  dash  Octavius  ilrom  his  tropbied  car ', 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repine  to  taste 
The  bis  distress  ?    Or  would*8t  thou  then  exchange 
Thuse  neart-ennobling  sorrows  ft»r  the  lot 
Of  him  who  sits  amid  the  gaudjr  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians  bending  to  his  nod, 
And  boars  aloft  his  gold-invested  front, 
And  says  within  himself,  "  I  am  a  king, 
And  wherefore  should  the  clamorous  voice  of  wo 
Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ?"->-The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught 
Of  servitude  and  folly,  have  not  yet, 
Blest  be  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world  \ 
Defil'd  to  such  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 
The  native  honours  of  the  human  soul ; 
Nor  so  effiu)*d  the  image  of  its  sire.t 

We  feel  in  such  a  case,  that  man  is  formed  for  something  more  than  plea- 
sure—-that  the  afSictions  of  this  world  are  sources  of  all  thajt  is  noUe  in  us 
-—and  that,  what  it  is  for  the  dignity  of  man  to  feel,  it  could  not  be  uowortby 
of  God  to  bestow. 


LECTURE  XCV^ 


ON  THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY— OBJECTIONS  OBVIATED ;  DUTIE8 

TO  THE  DEITY. 

Mr  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  objectioo 
commonly  urged  against  tlie  goodness  of  God,  from  the  existence  of  nc^'vr- 
tf^  in  the  universe. 

If  to  suffer  were,  indeed,  off,  and  no  advantage  flowed  from  it,  to  the  iiH&- 
vidual  himself,  or  to  those  around  him,  then  might  its  existence  be  a  proof, 
that  he  who  willed  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  things,  without  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  system,  was — at  least  to  the  extent  of  the   suf- 

♦  Sat.  X.  V.  357—362. 
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feriDgt  which  it  was  possible  for  htm  not  to  produce, — defective  in  be- 
Dew>i^nce.  It  is  a  conclusion,  which  we  might  be  unwilling  to  admit,  in* 
deed,  because  our  hearts  are  ux)  suongly  impressed  with  that  divine  good- 
ness, which  we  feel  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  internal  frame,  as  much  as  in 
that  magnificent  display  of  it  which  is  every  where  around  us,  not  to  shrink 
from  such  a  belief,  it  expressed  in  words,  as  impiety  and  ingratitude.  .  But, 
if  to  suffer  be  afl,  tiie  belief,  from  the  expression  of  which  we  should  still 

Eerhaps  shrink  with  a  feeling  of  reluctant  assent,  must  not  the  less  be  in  our 
eart,  imsiMtible. 
The  question  which  is  of  so  much  importance  for  us,  then,  is,  whether  to 
suiier  be  the  whale  of  suffering^  or,  whether  there  do  not  flow  from  its  con- 
sequences, which  so  far  overbalance  the  temporary  evil,  as  to  alter  its  very 
nature  f  since  in  that  case  the  existence  of  what  is  essential  to  so  much 
good,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  Divine  benevolence,  would  be  a  proof 
of  that  very  benevolence.  If,  in  such  circumstances  of  greater  resulting 
advantage,  man  had  not  been  formed  capable  of  sufiering,  God  would  then 
have  been  leu  good. 

This  question,  it  was  the  object  of  my  last  Lecture  to  consider ;  and,  if 
the  observations  which  I  then  made  were  satisfactory,  they  must  have  shown, 
that,  if  Virtue  be  excelknt,  the  capacity  of  sufferings  by  which  virtue  is 
formed  or  perfected,  roust,  when  this  great  relation  of  it  is  considered,  be  al- 
lowed to  have  itself  an  excellence,  that  is  relative  to  the  excellence  produc- 
ed by  it.  Without  it,  we  might,  indeed,  have  been  what  the  world,  in  its 
common  language,  terms  happyi^-ihe  passive  subjects  of  a  series  of  agree- 
able sensations ;  but  we  could  not  have  had  the  delights  of  conscience^ — we 
could  not  have  felt  what  it  is  to  be  magnanimous^ — ^to  have  the  toil,  and  the 
combat,  and  the  victory, — to  exult  that  we  have  something  within  us,  which 
is  superior  not  to  danger  only,  but  which  can  vanquish  even  pleasure  itself, 
— ^to  feel  that  we  are  not  merely  happier  than  we  were,  but  nobler  than  we 
^ere, — worthy  of  being  admitted  to  otlier  exercises  of  virtue,  in  which  we 
are  conscious  of  a  power  that  may  hope  to  prevail  in  them,— *and  worthy 
almost  of  the  approving  glance  of  that  God  who  sees  every  secret  conflict, 
and  who  is  its  Judge  and  Rewarder^  as  well  as  its  Witness. 

When  I  say,  that  without  virtue  we  might  be,  perhaps,  what  the  world 
terms  happy^  I  do  injustice  even  to  the  sordid  sentiments  of  those,  whom, 
in  opposition  to  the  better  part  of  mankind,  we  commonly  designate  by  the 
name  of  the  u)orld.  The  very  lowest  of  the  mob  may  wish,  indeed,  for  tl^e 
grandeur,  which  he  sees  in  the  palace  and  the  eciuipage  of  the  indolent  volup- 
iuary.  But  his  highest  admiration  is  not  for  him.  It  is,  if  his  country  was 
ever  oppressed,  for  some  hero,  whose  adventures  in  struggling  to  resist  that 
oppression,  have  become  traditionary  in  the  very  tales  and  balJad^f  the 
cottage, — who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  struggle,  had  difficulty  after  dif- 
ficulty, to  encounter,  and  whose  life  of  peril  at  last,  perhaps,  was  terminated, 
-~with  the  triumph  of  conscience,  indeed, — ^but  in  all  the  bodily  torture 
which  a  tyrant  could  inflict.  If  a  religious  persecution  have  ever  raged  in 
his  land,  his  admiration  is  in  like  manner  kept  for  those  whom  he  (eels  a 
sort  of  pride,  in  considering  as  martyrs  of  hisfaith^ — who  are  known  to  him, 
not  as  rich  or  powerful,  but  as  sufferers^  poor,  perhaps,  like  himself,  and  dis- 
tinguished only  by  that  heroic  suflTering,  which  endears  them  to  his  reve- 
rence. There  is  not  a  peasatit  of  the  rudest  order,  who  would  think,  for  a 
moment  of  comparing  to  such  men,  the  mdolent  and  careless  possessor  of 
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half  the  land  which  he  has  ever  seen.  If  the  choice  were  given  to  him  of 
either  situation,  and,  if  he  were  to  prefer,  as,  under  the  influence  of  sensual 
desire,  he  might  prefer,  the  passive  ease  and  luxury  of  the  one,  to  the  ac- 
tive virtue  of  the  otlier,  his  own  heart  would  say  to  him,  that  he  had  made 
an  unworthy  clioice  ; — it  would  tell  him  that  he  had  preferred  the  less  to  the 
$nore  noble, — he  would  have  remorse,  even  in  entering  on  the  possession  of 
what  he  before  regarded  as  happiness, — and  the  martyr  or  the  hero  would 
haunt  his  memory  like  the  remembrance  of  a  crime. 

Even  the  world  then,  in  their  estimation  of  excellence,  look  to  sooiething 
more  than  a  succession  of  passive  sensations ;  and  it  is  surely  a  singular  mis- 
conception of  benevolence,  which  would  require  of  God,  that  be  should 
make  man  no  nobler  than  that  species  of  being,  which  even  common  minds 
feel  to  be  less  noble,  than  the  being  which  man  is  capable  of  becoming,  ia 
the  present  system  of  things, — that  it  should  be  an  imperfection  in  the  Divine 
goodness,  to  have  rendered  us  susceptible  of  heroic  .virtue, — tliat  is  to  say, 
to  have  placed  us  in  circumstances,  without  which  there  can  be  no  heroic 
virtue, — and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  from  the  very  excellence  of  bis 
own  nature,  to  have  made  us  suchy  as  the  best  and  noblest  of  us  would  blush 
to  be. 

Count  all  the  advantage  prosperoai  Vice  attainf, 
*Tia  but  what  Virtae  lies  from  and  diadaina.* 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  happiness,  like  that  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  seemed  to  me  of  so  much  importance  to  point  out  to  you,  in  the 
analogous  word  desire^  as  giving  rise  to  much  of  the  sophistr}'  on  this  and 
on  other  kindred  questions, — in  which  it  furnished  the  declaimer  against 
pure  disinterested  virtue,  with  the  appearance  of  a  deceitful  triumph,  when 
a  clearer  analysis  of  a  single  word  explanatory  of  its  double  meaning,  might 
have  shown  the  fallacy  on  which  the  triumph  was  founded.  Happiness  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  all  that  is  desirabky — ^in  which  case,  to 
a  good  mind,  that  can  perceive  all  the  relations  of  suffering,  and  fee!  the  im- 
portant moral  advantages  which  result  from  it,  it  may  be  said  to  include,  in 
certain  circumstances,  in  which  pleasure  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a 
sacrifice  of  virtue,  even  suffering  itself.  At  other  times  it  is  used  to  signify 
only  what  is  immediately  pleasurable^  and,  therefore,  in  tliis  sense,  excludes 
suffering.  What  is  pleasurable,  and  what  is  desirable,  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted words  of  exactly  the  same  import,  if  we  attend  to  all  tlie  variety  of 
our  desires.  I  have  shown  in  some  of  my  former  Lectures,  that  in  many 
cases, — indeed,  in  the  greater  mimber  of  cases,  if  we  analyze,  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  the  whole  mental  process,  so  as  to  discover  what  it  is  which  is 
directly  pVesent  to  the  mind,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  desire — it  is  not 
pleasure  which  we  thus  directly  desire,  but  some  other  immediate  object,  which 
pleasure  may  indeed  accompany,  but  to  which  pleasure  i§  only  an  accompani- 
ment. That  the  immediate  object  of  our  desire,  for  example,  in  rushing  to 
the  relief  of  one  who  is  in  danger,  is  not  tlie  pleasure  of  giving  relief,  but 
the  relief  itself, — the  subsequent  contemplation  of  which  is,  indeed,  by  a 
bountiful  provision  of  Heaven,  associated  with  delight,  as  the  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  afford  it,  is  accompanied  with  pain — ^but  which  we  desire  instantly, 

^      •  Emy  on  Han,  Ep.  IV .  lines  89, 90. 
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without  regard  to  our  own  personal  delight  that  would  follow  it,  or  the  pain 
that  would  be  felt  by  us,  if  the  relief  were  not  given.  The  same  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  which  has  made  pleasure  directly  desirable,  has  made 
many  other  objects  of  our  thought  directly  desirable,  and  among  the  rest 
virtue, — not  for  the  single  reason  that  virtue  is  pleasant,  any  more  tlian  we 
desire  pleasure  as  pleasure,  merely  because  it  may  be  consistent  with  virtue, 
—-but  because  it  is  the  very  naturea>f  virtue,  and  the  very  nature  of  plea- 
sure, as  contemplated  by  us,  to  be  desirable,  whetlier  separate  or  combined. 
These  different  objects,  which,  in  many  cases  coincide  as  desirable,  in  many 
cases  may  be  balanced  against  each  other, — and  we  may,  when  both  are  in- 
compatible, according  as  one  or  the  other,  is  to  certain  minds,  or  in  certain 
circumstances,  an  object  of  greater  or  less  desire,  sacrifice  a  mere  pleasure 
for  a  virtue, — a  viitue  for  a  mere  pleasure.  We  may  not  always,  then,  in 
the  competition  of  two  objects,  desire,  what  is  immediately  the  mare  phasing^ 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, — for  pleasure,  as  mere  pleasure,  we  have 
seen,  is  far  ftpm  being  tlie  sole  direct  object  of  desire  ;  but,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  whatever  be  the  direct  object  of  desire,  we  must  always  desii*e 
that  which  has  seemed  to  us  the  more  desirable — since  this  is  only  another 
mode  of  expressing  the  very  fact  of  the  superior  desire  itself;  and  the 
double  sense  of  the  term  desirable^  in  expressing  this  prevailing  influence, 
and  consequently  of  happiness,  which  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the 
gratification  of  our  desires, — ^has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  pleasvrCy  which 
is  thus  often  used  as  synonymous  with  that  which  is  desirable,  is  truly  the 
uniform  object  of  our  desire.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  when  desi- 
rableness is  falsely  limited  to  mere  pleasure,  that  to  exclude  sufiering  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  happiness,  and,  therefore,  to  the  goodness  of  that  Being  who 
wills  our  happiness.  But  if  happiness  be  understood  more  generally,  as  the 
attainment  of  that  which,  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  plac- 
ed, is  regarded  by  us  as  most  desirable, — then  mffering  itself  is,  in  many 
situations,  essential  to  it,  when  to  suffer  is  to  be  more  virtuous, — and  not  to 
have  produced  the  capacity  of  that  virtuous  suffering,  which,  in  many  cases, 
we  prefer  to  pleasure,  would,  in  those  cases,  have  contributed  less  to  our 
happiness,  in  this  best  sense, — and,  consequently,  been  less  benevolent,  than 
not  to  have  produced  the  pleasure,  which  even  we  regard  as  inferior  to  the 
sufferbg* 

Ipsa  quidem  virtus  pretium  sibi ; — solaqae  late, 
Fortune  secura  nitet, — nee  facibus  ullii 
Erigitur,  plausuqne  petit  claretcere  vulgi, 
JNil  opis  extemas  cupiensi  nil  indiga  laudis 
Divitiis  aiiimosa  suia. 

It  is  for  its  own  sake,  indeed,  as  indicative  of  tne  moral  excellence  of  our 
nature,  that  virtue  truly  is  to  vs  of  richest  value.  Even  though  aU  prefer^^ 
^nce  of  itf  however,  were  a  mere  balancing  of  pleasures^  without  any  regard 
to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  as  an  object  of  noblest  desire,  the  caparity  of 
^vffering^  as  essential  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  conscience,  might  be  truly  a 
gilt  of  divine  bounty.  At  present  with  all  the  distraction  of  earthly  things, 
and  earthly  passions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  pleasure  so  delightful,  as  tlie  re- 
tnembrance  of  our  own  heroic  conduct,  in  any  occasion  Uiat  admitted  of 
heroism  ;  and,  in  a  state  of  purer  being,  the  remembrance  of  that  heroism 
^ay  be  still  more  elevating  and  delightJiul.     If,  with  all  the  notions  which  it 
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involves,  of  our  virtue  and  the  approving  regard  of  (3od,  it  coDStitnte  die 
highest  pleasure  of  which  a  created  being  is  capUe,  it  is  no  impeachmeot 
of  any  divine  perfection  to  suppose  that  the  Deity, — though,  with  the  power 
of  making  his  creatures  happy  in  various  ways,-— could  not  give  to  a  finite  and 
dependent  being  any  happiness  greater  than  that  which  is  by  its  very  nature 
the  greatest  which  the  constitution  of  a  finite  and  dependent  being  admits, 
— any  more  than  even  he  could  make  a  ch*cle  triangular,  or  form  a  fine 
larger  than  an  infinite  one.  The  joys  of  conscience,  as  they  extend  tfaroogh 
our  immortal  existence,  might  thus,  even  in  a  barter  of  pleasures  and  paias, 
be  very  cheaply  purchased  by  the  short  sufferings  of  earth, — and  (Sod,  diere- 
lore,  be  benevolent,  in  placing  us  b  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  make 
the  purchase. 

This  might  be  the  case,  even  though  the  most  heroic  generosity  were  to 
be  valued  only  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  though  we  were  to  omit 
in  our  estimate  of  virtue,  all  for  which  it  is  most  precious,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Tirtuous.  '*  Prospera  in  plebem,  ac  vilia  ingenia  deveniunt ;  at  calamitates 
terroresque  mortalium  sub  jugum  mittere,  proprium  magni  viri  est.  Magnus 
es  vir ;  sed  unde  scio,  si  tibi  fortuna  non  dat  facultatem  exhibends  virtutis. 
Descendisti  ad  Olympia ;  si  nemo  preter  te— coronam  babes,  victoriam  ood 
babes."  Think  not,  1  beseech  you,  says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  that  the 
calamities  with  which  the  gods  may  have  favoured  us,  as  occasbna  of  virtue, 
are  to  be  dreaded  as  terrible.  They  rather  are  to  be  esteemed  wretched, 
who  lie  torpid  in  luxurious  ease,  whom  a  sluggish  calm  detains,  on  the  great 
voyage,  like  vessels  that  lie  weltering  on  a  sea  without  a  gale.  The  brawut 
of  the  army  are  they,  whom  the  commander  selects  for  the  most  perilous 
service.  They  do  not  repine  at  their  general  when  they  quit  the  canm; 
they  say  only,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  of  heart.  Be  has 
known  well  how  to  choose.  Such,  too,  be  our  feelings  when  we  are  required 
to  suffer,  what  is  terrible  only  to  the  coward  that  shrinks  from  it.  Let  us 
exult  in  the  thought,  that  Heaven  has  counted  us  worthy  of  ^wing  what 
the  noble  nature  of  man  can  overcome.  *'  Nolite,  obsecro  vos,  expavescere 
ista,  que  Dii  immortales,  velut  stimulos,  admovent  animis.  CaUamias  vir- 
tutis occasio  est.  Illos,  merito  quis  dixerit  miseros,  quos,  velut  in  roari  lento, 
tranquillitas  iners  detinet.  TPeus  quos  probat,  quos  araat,  indurat,  recogoo- 
scit,  exercet.  Quare,  in  castris  quoque,  pericuiosa  fortissimis  imperantur. 
Dux  lectissimos  mittit,  qui  nocturnis  hostes  aggrediantur  insidiis,  aut  explo* 
rent  iter,  aut  prsesidium  loco  dejiciant.  Nemo  eorum  qui  exeunt  dicit,  JUak 
de  me  Imperaior  meruity — ^sed  Bene  jvdicavit.  Idem  dicant,  quicunque 
jubentur  pati  timidis  ignavisque  flebilia  :  Digni  visi  sumus  Deo,  in  quibus  ex- 
periretur,  quantum  humana  natura  possit  pati.'' 

When  we  see,  then,  what  the  world  calls  the  sufferings  of  the  virtuous, 
let  us  not  think  of  the  sufferings  only, — ^for  this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
count  all  the  fatigues  of  the  husbandman,  without  thinking  of  the  harvest.  Let 
us  tliink  of  the  suffering  only  as  it  is  regarded  by  the  sufierer  himself; — as 
that  which  proves  to  him  what  he  is, — which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  that  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable,  not  of  pleasure  merely, 
but  of  that  which  is  far  dearer  to  him  than  pleasure  itself,  and  of  which  be 
would  not  resign  the  noble  consciousness  for  all  the  slumsli  delights  of  all 
the  luxurious.  Let  us  think  of  him  as  the  inhabitant  of  another  world,  to 
which  his  virtues,  those  virtues  which  he  is  now  maturing,  are  all  that  can 
attend  him  from  this  earth, — when  the  luxuries  of  earth  must  long  have  pe- 
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riskedj  or  be  remembered  only  from  tiieir  relation  to  those  moral  feelingSy 
which  are  the  only  feelings  that  are  immortal. 

^'  The  opulence  of  a  wicked  roan/'  says  an  ingenious  French  writer, 
*'  the  high  posts  to  which  he  is  elevated,  tlie  homage  which  is  paid  to  him, 
excite  your  chagrin.  What !  say  you,  is  it  for  such  men,  that  wealth  and 
dignities  are  reserved  f  Cease  your  unjust  murmurs !  If  what  you  regret 
as  good  were  substandally  good,  the  wicked  would  not  enjoy  it ;  you  would 
be  the  possessor.  What  would  you  say,  of  a  great  man«  a  Turenne  or  a 
Conde,  who,  after  having  saved  his  country,  should  complain  that  his  services 
had  been  ill  requited,  because,  in  his  presence,  some  sugar  plums  had  been 
distributed  to  children,  of  which  he  had  not  got  bis  share  f  Your  complaint 
is  not  better  founded.  Has  God,  tiien,  nothing  with  which  to  recompense 
you,  but  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  and  honours  that  are  as  perishable  as  they  are 
frivolous !'' 

Weak,  foolish  roan  !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mnd  mortals  wish  for  here  ^ 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life, 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assigned 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  Godlike  mind  !* 

"  O  God  !'•  exclaims  the  Persian  poet  Sadi, "  have  pity  on  the  wicked !  for 
thou  hast  done  every  tiling  for  the  goody  in  having  made  them  good.*^ 

In  giving  to  the  good  that  nature  by  which  they  are  capable  of  virtuous 
progress,  God  has,  indeed,  done  every  thing  for  ihe  good, — far  more  un- 
questionably, than  if  he  had  placed  them  in  a  world  such  as  those  who  at 
present  object  to  his  benevolence,  would  have  counted,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
his  creation, — a  world  of  such  indolence  and  passive  pleasure,  as  the  most 
worthless,  perhaps,  are  capable  of  enjoying  here, — a  world  from  wliich,  if 
tlie  option  \vere  given,  a  noble  spirit  would  gladly  hasten  into  that  better 
world  of  difficulty,  and  virtue  and  conscience,  which  is  the  scene  of  our  pre- 
sent exertion.  It  is  good  to  have  given  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  better  to  have 
given  us  that,  which  even  ourselves  feel  to  be  nobler  than  pleasure. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  seemed  to  me  the  most 
important  on  which  I  could  have  dwelt.  Our  relation  to  Grod,— to  our 
CreatoTj — Preserver, — Rewardery — ^is  surely  the  relation  which  deserves 
most  to  be  considered  by  us ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  your  minds  should  not, 
with  respect  to  that  great  Being,  acquire  habits  of  unworthy  suspicion,  which, 
as  1  endeavoured  to  illustrate  yesterday,  by  an  allusion  to  the  slighter  rela- 
tionship of  earthly  intimacy,  we  should  blush  to  feel  in  the  case  of  man.  If, 
when  any  kindness  was  conferred  on  us  by  a  friend,  we  were  to  sit  down  and 
deliberately  consider  whether  he  was  kind  in  conferring  it  on  us, — whether 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  done  for  us  a  liiile  more — and  whether 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  complain  of  him  as  selfishly  penurious,  rather 
tlian  to  feel  gratitude  to  him  as  beneficent, — if  we  were  to  do  this,  in  the 
case  of  an  earthly  friend,  should  we  look  upon  ourselves  with  the  same  ap- 
probation f  And  is  God,  indeed,  less  worthy  of  our  confidence  than  man  ! 
— the  creature  whom  he  has  made  ! 

It  is  when  we  rely  fully  on  his  goodness,  that  we  truly  enjoy  that  good- 
ness,— ^it  is  then  that  adversity  disappears  as  adversity y — that  there  is  no  evil 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  v.  173—181. 
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whmh  we  may  not  Goovert  into  a  source  of  advantage ;  because  what  is 
most  afflicting  is  only  the  lesson,  or  the  trial,  or  the  consucnmatioD  of  our  vir- 
tue ;«*-that  all  nature  is  embellisheii  to  us  by  the  divine  presence,  as  the 
scene  of  actions  which  it  is  noble  to  perform,  or  of  sufferings  which,^  wben 
borne  with  die  feelings  with  which  the  virtuous  bear  them,  it  would  scarcely 
be  too  atrong  an  expression  to  term  delightful. 

God,  then,  who  has  poured  on  us  so  much  enjoyment,  of  which  it  is  vir- 
tuous to  partake,  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  in  the  frame  of  our 
mind,  is  manifestly  benevolent,  in  calling  to  us  to  enjoy ;  and  though  less 
SDanibstly,  be  is  not  less  truly  benevolent  in  the  evils  which  be  has  given  to 
oor  virtue  to  bear,-*^be  common  wants,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  whole 
inakitudes  of  our  race  are  formed  into  a  society,  active  in  tlie  reciprocation 
•f  mutual  services,-— and  the  greater  occasional  sufferings,  or  voluntary  perils, 
which  excite  the  compassion,  or  tlie  veneration  of  odiers,  and  cherish  io  the 
heroic  sufferer  himself,  a  spirit  of  gentle  or  sublime  virtue,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  which,  the  moral  scene  would  scarcely  be  an  object  of  delight- 
ful interest,  even  to  human  regard. 

If  tlie  system  of  things  has  thus  been  framed  by  a  God  of  benevolence, 
it  is  under  the  moral  government  of  a  benevolent  God,  that  the  world  sub- 
sists,—Hinder  the  government  of  a  God,  who  has  shown  too  clearly,  by  the 
universal  feelings  which  he  has  given  to  all  his  moral  creatures,  his  love  of 
virtue  and  his  disapprobation  of  vice,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  own  high  estimate  of  human  actions.  If  it  be  impossible  for  ourselves 
not  to  feel  the  approbation  of  certain  actions,  and  the  delinquency  that  is  im- 
plied in  certain  other  actions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  extend  these  feel- 
ings to  other  minds,  which  we  suppose  to  consider  with  the  same  freedom 
from  passion,  and  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  every  circumstance,  the 
same  actions  that  are  approved  or  condemned  by  ourselves.  To  believe, 
tliat  pure  generosity  and  pure  malice,  which  every  human  being,  loves  in  the 
one  case,  and  hates  in  tlie  other  case,  as  soon  as  he  contemplates  them» — ^as 
if  pointed  out  to  his  love  and  hatred,  by  the  author  and  enlightener  of  the 
heart, — ^are,  to  that  very  author  and  enlightener  of  the  heart,  the  same  m 
every  respect,  except  as  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  them  in  our  judgment, 
— would  be  as  difficult  for  us,  or  almost  as  difficult,  as  to  believe  that  a  circle 
and  a  triangle  have  different  properties,  only  as  conceived  by  us,  and  appear 
to  involve  exactly  the  same  proportions  and  relations,  to  that  perfect  Intelli- 
gence, whom  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  have  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Supreme  Geometer. 

What  we  regard  with  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  we  are  led 
then  by  our  very  nature,  to  regard  as  objects  of  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion, not  to  all  mankind  only,  but  to  every  Being  whom  we  imagine  to  con- 
template the  actions, — and  especially  to  Him,  who,  as  quickest  to  perceive 
and  to  know,  must,  as  we  tliink,  by  tliis  very  superiority  of  discernment,  be 
quickest  also  to  approve  and  condemn. 

It  is  of  this  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  the  divine  nature,  that 
we  speak,  when  we  speak  of  what  is  commonly  termed  d)e  justice  of  God. 
The  merit  or  demerit,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  we  consider 
as  felt  by  him  who  has  thus  distinguished  them  to  our  heart,  and  who  has  the 
power  of  making  happy  what  he  approves,  and  of  verifying  to  the  wicked 
tlie  anticipations  of  their  own  remorse.  The  divine  justice,  as  it  is  ao  object 
of  conception  to  human  beings*  is  notbing  more  than  the  ampler  develope- 
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ment  of  these  human  feelings, — feelings  that  are  bumao  indeed,  in  our  tran* 
sient  love  or  hatred,  but  the  reference  of  which  to  the  Deity  depends  on  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  as  universal  as  that  which  leads  us  to  the  very 
conception  of  the  Deity,  as  a  power  existing  now,  and  existing  before 
the  world  was  made.  It  is  by  the  analogy  of  human  design,  that  we 
infer  in  the  universe  the  operation  of  a  mightier  designer ;  by  the  aoalo* 
gy  of  human  sentiment,  we  infer,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  those  moral  feelings  by  which  he  is  not  the  creator 
and  ruler  ^f  mankind,  but  their  judge, — ^a  judge  whose  approbation  is  already 
felt  in  the  conscience  of  the  good,  as  his  disapprobation  is  already  not  lesa 
felt,  in  the  gloomy  and  trembling  conscience  of  the  guilty. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  to  which  we  are  ledf 
from  those  traces  of  his  character  which  the  universe,  as  formed  by  him,  and 
especially  our  own  spiritual  frame,  which  is  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  tba 
universe,  exhibit.  The  most  interesting  of  all  inauiries  terminates  in  the  noosl 

E leasing  of  all  results.  Whatever  power  it  might  have  been  that  created  us, 
enevolent  or  cruel,  to  that  power  we  must  have  been  subject,  witliout  any 
means  of  shelter,  because  there  was  no  superior  sovereign  of  nature  who 
might  protect  and  avenge  us.  We  might  have  been  in  misery,  what  our  imagina- 
tion, after  bringing  together  all  the  forms  of  torture  which  the  oppressions  of  this 
earth  can  afford,  would  be  too  poor  of  images  to  represent.  Instead  of  a 
tyrant,  however,'  in  the  heavens,  we  discover  a  power  from  which  we  have 
no  need  to  fly  for  succour ;  since  whatever  might  be  the  kindness  to  which 
we  might  wish  to  fly,  it  would  be  a  kindness  less  than  that  from  which  we  fled, 
—a  kiudness  far  less  than  that,  which  created  for  us  this  glorious  abode,  and 
which  gave  us  the  means  of  rising,  with  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  from  all 
tliat  is  excellent  on  earth,  to  sublimer  and  happier  excellence  in  progressiva 
stages  of  immortality. 

In  this  view  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme 
B^ing  is  involved,  whatsis  commonly  termed  our  duty  to  God.  In  one  sense 
of  the  word,  indeed,  all  our  duties  are  duties  which  we  owe  to  him,  whe  haci 
endowed  us  with  every  gift  which  we  possess,  and  who  has  commended 
these  duties,  by  that  voice  of  conscience  which  speaks  in  every  breast.  But 
the  duties  to  which  I  now  allude,  are  those  which  have  their  divine  object 
more  immediately  in  view,  and  which  consider  him,  in  those  gracious  charac- 
ters, in  which  his  works  revealed  him  to  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  the  be- 
nevolence to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to  feel  pleasure  in  tracing  every  dis- 
play of  tliat  benevolence,  in  the  happiness  of  every  thing  that  lives, — and,  in 
all  that  we  value  most  in  ourselves,  to  rejoice  in  feeling  its  relation  to  thQ 
Goodness  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  in  expressing  our  dependence,  not 
as  if  the  expression  of  it  were  a  task  enjoined,  but  with  the  readiness  of 
love,  that  overflows  in  acknowledgments  of  kindness  received,  only  because 
it  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  kindness.  If  a  mere  eaithly  friend, 
whose  affection  we  have  delighted  to  share,  is  separated  from  us,  for  any 
length  of  time,  by  the  ocean  or  a  few  kingdoms  that  lie  between,  how  de- 
lightful to  us  is  every  memorial  of  his  former  presence.  Our  favourite  walks 
and  favourite  seats,  continue  still  to  be  favourite  walks  and  favourite  seats,  or 
rather  they  acquire  new  beauty,  in  the  thought  that  they  were  beautiful  to 
other  eyes  that  are  now  absent.  There  is  no  conversation  so  pleasing  to  us, 
as  diat  of  which  his  virtues  are  the  subject ;  and  even  the  rudest  sketch  of 
his  drawing,  or  the  verses  which  he  may  have  left  unfinished,  are  regarded 
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by  us  wkh  far  more  delightful  admiration,  than  paintings  and  poems,  which 
surpass  them  in  every  charm,  but  that  which  friendship  alone  could  give. 
We  not  merely  feel  all  this  affection  for  our  friend,  but  we  feel  too,  that  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  crime  against  friendship,  to  regard  with  indifference 
any  thing  which  related  to  him ;  and  if  this  be  a  crime  with  respect  to 
earthly  friendship,  it  is  surely  not  less  a  crime,  when  its  object  is  the  friend- 
ship that  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  happiness  which  we  have  felt.  To 
be  surrounded  with  the  divine  goodness,  and  yet  to  feel  no  joy  in  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  exhibition  of  it, — to  admire  any  works  rather  than 
those  of  God, — and  far  from  delighting  to  speak  or  think  of  his  moral  per- 
fections, to  give  our  thoughts  and  our  conversatk>n,  in  preference  to  the  vir- 
tues, or  still  more  gladly,  to  the  vices,  of  those  of  whom  the  name  is,  per- 
haps, almost  all  that  is  known  to  us, — ^this  is  to  fail,  with  respect  to  the  no- 
blest of  Beings,  in  a  duty,  which,  if  that  noblest  of  beings  could  divest  him- 
self of  his  perfections,  and  become,  with  far  less  kindness  to  us,  a  creature 
like  ourselvesj  we  then  should  blush  to  violate  to  our  mortal  benefactor. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  to  the  Deity,  is  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the  contem- 
plation of  his  perfections, — to  cultivate  our  devout  feelings,  as  the  happiest 
and  noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable, — and  to  ofier  that  wor- 
ship of  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  offering  that  can  be  made  by  man  to  his 
Creator.  '*  Primus  est  Deorum  cultus,  Deos  credere  ;  deinde  reddere  illis 
majestatem  suam,  reddere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  majestas  est : — scire 
illos  esse,  qui  president  mundo,  qui  universa  vi  sua  temperant,  qui  buroani 
generis  tutelara  gerunt,  interdum  curiosi  singulorum.  Hi  nee  dant  malum 
nee  babent ;  ceterum  castigant  quosdam,  et  coercent ;  et  irrogant  poenas,  et ' 
aliquando  specie  boni  puniunt.  Vis  Deos  propitiare.^  bonus  esto.  Satis 
illos  coluit  quisquis  imitatus  est;"*  Would  you  propidate  the  Gods  ?  Be 
good.  Whoever  has  imitated  them,  has  already  offered  to  them  the  most 
acceptable  worship. 

Next,  in  order  to  the  duties  of  veneration,  and  devout  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  is  tlie  duty  of  that  unrepining  submission  to  bis  will, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  belief  of  the  providential  goodness,  which 
the  lips,  indeed,  may  have  professed  to  believe,  but  the  lips  only.  If  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  give  ready  obedience  to  the  arrangements  which  an 
earthly  sovereign  makes,  for  the  security  and  general  happiness  of  bis  little 
state,  in  some  season  of  peril,  though  it  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  our 
personal  comforts, — to  quit,  perhaps,  our  peaceful  homes,  and  expose  our^ 
selves,  in  the  band  of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  . 
of  a  protracted  warfare,  that  is  foreign  to  aU  our  tranquil  habits,— or  to  send 
to  the  same  perilous  warfare,  those  whose  life  of  rising  virtues  is  the  only 
earthly  thing,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look,  for  the  happiness 
of  our  own  declining  years, — if  we  should  feel  it  guilt  and  disgrace  to  with* 
hold  the  offering,  when  the  happiness  of  a  single  state  is  the  object,  and  when 
he  who  requires  the  sacrifice  is  but  a  fallible  being  like  ourselves, — ^how 
much  greater  guilt  and  moral  disgrace  must  it  be,  to  hesitate  in  making  those 
sacrifices,  or  to  repine  when  they  are  made,  which  are  demanded  by  wisdom 
that  is  considered  by  us  to  be  incapable  of  error,  for  purposes  which,  as  our 
own  hearts  have  declared,  must  be  purposes  beneficial  to  mankind.  Shall 
the  warrior  rejoice  in  dymg  in  battle  for  his  country,  or  even  for  his  prince ! 

*  8tD«o.|;pi«.  Ep.  XCV. 
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and  shall  we  feel  do  joy  in  fioisbing  a  life  that  has  been  accordant  with  the 
Divine  will,  in  whatever  manner  the  same  Divine  will  may  require  it  of  us  ; 
or,  if  the  easy  offering  of  life  be  not  that  which  is  required,  in  bearing  a  little 
longer  for  the  whole  community  of  mankind,  any  of  those  evils,  which  we 
should  never  shrink  from  bearing,  for  that  small  portion  of  the  community 
which  our  country  comprehends  f  ^^  Shall  others  say,  O  beloved  city  of 
Cecrops,"  exclaims  Marcus  Aurelius, — and  shall  1  not  rather  say,  '*  O  be- 
loved city  of  our  God  1" 

These  views  of  the  Divinity, — the  habitual  love  of  his  perfections,  and 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  his  universal  providence,  are  not 
more  suitable  to  the  Divine  nature,  than  productive  of  delight  and  consola- 
tion to  him  who  entertains  them.  They  distinguish,  indeed,  the  virtuous 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  serenity  of  happiness,  as  much  as  in  the  purity 
of  heart,  from  which  that  delightful  serenity  is  derived. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs. — ^Wbere  they 

Behold  a  sun,  he  views  a  Deity  ; 

What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 

Titles  and  honours,  if  they  protre  bis  fate, 

He  lays  aside,  to  find  his  dignity  : 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud  ; 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  negtect 

Another*s  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  : 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  hearen, 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  iniurer  his  foe. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  Lis  virtue,  wounds  his  peace. 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone  ; 

And  his  alone  ujumphantly  to  think, 

His  true  exist  JRe  is  not  yet  begun.* 

The  true  existence  of  man  is,  indeed,  scarcely  begun  on  earth.  There 
is  an  immortality  awaiting  him, — and  all  which  is  most  worthy  of  being  priz* 
ed  in  the  short  period  of  his  mortal  life,  is  the  relation  which  it  may  have  to 
those  endless  ages  that  are  to  follow  it.  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  in  this  future  sute  of  continued  existence. 


LECTURE  XCVI. 


ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  finished  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
oSer  on  the  relation  which  man,  in  his  earthly  existence,  bears  to  that  great- 
est of  beings,  from  whom  every  thing  which  exists  has  derived  its  origin- 
We  found,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  abundant  proof  of  a  designing 
Power,  that  arranged  them  in  their  beautiful  regularity }  and,  in  the  happir 

*  Young's  Night  TboughU,  Nigbt  Eighty 
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ness  which  th«y  tdnd  to  produce,  a  proof  not  leis  stroag,  of  the  benemokmB 
which  has  arranged  them  for  purposes  so  gracious. 

Whea  w%  consider  the  relation  of  man  to  liis  Creator,  however,  do  vn 
consider  only  a  relation  that  terminates  with  the  few  years  of  our  mortal  life? 
When  every  thing  external  fades  upon  our  eye,  does  tlie  spirit  withio,  tim 
almost  gave  its  own  life  to  every  thing  external,  fade  likewise,— or  is  tbtre 
riot  soihething  over  which  the  accidents  that  injure  or  destroy  our  mortal 
frame  have  no  power, — that  continues  still  to  subsist,  in  the  dissolutioa  of  d 
our  bodily  elements,  and  that  would  continue  to  subsist,  though  not  die  bod? 
Only,  but  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  whole  system  of  external  thiacsi 
were  to  pass  into  new  forms  of  combination,  or  to  pNerisb,  as  if  tbey  hsd 
d6ver  been,  in  the  void  of  the  universe. 

There  t*  within  us  an  immortal  spirit.  We  die  to  those  around  us,  indeed, 
when  the  bodily  frame,  which  alone  is  the  instrument  of  commuoioD  vitk 
them)  ceases  to  be  an  instrument,  by  the  absence  of  the  mind  which  it  ober* 
ed.  But,  though  the  body  moulders  into  earth,  that  spirit  which  is  of  purer 
origin  returns  to  its  purer  source.  What  Lucretius  says  of  it  is  true,  io  t 
sense  far  nobler  than  diat  which  he  intended  : 

Cedit  item  retro  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

In  termm  ;  sed  quod  inissum  est  ex  letberis  oris, 

Id,  runus  cceli  fulgentia  templa  receptant.* 

That  we  do  not  die  wholly  is  a  belief  so  consolatory  to  our  self-impor- 
tance,-^to  which  annihilation  seems  more  than  a  mere  privation  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  rather  itself  a  positive  evil — that  our  hope  of  immortality  may 
be  supposed,  like  every  other  hope,  to  render  us  credulous  of  that  which  we 
are  eager  to  believe.  There  is  a  principle,  too,  which  I  pointed  out  to  yon, 
wiien  f  attempted  to  explain  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  love  of  glory,  asi 
mere  emotion,  that  may  aid  this  credulity — a  principle  by  which  the  very 
thought  of  our  name,  as  our  name,  at  the  most  distant  period,  seems  to  us 
to  involve  the  '  3ality  of  the  existence  of  those  very  feelings,  which  are  al 
that  seem  to  us,  in  our  conception,  to  constitute  ourselves.  To  think  of  any 
thing  as  ours  at  any  particular  period,  is,  as  I  then  explained  to  you,  to  fed 
as  if  we  were  truly  existing  at  that  particular  period  ;— because  it  is  to  have 
eombined  the  conception  of  the  particular  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  conception  of  that  self  which  is  known  to  us  by  some  conscious  feeling, 
—and  which,  as  conceived  by  us,  therefore,  must  always  carry  with  it  the 
notion  of  consciousness ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  illusion,  by  which,  in 
thinking  of  our  name,  or  of  other  objects  connected  with  usj  we  extend  into 
futurity  the  conception  of  our  consciousness,  though  it  might  not  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  belief  of  immortality,  must  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  strengthen 
the  belief,  if  once  existing.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  entering  on  an 
inquiry,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned,  to  divest  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  influence  of  our  wishes ;  and,  if  we  cannot  inquire  widi 
the  impartiality  of  absolute  indifference — to  inqtiire,  at  least,  with  the  cao- 
lion  of  those  who  know  their  own  partial  wishes ;  and,  knowing  these,  koo«r 
JD  what  manner  they  are  likely  to  be  influenced. 

The  change  which  death  produces,  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  changes 
which  we  can  witness,  even  though  we  should  not  believe  it  to  imply  the  di»> 
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solation  of  the  principle  that  fdi  ia  life,  and  thavghi.  It  is  at  least  to  our 
senses,  the  apparent  cessalioo  of  every  thought  and  feeling.  There  is  do 
bloom  on  die  cheek)-— «o  motion  in  the  limb,  no  lustre  in  the  eve.  Even 
these  are  but  the  slightest  changes.  Tiiere  is  no  voice  or  look  oi  reflection, 
^no  apparent  consciousness,— nothing  but  a  litde  quicker  tendency  to  de- 
cay, to  distinguish  him,  who,  but  a  few  moments  helbre,  was,  perhaps,  wise 
and  cheerfd,  and  acuve,  full  of  remembrances  and  hopes,— from  the  insen- 
sible statue  that  has  been  dug  from  the  quarry,  and  slowly  fashioned  into  the 
semblance  of  his  shape.  With  such  a  change  before  our  eyes,  it  is  unques- 
tionably allowabte  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether  any  thing  have  truly  survived 
this  change ;  or  whether  thought  and  feeling  have  not  ceased,  wholly,  by  the 
injury  of  that  mechanism,  in  connexion  with  which  aloaei  they  become  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  unquestk>nably  allowable,  as  I  have  said,  to  those  who  have  never 
made  tlie  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  the  nature  of  die  substance  which 
exhibits  these  phenomena,  objects  of  their  reflection  to  doubt  whether  all 
die  functions  oi  life  may  not  be  destroyed,  in  that  moment  which  destroyiS 
the  more  obvious  functions,  that  alone  come  under  the  survey  of  our  sens^. 
If  the  phenomena  of  diought  be  phenomena  that  consist  only  in  the  play  of 
certain  oi^nns,  the  destruction  of  those  organs  must  be  the  destrucuon  of  the 
thought  itself.  It  would,  tlien,  be  as  absurd  to  speak  of  the  condnuance  of 
consciousness,  when  there  are  no  conscious  organs,  as  to  speak  of  the  con- 
dnuance of  musical  vibradons,  without  a  single  elasdc  body. 

If  there  be  nothing,  then,  distinct  from  die  material  frame,  which  is  maqi- 
fesdy  subject  to  decay,  our  doubt  may  be  converted  into  certainty,  or  at 
least,  may  almost  hh  converted  into  certainty.  We  may  say  then,  diat  death 
which  destroys  the  organization,  destroys  the  capacity  of  feeling,  because  it 
destroys  that  in  which  feeling  consists.  The  elements  of  that  which  once 
thoughtf  may  subsist  in  a  different  form,  and  may,  perhaps,  even  at  some  re- 
mote period,  become  again  elements  of  a  similar  organization,  and  again  con- 
stitute propositions  or  passions,  as  they  before  constituted  some  truth  or  error, 
or  emodi>n  of  love  or  hate ;  but  they  must  meet  ngain,  by  some  new  arrange- 
ment, before  they  can  dius  become  feelings ;  and,  in  the  mean  dme,  they 
may  have  been  blown  about  by  the  winds,  or  become  a  part  of  these  very 
winds,  or  formed  elements  of  various  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as 
litde  sentient  as  the  other  insensible  elements  with  which  they  mingled,  in  aU 
the  play  of  chemical  compositions  and  decompositions. 

This  conclusion,  as  to  tlie  absolute  mortality  or  chemical  decomposition  of 
that  which  feels  and  thinks,  seems  irresistible,  if  our  reasonings  and  passions, 
and  whatever  forms  our  consciousness,  be  only  certain  particles  variously 
mingled,  and  variously  adhering  or  changing  their  place,  according  to  tlie 
new  play  of  chemical  affinities,  as  new  elements  may  be  added  to  disturb 
the  particles  of  thought,  or  certain  other  elements  subtracted  from  the  dunk- 
ing compound.  But  on  this  supposition  of  particles  of  thought^  the  whole 
force  of  the  conclusion,  from  die  change  in  decomposition,  of  the  otlier  bodily 
particles,  depends.  If  our  material  frame  be  not  thought  itself ^  but  only  that 
which  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  spiritual  principle  of  thought,  so  as  to  bo 
subservient  to  its  feelings  and  volitions,  and  to  perform  the  beautiful  functions 
of  life,  as  long  as  the  relation,  which  He  who  established  it  made  to  depend 
on  a  certain  state  of  the  corporeal  organs,  remains,*-it  is  as  little  reasonable 
to  conclude  from  the  decay  or  change  of  place  of  the  partidts  of  the  organs 
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essential  to  the  mere  state  of  relative  subsenriency,  that  the  spirit^  uoiled 
with  these  mere  organs,  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  would  be  to  conclude, 
that  the  musician  to  whom  we  have  often  listened  with  rtqpture,  hss  ceased 
to  exist,  when  the  strings  of  his  instrument  are  broken  or  torn  away.  It  no 
longer,  indeed,  pours  on  our  ear  the  same  delightful  melodies ;  but  the  skill 
which  poured  from  it  those  melodies,  has  not  perished  with  the  de^fatful 
sounds  themselves,  nor  with  the  instrument  that  was  the  organ  of  enchaot- 
ment.  The  enchanter  himself,  without  whom  the  instrument  would  hafe 
been  powerless,  exists,  still,  to  produce  sounds  as  delightful ;  and  in  die  in- 
tervals of  melody,  the  creative  spirit  from  which  the  melody  originally  flovr- 
ed,  can  delight  itself  with  remembered  or  imagined  airs,  which  exist  only  as 
remembered  or  imagined,  and  are  themselves,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  veiy 
spirit  which  conceives  them. 

It  is  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  thought,  then,  as  mere  matter^  or  a$ 
Momelhing  distinct  from  matter^  that  the  chief  force  of  the  aipiment  seems 
to  me  to  depend.  If  matter  be  all,-p-and  that  which  thinks  and  feeb,  decay 
like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  though  tlie  cause  of  immortality  may  eves 
then  not  be  absolutely  hopeless,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  many  difficulties 
not  easy  to  be  removed.  If  matter  be  not  all,— K>r  rather,  if  matter  faa?e 
nothing  in  common  with  thought,  but  be  absolutely  and  wiiolly  distinct  from 
the  thinking  principle,  the  decay  of  matter  cannot  be  considered  as  indica- 
tive  of  the  decay  of  mind,  unless  some  other  reason  can  be  shown  ibr  the 
mental  dissolution,  than  the  mere  external  decay  itself;  still  less  can  it  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  such  mental  decay,  if  every  notion  which  we  are 
led  to  form  of  the  mind,  imply  qiLalities  inconsistent  with  the  verj'  possibility 
of  such  a  change  of  decomposition,  as  the  body  exhibit^. 

The  great  inquiry  then  is,  whether  our  tlioughts  and  feelings  be  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  particles  of  matter — a  certain  number  of  parti- 
cles affected  in  a  certain  manner  in  that  which  we  term  an  organ,  forming 
half  a  hope, — a  different  number  of  particles  forming  half  a  fear ;  or  the 
quarters  and  halves  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  being  formed  not  merely  of  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  sentient  particles,  but  perhaps  too  of  particles  that  are 
themselves  in  their  absolute  nature,  or  in  their  specific  afiectioa  at  the  mo- 
ment, essentially  different. 

Ill  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  I 
abstained  from  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  of  the  materialists  and  imma- 
terialists,  or  at  least  made  only  very  slight  allusion  to  it, — because  the  analy- 
sis and  arrangement  of  the  mental  phenomena,  considered  simply  as  pheao- 
mena,  that  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order,  and  are  felt  to  bear  to 
each  odier  certain  relations,  are  independent  of  any  views  which  we  may  be 
led  to  form  of  the  nature  of  the  stibstame  itself  which  exhibits  these  various 
but  regular  phenomena  of  thought, — and  I  was  desirous  of  accustoming  you 
to  fix  your  attention  chiefly  on  those  simpler  and  more  productive  investiga- 
tions. But  though  the  materialist  and  immaterialist  may  unite,  in  the  re- 
sults of  their  analytical  inquiries  into  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought, 
and  though  they  may  form  similar  arrangements  of  those  phenomena,  sim- 
ple or  compound,  their  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  displays  these  phenomena,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimportant,  io  a 
question  which  relates  to  the  mere  permanence  of  the  substance  itself, — t 
permanence  which  is  to  be  admitted  or  rejected,  very  nearly,  according  as 
one  or  other  of  those  opinions,  is  itself  to  be  admitted  or  rejected. 
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Is  there  any  principle  of  thought  and  feeling,  then,  distinct  from  that  ex- 
tended, divisible  mass  which  we  term  the  corporeal  frame  f 

If  our  consciousness  were  to  be  trusted,  as  to  ihe  indivisibility  of  the  sen- 
tient principle,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make  any  inquiry  beyond  it. 
The  savage,  indeed,  in  the  lowest  form  of  savage  life,  who  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied witli  bodily  necessities,  to  think  of  himself  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  that  which  requires  food,  and  feels  pain  from  the  want  of  a  necessary 
supply  of  it,  or  as  that  which  is  capable  of  inflicting  or  receiving  a  deadly 
blow,  may  never  have  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  what  he  is,  and  may 
die,  without  having  ev^r  believed  or  disbelieved  in  a  state  of  after  existence. 
The  philosopher,  who  has  reflected  enough  to  discover  the  folly  of  half  the 
vulgar  creed,  which  is  far  from  being  the  most  diflicult  part  of  philosophy,—* 
but  who  has  not  reflected  and  discriminated  enough,  to  discover  the  truth  of 
the  other  half  of  a  system,  which  he  6nds  it  easier  to  condemn  as  a  whole, 
^et  which  may  be  true  in  part,  though  false  too  in  part, — may  leave  the  ex- 
istence of  an  immaterial  spirit,  to  be  believed  by  the  believers  of  witchcraft 
and  second-sight,— »and  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the  corporeal  procesi, 
of  which  he  is  able  to  trace  series  of  changes,  that  are  wholly  unknown  to 
ihe  vulgar,— -may  tliink  tliat  in  thus  trailing  series  of  motions  unobserved  by 
them,  he  is  detecting  the  principle  of  life  itself.  But  all  mankind,  the  mob, 
tlie  sage  inquirer,  the  very  sceptic  himself, — when  they  speak  or  think  of 
themtuvesy  feel  a  sort  of  unity,  in  which  there  are  no  parts, — \ht  unity  of  a 
sentient  being,  which  if  they  think  of  organs  at  all,  is  that  which  sees  in  thf^ 
eye,  bears  in  the  ear,  smells  in  the  nostrils,  itself  one  in  aZ/,— -and  not  merely 
sentient  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  term,  but  the  subject  of  various  other 
feelings  of  diflerent  classes, — ^remembrances,  comparisons,  hopes,  fears,  love, 
indignation.  The  verbal  proposition  may  never  have  been  formed  in  the 
mind^-it  is  one  being  which  has  been  the  subject  of  all  the  feelings  o/*/{^,— and 


merely  because  the  proposition  never  may  have  been  framed  in  words,  or 
clearly  developed,  the  muhitude  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  felt  the 
truth  itself.  Yet  if  we  were  to  ask  of  any  one,  however  little  accustomed  to 
philosophical  inquiries,  whether  he  was  the  same  thinking  being  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  he  would  smile  at  our  question ;  and 
would  not  smile  less,  if  we  were  to  speak  to  him  of  the  difference  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  joy,  and  half  a  joy  ;  or  of  the  many  co-existing  happinesses  in 
the  many  co-existing  atoms  that  form  the  happy  organ ;  the  simplicity 
and  sameness  of  the  thinking  principle,— of  that  principle  of  which  we 
speak  as  essentially  one,  whenever  we  use  the  word  i, — having  been  felt  by 
him  tacitly,  without  the  application  of  those  technical  terms,  the  employment 
of  which  might,  perhaps,  render  obscure  to  him,  what  had  no  obscurity  till 
it  was  darkened  with  language. 

What  am  T,  wheoce  produc'd,  and  for  v^bat  end  ? 

Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 

Am  I  the  abandon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance, 

Dropp'd  by  wild  atoms  in  diaorder'd  dance  ? 

Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wroaght, 

And  of  unthinking  substance  born  with  thought-— 

Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood, 

A  t>ranching  channel  with  a  mazy  flood  ?  v 

The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 

Dull  ana  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides, 

The  pipes,  througlr  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 

Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they ; 
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Tfati  frame,  eompacted  with  tffuiicendeat  flkiii, 
or  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will ; 
Nun'd  fmm  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes — 1  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
flew  matter  still  the  mould'rini^  mass  tnttaiDt ; 
The  mansion  chan^'d,  the  tenant  atill  remains  • 
And  from  the  fleetm^  stream  repaired  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 

Such  would  ht  our  belief  if  we  were  to  attend  to  our  consciousness  aloDe. 
k  would  tell  uSy  that  wiiat  we  term  /  is  not  many  but  one^ — ^tiiat  it  is  the 
same  being  which  hears  and  sees,  compares  and  remembers ;  anil  tliai  the 
very  notion  of  plurality  and  division  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
seli,  as  the  notions  of  existence  and  non-existence.  This  our  mere  conscious- 
ness would  tell  us.  But  does  not  reason,  in  this  case,  aid  rather  than  lessen 
tbe  force  of  this  unreflecting  belief.^ 

If  any  lover  of  paradoxes  were  to  assert,  that  fragrance  is  a  soond,-^ 
music  a  brilliant  colour,-^hope  or  resentment  a  sensation  of  touch,  be  surely 
CJOuM  not  expect  a  very  ready  assent  from  those  wl)om  he  addressed  ;  and 
yet,  void  of  proof  as  all  ihese  propositions  would  be,  and  oppo^te  to  our  ei- 
perience,  end,  therefore,  relatively  absurd^  they  would  imply  no  absolute 
absurdity.  The  same  great  Being  who  has  made  tlie  sensations  of  fragrance, 
end  eolour,  and  melody,  to  result  from  afieclions  of  certain  organs,  might 
have  made  them  to  arise  from  causes  reciprocally  different.  The  afiectioa 
of  the  organ  of  smell  might,  under  a  different  arrangement,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  sensation  whicli  we  now  ascribe  to  sound, — ^the  affection  61 
the  ear,  by  the  sensation  which  we  now  ascribe  to  fragrance, — and  the  pro- 
positions that  are  now  absurd,  relatively  to  our  present  arrangemeni,  would 
then  have  been  relatively  true.  The  assertor  of  materialisw^  however,  is 
die  assertor  of  a  doctrine  not  reldttvely  absurd  only,  but,  as  it  appears  to  roe, 
absolutely  absurd ; — a  docnrine  which  does  not  state  agreements  of  qualities, 
djf  which  (here  i$  M>  proofs,  bnt  agreements  of  qualities  which  are  absointely 
incompatible.  In  affirming  the  principle  of  thought  to  be  mmieriai,  he 
makes  an  affirmation  very  nearly  the  same  in  kmd,  or,  at  least,  as  contradic- 
tory, a^  if  he  were  to  pronounce  of  a  whole,  that  it  is  essentially  different 
from  its  constituent  parts,— or^  of  onej  that  it  is  seven  hundred  andjifty. 

So  much  of  die  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  tiie  materialist,  in  endea- 
vouring to  reconcife  with  his  system  the  simplicity  of  thought,  arises  from  the 
false  supposition  of  unity,  which  he  ascribes  to  ttie  thinking  oit;an,  as  if  it 
Were  one  substance,  because  he  has  given  one  name  to  a  multitude  of  sub- 
btliOces,-Mhat  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  inquiries 
which  engaged  us  in  a  very  early  part  of  the  course,  when  we  considered 
the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  and  especially  that  department  of  physi- 
cal science,  which  relates  to  objects  as  co-existing  in  space. 

We  then  found,  you  will  remember,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term 
a  body  as  if  it  were  one,  is  not  one  in  nature,  hut  one  only  in  relation  to  our 
inability  of  distinguishing  the  space,  or, — if  there  be  in  any  case  actual  contact, 
•—the  lines  of  contact  which  separate  tli^  corpuscles,  that  are,  on  account  of 
this  inability  of  perception,  which  is  relative  to  our  weak  organs,  included 
by  us  in  a  single  term,  with  an  imaginary  unity  which  ourselves  alone  have 
made ;  and  that  what  we  term  the  properties  of  the  mass,  are  the  proper- 
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ties  not  of  one  substance,  but  of  these  coexisting  atoms  which  are  in  them- 
selves, and  must  always  be,  substances  separate  'and  independent. 

Wiiat  the  materialist  may  be  pleased  to  term  tlie  organ  of  thovghti-^ 
whether  it  be  the  whole  brain  and  nerves,  or  only  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  corporeal  frame  which  he  may  elioose  to  consider  as  intelligent, 
—-is  not  one  then,  but  a  multitude  of  particles,  which  exist  near  to  each 
other,  indeed,  but  which  are  as  little  one,  as  if  tbey  existed  in  the  difierent 
planets  of  our  system,  or  in  the  planets  or  suns  of  different  systems.  The 
unity  which  we  give  to  tlie  or^an,  by  considering  its  separate  atoms  in  a  sin- 
gle glance,  is  a  unity  which  tt  does  not  possess  ;  and  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves,  therefore,  by  imagining,  that  we  have  discovered  a  unity  which 
may  correspond  witli  the  simplicity  of  our  feelings,  because  we  have  dis- 
covered a  number  of  independent  corpuscles,  to  the  multitude  of  which  we 
have  chosen  to  give  a  single  name.  An  organ  is  not  one  substance,  but 
many  substanqes.  If  joy  or  sorrow  be  an  affection  of  this  organ,  it  is  an  af- 
fection of  the  various  substances,  which,  though  distinct  in  their  own  exis- 
tence, we  comprehend  under  this  single  term.  If  the  affection,  therefore, 
be  common  to  the  whole  system  of  particles,  it  is  not  one  joy  or  sorrow,  but 
a  number  of  joys  and  sorrows,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  separate 
particles  tlius  afiected, — which,  if  matter  be  infinitely  divisible,  may  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  little  joys  and  sorrows,  that  have  no  other 
relation  to  each  other,  in  their  state  of  infinitesimal  division,  than  tlie  relations 
of  proximity,  by  which  tbey  mav  be  grouped  together  in  spheres  or  ctibes, 
or  other  solids,  regular  or  irregular,  of  pleasures  or  pains,— but  by  which  it- 
is  impossible  for  them  to  become  one  pleasure  or  pain,  more  than  any  par^ 
tide  of  insentient  matter  can  become  any  other  particle  of  insentient  matter, 
or  any  mass  of  such  matter  become  any  other  mass.  We  can  conceive  the 
particles  of  ti)e  moon  to  be  mingled  with  the  particles  of  our  earth,  and  to 
cohere  with  tl)em  in  actual  contact ;  but  the  number  of  particles  that  form 
the  moon,  cannot  become  the  very  particles  that  now  form  the  earth,  how- 
ever intimately  mingled.  Each  particle  has  still  its  own  independent  affec-^ 
tions,  and  these  affections  of  a  myriad  of  particles  are  still  only  the  affec- 
tions of  a  myriad  of  particles.  It  is  vain  to  say,  then,  in  the  hope  of  obviat* 
ing  this  irresistible  objection,  from  the  felt  unity  of  the  being  which  we  term 
self,  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  qualities  of  the  particles  as.  they 
exist  simply,  but  of  the  whole  congeries  of  particles  as  existing  in  one  beau^ 
tiful  piece  of  living  mechanism ;  for  this  is  only  to  repeat  the  very  difficulty 
itself,  and  to  assign  the  insuperable  difficuhy  as  a  deliverance  from  the  insu- 
perable difficulty.  The  whole  of  which  materialists  speak,  whetlier  they 
term  it  a  congeries, — an  organ, — or  a  system  of  organs,  is  truly  nothing  in 
itself.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere  word  invented  by  ourselves,— a  name 
which  we  give  to  a  plurality  of  co-exisdng  objects,  not  a  new  object, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  heap.  A  thousand  atoms,  near  to  each  otlier 
or  remote,  are  only  a  thousand  atoms,  near  or  remote ;  and  are  precisely 
the  same  atoms,  whh  precisely  the  same  qualities,  whetlier  we  consider  tliem 
singly,  or  divide  them,  in  our  conception,  by  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  or  give 
to  the  whole  one  comprehensive  name,  as  if  a  thousand  were  but  a  greater 
unit.  There  is  no  principle  of  imity  in  them:  it  is  the  mind  considering 
them,  tliat  gives  to  them  all  the  unity  which  they  have,  or  can  have. 

In  considering  the  result  of  a  combination  of  parts,  we  are  too  apt  to  con* 
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foiind  the  multitude  of  separate  effects,  with  that  single  great  result,  to  which 
we  give  a  particular  name.  Thus,  melody  is  the  result  of  a  few  impuhesv 
which  a  bow  gives  to  the  strings  of  a  violin ;  and  we  consider  this  melody  as 
one  effect,  when  in  truth  it  is  one  only  as  a  feeling  of  our  mind,  that  is  simple 
and  indivisible,  not  as  a  state  of  compound  and  divisible  matter.  All  that 
is  not  mentalj  is  a  multitude  of  effects — a  multitude  of  particles  of  the  sound- 
ing body,  of  the  interposed  air,  of  the  vibratory  organ,  alternately  approach- 
ing and  receding.  A  multitude  of  tliose  was  necessary,  indeed,  to  produce 
in  tlie  mind,  by  their  concurring  influence,  the  musical  delight.  But  each 
corpuscular  effect  may  be  distinguished,  in  our  conception  at  least,  from 
every  other  effect  that  co-exists  with  it.  In  die  instrument — the  air — the  or- 
gan— the  particles  are  all  separate  and  independent.  The  material  pheno- 
menon is  truly,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  wholly  material,  a  multitude  of 
phenomena, — ^the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  states  of  a  multitude  of 
particles,  of  the  musical  instrument — ^the  elastic  medium — ^the  organ  of  sense 
-  *the  brain,  without  any  unity  whatever.  The  properties  of  tlie  conexisdng 
atoms,  in  this  great  whole,  are  the  properties  of  the  parts ;  and,  if  the  quali- 
ties, states,  or  affections  of  the  partSy  were  laid  out  of  estimation,  nothing 
would  remain  to  be  estimated  as  a  quality,  state,  or  aflnscdon  of  tfae 
whole. 

The  distinction  which  I  have  now  made,  is  one  with  which  it  seems  to  roe 
peculiarly  important,  that  your  minds  should  be  fully  impressed  ;  because  it 
IS  to  indistinct  analogies  of  this  sort,  that  the  materialist,  when  he  has  no  other 
retreat,  is  accustomed  to  fly  for  shelter.  The  very  analogy  of  melody  to 
which  I  have  now  alluded,  is  a  favourite  example.  It  is  one  effect,  though 
resulting  from  the  state  of  a  number  of  particles ;  and  if  music  flow  from  a 
material  organ,  it  is  said,  why  may  not  thought.'^  If,  indeed,  what  alone  is  pro- 
perly termed  music,  the  sensation  or  series  of  sensations  that  follow  certain 
affections  of  the  sensorial  organ — that  wliich  is  felt  at  every  moment,  as  one 
and  indivisible — were  itself  one  orgagic  result,  a  state  of  tlie  divisible  organ 
and  not  of  a  substance  that  is  by  nature  indivisible, — then^  indeed,  every 
thought  might  likewise  be  material.  But  in  asserting  tliis,  the  materialist 
begs  the  very  point  in  question,  assuming  without  proof,  what  be  yet  pro- 
fesses to  attempt  to  prove.  It  is  evident,  as  we  have  seen,  that  what  akuie 
is  one  in  all  that  multitude  of  effects  from  which  melody  results,  the  musical 
delight  itself,  is  not  the  state  of  the  musical  instrument,  nor  of  the  vibratine  air 
—and  as  little  is  it  proved  to  be  a  state  of  any  number  of  particles  ot  the 
brain.  It  is  one  result,  indeed,  but  it  is  one,  only  because  it  is  an  aff^tioo 
of  that,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  simple  ;  and  till  we  arrive  at  the  sentient 
principle  itself,  there  is  no  unity  whatever,  but  a  multitude  of  states  of  a 
multitude  of  vibrating  particles.  When  the  materialist,  then,  adduces  tbb  or 
any  other  example  of  resulting  unity,  as  illustrative  of  organic  thought,  all  which 
^ou  will  find  to  be  necessary,  is  simply  to  consider  what  it  is  which  is  truly  one, 
m  the  result  that  is  adduced  as  one,  and  you  will  find  in  every  instance,  that 
the  point  in  dispute  has  been  jlaken  for  granted  in  the  example  adduced  lo 
prove  it — that  there  is  no  real  unity  in  all  the  material  part  of  the  process, 
and  that  the  unity  asserted  is  truly  a  mental  unity — ^the  unity  of  a  mental 
feeling,  or  the  unity  of  a  mere  name,  for  expressing  briefly  the  many  co- 
existing states  of  many  separate  and  independent  particles,  which  we  have 
chosen  to  denominate  a  single  mass. 

In  die  Letter  of  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  to  Martinus  ScribleruSy  of 
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which  I  before  read  to  you  a  part,  the  argument  of  those  who  consider 
thought  as  a  quality  of  many  particles^  is  stated  ludicrously  indeed,  but  with 
as  much  real  force  as  in  the  reasoning  of  which  it  is  a  parody. 

'^  To  the  learned  Inquisitor  into  Nature,  Martinus  Scriblerus ;  the  Society 
of  Freethinkers,  greeting. 

"  Grecian  Coffee-Houtey  May  7. 

"  It  is  with  unspeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of  your  inquisitive  genius,  and 
we  think  it  great  pitv  that  it  should  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  looking 
after  that  theological  nonentity,  commonly  called  the  Sotd :  since  after  all 
your  inquiries,  it  will  appear  you  have  lost  your  labour  in  seeking  the  resi- 
dence of  such  a  chimera,  that  never  hacf  being  but  in  the  brains  of  some 
dreaming  philosophers.  Is  it  not  Demonstration  to  a  person  of  your  sense, 
that,  since  you  cannot  find  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  f  In  order  to  set  so 
hopeful  a  genius  right  in  this  matter,  we  have  sent  you  an  answer  to  the  ill 
grounded  sophisms  of  those  crack-brained  fellows,  and  likewise  an  easy 
mechanical  explication  of  Perception  or  Thinking. 

^'  One  of  tlieir  chief  arguments  is,  that  Self-coniciousnesi  cannot  inhere 
in  any  system  of  matter,  because  all  matter  is  made  up  of  several  distinct 
beings,  which  never  can  make  up  one  individual  thinking  being. 

''This  is  easily  answered  by  a  familiar  instance.  In  every  Jack  there  is 
a  meat-roasting  quality,  which  neither  resides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight, 
nor  in  any  particular  wheel  of  the  jack,  but  is  the  result  of  the  whole  com- 
position ;  so,  in  an  animal,  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a  real  Quality  inhe- 
rent in  one  being,  (any  more  than  meat-roasting  in  a  jack,)  but  the  resuh  of 
several  modes  or  qualities  in  the  same  subject.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels, 
the  chain,  the  weight,  the  cords,  &c.  make  one  jack,  so  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  make  one  animal.  As  perception,  or  consciousness,  is 
said  to  be  inherent  in  this  animal,  so  is  meat-roasting  said  to  be  inherent  ia 
the  jack.  As  sensation,  reasoning,  volition,  memory,  &c.  are  the  several 
modes  of  thinking,  so  roasting  of  beef,  roasting  of  mutton,  roasting  of  pul- 
lets, geese,  turkeys,  be.  are  the  several  modes  of  meat-roasting.  And  as 
the  general  quality  of  meat-roasting,  with  its  several  modifications  as  to  beef, 
mutton,  pullets,  &c.  does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  jack,  so  neither 
does  consciousness,  with  its  several  modes  of  sensation,  intellection,  volition, 
&c.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  result  from  the  mechanical  composition  of  the 
whole  animal. 

*' Just  so,  the  quality  or  disposition  of  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes,  with  the  seve- 
ral modifications  of  this  tune-playing  quality  in  playing  of  preludes,  sara- 
bands, jigs,  and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  instrument,  as  the 
thought  or  the  imagination  is  in  the  mind  of  the  person  that  composes 
them." 

"  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists,  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  glands, 
that  separate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal  spirits ;  that  a  gland 
is  notbmg  but  a  canal  of  a  great  length,  variously  intorted  and  wouhd  up  to- 
gether. From  the  arietation  and  motion  of  the  spirits  in  those  canals;  pro- 
ceed all  the  different  sorts  of  thoughts." 

"  We  are  so  much  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  our  hypothesis,  that  we 
have  employed  one  of  our  members,  a  great  virtuoso  at  Nuremberg,  to  make 
a  sort  of  an  hydraulic  engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor,  resembling  blood 
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is  driven  through  ebstic  channels  resembling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force 
of  an  embolus  like  tl)e  heart,  and  wrought  by  a  pneumalic  macbine  of  the 
nature  of  the  lungs,  with  ropes,  and  puilies,  like  the  nerves,  tendoos,  and 
muscles ; — and  we  are  persuaded  that  this  our  artificial  man  will  not  only 
\!iralk,  and  speak,  and  perform  most  of  the  outward  actions  of  the  aoioial  life, 
but  (being  wound  up  once  a  week)  will  perhaps  reason  as  well  as  most  of 
your  country  parsons."* 

If,  instead  of  asseHing  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  afiection  of  manj 
particles,  in  which  case  it  must  evidently  partake  the  divisibility  of  the  organ 
Itself,  and  be  not  one  but  innumerable  separate  feelings, — the  inateriaiist  as- 
sert it  to  be  tlie  afiection  of  a  single  particle^  a  monade, — ^he  rotist  reffoem- 
ber  that,  if  what  he  chooses  to  term  a  single  particle,  be  a  particle  of  matUfy 
it  too  must  still  admit  of  division,— -it  must  have  a  top  and  a  bottom,  a  right 
qide  and  a  left, — it  must,  as  is  demonstrable  in  geometry,  admit  of  being  cut 
in  difierent  points,  by  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines ;  and  all  the  difficulty 
of  die  composition  of  tliought,  therefore,  remains  precisely  as  before.  If 
it  be  supposed  so  completely  divested  of  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  as  not 
to  be  extended,  nor  consequently  divisible,  it  is  tlien  mind  which  is  asserted 
under  another  name,  and  every  thing  which  is  at  all  important  in  the  contro- 
versy is  conceded ;  since  all  which  can  philosophically  be  meant  by  tlie  im- 
materialist,  when  the  existence  of  mind  is  asserted  by  him,  is  the  existence 
of  an  indivisible  subject  of  all  tliose  afiections  which  constitute  tbe  variety 
of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  if  the  materialist  be  unwilling  lo  admit 
tlie  word  mmd^  in  allowing  the  reality  of  a  simple  unextended,  and,  cons^ 
quently,  indivisible  subject  of  our  various  feelings,  he  may  be  allowed  any 
other  word  which  may  appear  to  him  preferable ;  even  the  word  atom  or 
parlichy  if  he  choose  still  to  retain  it.  out  he  must  admit,  at  least,  that 
in  this  case,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  evidence,  from  tbe 
analogy  of  this  veiy  bodily  dissolution  itself,  of  the  destruction  of  any  sucb 
tmple  particle^  as  that  which  he  finds  to  be  necessary  for  the  explaoation  of 
tlie  phenomena  of  thought. 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  the  materialist  may  profess  to  eoosider 
thought  as  material^  it  is  equally  evident,  that  his  system  is  irrecondlea* 
ble  with  our  very  notion  of  thought.  In  saying,  that  it  is  material^  be 
says  nothing,  unless  he  mean  that  it  has  those  properties  which  we  regard  as 
essential  to  matter ;  for,  without  this  belief,  he  might  as  well  predicate  of  it 
any  barbarous  term  that  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  or  rather  might  predicate 
of  it,  such  a  barbarous  term  with  more  philosophic  accuracy ;  since,  in  the  one 
ease,  we  should  merely  not  know  what  was  asserted,  in  the  other  case,  we 
should  conceive  erroneously,  that  properties  were  affirmed  of  the  principle 
of  thought,  which  were  not  intended  to  be  affirmed  of  it.  Matter  is  tliat 
which  resists  compression^  and  is  divisible.  Mind  is  tliat  which  feels,  re- 
members, compares,  desires.  In  saying  of  mind  that  it  is  matter  then,  we 
must  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  the  principle  which  tbioks  is  hard 
and  divisible^ — and  that  it  will  be  not  more  absurd,  to  speak  of  the  tweDtieth 
part  of  an  affirmation,  or  the  quarter  of  a  hope,— of  the  top  of  a  remem- 
brance, and  the  Nortli  and  East  corners  of  a  comparison,  than  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  pound,  or  of  the  difierent  points  of  the  compass,  in  refereoce  to 
any  part  of  the  globe  of  which  we  may  be  speaking.  The  true  answer  to 
the  statement  of  the  materialist, — the  answer  which  we  feel  in  our  Aeorts,  on  the 
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very  expression  of  the  plurality  and  divisibilUy  offeeUng, — ^is,  that  it  assumes 
what,  far  from  admitting,  we  cannot  even  understand ;  and  that,  with  eveiy 
effi)rt  of  attention,  which  we  can  give  to  our  mental  analysis,  we  are  as  inca- 
pable of  forming  any  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  quarter  of  a  doubt, 
or  the  half  of  a  belief,  as  of  forming  to  ourselves  an  image  of  ft  circle  witliout 
a  cenural  point,  or  of  a  square  without  a  single  angle. 

With  respect  to  this  pontibie  geometry  i>J  ^ensatiofu,  as  divisible  into  parts, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  too  great  caution  of  Mn  Locke^  by  giving  the 
sanction  of  his  eminent  Dame  lo  the  possibility,  at  least  of  the  cuperaddition 
of  thought  as  a  mere  quality^  to  a  system  of  particles^ — ^which  as  a  number 
of  particles  liave  no  thought,  and  yet  have  as  a  wliole,  wirat  tliey  have  not  as 
parts  of  tliat  whole, — has  tended,  in  a  great  degree,  to  shelter  the  manifest 
inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  materialist.     He  was  unwilling  to  limit 
the  divine  power ;  and  from  the  obscurity  of  our  notion  of  the  connexion  of 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  in  any  manner,  with  the  changes  induced  in  the  bodily 
frame,  he  conceived  that  the  annexation  of  tliought  to  the  feysvem  of  particles 
itself  would  be  but  a^ght  addition  to  difficulties,  that  must  at  any  rate  be 
admitted.     He  forgot,  however,  that  a  system  of  particles  is  but  a  name  for 
the  separate  particles  which  alone  have  any  real  existence  in  nature,^ — that 
tlie  affirmation  of  what  is  contradictory,  like  plurality  and  unity,  simf)liciiy 
and  complexity,  is  very  different  from  the  mere  admission  of  ignorance;  and 
that,  tliough  we  may  not  know  any  reason,  for  which  the  Deity  has  been 
pleased,  at  least  during  our  mortal  state,  to  render  9enaatitmi  of  our  mind  de* 
pendent  on  affeciion$  of  our  nervous  system^  there  is  no  more  absurdity  in 
the  affirmation  of  such  a  dependence,  tlian  in  the  assertion  of  any  other  phy*> 
sical  connexion  of  events,— of  material  phenomena  witli  material  phenomena^ 
or  of  mental  phenomena  with  other  phenomena  of  mind.  If  the  presence  of  the 
moon,  at  the  itmnense  distance  of  its  orbit,  can  affect  the  tendencies  of  the  pani- 
cles of  water  in  our  ocean,  it  may  be  supposed  whh  equal  readiness,  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  state  of  any  other  existing  substance,  whether  divisible  into 
parts,  that  is  to  say  material  or  indivisible,  that  is  to  say^  mind.     But  when 
thought  is  affirmed  to  be  a  qualitv  of  a  system  of  particles,  or  to  be  one  re- 
sult of  many  co-existing  states  of  particles,  which  separately  are  not  thought^ 
— something  more  is  affirmed,  than  that,  of  which  we  are  merely  ignorant  of 
the  reason.     A  who'e  is  said  to  be  different  from  all  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent parts  of  a  whole  :  this  is  one  absurdity ;  and  that  which  is  felt  by  us, 
as  in  its  very  nature,  simple  and  indivisible,  is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  form  of 
that  which  is,  Ly  its  very  nature,  infinitely  divisible.     It  is  no  daring  limitation 
of  the  divine  power  to  suppose,  that  even  tlie  Omnipotent  himself  cannot 
confound  the  mathematical  properties  of  squares  and  hexagons :  and  it  would 
be  no  act  of  irreverence  to  his  power,  though  it  were  ca|)able  of  doing  every 
thing  which  is  not  contradictory,  to  suppose,  that  he  cannot  give  to  a  system 
of  organs  a  quality  wholly  distinct  from  the  qualities  of  all  the  separate  parts; 
since  the  organ  itself  is  only  a  name  which  we  give  to  those  parts,  that  are 
all  which  truly  exist  as  the  organ,  and   have  all  an  existence,  and  qualities 
that  are  at  every  moment  independent  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  every 
other  atom,  near  or  remote. 

Our  sensations  we  know  directly, — matter  we  know  indirectly,  if  we  ran 
be  said  to  know  its  nature  at  all — as  the  catue  of  our  setisaiions.  It  is  that 
which,  in  ceilain  circumstances,  affects  us  in  a  certain  manner.  When 
we  have  said  thb,  we  liave  said  all  that  can  be  considered  as  truly  known 
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by  us  wilb  respect  to  it ;  and  in  saying  this,  it  is  to  our  own  feelings  that  the 
reference  is  made.  Of  the  two  systems,  tlierefore, — the  system  which  re- 
jects all  matter,  and  the  system  which  rejects  all  mind — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion which  is  ttie  more  philosophic.  The  materialist  must  take  for  granted  every 
feeling,  for  which  the  follower  of  Berkeley  contends ;  he  must  admit,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  the  absolute  nature  of  matter ;  and  that  all  which 
we  can  know  of  it  is  relative  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  beings,  capable  of  being 
affected  by  external  ol^ects ;-— that  our  sensations  are  known  to  us  directly, 
— ^the  causes  of  our  sensations  only  indirectly  ; — and  his  system,  therefore, 
even  though  we  omit  every  other  objection,  may  be  reduced  to  this  aingle 
propo5ition,*-that  our  fedifigs  which  we  knoto^  ai*e  the  same  in  nature  with 
that,  of  which  the  absolute  nature,  as  it  exists  independently  of  our  feelings, 
is  and  must  always  be  completely  unknown  to  us. 

From  all  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  a  very  logical  deduction,  that  our  feelings  are  states  of  something  which 
is  one  and  simple,  and  not  of  a  plurality  of  substances,  near  or  remote ; — 
that  the  priocipLeL  of  tliought,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  divisible 
into  parts ;  and  that  hence,  though  it  may  be  anniliilated,  as  every  tiling 
which  exists  may  be  annihilated,  by  the  will  of  Him  who  can  destroy  as  be 
could  create,  it  does  not  admit  of  that  decay  of  which  the  body  admits,*-^ 
decay  that  is  relative  to  tlie  frame  only,  not  to  the  elements  that  com- 
pose it. 

When  the  body  seems  to  us  to  perish,  we  know  that  it  does  not  truly  perish 
-^that  every  thing  which  existed  in  the  decaying  frame,  continues  to  exist 
entire,  as  it  existed  before ;  and  that  the  only  change  which  takes  place,  is 
a  change  of  apposUian  or  proximity.  From  the  6rst  moment  at  which  the 
eartl)  arose,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  a  single  atom  has 
perish^.  All  that  was  is:  and  if  nothing  has  perished  in  tlie  material  uni- 
verse ; — if,  even  in  that  bodily  dissolution,  which  alone  gave  occasion  to  the 
belief  of  our  mortality  as  sentient  beings,  there  is  not  the  loss  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  particle  of  the  dissolving  frame, — ^the  argument  of  analogy, 
far  from  leading  us  to  suppose  tlie  destruction  of  that  spiritual  being  which 
animated  the  frame,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  t>,  too,  exists, as  it  before 
existed ;  and  that  it  has  only  changed  its  relation  to  the  particles  of  our  mate- 
rial organs,  as  these  particles  still  subsisting,  have  changed  the  relation  which 
they  mutually  bore.  As  the  dust  has  only  returned  to  the  earth  from  which 
it  came,  it  is  surely  a  reasonable  inference  from  analogy  to  suppose,  that  the 
spirit  may  have  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Non  teooB  ac  quondam,  tenebrie  et  carcere  mpto 
ImmitiB  cavesi  volucrum,  regina  repente 
Dat  plaasam  cgbIo  inffentem,  nubesquc  repente 
Linqait,  et  adverio  de%it  lumtna  Phcebo 
Seqiie  auras  intra  liquidas,  et  nublla  condit.* 

The  belief  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  thus 
destroys  the  only  analogy,  on  which  the  supposition  of  the  limitatbo  of  its 
existence  to  the  period  of  our  mortal  life  could  be  founded.  It  renders  it 
necessary  for  those  who  would  contend  that  we  are  spiritually  mortal,  to  pro- 
duce some  positive  evidence  of  a  departure,  in  the  single  case  of  the  mind, 
from  the  whole  analogies  of  the  economy  of  nature  ;  and  it  renders  doubly 
strong  all  the  moral  arguments  which  can  be  urged  for  its  own  independent 
immortality* 

*  Heintil,  De  Contempttt  Mortis,  Lib.  L 
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ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiry,  to  which  I  directed  your  attention  in  my  last 
Lecture,  was  that  which  relates  to  our  prospect  of  immortality. 

The  appearances,  which  deatti  exhibits,  seem,  when  we  first  consider  them, 
to  mark  so  strongly  the  termination  of  every  feeling  which  connected  us  with 
the  once  living  object,  that  the  continuance  of  these  feelings,  when  every 
external  trace  of  them  is  lost,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  viewed  with  dis- 
belief by  some,  and  with  doubt  by  many.  During  their  life,  our  direct  com- 
munication with  those  who  lived  around  us,  was  carried  on  by  the  interven- 
tion of  bodily  organs, — ^in  thinking  of  theif  very  feelmgs,  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  this  bodily  interventk)n,  in  what  tliey  looked,  or  said, 
or  did :  and  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  laws  of  association,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  when  they  can  no  longer  look,  or  speak,  or 
act,  the  kindness  which  before  could  not  exist  without  these  corporeal  ex- 
pressions of  it,  shouTd  be  regarded  as  no  longer  existing, — at  least  should  be 
so  regarded  by  those,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  any  very  nice  analyses  of 
complicated  processes,  or  complex  phenomena. 

Whatever  other  effects  death  may  have,  it  is  at  least  evident,  that,  when 
it  has  taken  place,  the  bodily  organs  moulder  away,  by  the  influence  of  a 
decomposition  more  or  less  rapid.  What  was  once  to  our  eyes  a  human 
being,  is  a  human  being  no  more ;  and,  when  the  organization  is  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  every  feeling  and  thought, — if  stcUes  of  mere  organs — must  be 
also  as  if  they  had  never  been.  The  most  interesting  of  all  questions,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  our  hopes  of  immortality,  is  whether  thought  be  a  state 
of  the  mere  organs,  which  decay  thus  evidendy  before  our  very  eyes,— or 
a  state  of  something,  which  our  senses,  that  are  confined  to  the  mere  organs, 
cannot  reach, — of  something,  which,  as  it  is  beyond  th^  reach  of  our  senses, 
many  therefore  subsist  as  well,  when  every  thing  which  comes  under  our 
senses  exists  in  any  one  state,  as  in  any  other  state. 

With  the  examination  of  this  point,  my  last  Lecture  was  almost  wholly 
occupied ;  and  the  arguments,  which  I  then  offered,  seemed  to  me  to  show 
decisively,  that  our  sensations^  thoughts^  desires^  are  not  particles  of  matter^ 
existing  in  any  number,  or  any  form  of  mere  Juxtaposition, — ^that  the  sen- 
tient and  thinking  principle,  in  short,  is  essentially  one, — not  extended  and 
dimsibh^-'-hul  incapable  by  its  very  nature  of  any  stAdivision  into  integral 
parts,  and  known  to  us  only  as  the  subject  of  our  consciousness^  in  all  the 
variety  of  successive  feelings,  which  we  comprehended  under  that  single  name. 

When  we  have  learned  clearly  to  distinguish  the  organization  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought,  the  mere  charge  of  place  of  the  particles  of  the  organic 
frame,  which  is  all  that  constitutes  death  relatively  to  the  body,  no  longer 
seems  to  imply  the  dissolution  of  the  principle  of  thought  itself, — ^which  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  organic  frame,  and,  by  its  very  nature,  incapa- 
ble of  that  species  of  change,  which  the  body  exhibits  ;  since  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  what  is  not  composed  of  parts,  cannot  by  any  accident  be  sepa- 
rated into  parts. 
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To  the  miad  which  considers  it  in  this  view  then,  death  presents  tai  as- 
pect altogether  different.     Instead  of  the  presumption^  which  the  decaying 
body  seemed  to    afibrd,  of   the  cessation  of  every   function  of  life,   tie 
vary  decay  of  the  body  affi)rds  analc^ies,  that  seem  to  indicate  the  continued 
existence  ol  the  thinking  principle  ;  since  tiiat  which  we  term  decay,  is  itself 
only  another  name  of  cot^tiid  exit iencet— of  existence,  as  truly  continued 
in  every  thing  which  existed  before,  as  if  the  change  of  mere  position,  wliich 
alone  we  term  decay^  had  not  taken  place.    The  body,  tliough  it  may  seem  to 
denote  a  single  substance,  is  but  a  single  word  invented  by  us  to  express  manj 
co-existing  substances :  every  atom  of  it  exists  after  deatli,  as  it  existed  be* 
fore  death ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  very  strange  error  in  logic,  to  infer, 
from  the  continuance  of  every  thing  that  existed  in  the  body,  the  destructioo 
of  that  which,  by  its  own  nature,  seemed  as  little  mortal  as  any  of  the  atoms 
which  have  not  ceased  to  exist,— and  to  infer  tliis  annihilation  of  mind,  not 
merely  without  any  direct  proof  of  the  annihilation,  but  without  a  single 
proof  of  destruction  of  any  thing  else,  since  the  universe   was   formed. 
Death  is  a  process  in  which  every  thing  corporeal  continues  to  exist ;  there- 
fore, all  that  is  mental  ceases  to  exist.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  a 
link  of  any  sort,  that  might  be  supposed  to  connect  the  two  propositions  of 
so  very  strange  aa  enthymeme. 

The  poenbility  of  such  annihilation  of  die  mind,  no  one,  who  admits  the 
corresponding  power  of  creation,  will  deny,  if  the  Deity  have  given  any  in- 
timation, tacit  or  expressed,  that  may  lead  us  to  believe  his  intenuon  of  de- 
stroying the  spirit,  wliile  be  saves  every  element  of  the  body.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  it  be  possible  for  Him,  who  created  the  mind,  to  annihi- 
late it ;  it  is  whether  we  have  reason  to  believe  such  annihilation  truly  to  take 
place?  and  of  this  some  better  proof  must  be  o&red,  tlian  the  continuance, 
even  amid  apparent  dissolution,  of  all  that  truly  constituted  the  body,^-eireiy 
atom  of  which  it  was,  witliout  all  question,  equally  possible  for  Divine  power 
to  destroy.  We  surely  have  not  proved,  that  the  whole  frame  of  suns  and 
planets  will  perish  to-morrow^  nor  even  given  the  slightest  reason  to  suqpect 
the  prabability  of  this  event,  because  we  may  have  shown  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  Deity  may,  if  such  be  his  will,  reduce  to-morrow,  or  at  this  very 
moment,  the  whole  universe  to  nothing. 

The  very  decay  of  the  body,  then,  as  I  have  said,  bears  testimony  not  to 
the  destructnn,  buft  to  tlie  continuance  of  the  undying  spirit,  if  the  principle 
of  thoueht  be  truly  different  from  the  material  frame.  The  mind  ts  a  Ab^ 
stance^  eUstinct  from  the  bodily  organ^  simple^  and  incapable  of  addition  or 
subtradionr-^Jyoihing  which  we  are  capable  of  observing  in  the  vniverse^  has 
ceased  to  exist  since  the  universe  began; — these  two  proposhions  as  far  as 
analog  can  have  weight* — ^and  since  the  mind  of  any  one  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing directly  known  to  us  as  an  object,  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  bodily  appear- 
ances alone,  that  can  have  any  weight, — these  two  propositions,  instead  of 
kading  by  inference  to  the  proposition.  The  mind,  which  existed  as  a  sub- 
stance before  death,  ceases  wholly  to  exist  after  death,  lead  rather,  as  far  as 
the  mere  analogy  can  have  influence,  to  the  opposite  proposition.  Tlie  mind 
does  not  perish  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  In  judging:  according  to  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  it  is  on  the  immateriaiism  of  the  thinking  principle,  that 
I  consider  the  belief  of  its  immortality  to  be  most  reasonably  founded  ;  since 
the  distinct  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance,  if  that  be  admitted,  renders  it 
bcumbent  on  the  assertor  of  the  mortality  of  the  spirit  to  assign  some  reason. 
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which  fiii»7  have  led  4be  only  Bein^y  who  has  the  power  of  anDibihlioD,  to 
exert  his  power  in  annihilating  the  mind  which  he  is, said  in  that  case  to  have 
created,  only  for  a  few  years  of  life.  If,  iberefore,  but  for  some  direct 
divine  volition,  the  spiritual  substance  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose^ 
would  continue  to  subsist  aS  every  thing  else  continues  to  subsist, — the  only 
remaining  question,  in  such  a  case,  is  whether,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  tlie  Deity,  as  displayed  in  his  works, — especially  in  the  mind 
itself, — ^we  have  reason  to  infer,  with  respect  to  the  mind,  this  peculiar  will 
to  annihilate  it,-«-withoat  which,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  tba 
only  existing  thing,  that  is  every  moment  perishing  in  soose  individual  of  our 
kind.  The  likelihood  of  such  a  purpose  in  the  divinity,  may  be  inferred,  if 
it  can  be  at  all  inferred,  in  two  ways, — from  the  nature  of  the  created  mind 
itself,  as  exhibiting  qualities  which  seem  to  mark  it  as  peculiarly  formed  for 
limited  existence, — and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  as  displaying  to 
us  in  bis  works,  indications  of  such  a  character,  as  of  itself  might  lead  us  to 
infer  such  a  peculiar  intention. 

That,  in  the  nature  of  the  simple  indivisible  mind  itself^  there  is  nothing 
which  marks  it,  as  essentially  more  perishable,  than  the  corpuscles  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  masses,  when  many  of  them  are  in  close  juxtaposition, 
but  which  are  themselves  the  same,  whether  near  or  remote,-— than  the  un* 
perishing  atoms  of  the  leaf,  that  continues  still  entire  in  every  element,  while 
It  seems  to  wither  before  us,  or  of  the  vapour,  in  which  all  that  truly  existed 
exists  as  before,  while  it  is  only  to  our  eyes  that  it  seems  to  vanish  into  no* 
thing,  I  need  not  use  any  arguments  to  show.  Mind,  indeed,  like  matteri 
is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states,  but  a  change  of  state  is  not  de« 
struction  in  one  more  than  in  the  other.  It  is  as  entire  in  all  its  seeming 
changes,  as  matter  in  all  its  seeming  changes.  There  is  no  positive  argu- 
ment, then,  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  natiu-e  of  the  thinking  principle,  to 
justify  the  assertion,  that  while  matter  does  not  perish  even  in  a  single  atomi 
it  and  it  on/y,  ceases  to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  enough,  that  no  positive  ar« 
gument  could  be  drawn  from  it,  in  support  of  an  opinion  that  is  inconsistent 
with  tlie  general  analogy  of  nature,  and  unsupported  by  any  other  proof  of 
any  kind,~*though  no  negative  arguments  could  be  drawn  from  the  same 
source.  Every  argument,  however,  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  of  this 
negative  sort,  indicating  in  mind,  a  nature,  which  of  itself,  if  there  be  any 
difference  of  degree,  might  seem  not  more,  but  less  perishable,  than  those 
material  atoms  which  are  acknowledged  to  continue  as  they  were,  entire  ia 
all  the  seeming  vicissitudes  of  tlie  universe. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  judging  from  the  mind  itself,  a  considerable 
stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the  existence  of  feelings,  which  admit  of  a  very 
easy  solution,  without  the  necessity  of  ascribing  them  to  any  instinctive  fore* 
knowledge  of  a  state  of  immortal  being.  Of  this  sort,  particularly,  seema 
to  me  an  argument  which,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been 
brought  forward,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  our  continued 
existence,  after  life  has  seemed  to  close  upon  us  for  ever.  I  allude  to  tbe 
universal  desire  of  this  immortal  existence.  But,  surely,  if  life  itself  be 
pleasing, — and  even  though  there  were  no  existence  beyond  the  grave,  life 
might  still,  by  the  benevolence  of  Him,  who  conferred  it,  have  been  rendered 
a  source  of  pleasure, — it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  sliould  desire  futurity, 
since  futurity  is  only  protracted  life.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  worthy  of 
our  astonishment,  if  man,  loving  bis  present  life,  and  knowing  that  it  was  to 
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terminate  in  the  spate  of  a  very  few  years,  should  not  have  regretted  the 
termination  of  what  he  bved,  that  is  to  say,  should  not  have  wished  the  coo* 
tinuance  of  it  beyond  the  period  of  its  melancholy  close.  The  universal  de> 
aire  then,  even  if  the  desire  were  truly  universal,  would  prove  notbiDg,  but 
the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  made  the  realities  of  life,  or  if  not  the  reali- 
ties, (he  hopes  of  life  so  pleasing,  that  the  mere  loss  of  what  is  possessed,  or 
hoped,  appears  like  a  positive  evil  of  the  most  afBicting  kind. 

Equally  powerless,  I  consider  the  argument  for  the  reality  ot  a  state  of 
higher  gratification,  which  is  often  drawn  from  the  constant  renewal  and  con- 
stant disappointment  of  every  earthly  hope,— from  that  eager  and  unremit- 
tmg  wish  of  something  better,  which  even  the  possession  of  delights,  that  are 
counted  inestimable  by  all  but  their  possessor,  is  insufficient  to  suppress. 

Old  Rome  consalted  birds.    Lorenzo,  thou 
With  more  Miecefls  the  flight  of  hope  eurvey. 
Of  reetlesB  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wmg. 
High-perch'd  o'er  every  thought  that  falcon  sits, 
To  fly  at  aU  that  rises  in  her  sight ; 
And  never  stooping  but  to  mount  again. 
Next  moment  she  botrays  her  aim'^s  mistake, 
And  owns  her  quarry  lodged  beyond  the  grave.* 

The  mere  activity  of  hope,  however,  as  we  thus  pass  ceaselessly  from 
wishes  that  have  been  gratified  to  other  wishes,  proves  only,  as  I  befcre 
showed  in  treating  of  this  principle,  that  the  Deity  has,  with  a  gracious  view 
to  the  advantage  of  society,  formed  us  for  action ;  and,  forming  us  for  action, 
has  given  us  a  principle  which  may  urge  us  to  new  pursuits,  when  otherwise 
we  might,  in  the  idleness  of  enjoyment,  have  desisted  from  exertions  which 
required  to  be  sustained  in  their  vigour  by  new  desires.  Though  nothbg 
were  to  exist  beyond  the  grave,  hope,  in  all  its  variety  of  objects,  would  still 
be  useful  for  animating  to  continued,  though  varied  exertion ;  and  as  thus 
beneficial  to  the  successive  races  of  mortal  beings,  would  have  been  even 
then  a  gift  not  unworthy  of  divine  benevolence. 

The  sublime  attainments,  which  roan  has  been  capable  of  making  in 
science  and  the  wonders  of  his  own  creative  art,  in  that  magnificent  scene  to 
which  he  has  known  how  to  give  new  magnificence,  have  been  considered  by 
many,  as  themselves  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  a  being  so  richly  endowed. 
When  we  view  him,  indeed,  comprehending  in  his  single  conception,  the 
events  of  ages  that  have  preceded  him,  and  not  content  with  the  past,  anti* 
cipating  events  that  are  to  begin,  only  in  ages  as  remote  in  futurity,  as  the 
origin  of  the  universe  is  in  the  past,  measuring  the  distance  of  the  remotest 
planets,  and  naming,  in  what  year  of  other  centuries,  the  natiods,  that  are 
now  gazing  with  astonishment  on  some  comet,  are  to  gaze  on  it  in  its  return, — 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  believe,  that  a  mind,  which  seems  equally  capa* 
cious  of  what  is  infinite  in  space  and  time,  should  be  only  a  creature,  whose 
brief  existence  is  measurable  by  a  few  points  of  space,  and  a  few  moments 
of  eternity. 

Nonne  banc  eredideres  mentemi  que  nunc  quoqoe  Cflelam 
Astraque  porvolitat,  delapsam  ecelitus,  ilhie 
Undo  obiit  remeare,  suasque  revisero  sedes. 

*  Night  ThoughU,  Night  Seventh. 
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Look  down  on  earth.    What  aeest  thou  ?    Wo&d'rons  thiags, 
Terrestrial  wonders  that  eclipse  the  skies. 
What  lengths  of  labour'd  lands  *    What  lorded  seas ; 
Lorded  by  man,  fbr  pleasure,  wealth,  or  war. 
Seas,  winds,  and  planets,  into  service  brought. 
His  heart  acknowledge  and  promote  his  ends. 
Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand, 
What  leyell'd  mountains,  and  what  lifted  vales ! 
O'er  voles  and  mountains,  sumptuous  cities  swell, 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  Gods, 
Ascend  the  skies !    The  proud  triumphal  arch 
Shows  us  half  heaven,  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
Hiffh  through  mid  air,  her  streams  are  taught  to  flow ; 
Whole  rivers  there,  laid  by  in  basins,  sleep ; 
Her  plains  turn  oceans ;  there  vast  oceans  join, 
Through  kingdoms,  channell'd  deep  from  shore  to  shor*. 
How  yon  enormous  mole,  projecting,  breaks 
The  mid  sea's  furious  waves  !  Their  roar  amidst, 
Out-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  '<  O  main, 
Thus  fiir,  nor  farther  !"    Measured  are  the  skies,^- 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess, — 
Creation  widens,  vanquish'd  Nature  vields ; 
Her  secrets  are  extorted.    Art  prevails ! 
y    What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  ^wer. 
And,  now,— "(if  justly  raptur'a  at  this  scene. 
Whose  glories  render  heaven  superfluous,) — say, 
Whose  footsteps  these !    ImmortaU  have  been  here ; 
Could  less  than  souls  immortal  thig  have  done  /* 

These  glorious  footsteps  are  indeed  the  footsteps  of  immortals  !  Yet  it  is 
not  the  mere  splendour  of  the  works  themselves,  on  which  this  argument  in- 
sists so  much,  that  seems  directly  to  indicate  the  immortality  of  their  authors. 
Man  might  be  mortal,  and  yet  perform  all  these  wonders,  or  wonders  still 
more  illustrious.  It  is  not  by  considering  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
monuments  of  its  art,  as  too  excellent  to  be  the  work  of  a  perishable  being, 
— but  by  considering  the  relations  of  a  mind  capable  of  these,  to  the  Being 
who  has  endowed  it  with  such  capacities,  and  who  is  able  to  perpetuate  or 
enlarge  the  capacities  which  he  has  given, — ^that  we  discover  in  the  excel- 
lence which  we  admire,  not  a  j?roo/* indeed,  but  a  presumption  of  immortality ; 
a  presumption  at  least,  which  is  far  from  leading  us  to  infer  any  peculiar  in- 
tention in  the  preserver  of  the  body,  to  annihilate  the  mind.  That  God  has 
formed  mankind  for  progressive  improvement,  is  manifest  from  those  suscep- 
tibilities of  progress  which  are  visible  in  the  attainments  of  every  individual 
mind ;  and  still  more  in  the  vrider  contrast,  which  the  splendid  results  of 
science,  in  whole  nations,  that  may  be  considered  almost  as  nations  of  phi- 
losophers, now  exhibit,  when  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  rude  arts  of 
the  savage,  in  his  hut  or  in  the  earlier  cave,  in  which  he  seemed  almost  of 
the  same  race  with  the  wild  animal,  with  which  he  had  struggled  for  his 
home.  But,  if  God  love  the  progress  of  mankind,  he  loves  the  progress  of 
the  different  individuals  of  mankind  ;  for  mankind  is  but  another  name  for 
these  multitudes  of  individuals ;  and,  if  he  love  the  progress  of  the  observers 
and  reasoners,  whom  he  has  formed  with  so  beautiful  an  arrangement  of 
faculties,  capable  of  adding  attainment  to  attainment  in  continual  progress,  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  that,  when  the  mind  has  made  an  advance,  which 
would  render  all  future  acquisitions  even  on  earth,  proportionately  far  more 

*  Night  Thoughto,  Night  Sixth. 
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easy,  the  retj  exceltence  of  past  attainmeDts  shmrid  seem  a  reason  for  nit- 
pending  the  progress  altogether ;  and  that  be,  who  could  have  do  other  wish 
than  the  happiness  and  general  excellence  of  man,  in  forming  him  what  he 
is,  should  destroy  his  own  gracious  work,  merely  because  man,  if  permitted 
to  continue  longer  in  being,  would  be  more  happy  and  excellent  ?  If  the 
progressive  faculties  of  man  aflbrd  no  proof  that  the  Deity  wills  his  coDtiDued 
progress,  they  surely  afford  no  evidence  of  a  divine  unwillingness  to  permit 
It ;  and  iVe  must  not  forget,  that  the  mind  has  been  shown  to  be  not  nnon 
truly  mortal  of  itself,  tiian  the  undecaying  elements  of  the  body ;  that,  if 
there  be  truly  a  substance  mind,  the  annihilation  of  this  substance  is  in  itself 
as  difficult  to  be  conceived,  as  the  aonihiladon  of  any  otiier  substance ;  and 
that,  before  we  believe  in  the  miracubus  exclusive  aimihilation  of  it,  some 
reason  is  to  be  found,  which  might  seem  to  influence  the  Deity,  who  spares 
every  thine  corporeal,  to  destroy  every  thing  mental.  We  have,  tberelbre,  to 
conceive  tne  mind  at  death  matured  by  experience,  and  nobler  than  it  was 
when  tlie  Deity  permitted  it  to  exist,  and  the  Deity  himself  witli  all  those 
eracious  feelings  of  love  to  man,  which  the  adaptation  of  human  nature  to 
Its  human  scene  displays ;  and  in  these  very  circumstances,  if  we  affirm 
without  any  other  proof,  the  annihilation  of  the  mind,  we  are  to  find  a  reason 
for  this  annihilation.  If  even  we,  in  such  a  moment,  abstracting  from  all 
selfish  considerations,  would  feel  it  a  sort  of  crime  to  destroy,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  the  mere  destruction,  what  was  more  worthy  of  love  than 
in  years  of  earlier  being,  are  we  to  believe  that  he,  who  loves  what  is  noble 
in  man  more  than  our  frail  heart  can  love  it,  will  regard  the  improvement 
only  as  a  signal  of  destruction  ?  Is  it  not  more  consonant  to  the  goodness  of 
bim  who  has  rendered  improvement  progressive  here,  that,  in  separating  the 
mind  from  its  bodily  frame,  he  separates  it  to  admit  it  into  scenes,  in  wbidt 
the  progress  begun  on  earth  may  he  continued  with  increasing  facility  ? 

Quare  sume  animam ;  neque  enim  sapientia  dia 

Frnatra  operam  iuipendit ;  neque  mens  arctabttur  iitii  \ 

Limitibus,  qiiibus  hoc  porituriim  corpus ;  at  exsora 

Terrene  Inbis  viget,  eternumque  vigebit; 

Atque  ubi  oorpureia  emisM,  ut  carcere,  rinelia, 

Liliera  cognatum  repetet,  vetua  incola,  omlum,  ^ 

Nectarins  latices  Veri  de  fonte  perenni 

Hauriet,  stheriumque  perennia  carpet  amomum. 

In  this  light,  in  which  the  Deity  is  considered  as  willing  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  man-^which  is  surely  the 
character  diat  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  arrangements  even  of  this  eanl»)y 
life,— -we  find,  in  this  very  character,  in  its  relation  to  the  separated  spirit, 
not  motives  to  destroy^  which  we  roust  presume,  nt  least,  that  we  have  found, 
before  we  take  for  granted,  that  what  now  has  existence  is  to  cean  to  exist, 
—but  on  the  contrary,  motives  to  prolong  an  existence,  which  as  yet,  has 
fulfilled  only  a  part  of  the  benevolent  design  of  creation.  It  may  be  only  a 
slight  presumption  which  we  are  hence  entitled  to  form,  but  at  least,  what- 
ever presumption  we  are  entitled  to  form,  is  not  unfavourable  to  our  hopes 
of  immortality.  There  is  another  moral  character  in  which  tlie  Deity  may 
be  considered  at  such  a  moment, — the  character  of  jUBticCj  or,  at  least,  of  a 
moral  relation  analogous  to  that,  which  in  man  we  tenn  justice.  In  this,  too, 
may  be  found  equal,  or  still  stronger,  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  yean 
of  our  earthly  joy  or  sorrow  are  not  the  whole  of  our  existence. 
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The  force  of  tbe  argumeot  consists  in  the  unequal  distributioa  of  happiness 
on  eartli,  a»  npt  proportioaed  to  Uie  virtues  or  the  vices  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  given. 

Virtue,  indeed,  caanot  be  very  miserable,  and  Vice  cannot  perriianendy  be 
very  happy.  BiH  the  virtuous  may  have  sorrows,  from  which  the  vicious  are  free ; 
and  the  vicious  lia  ve  enjoyments,  not  directly  accompanied  with  vice,— enjoy- 
ments which  tlie  virtuous,  who  seem  to  us  to  merit  tliem  better,  do  not  possess, 
lucrease  of  guilt,  eveo  by  stupifying  the  conscience,  may  occasion  less  ratlier 
than  more  remorse ;  and  die  airociousfirofli^e  be  less  miserable,  than  the  timid 
and  alrooet  penitent  victim  of  passions,  which  overpower  a  reluctance  that  is 
sincere,  even  wiM»  it  is  too  feeble  to  make  adequate  resisumce  to  the  over- 
whelming  force.  ^  It  is  to  futurity,  iberefore,  that  we  must  look  for  tbe  equa- 
lizing, if  any  equali^ug  there  be,  of  the  present  disproportions. 

I  am  aware  of  an  argument  which  may  be  adduced  to  obviate  the  foree 
of  the  reasooiog  that  k  founded  on  tlie  prospect  of  auch  moral  retribution. 
If,  in  the  present  stale  of  things,  the  virtuous  are  rewarded  and  the  vicboe 
punished,  we  do  not  need  a  future  state  for  doing  what  has  been  done  already ; 
and,  if  the  virtuous  are  not  rewarded,  nor  tlie  vicious  punished,  in  that  only 
scene  of  which  we  have  any  experience,  what  title  have  we  to  infer,,  from 
this  very  disorder,  qiaalities  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  which  the 
present  scene  of  liis  government  does  not  itself  display. 

The  argument  would,  indeed,  be,  I  will  readily  admit,  most  forcible  if  we 
bad  no  mode  of  discovering  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Sovereign  of  Nature, 
tmless  in  the  paiu  or  pleasure  which  he  bestows;  and  if  no  advantages  were 
to  flow  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  happiness  on  earth,  that  could  recon- 
cile these,  with  a  hign  moral  character  oi  the  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
But,  if  such  advantages  do  truly  arise  from  the  temporary  disproportion,  as 
compensated  afterwards  by  the  distributions  of  anotlier  life  ;-^and  if  the 
moral  character  of  God  be  discoverable  by  us  in  otlier  \vays,  the  argument, 
which  supposes  us  to  have  no  other  mode  of  inferring  the  Divine  character, 
than  by  the  mere  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain,  must  lose  hs  weiebt.  If 
the  temporary  disproportion  be  of  advantage  upon  the  whole,  he  woo  is  be- 
nevolent cannot  fail  to  will  that  very  dispi*oportioo,  which  is  thus  by  supposi- 
tion, advantageous ;  and  he  who  has  all  the  Purees  of  happiness  in  his 
power,  through  every  future  age,  can  have  no  diffiailty  in  accommodating  a 
little  temporary  and  necessary  disproportion,  to  justice  the  most  exact. 
These  important  points  will  deserve  a  little  fuller  elucidation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of 
the  world  are  discoverable  in  otlier  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  temporary  alkyt- 
meots  which  he  has  made  of  pain  or  pleasure.  He  who  has  placed  con- 
science in  every  bosom,  to  approve  or  condemn,  speaks  to  every  one  in  that 
voice  of  conscience.  What  every  human  being  is  forced  to  detest,  cannot 
be  regarded  by  us  as  indifferent  to  Him,  who  has  rendered  hatred  of  it  in- 
evitable in  us.  What  every  bosom  is  taught,  as  if  by  some  internal  awarder 
of  love,  to  regard  with  veneration,  must  be  regarded  too,  as  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  Him,  who  has  made  us  feel  it  as  a  species  of  crime  to  withhold 
our  love.  God,  then,  approves  of  virtue, — ^lie  loves  the  virtuous, — he  has 
the  power  of  giving  happiness  to  tliose  whom  he  wills  to  render  happy ;  and 
if,  having  this  power,  he  does  not  make  happy  for  the  few  moments  of  life, 
those  whom  we  cannot  but  consider  Him  as  loving,  it  must  be  for  a  reason 
which  is  itself  a  reason  of  benevolence. 
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,  Such  a  reason,  I  may  remark,  in  the  second  place,  is  easily  discoverable, 
and,  indeed,  has  been  already  treated  by  me  at  such  great  lengdi,  as  to  rea- 
der it  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  dwell  on  it.  If  the  virtuous  were  necessa- 
rily happy  here,  and  happy  in  proportion  to  their  virtue,  there  could  not  be 
those  noble  lessons,  by  which  occasional  sufiering  strengthens  the  virtue 
which  it  exercises.  There  could  not,  for  the  same  reason,  be  those  geode 
services  of  compassion  which  cherish  virtues  of  another  class.  If  the  guihj 
were  the  only  sufferers,  pity  would  be  feeble,  and  might  even,  peiiiaps,  be 
morally  unsuitable  in  some  measure,  rather  than  praise-worthy.  In  the  case 
of  vice  itself,  we  see  a  reason,  and  a  most  benevolent  reason,  why  the  pan 
of  remorse  should  often  be  more  severe,  in  the  slighter  delinquencies  of  those 
who  are  only  novices  in  guilt,  than  in  the*fearless  crueldes  and  frauds  of  the 
hardened  and  impenitent  sinner.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of  vice,  before  tbe 
influence  of  habit  is  formed,  that  the  heart  may  be  most  easily  led  back  to 
better  feelings ;  and  it  is  then,  accordingly,  when  it  may  be  most  efficacioos, 
that  die  voice  which  calb  to  desist,  speaks  with  its  loudest  expostulations  and 
warnings. 

Tbe  present  system  of  temporary  disproportionj  then,  is  not  when  the 
general  character  of  the  Divine  estimator  of  human  actions  is  sufllcientlj 
marked  in  another  manner,  inconsistent  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  supreme 
moral  excellence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  ttU  its  relations,  especially  those 
roost  important  relations  to  the  virtue  that  is  awakened  by  it  and  fostered,  are 
taken  into  account,  may  be  said  to  flow  from  that  very  excellence.  Bot 
still,  important  as  the  temporary  advantages  may  be,  for  producing  that  con- 
sciousness of  virtue  which  could  not  be  known  without  opportunities  of  trial, 
and  the  very  virtues  themselves  that  imply  sufferings  which  are  not  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  guilt,  it  is  only  by  its  relation  to  the  moral  advantage,  that 
the  disproportion  is  even  at  present  reconcileable  with  the  justice  and  good- 
ness, which  we  delight  to  contemplate  in  our  Maker,  and  Preserver,  and 
Judge.  That  conscience  which  he  has  placed  within  us,  as  if  to  bear  his 
own  authority,  and  to  prompt  us,  as  his  own  benevolence  would  prompt  us, 
to  the  actions  which  it  may  be  as  delightful  to  remember  as  to  perform — 
that  very  distinguisher  of  good  and  evil,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we 
learn  to  love  even  the  benevolence  which  formed  us — the  benevolent,  to 
whose  Just  and  bounteous  regard  we  look  with  confidence  through  all  the 
ages  of  eternity,— this  principle  of  all  equity,  by  which  alone  we  know  to 
be  just  ourselves,  and  to  reproach  ourselves  for  any  failure  in  justice, — 
seems,  in  the  very  language  with  which  it, calls  on  us  to  make  compensatiOD 
for  our  own  disproportionate  awards,  to  reveal  to  us  the  compensations  of 
another  worid,  as  flowing  necessarily,  from  the  very  goodness  and  power  of 
Him,  to  whose  comprehensive  and  equal  view  of  all  the  ages  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  all  that,  in  those  ages,  is  to  be  felt  or  done,  futurity  itself  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  constantly  present.  The  distinction  of  life  and  death,  at 
least,  which,  to  our  eye,  is  so  important,  is  to  Him  but  the  distinction  of  a 
moment ;  and  if  that  brief  moment  of  mortal  life,  though  it  be  a  moment 
of  suflering,  can  give  to  the  immortal  spirit  everlasting  remembrances  of  vir- 
tue, He  who  makes  it,  for  important  purposes,  a  moment  of  suliering,  can 
assign  to  the  sufferer  that  immortality,  to  which  the  remembrance  of  tbe 
heroic  disregard  of  peril,  or  of  the  equally  heroic  patience  that  disdained 
to  repine  even  in  torture  itself,  may  be  a  source  of  happiness  which  in  soch 
circumstances  it  would  not  have  been  benevolence  to  have  withheld. 
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These  considerations  of  the  Deity,  as  manifestly  willing  the  inteUeotual 
and  moral  progress  of  his  creatures,  which  death  suspends, — and,  as  a  just 
estimator  of  the  actions  of  mankind,  whose  awards  may  be  considered  as 
proportioned  to  the  excellence  which  he  loves, — these  two  views  of  the  re- 
lation of  man  and  his  Creator,  might  lead  us  to  some  presumptive  expecta^ 
tion  of  future  existence,  even  though  we  had  no  positive  proof  of  any  spirit- 
ual suhstance  within  us,  that  might  remain  entire,  in  the  mere  change  of 
place  of  the  bodily  elements, — a  change  which  is  tht  only  bodily  change  in 
that  death,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  if  it  were  a  cessation  of 
existence,  but  in  which  every  thing  that  existed  before,  continues  to  exist 
with  as  {)erfect  physical  integrity  as  it  before  existed. 

Even  in  this  view  of  man,  his  future  existence,  as  a  living  being,  though 
not  so  obvious  and  easy  of  conception,  might  still  seem  a  reasonable  inference 
from  the  character  of  the  Divinity  in  its  relation  to  the  earthly  progress  and 
eartlily  sufferings  of  a  creature,  whom  it  would  be  impossible  tor  us  to  regard 
as  an  object  of  indifference  to  the  Power  that  marked  him  out  for  our  ovm 
admiration.  But,  in  this  view,  the  argument  for  immortalitv  would  be  com- 
paratively feeble.  We  are  not  to  forget,  as  I  have  alreaay  repeated,  that 
mind  is  itself  a  substance  distinct  from  the  bodily  elements, — ^that  when  death 
itself  is  only  a  change  of  the  mutual  relations  of  atoms,  all  of  which  exist  as 
before,  with  all  their  qualities, — ^there  is  no  reason  of  analogy  that  can  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  mmd,  as  a  substance,  to  be  the  only  thing  which  perishes^ 
— that,  in  such  a  case,  therefore,  positive  evidence  is  necessary,  not  to  make 
us  believe  the  continued  existence  of  the  mind,  when  nothing  else  is  perish- 
ing,— but  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  Deity,  who  destrovs  nothing  else  in 
death,  destroys  those  very  minds,  without  relation  to  which  the  whole  mate- 
rial frame  of  the  universe,  though  it  were  to  subsist  for  ever,  would  be  abso- 
lutely void  of  value.  It  would  not  be  a  little,  then,  to  find  merely  that  there 
is  no  positive  evidence,  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  such  exclusive  annihi- 
lation of  spiritual  existence.  But  how  much  more  is  it,  to  find,  instead  of 
such  positive  evidence  of  destruction,  presumptions  of  the  strongest  kind, 
which  the  character  of  the  Deity,  as  made  known  to  us  i^  his  works,  and 
especially  in  our  hearts,  can  afford,  that  the  life,  which  depended  on  his  good- 
ness on  earth,  will  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  dispensations  of  bis  goodness 
and  justice,  after  all  that  is  truly  mortal  about  us,  has  not  perished  indeed, 
but  entered  into  new  forms  of  elementary  combination.  ^'  Cum  venerit  dies 
ille  qui  mixtura  hoc  divini  humanique  secemat  corpus,  hoc,  ubi  inveni  relin- 
quam,  ipse  me  diis  reddam.  Nee  nunc  sine  illis  sum  ;  sed  gravi  terrenoque 
detineor.  Per  has  mortalis  evi  moras,  illi  meliori  vitae  longiorique  proludi- 
tur.  .Quemadmodum  novem  mensibus  nos  tenet  maternus  uterus,  et  praepa- 
rat  non  sibi  sed  illi  loco  in  quem  videmur  emitti,  jam  idonei  spiritum  trabere, 
et  in  aperto  durare ;  sic  per  hoc  spatium,  quod  ah  infantia  patet  in  senectu- 
tern,  in  alium  maturescimus  partum.  Alia  origo  nos  expectat,  alius  rerum 
status.  Nondum  caelum  nisi  ex  intervallo  pati  possumus.  Quicquid  circa 
te  jacet  rerum,  tanquam,  hospitalis  loci  sarcinas  specta :  transeundum  est 
Excutit  redeuntem  natura,  sicut  intrantem.  Dies  iste  quem  tanquam  extre- 
mum  reformidas,  etemi  natalis  est."* 

The  day  which  we  falsely  dread  as  our  last,  is  indeed  the  day  of  our 
better  nativity.     We  are  maturing  on  earth  for  heaven ;  and  even  on  earth, 

•  S«nec.  Epiit.  Ep.  CII. 
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in  those  noble  studies  which  seem  so  little  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  this 
petty  scene,  and  suited  rather  to  that  stale  of  freedom  in  which  we  tnaj 
conceive  our  spirit  to  exist,  when  delivered  from  those  bodily  fetters,  which 
confine  it  to  so  small  a  part  of  tliis  narrow  glob^,  there  are  presages  of  the 
diviner  delights  that  await  us, — marks  of  that  noble  origin  from  which  the 
spirit  was  derived.  These  indications  of  its  celestial  origin  are  beautifully 
compared  by  Heinsius,  in  his  yery  pleasing  poem  De  Contemptu  Mortis,  to 
the  gleams  of  the  spirit  of  other  years,  with  which  a  gallant  courser  con- 
demned to  the  drudgery  of  the  pbugh,  seems  still  to  show  that  it  was  formed 
for  a  nobler  office. 

Ut  eom  ibrtis  e^uui  Pisca  yictor  olivs, 
Aut  quem  sanguineus,  sasva  ad  cortamina,  Mavon 
Deposcit,  fremitttsque  Tirum  lituosque  tubasquo 
Nune  misero  datua  agricole,  pede  creber  ineitem 
Pulsat  humnm,  patriamque  dooium  testatur,  ct  ignem 
Naribuf,  et  curvum  coUo  aversatur,  aratrum.* 

The  continuance  of  our  existence,  in  the  ages  that  follow  the  few  years  of 
our  earthly  life,  is  not  to  be  regarded  only  in  relation  to  those  ages.  Eveo 
in  these  few  years  which  we  spend  on  earth,  comparatively  insignificant  as 
they  may  seem  when  we  think  at  the  same  time  ol  immortality,  it  is  to  him 
who  truly  looks  forward  to  the  immortality,  as  that  for  which  human  life  is 
only  a  preparation,  the  chief  source  of  delight,  or  of  comfort,  in  occasional 
afflictions.  If  this  life  were  indeed  all,  the  sight  of  a  single  victim  of  op- 
pression would  be  to  us  the  most  painful  of  all  objects,  except  the  sight  of 
the  oppressor  himself;  and  though  we  might  see  sufficient  proofs  of  goodness, 
to  love  him  by  whom  we  were  made,  the  goodness  would,  at  the  same  time, 
appear  to  us  too  capricious  in  many  instances,  to  allow  us  to  rest  on  it  with 
the  confidence  which  it  is  now  so  delightful  to  us  to  feel,  when  we  think  of 
hin  in  whom  we  confide.  In  the  sure  prospect  of  futurity,  we  see  that  un- 
alterable relation,  with  which  God  and  virtue  are  for  ever  connected, — the 
victim  of  o{)pression,  who  is  the  sufferer,  and  scarcely  the  sufferer  of  a  few 
moments  here,  is  the  rejoicer  of  endless  ages, — and  all  those  little  evils 
which  otherwise  would  be  so  great  to  us,  seem  scarcely  worthy  even  of  our 
regret.  We  feel,  that  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd,  or  even  more  absurd,  to 
lament  over  them  and  repine,  as  it  would  be  to  lament,  if  we  were  admitted 
to  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  which  human  eyes  had  ever  beheld,  that 
some  few  of  the  crowd  through  which  we  passed,  had  slightly  pressed  agaiost 
us,  on  our  entrance. 

All  now  is  vanisb*d.    Virtue  sole  survives 

Immortal,  never  failing  friend  to  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see, 

*TiB  come, — ^tbe  glorious  mom, — ^the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  eatth.    Awtikening  Nature  hear* 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life 

In  every  lieighton'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free     The  groat  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  Reason's  eye  renn'd  clears  up  apnce. 

Ye  vainly  wise,  ye  blind  presumptuous,  now 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

•  Lib.  U. 
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.And  Witdoro  oft  arraigned ; — see  now  the  cauM| 

Why  unassuming  Wortii  in  secret  Jiv'd, 

And  died  neglected  ; — why  the  fuod  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  sou)  ;— 

Why  the  loiie  widow  and  her  orphana  pin'd 

In  starving  solitude,  while  luxury 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought 

To  form  unreal  wants.    Why  heaven-bom  truth 

And  moderatttm  fair  woce  the  red  marks 

Of  Sunerstition's  scourge.    Ye  j^ood  distreaa'di 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here,  unbending,  stand 

Beneath  Ufe*a  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile,*- 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more. 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  (quickly  paaa^ 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all.* 


LECTURE  XCVIIIe 


RETROSPECT  OF   THE  ARGUMENT  TOR  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 

SOUL;  ON  OUR  DUTY  TO  OURSELVES 

Mt  last  two  Lectures,  gentlemen,  have  been  devoted  to  the  very  inter-' 
estin;  inquiry,  into  the  grounds  which  reason,  without  the  aid  of  Revelation, 
afibrds  for  our  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  princi- 
ple,—of  that  principle  which  is  the  life  of  our  mortal  frame,  but  which  sur* 
vives  the  dissolution  of  the  frame  which  it  animated.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  will  justify,  or  rather  demand,  a  short  retrospect  of  the  general 
argument. 

It  is  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  that  the  presumption  as  to  the  com- 
plete mortality  of  our  nature  is  derived ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  consider  the  force  of  this  presumption,  as  founded  on  the 
organic  decay.  If  tliought  be  only  a  state  of  tliose  seemingly  contiguous 
particles,  which  we  term  organs,  the  separation  of  these  particles  may  be 
the  destruction  of  the  thought ;  but  if  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  be 
states  of  a  substance  which  itself  exists  independently  of  the  particles*,  that  by 
their  juxtaposition  obtain  the  name  of  organs,  the  separation  of  these  particles  to 
a  greater  distance  from  each  other^  (which  is  all  the  bodily  change  that  truly 
taKes  place  in  death,)  or  even  the  destruction  of  these  particles,  if  what  we 
term  decay,  instead  of  being  a  mere  form  of  continued  existence^  were  abso- 
lute destruction,  would  not  involve,  though  it  might,  or  might  not,  be  accom- 
panied by  the  annihilation  of  the  separate  principle  of  thought. 

The  result  of  this  primary  and  most  important  examination  was,  that  far 
from  being  a  state  of  any  number  of  particles  arranged  together  in  any  form 
— ^thought  cannot  even  be  conceived  by  us,  to  be  a  quality  of  number  or  eay 
tension — that  it  is  of  its  very  essence,  not  to  be  divisible, — ^and  that  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  sentiment,  or  the  half  or  quarter  of  a  truth  or  falsehood,  or 
of  a  joy  or  sorrow,  is  at  least  as  absurd  to  our  conception,  as  the  loudness  of 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
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Ad  organ  is  not  one  substance  because  we  term  it  one.    It  is  truly  a  mu}- 
titude  of  bodies,  the  existence  and  qualities  of  each  of  which  are  independ* 
ent  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  all  the  others, — as  truly  independeni,  as 
if  instead  of  being  near  to  each  other,  they  were  removed  to  distances,  re- 
latively as  great,  as  those  of  the  planets,  or  to  any  other  conceivable  distan- 
ces in  the  whole  immensity  of  space.     If  any  one  were  to  say,  the  Sun  has 
no  thought.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  ail  their 
secondaries,  have  no  thought :  but  the  Solar  System  has  thought, — ^we  should 
then  scarcely  hesitate  a  single  moment  in  rejecting  such  a  doctrine  ;  because, 
we  should  feel  instantly  that  there  could  be  no  charm  in  the  two  words,  solar 
system,  which  are  of  our  own  invention,  to  confer  on  the  separate  masses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  what  under  a  different  form  of  mere  verbal  expression, 
they  had  been  declared  previously  not  to  possess.     What  the  mn  and 
planets  have  not,  the  solar  system^  which  is  nothing  more  than  that  sun  and 
planets,  has  not;  or,  if  so  much  power  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  inveDtion  of 
a  term,  as  to  suppose  that  we  can  confer  by  it  new  qualities  on  things,  there 
is  a  realism  in  philosophy,  far  more  monstrous  than  any  which  prevailed  in 
the  Logic  of  the  Schools. 

If,  then,  Uie  solar  system  cannot  have  properties,  which  the  sun  and  planets 
have  not,  and  if  this  be  equally  true,  at  whatever  distance,  near  or  remote. 
they  may  exist  in  space,  it  is  surely  equally  evident,  that  an  organ,  which  is  only 
a  name  for  a  number  of  separate  corpuscles,  as  the  solar  system  is  only  a 
name  for  a  number  of  larger  mases  of  corpuscles, — cannot  have  any  pro- 
perties which  are  not  possessed  by  the  corpuscles  themselves,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  the  oi^an  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  possess  them, — nor  any  affisc- 
tions  as  a  whole,  additional  to  the  affections  of  the  separate  parts.  An  or- 
gan is  nothing ;  the  corpuscles,  to  which  we  give  that  single  name,  are  all, — 
and  if  a  sensation  be  an  organic  state,  it  is  a  state  of  many  corpuscles,  which 
have  no  more  unity  than  the  greater  number  of  particles  in  the  multitudes  of 
brains,  which  form  the  sensations  of  all  mankind.  Any  one  of  the  particles  in 
any  brain,  has  an  existence  as  complete  in  itself,  and  as  independent  of  the 
existence  of  the  other  particles  of  the  same  brain,  which  are  a  litde  nearer 
it,  as  of  the  particles  of  other  brains,  which  are  at  a  greater  distance.  Even 
though  it  were  admitted,  however,  m  opposition  to  one  of  the  clearest  truths 
in  science,  that  an  organ  is  something  more  than  a  mere  name  for  die  sepa- 
rate and  independent  bodies  which  it  denotes,  and  that  our  various  feelings 
are  states  of  the  sensorial  organ,  it  must  sdll  be  allowed,  that,  if  two  hun- 
dred particles  exisdng  in  a  certain  state,  form  a  doubt,  the  divisicm  of  these 
into  two  equal  aggregates  of  the  particles,  as  they  exist  in  this  state  at  the 
moment  of  that  particular  feeling,  would  form  halves  of  a  doubt ;  that  aU 
the  truths  of  arithmetic  would  be  predicable  of  each  separate  thought,  if  it 
were  a  state  of  a  number  of  particles ;  and  the  truths  of  geometry  be,  in 
like  manner,  predicable  of  it,  if  it  depended  on  extension  and  form.  In 
short,  if  joy  or  sorrow,  simple  and  indivisible  as  they  are  fek  by  us  to  be,  be 
not  one,  but  a  number  of  corpuscles  separate,  and  divisible  into  an  infinite 
number  of  litde  joys  and  sorrows,  that  may  be  variously  arranged  in  spheres 
and  paraUelopipeds,  any  thing  may,  with  equal  probability,  be  said  to  be  any 
thin^  however  apparendy  opposite  and  contradictoiy. 

when  sensation  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  organization,  the  vagueness  of 
the  term  result,  throws  a  sort  of  illusive  obscurity  over  the  supposed  process, 
and  we  more  readily  admit  the  assertion,  with  the  meaning  which  the  mate- 
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rialist  would  give  to  ]t,-^ecause^  however  false  it  may  be  in  bis  sense,  it  is 
true  m  another  sense.  Sensation  is  the  result  of  organization,  a  result,  however, 
not  in  the  organs  themselves,  but  in  a  substance  of  which  the  Deity  has  so 
arranged  the  susceptibilities,  as  to  render  the  variety  of  that  class  of  feelings 
which  we  term  sensations,  the  effects  of  certain  states  of  the  particles 
which  compose  the  organ.  The  result,  therefore,  is  one  and  simple,  because 
the  mindy  that  alone  is  susceptible  of  the  state  which  we  term  sensation,  is 
one  and  simple ;  tliough  the  bodily  panicles  of  the  state  of  which  the  one 
sensation  is  the  result,  are  many.  A  sound,  for  example,  is  one,  because  it 
IS  an  affection  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  parts,  and  mnst  always  be  one 
in  all  its  states,  though  the  mental  affection  may  have  required,  before  it 
could  take  place,  innumerable  motions  of  innumerable  vibratory  particles, 
which  have  no  unity  but  in  their  joint  relation  to  the  mind,  that  considerf 
them  as  one,  and  is  afiected  by  their  concurring  vibrations.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  phenomena  of  chemical  agency,  to  which  the  phenomena 
of  thought  and  feelmg,  as  simple  results,  are  by  the  materialists  most 
strangely  asserted  to  be  analogous,  it  surely  requires  no  very  subtile  dis* 
cernment,  to  perceive,  that,  though  we  may  speak  of  the  result  of  cer- 
tain mixtures,  as  if  the  result  were  one  of  simple  combustion,  deflagration, 
solution,  precipitation,  and  the  various  other  terms  which  are  used  to  de- 
note chemical  changes,  it  is  in  the  single  word  alone,  that  all  the  unity  of  the 
complex  phenomenon  is  to  be  found, — ^that  tlie  solution  of  salt  in  water,  or 
the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  atmospheric  air,  expresses  not  one  fact,  but  as 
many  separate  facts  as  there  are  separate  particles  dissolved  or  burnt ; — ^that 
the  unity,  in  short,  is  not  in  the  chemical  phenomena  as  facts,  but  in  the 
mind  and  only  in  the  mind,  which  considers  all  these  facts  together ;  and 
that  the  mere  words  combustion  and  solution,  either  signify  nothing,  or  signify 
states  of  innumerable  particles,  which  are  not  the  less  innumerable,  because 
they  are  comprehended  in  a  single  word. 

Sensation  then,  which  is  not  more  truly  felt  by  us  in  any  case,  as  a  plea- 
sure or  a  pain,  than  it  is  felt  to  be  one  and  incapable  of  division,  is  not  a  state 
of  many  particles,  which  would  be  as  many  separate  selves,  without  any 
connecting  principle  that  could  give  them  unity,  but  a  state  of  a  single  sub- 
stance, which  we  term  mmd,  when  we  speak  of  it  generally,  or  «e^,  when 
we  speak  of  it  with  reference  to  its  own  peculiar  series  of  feeling. 

There  is  mind  then,  as  well  as  matter^  or  rather,  if  there  be  a  difference 
of  the  degrees  of  evidence,  there  is  mind,  more  surely  than  there  is  matter ; 
— ^and  if  at  death,  not  a  single  atom  of  the  body  perishes,  but  that  which  we 
term  dissolution,  decay,  putrefaction,  is  only  a  change  of  the  relative  positions 
of  those  atoms,  which  in  themselves  continue  to  exist  with  all  the  qualities 
ivhich  they  before  possessed, — there  is  surely  no  reason,  from  this  mere 
change  of  place  of  the  atoms  that  formed  the  body,  to  infer,  with  respect  to 
the  independent  mind,  any  other  change,  than  that  of  its  mere  relation  to 
those  separated  atoms.  The  continued  subsistence  of  every  thins  corporeal 
cannot,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  annihilation  of  the  other 
substance ;  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  mere  analogy  of  the  body 
is  of  any  weight,  be  regarded  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  continued 
subsistence  of  the  mind,  when  there  is  nothing  around  it,  which  has  perished, 
and  nothing  even  which  has  perished,  in  the  whole  material  universe,  since 
the  universe  itself  was  called  into  being. 

The  Deity,  however,  though  he  has  not  chosen  to  annihilate  a  single  atom 
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of  matter,  since  be  created  the  world,  moy,  it  will  be  admitted,  bave  cbcMen 
to  annihilate  every  spiritual  substance.  But  witb  the  strong  analogy  of  mat* 
ter,  which  is  the  only  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  ia 
favour  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  for 
the  proof  of  the  supposed  spiritual  mortality,  to  show  some  reason  which 
may  be  believed  to  have  influenced  Uie  Supreme  Being  to  this  excliisi?e 
annihilation.  The  assertor  of  the  souFs  immortality, — if  the  existence  of 
the  soul,  as  a  separate  substance,  be  previously  demonstrated, — has  not  so 
much  to  assign  reasons  for  the  belief  of  its  immortality,  as  to  obviate  objec- 
tions which  may  be  urged  against  that  belief.  At  the  moment  of  death, 
tiiere  exists  the  spirit ;  there  exist  also  the  corporeal  atoms, — at  that  mo- 
ment, the  Deity  allows  every  atom  to  subsist  as  before.  The  spirit,  too,  if 
be  do  not  annihilate  it,  will  subsist  as  before.  If  we  suppose  bim  to  annibi- 
late  it,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  some  reason  for  annihilating  it.  Is  any 
such  reason  imaginable,  either  io  the  nature  of  the  spirit  itself,  or  in  the  cbsb> 
racter  of  the  Deity  ? 

Instead  of  any  such  reason  for  annihilation,  that  might  be  supposed  Co 
justify  the  assertion  of  it,  we  found,  on  the  contrary,  reasons,  which  might  of 
themselves  lead  us  to  expect  the  continued  existence,  far  more  probably 
timn  the  destruction  of  the  soul.  If  the  Deity  wiU,  as  it  is  evident  from  (he 
whole  frame  of  our  minds,  that  he  most  truly  wills,  the  progress  of  mankind, 
be  must  will  the  progress  of  the  individuals  of  mankind  ; — since  mankind  is 
but  a  name  for  the  individuals  who  compose  it ; — and,  if  he  will  the  pro- 
gress of  individuals,  there  can  be  no  reason,  that  he  should  love  that  progress 
lesSf  when  the  individual  is  capable  of  making  greater  advances, — and  that, 
merely  on  account  of  that  greater  capacity,  he  should  destroy^  what  be  sus- 
tained with  so  much  care  for  that  partial  progress  which  he  now  delights  to 
suspend.  In  the  state  of  the  spirit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  there  is 
nothing  wliicb  seems  to  mark  it  out  for  exclusive  annihilation. 

Are  we  to  6nd  a  reason  for  this  then,  in  the  character  of  the  Deity  him- 
self? On  the  contrary,  would  not  his  annihilation  of  the  soul,  when  every 
motive  for  continuing  its  existence, — as  far  as  we  may  presume  to  tbiak  of 
the  motives  of  the  Deity,  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  exhibited 
by  him,  in  the  more  obvious  appearances  of  the  universe,*-seems  rather 
stronger  than  weaker,  imply  a  sort  of  capricious  inconsistency,  in  the  Divine 
character,  which  the  beautiful  regularity  of  his  government  of  the  world 
leaves  us  no  room  to  infer  ?  Nay  more,  may  we  not  almost  venture  to  say, 
that  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  revealed  to  us,  in  those  divine  perfections 
which  the  universe  so  manifestly  exhibits,  and  in  those  moral  feelings  which 
are  ever  present  to  our  heart  f  Every  seeming  irregularity  in  the  suflferiogs 
of  the  good,  and  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  happiness,  admits,  in  this  way, 
of  being  reconciled  with  those  high  moral  perfectbns  which  the  voice  of 
conscience  within  us,  by  its  uniform  approbation  of  virtue,  and  disapprobation 
of  vice,  proclaims  to  belong  to  him  who  has  made  it  a  part  of  our  very 
nature,  thus  to  condenm  and  approve.  The  temporarv  inequalities  are,  in 
the  mean  time,  evidently  of  moral  advantage.  But  still,  these  supposed  ir- 
regularities of  suffering  and  enjoyment, — ^though  in  the  highest  degree  useful, 
as  we  found,  for  the  production  and  fostering  of  virtue,  and  of  all  the  delights 
of  conscience  which  may  attend  the  virtuous  through  immortality,  and  there- 
fore justly  a  part  of  the  benevolent  dispensations  of  (jod  on  earth, — are  recon- 
cileable  witb  his  moral  perfections,  only  by  the  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
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which,  after  suffering  what  inriue  can  suffer  for  a  few  years  of  life,  may  re- 
joice for  ever  in  the  presence  of  that  God,  in  devout  submission  to  whose 
will,  what  the  world  counted  suffering,  was  scarcely  what  required  an  act 
of  fortitude  to  endure  it. 

In  whatever  light  then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  we  consider  either  the 
soul  itself  or  its  Creator,  we  discover  reasons  rather  of  continuing  its  exist- 
ence than  of  annihilating  it.  The  evidence  of  this  sort  may  be  strong,  or 
it  may  be  weak,  but  weak  or  strong,  it  is,  at  least,  favourable  to  tlie  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question.  We  have  not  merely  then,  the  powerful  presump- 
tion for  the  continued  existence  of  the  spirit,  which  arises  from  the  continu- 
ance, even  in  what  we  term  decay,  of  every  thing  corporeal ;  but  we  have, 
to  strengthen  this  presumption  still  more,  every  argument  which  can  be  drawn 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character,  to  which  alone  we  are  to  look 
for  the  evidence  of  his  intention  to  annihilate  or  preserve,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  inadequacy  of  mere  matter  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
thought.  If  there  be  a  spiritual  substance  existing  at  the  moment  of  death, 
which  would  continue  to  subsist  but  for  the  divine  will, — which  alone  can 
annihilate,  as  it  alone  can  create,~-we  find  not  merely  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  positive  reason,  which  may  be  supposed  to  influence  tlie  Deity 
to  annihilate  what  he  had  formed,  but  that  tliere  are  positive  reasons  which 
might  lead  us  to  expect  his  continued  preservation  of  it.  We  have,  in  siiort, 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  mere  light  of  nature,  I  will  not 
say  evidence  that  is  demonstrative  and  irresistible, — for  that  was  left  to  be 
revealed  to  us  by  a  more  cloudless  light, — but  at  least  as  strong  a  combi- 
nation of  presumptive  evidence,  negative  and  positive,  as  we  can  imagine 
such  a  subject  in  the  obscurity  of  human  reason  to  possess. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against  tl)e  immortality  of  the  thinking 
principle,  from  the  influence  of  disease,  or  of  age,  which  is  indeed  itself  a 
species  of  disease,  but  an  incurable  one,  on  the  mental  faculties,  are  of  no 
force  when  urged  against  the  system  of  those  who  admit  the  existence  both 
of  matter  and  mind,  and  the  connexion  which  the  Deity  has  in  so  many  re- 
lations established,  of  our  bodily  and  mental  part.  Our  sensations  are  as 
much  states  of  the  mind,  as  any  other  of  our  mental  affections.  That  the 
slishtest  puncture  of  our  cuticle  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  application  of 
a  few  acrid  particles  to  our  nostrils,  should  alter  completely,  for  the  time,  the 
state  of  the  thinking  principle,  might  as  well  be  urged  in  disproof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  as  the  same  sort  of  connexion  of  mind  and  body, 
which  the  imbecility  of  disease  exhibits.  If  the  nervous  system  were  to 
continue  long,  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  a  pin,  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  would  be  as  little  capable  of 
reflection  as  in  dotage  or  madness ;  and  in  dotage  or  madness,  the  nervous 
system  is  not  disordered  for  a  few  moments,  but  continues  to  exist  in  a  cer- 
tain state  for  a  length  of  time,  with  which  of  course,  during  that  length  of 
time,  the  state  of  the  mind  continues  to  correspond.  If  the  momentary  ner- 
vous affection,  arising  from  the  puncture  then,  be  no  proof  of  the  soul's  njor- 
tality,  and  prove  only  its  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  the  body  to 
which  its  Creator  has  united  it,  I  do  not  see  how  tlie  more  lasting  influence 
of  the  more  lasting  nervous  affection  can  be  a  proof  of  any  thing  more. 
**  Suppose  a  person"  says  Cicero,  ^*  to  have  been  educated  from  infancy  in 
a  chamber,  in  which  he  could  see  objects  only  through  a  small  chink  in  the 
wmdow-shutter,  would  he  not  be  apt  to  consider  this  chink  as  essential  to  his 
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vision, — and  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  hb  prospect  wooU 
be  enlarged  by  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  bia  temporary  prison  f "  h 
such  a  case  as  that  which  Cicero  has  supposed, — if  the  analogy  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  present  objection, — ^it  is  evident,  at  least,  that,  if  the  aperture 
were  closed  for  years,  or  if  the  light  transmitted  through  it,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  were  merely  altered  in  tint,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
coloured  transparent  body,  these  changes  would  as  litde  imply  any  blindoea 
or  defect  of  vision,  as  if  the  darkening  or  tinging  of  the  light  in  its  passage 
through  the  aperture,  had  occurred  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  koges 
continued  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  then,  I  repeat,  whatever  corre- 
sponding mental  afiections  it  may  induce,  proves  nothing  more  with  respea 
either  to  the  mortality  or  the  immortality  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  priDci- 
ple,  than  the  shorter  affection  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  which  is  followed  ie 
any  of  our  momentary  sensations,  by  its  corresponding  mental  change.  If 
the  mind  were,  during  our  earthly  existence,  absolutely  independent  of  tk 
body,  during  its  union  with  it,  it  would,  indeed,  be  wonderful  that  any  bodOj 
disease  should  be  found  to  affect  it ;  but  if  it  have  susceptibilities  of  ^Sso 
tion  that  are,  in  many  respects,  accommodated  to  certain  states  of  the  bodilj 
organs,  the  real  wonder  would  be,  if  a  disordered  state  of  the  bodily  oi^gaos 
were  not  followed  by  any  corresponding  change  in  the  state  or  aflisaions  of 
the  mind. 

The  resuk  of  this  long  disquisition  will,  I  hope,  be  a  deeper  coovictjon  io 
your  minds  of  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which  even  human  reason  affivds, 
of  the  great  truth  for  which  I  have  contended.  ^^  Quicquid  est  illud,  quod  sendt, 
quod  sapit,  quod  vult,  quod  viget,  coeles'te  et  divinum  est,"  says  Cicero,  '^ob 
eamque  rem  aeternum  sit  necesse  est."  It  is  of  celestial  ori^n,he  says,  because, 
in  its  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  foresight  of  the  future,  and  wide  com- 
prehension of  die  present,  there  are  characters  of  the  divmity,  which  nothing 
that  is  of  the  gross  mixture  of  earth  can  partake. 

^*  Hinc  sese,"  says  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblest  modem  Latin  poems 
on  this  noble  subject,  De  Immortalitate  Animi, 

Hinc  ffefo  ia  yita  lupra  •oitemqae  situmque 
Evehit  humanum ;  nunc  cobIo  devocat  astra, 
Intima  nunc  terite  reaerat  penetralia  victrix ; 
Qneqae  oculoa  fiigiunt  tenuiamma  corpora  pronit 
In  lucem,  penditque  novi  miracula  mundi. 
£cc|uid  enim  per  se  pellet  ma^is,  aut  roagis  haostui 
Indicat  etherios,  genua  et  dirinitua  ortuni  ? 
At^ue  adeo  dum  corporis  atast  fcedera  nixaa 
Exit  89pe  ibras  tamen,  efiiigioque  parat  ae ; 
Ac  veluti  terraruui  bospes,  non  incola,  surBUm 
Fertur,  et  ad  patrios  gestit  remeare  penates. 

After  these  observations,  on  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology,  irMi  re- 
spect to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God, — the  services  of  duty  wUch  it  b 
not  so  much  the  obligation,  as  it  is  the  privilege  and  highest  glory  of  our  na- 
ture to  pay,  in  the  devotion  of  our  heart,  to  a  Being  so  transcendent,-— and 
the  prospect  of  that  immortal  existence,  in  which,  after  the  scene  of  eartfalj 
things  is  closed  upon  our  view,  we  are  still  to  continue  under  the  guardiaH' 
ship  of  the  same  provident  Goodness,  which  sustained  us  during  the  yean 
that  are  termed  by  us  our  life^  as  if  exclusively  constituting  it,  though  tber 
are  only  the  infancy  as  it  were,  or  the  first  few  moments  of  a  life  that  is  ever- 
lasting— ^I  return  now  to  the  only  subdivision  of  our  moral  conduct^  which 
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remained  to  be  considered  by  us, — that  which  relates  immediately  to  our 
own  welfare,— -the  duty,  as  it  nas  been  termed,  wliich  toe  oioe  to  ourselves. 
The  phrase  is  not  a  very  happy  one ;  but  it  is  suf5cient]y  expressive  of  that 
direct  relation  to  self,  which  is  ^11  that  is  meant  to  be  understood  in  the  conr 
duct,  to  which  the  phrase  is  applied.  The  consideration  of  tliis,  you  will 
remember,  I  postponed,  till  we  had  considered  those  doctrines  of  religioni 
to  which,  in  their  relation  to  our  happiness,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
virtue  also,  this  part  of  our  moral  conduct  particularly  refers. 

Our  duty  to  ourselves^  to  retain  then  the  common  form  of  expression,  may 
be  considered  in  two  lights, — as  it  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  our  moral  ex^ 
cellence^ — and  to  the  cultivation  of  our  happiness^  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  commonly  understood,  as  significant  of  continued  enjoyment^  whatever 
the  source  of  the  enjoyment  may  be.     It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  tliese 
two  views  exactly  coincide ;  but  though  it  is  certain  that,  even  on  earth,  they 
usually  coincide,  and  must  coincide  still  KBore  exactly,  when  our  immortal 
existence  is  considered, — they  are  yet,  in  reference  to  our  will  or  moral 
choice,  distinct  objects.   We  will  to  be  virtuous,  not  because  virtue  is  produc-* 
tive  of  most  happmess,  and  is  recognised  by  us  as  its  purest  and  most  perma- 
nent i  source, — but  without  any  view  at  tlie  moment  to  that  happiness,  and 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  moral  excellence,  without  which  we  should  feel 
ourselves  unworthy,  not  of  happiness  merely,  which  we  value  much,  but  of 
our  own  self-esteem,  and  of  the  approbation  of  God,  which  we  value  more. 
The  attachment  of  happiness  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  arises  only  from  the 
gratuitous  goodness  of  neaven.    The  same  benevolent  Being  who  has  made 
it  delightful  to  us  to  give  and  to  haiw  given  relief,  has  placed  in  our  bosom 
a  principle  of  compassion  that  is  of  earlier  operation ;  by  which  we  hasten  to 
relieve,  and  have  already  perhaps  given  the  relief,  before  we  have  paused  to 
think  of  the  delight  which  the  generous  feel.     It  is  the  same,  in  our  con- 
templation of  every  duty.     We  have  already  desired  to  be  what  we  can  es- 
teem, before  we  have  thought  of  any  thing  more  in  the  particular  case,  than 
of  tlie  duty,  and  of  the  esteem  itself.     The  happiness  may,  indeed,  follow 
the  desire  of  moral  excellence ;  but  the  happiness  was  not  the  object  of 
thought,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  moral  excellence  was  desired.     He 
who  counts  only  the  pleasure  which  the  offices  of  virtue  are  to  yield,  and 
who  acts  as  virtue  orders  therefore,  only  because  vice  does  not  oircr  to  her 
followers  so  rich  a  salary, — is  unworthy,  I  will  not  say  merely  of  being  a 
follower  of  Virtue,  but  even  of  that  pleasure  which  virtue  truly  gives  only 
to  those  who  think  less  of  the  pleasure,  than  of  the  duty  which  the  pleasure 
afibrds.     ^^  What  calculation,''  sa^s  Seneca,  ^'  is  so  basely  sordid,  as  that 
which  computes  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  be  a  good 
man  ? — Inveniuntur  qui  honesta  in  mercedem  colant,  quibusque  non  placet 
virtus  gratuita,  qus  nihil  habet  in  se  magnificum,  si  quidquam  venale.     Quid 
enim  est'turpius,  quam  aliquem  computare,  quanti  vir  bonus  sit.'^* 

The  duty  which  consists  in  the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  morally  more 
excellent^  and  the  cultivation  accordingly,  of  all  those  affections  which  ren« 
der  us  more  benevolent  to  others,  and  more  firm  in  that  heroic  self-command 
which  resists  alike  the  influence  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  is  then  in  its  iireci 
objectf  different  fi*om  that  other  branch  of  the  duty  to  ourselves,  which  re- 
gards our  happiness  as  its  immediate  end.     It  is  unnecessary,  howeveri  to 

*  De  Benef.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  I. 
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enlarge  oo  toe  former  of  these,  since  the  desire  of  our  moral  excellence  is 
the  desire  of  excellence,  in  all  those  virtues,  which  have  been  already  under 
our  review.  It  would  be  needless,  therefore,  to  repeat,  in  any  minute  detail, 
with  respect  to  the  mere  desire  of  cultivating  these  virtues,  remarks  which 
have  been  anticipated,  in  treating  of  the  virtues  themselves.  The  only  ob- 
servations which  it  is  still  of  importance  to  make,  relate  to  tlie  effect  whicfa 
every  separate  breach  of  duty  may  have  in  lessening  tlie  tendency  to  virtue, 
and,  consequently,  in  derogating  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  moral 
character.  It  thus  acquires  a  sort  of  double  delinquency  ;  first,  as  a  breacii 
of  some  particuhir  duty,  and,  secondly,  as  an  additional  breach  of  ttiat  dutVi 
which  should  lead  us  to  coofinn  our  moral  excellence  as  much  as  possible, 
by  every  act  of  virtue  which  the  circumstances  of  our  situation  will  aUo7 
us  10  perform ;  and  at  least,  by  abstinence  from  vice,  in  situations  in  which  oo 
opportunity  of  positive  virtue  is  allowed  to  us. 

It  is  this  relation  of  present  actions  to  the  future  character,  indeed,  wbicb 
forms,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  the  chief  element  in  its  moral  consideration  of 
far  the  greater  part  of  human  conduct, — of  all  that  part  of  it,  which  com- 
prehends the  liuU  actions  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  are  as- 
sailed with  temptations  to  great  evil ;  and  when  we  are  so  assailed,  the  eril 
itself,  and  the  seductive  circumstances  that  would  tempt  us  to  it,  are  too  pro- 
minent' and  powerful  not  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  mind, — dis- 
tracting it  in  a  sort  of  conflict,  or  hurrying  it  along,  accordbg  to  the  force 
of  the  moral  hatred  of  guilt,  that  overcomes  or  is  overcome.  lo  such  cases, 
then,  we  think  of  tlie  present^  and  scarcely  of  more  than  of  the  preseot. 
But  how  few  are  the  cases  of  this  kind, — and  how  much  more  freqnentlj 
are  we  called  to  the  performance  of  actions,  in  which,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  moment  alone  be  considered,  the  virtue  has  little  merit,  or 
the  vice  litde  delinquency.  It  is  of  many  such  litde  delinquencies,  however, 
that  the  guilt  is  ultimately  formed,  which  is  afterwards  to  excite  tlie  indignant 
wrath  of  every  breast,  except  of  that  one,  in  which  the  horrors  of  remorse, 
stilled,  perhaps,  in  the  dreadful  moments  of  active  iniquity,  are  all  that  is  to 
be  felt  in  the  still  more  dreadful  intervals  from  crime  to  crime.  It  is  not  of 
base  perfidy f  then,  nor  of  atrocious  cruelty ,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bid  the  in- 
genuous mind  beware, — but  of  oflTences,  in  which  that  ingenuous  mind,  un- 
taught as  yet  to  discern  the  future  in  the  present,  sees  only  the  little  Iraihies 
that,  as  proofs  of  a  common  nature,  are  pitied  by  those  who  cooteropbte 
them,  rather  than  condemned ;  and  attract,  perhaps,  in  this  very,  pitj,  an 
interest  which  is  more  akin  to  love  than  to  hate.  It  is  in  these  circumstan- 
ces only,  or  at  least  chiefly  in  these  circumstances,  tliat  the  moral  character 
is  in  peril.  There  is  not  a  guilty  passion  from  which  the  heart  would  not 
shrink,  if  that  passion  were  to  present  itself  instantly,  with  its  own  dreadful 
aspect.  But  while  the  Pleasures  and  the  less  hideous  forms  of  vic^  mingle 
together,  in  what  may  almost  be  termed  the  sport  or  pastime  of  human  life, 
we  pass  readily  and  heedlessly  from  one  to  the  other,  till  we  learn  at  last  to 
look  on  the  Passion,  when  it  introduces  itself  among  the  playful  band,  only  as 
we  gaze  on  some  fierce  masquer  in  a  pageant,  that  assumes  features  of  darker 
ferocity  only  to  delight  us  the  more,— -or  which  we  approach  at  least  ivitb  as 
little  apprehension,  as  if  it  were  the  gentle  form  of  Virtue  herself  that  was 
smiling  on  us.  It  is  from  the  beginnings  of  vice  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
llien,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from  vice  itself.  Were  it  given  to  us  to  picture 
the  future^  as  we  can  paint  what  is  before  our  eyes ;  and  could  we  show  to 
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the  boy,  as  he  returns  blooming  and  scarcely  fatigued,  from  the  race  or 
other  active  game  in  which  he  has  been  contending  with  his  playmates,  some 
forni  of  feeble  age, — the  few  grey  hairs,-^the  wrinkled  front, — ^the  dim  eye, 
— ^tlie  withered  cheek, — the  wasted  limbs,  that  cannot  bear,  without  addi- 
tional support,  even  that  thin  frame  which  bends  over  them,  to  tlie  earth  that  is 
soon  to  receive  ail  that  is  not  yet  wholly  dead  and  consumed  in  the  half-living 
skeleton, — could  we  say  to  him,  as  he  gazes^almost  with  terror  on  this  mixed 
semblance  of  death  and  life— -the  form  on  which  you  are  now  looking  is 
your  own, — re*.  ''••Ions  would  be  his  little  heart  to  our  prophetic  intima- 

tion !  It  would  seem  to  him  scarcely  possible^  that  any  number  of  years 
should  convert  what  he  then  felt  and  saw  in  his  own  vigorous  frame,  into  that 
scarcely  breathing  thing  of  feebleness  and  misery,  which,  when  a  few  of 
those  years  has  passed  over  him,  he  was  truly  to  become.-  It  would  be  the 
same  with  the  moral  futurity,  as  with  that  of  the  mere  animal  being.  Could 
we  foresee  and  exhibit,  in  like  manner,  the  future  heart, — could  we  show  to 
him  who  has  dormant  passions,  that  have  not  yet  been  awakened  by  any 
temptation,  and  who  is  therefore,  full  of  the  con6dence  of  virtue — to  him 
who  loves,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  others,  which  has  never  interfered  with 
his  own,  and  is  eager,  therefore,  to  confer  on  them  all  those  enjoyments 
which  cost  no  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  on  his  part ; — ^to  such  a  mind — and,  in 
some  cases,  even  to  a  mind  far  nobler — could  we  present  the  moral  picture 
of  some  deceiver,  and  plunderer,  and  oppressor-^— some  reveller  in  the  luxu- 
ry of  riches  fraudulently  usurped,  and  even  of  the  scanty  rapine  of  poverty 
itself,  that  had  still  something  which  could  be  torn  from  it  by  exactions, 
which  it  was  too  friendless  to  know  how  to  resist, — ^and,  in  presenting  this 
picture,  could  we  say, — the  euilt  at  which  you  shudder,  is  the  guilt  of  the 
very  bosom  that  is  shrinking  from  it  with  indignation, — how  dij£cult  would 
it  be,  or  rather  how  impossible,  to  convince  the  criminal  of  other  years,  of 
his  own  horrible  identity  with  all  the  villanies  which  he  loathed  ?  Yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  the  moral  progression  is  as 
regular  from  innocence  to  mature  and  hoary  iniquity,  as  the  mere  corporeal 
progress,  from  the  beauty  and  muscular  alacrity  of  youth,  to  the  weaknessi 
and  pale,  and  withered  emaciation  of  age. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  tliis  fatal  progression  then,  from  less  to  greater  vice, 
which  far  more  than  doubles  the  obligation  of  abstliining  from  those  slight 
immoralities  which  might  seem  trifling  if  it  were  not  for  this  progressive  ten- 
dency. No  evil  is  slight  which  prepares  the  heart  for  greater  evil.  The 
highest  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  is  to  strengthen,  as  much  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  strengthen,  every  disposition  which  constitutes  or  forms  a  part 
of  moral  excellence ;  and  we  err  against  this  high  duty,  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  erring  against  every  other  duty,  as  often  as  we  yield  to  a 
single  seduction,  whether  it  be  to  do  what  is  posiiively  unworthy,  or  to  ab- 
stain from  the  humblest  act  of  virtue  which  our  duty  calls  to  us  to  perform. 
In  yielding  once  to  any  vicious  desire,  we  lose  much  more  than  the  virtue  of 
a  single  moment ;  for  while  the  desire,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  increased  by 
indulgence,  the  mere  remembrance  that  we  have  once  yielded,  is  to  us  almost 
like  a  license  to  yield  again.  The  second  error  seems  to  save  us  from  the 
pain  of  thinking,  that  the  temptation  which  we  before  suffered  to  vanquish 
our  feeble  virtue*,  was  one  which  even  that  feeble  virtue  was  capable  of  over- 
coming :  and  our  present  weakness  is  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  indistinct 
and  secret  justification  of  the  past.  , 
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The  virtuous  man  then,  who  loves  as  he  should  love,  the  noble  conscious- 
ness of  virtue,  and  who  feels,  tlierefore,  that  no  gain  of  mere  sensual  plea- 
sure, or  worldly  honour,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  moral 
excellence,  will  think  often,  when  such  a  purchase  raiglit  be  made  by  a  sa- 
crifice so  slight,  that  to  others,  it  might  seem  scarcely  a  diminution  of  virtue, 
-—rather  of  the  whole  moral  excellence  which  he  endangers,  than  of  the  lit- 
tle portion  of  it,  with  which  he  is  called  to  part.  He  will  not  say  i^tbin 
himself,  how  inconsiderable  and  how  venial  would  be  this  error ;  but,  to  what 
crimes  may  this  single  error  lead !  He  will  thus  be  saved  from  the  coranr>oa 
temptations,  by  which  minds  less  accustomed  to  a  sage  foresight,  are  at  first 
cently  led  where  they  gladly  consent  to  go,  and  afterwards  hurried  along  where 
It  is  misery  to  follow,  by  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist — by  a  ibrce  which 
seemed  to  them  at  first  the  light  touch  of  the  gentle  hand  of  a  Grace  or  a 
Pleasure ;  but  which  has  expanded  progressively  at  every  step,  till  it  has  be- 
come the  grasp  of  a  giant's  arm. 

The  duty  that  is  exercised  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  evik,  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  vices,  though  they  are  soon  to  become  vices,  and 
are  as  yet,  to  our  unreflecting  thought,  only  forms  of  gaiety  and  social  kind- 
ness, is  truly  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  self-command.  It  b  not 
the  endurance  of  pain,  that  is  the  hardest  trial  to. which  fortitude  can  be  ex- 
posed :  it  is  the.  calm  endurance^  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the  very  smiles  of  p1ea« 
sure  herself, — ^an  endurance  that  is  easy  only  to  the  noble  love  of  future  as  wdl 
as  present  virtue,  that  can  resist  what  it  is  delightful  to  crowds  to  do,  as  it  re- 
sists the  less  terrible  forms  of  evil,  from  which  every  individual  of  the  crowd 
woukl  shrink.  The  courage  of  those  who  have  strength  only  to  resist  what 
is  commonly  termed  fear,  is  a  courage  that  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name, 
—as  little  worthy  of  it  as  the  partial  courage  of  the  soldier  on  his  own  ele- 
ment, if  on  a  different  element,  be  were  to  tremble  when  exposed  to  a  ship- 
wreck, or  of  the  seaman,  if  he  were,  in  like  manner,  to  tremble  at  any  of 
the  common  perils  to  which  life  can  be  exposed  on  land.  The  most  strenu- 
ous combatants  in  the  tumult  of  warfares,  may  be  cowards  or  worse  than 
cowards,  in  the  calm  moral  fight. 

Tbey  yield  to  pleasure,  Uiough  they  danger  brare, 
Aud  allow  DO  fortitude,  but  in  the  field. 

« 

His  is  the  only  genuine  strength  of  heart,  who  resists,  not  the  force  of  a  few 
fears  only,  to  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  ignominious  for  man 
to  yield,— -but  the  force  of  every  temptation  to  whicIHt  would  be  untBortkg 
of  man  to  yield,  even  though  tlie  world,  in  its  capricious  allotments  of  honour 
and  shame,  might  not  have  chosen  to  regard  with  ignominy  that  peculiar 
species  of  cowardice. 

By  pleaanre  unsubdued,  unbroke  bj  pain, 
Ha  aliaros  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts ; 
All-bearin;a^,  alUnttempting,  till  he  fnlls ; 
And,  when  he  falls,  writes  Vki  on  his  shield .• 

The  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  it  leads  us  to  value  our  own  moral 
purity,  leads  us  then  to  resist  the  solicitation  of  pleasures  that  would  dd>ase 
us,  as  it  leads  us  to  endure  pain  itself.    To  endure  pain,  is,  however,  in  like 

•  Night  Thoaghts,  Night  EighUi. 
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manner,  a  part  of  this  duty,  not  merely  from  those  liigh  motives  that  have 
been  already  considered  by  us,  the  motives  of  grateful  submission,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  by 
that  wisdom  and  goodness,  under  whose  gracious  dispensation  the  capacity 
of  suffering  itself  has  been  arranged,  so  as  to  minister  to  the  highest  puqioses 
which  supreme  benevolence  could  have  in  view,  but  also  from  the  subordi- 
nate'tnotives  thut  regard  only  ourselves.  To  be  querulously  impatient,  is  but 
to  add  another  evil,  that  might  be  avoided,  to  evil  that  already  exists,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  from  us  one  of  the  most  powerful  consolations 
which  even  that  amount  of  existing  evil  admitted, — ^ihe  consolation  of  know- 
ing, that  we  are  able  to  bear  what  it  is  virtue  to  bear,  and  of  trusting  that  we 
sliall  be  able,  in  like  manner,  to  endure  without  repining,  whatever  other  ills 
it  may  be  our  mortal  allotment  to  encounter,  and  our  duty  to  overcome,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  such  ills  can  be  overcome,  by  the  patience  that  sustains 
them.  By  yielding  to  habits  of  cowardly  discontent,  we  continually  lessen 
more  and  more  that  internal  vigour,  which  might  save  us  from  the  miserable 
cowardice,  that  makes  almost  every  act  of  virtue  a  painful  effort,  till  we  be- 
come, at  last,  the  moral  slaves  of  every  physicaf  evil,  and  therefore,  of  every 
human  being  who  is  capable  of  inflicting  on  us  any  one  of  those  ills.  He 
never  can  be  the  master  of  his  own  resolutions,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
endure  what  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid,  without  the  sacrifice  of  virtue. 
When  we  hear  of  the  usurper  and  oppressor  of  Roman  liberty,  who,  when 
a  whole  world  was  prostrate  before  him,  had  subdued  every  thine  but  the 
inflexible  spirit  of  a  single  heroic  scomer  of  slavery,  and  of  the  inflicter  of 
slavery, 

Et  cnncta  terranim  Rubacta, 
Preter  alrocem  animum  Catooia^* 

we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  he  who  could  thus  dare  to  offer  to  Eberty  its 
last  homage,  was  not  one  whom  mere  suffering  could  appal. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  viram 
Non  civium  ardor  pravu  jubentiuniy 
Non  vultus  iiiiitantis  tyranni 
Mente  (juatit  solida  ; — neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieu  (urbidus  Adrie 
Nee  fulmiriaiitis  magna  Jovis  manus. 
8i  fractiis  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruine.t 


LECTURE  XCIX. 


ON  OUR  DUTY  TO  OURSELVES. 


In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  began  the  consideration  of  that  minor 
species  of  moral  obligation  which  constitutes  the  propriety  of  certain  actions, 
considered  merely  as  terminating  in  tlie  individual  who  performs  them, — ^the 
duiy^  as  it  has  been  termed,  whuJi  we  owe  to  ourselves* 

*  Hornt.  Cartn.  Lib.  IL  Ode  1. 
t  Id.  Lib.  lU.  Ode  IIL 
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This  duty  I  represented  as  having  two  great  objects ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  individual ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  his  bappioess 
when  any  enjoyment,  or  the  acquisition  of  tlie  means  of  future  enjoyment  is 
tM  inconsistent  with  that  moral  excellence,  the  cuhivation  of  which  is,  in 
every  case,  even  with  respect  to  the  mere  personal  duty,  of  primary  obli- 
gation. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  accordingly,  I  considered  the  former  of  these  drvistoas 
•of  our  duty  to  ourselves, — ^illustrating,  especially,  the  relatioa  which  a  sasgie 
action  may  bear  to  the  whole  moral  character  in  after  life,  by  the  increa^ 
tendency  wliich  it  induces  to  a  repetition  of  it,  and  a  corresponding  dimiiMdioo 
of  tlie  abhorrence  with  which  the  action,  if  vicious,  was  previously  viewed ; 
and  endeavouring,  tlierefore,  to  impress  you  strongly  with  the  importaiice  cS 
habits  of  self-command,  by  which  alone,  as  enabling  us  to  resist  alike  the 
gayer  seductions  of  luxury,  and  the  terror  of  personal  sufiering,  we  may 
be  masters  of  our  own  moral  resolutions,  in  circumstances  in  which  vice 
might  seem  attended  only  with  present  pleasure,  and  virtue  only  with  present 
pain. 

After  considering  that  diviston  then,  which  regards  the  cultivation  oi  our 
moral  excellence,  1  proceed,  now,  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  of  which  our  happiness  is  the  immediate  object. 

When  happiness  is  to  be  attained,  without  the  breach  of  any  duty,  it  be- 
comes a  positive  duty  to  pursue  it,— «s  in  like  manner,  thou^  no  other  duty 
were  to  be  violated  than  that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  would  still  be  a 
violation  of  this  duty,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lessen  our  own  happioes, 
or  to  occasion  to  ourselves  actual  distress.  It  is  a  virtue,  in  short,  lo  be 
vrudenty  a  vice  to  be  imprudent ; — or,  if  prudence  and  imprudence  should 
be  considered  as  implying  rather  the  knowledge  or  the  isnorance  of  actions 
that  may  be  advantageous  to  us  or  hurtful,  than  the  performance  of  actbos 
which  we  know  to  be  advantageous  to  us  or  hurtful,  it  is  a  virtue,  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  seems  to  us  most  prudent,  a  vice  to  act  in  such  a  manner, 
as  seems  to  us  imprudent. 

That  there  is  not  merely  a  satisfaction  or  regret,  as  at  some  piece  of  good 
or  bad  fortune,  but  a  moral  duty  observed  or  violated,  in  these  cases,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  conscience  of  the  agent  himself,  and  from  the  feelings  of  those 
who  contemplate  his  action.  He  who  suffers,  from  acting  in  a  manner  which 
be  had  reason  to  consider  as  imprudent,  feels  that  he  is  justly  punished ;  and 
all  who  consider  his  action,  and  its  consequences,  agree  in  this  reference  of 
demerit  to  the  agent,  and  in  the  feeling  of  propriety  in  the  punishment  whkh 
he  has  received,  or  rather,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  inflicted  on  him- 
self. Nor  can  we  wonder,  that  the  Deity,  who  willed  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  and  who  made  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficacious  mode 
of  contributing  even  to  happiness  in  this  life,  should  have  made  the  wilful 
neglect  of  that  which  was  in  so  many  important  respects  the  great  object  of 
moral  feeling,  an  object  itself  of  a  species  of  moral  disapprobation.  It  every 
individual  oi  mankind  were  in  every  respect  perfectly  careless  of  his  own 
happiness,  every  individual  of  mankind  would  be  unhappy ;  and  mere  im- 
prudence, if  universal,  would  thus  have  the  same  injurious  conseqLfences,  as 
the  universal  oppression  by  all  of  all.  From  the  harmony  which  the  Deiiy 
has  pre-establisiied  of  virtue  and  utility,  that  conduct  alone  can  be  most  vii^ 
tuous,  which,  if  universally  adopted,  would  contribute  most  to  the  good  of 
^  the  universe ;  and  the  imprudent,  therefore,  are  to  the  extent  of  their  wilful 
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violation  of  the  happiness  of  one  individual,  violators  of  the  universal  sjstem 
of  good. 

Our  own  happiness  then,  is  a  moral  object,  as  the  happiness  of  others  is 
a  moral  object.  There  is  much  more  reason,  however,  upon  tlie  whole,  to 
fear,  that  individuals  will  be  neglectful  of  the  happiness  of  others  rather  than  of 
their  own^  when  opportunities  of  furthering  either  may  have  occurred  to 
them  ;  since  wiili  respect  to  each  personally,  his  own  desire  of  pleasure  and 
consequendy  of  all  the  means  of  pleasure,  may  be  considered  as  so  powerful, 
as  scarcely  to  require  the  aid  of  any  mere  feeling  of  moral  duty,  to  call  on 
him  to  be  prudent.  It  is  accordant,  therefore,  with  the  gracious  benevolence 
of  the  power  who  has  arranged  our  susceptibilities  of  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that  the  sentiment  of  moral 
obligation  should  there  be  strongest,  where  the  additional  influence  is 
most  needed ;  and  that,  while  it  is  of  our  own  happiness,  we  are,  at  least  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  most  desirous,  it  should  yet  seem  to  us  in  the  very 
privacy  of  our  own  conscience,  a  gi*eater  moral  delinquency,  to  invade  any 
enjoyment  possessed  by  another,  than  to  sacriGce,  by  any  rash  folly,  the 
means  of  similar  enjoyment  possessed  by  ourselves. 

It  is  still,  however,  more  than  mere  regret  which  we  feel,  on  considering 
any  such  imprudent  sacri6ce.  There  is  truly  a  feeling  of  moral  disapproba- 
tion— ^a  feeling,  that  in  thus  injuring  the  happiness  of  one  individual  of  man- 
kind, we  have  violated  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  duty,  which  in  tlie 
actions  that  relate  to  himself  only,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  others,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  should  have  constantly  before  him 
for  the  direction  of  his  conduct. 

It  is  morally  Gt  then,  that  every  individual  should  endeavour  to  acquire  and 
preserve  the  means  of  happiness,  when  the  happiness  is  to  be  acquired  or 
preserved  without  the  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  of  still  stronger  obligation^ 
which  he  may  owe  to  communities,  or  to  other  individuals. 

But  if  the  acquisition  of  happiness  be  his  duty,  in  what  manner  is  be  to 
seek  it,-^at  is  to  say,  in  what  objects  is  be  to  hope  to  find  it  f 

O  HappineM '.  onr  t>eiog*s  end  and  aim ! 

Goody  pleasure,  eaae^  content,  whate'er  thy  name ! 

That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  tigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ! 

Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 

0*erIook*d,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise. 

Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropt  below, 

Say  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign*st  to  crow  ? 

Fair  opening  to  some  court^s  propitious  mine, 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaminc  mine, 

Twin'clwith  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield, 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Wliere  growsf—where  grows  it  not  ? — If  vain  our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil ; 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,— or  every  loAere.* 

Happiness,  considered  as  mere  happiness,  may  be  defined  to  be,— -a  state 
of  continued  agreeable  feeling,  diflfering  from  what  is  commonly  termed 

Eleasure, onlv  as  a  whole  difl!ers  from  a  part.  Pleasure  may  be  momentary; 
ut  to  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  we  do  not,  at  least  in  common  language, 
give  the  name  of  happiness,  which  implies  some  degree  of  permanence  in 
tlie  pleasure. 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  ▼.  1—16. 
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As  happiness,  however,  is  only  a  more  lasting  state  of  pleasure,  or  agree- 
able feeling,  it  is  evident  that  every  object,  the  remembrance,  or  possession, 
or  hope  oi  which  is  agreeable,  is  a  source  of  happiness, — one  of  many 
sources,  because  there  are  innumerable  objects,  which,  as  remembered,  pos- 
sessed, or  hoped,  are  agreeable.  Some  of  these  may,  indeed,  exclude 
others,  and  the  objects  excluded  may  be  sources  of  purer  or  more  lasting 
pleasure,  which  it  would  be  imprudent,  therefore,  to  abandon  for  a  less  good. 
But  all  are  still  sources  of  happiness,  if  happiness  be  agreeable  feeling  ;  and 
the  only  moral  question  relates  to  the  choke* 

It  is  evident  too,  that  this  choice  of  happiness,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  enjoyment,  must  be  various  in  its  objects,  in  difier- 
ent  individuals,  according  to  their  original  constitution,  education,  habits,  rank 
in  life,  or  whatever  else  may  be  conceived  to  modify  the  desires  of  mankind. 
The  saving  of  a  few  guineas,  which,  to  the  greater  number,  of  the  nch  at 
least,  would  afford  no  grati6cation,  may  be  a  source  of  very  great  delight  to 
those  whose  circumsUmces  of  humbler  foitune,  condemn  them  to  be  neces- 
sarily  frugal ;  or  even  to  the  possessor  of  many  thousand  acres,  if  he  have 
the  misfoitune  to  be  a  miser.  With  every  variety  of  taste,  in  whatever  man- 
ner induced,  there  is  a  corresponding  happiness  of  possession ;  a  gem,  a 
painting,  a  medal,  which  many  would  rank  with  tlie  mere  baubles  of  a  toy- 
shop, are  treasures  to  a  few.  The  loss  of  a  single  book  of  difficult  acqubi- 
tion,  which  may  be  a  serious  evil  to  a  man  of  letters,  is  scarce  felt  as  a  loss 
by  one  who  sees  books  before  him,  as  mere  pieces  of  gay.and  gilded  furni- 
ture, without  the  slightest  desire  of  opening  them, — and  whose  library  is  per- 
haps the  only  room  of  his  house  which  he  never  tliinks  of  entering,  or  which 
he  uses  at  least,  only  for  such  purposes  as  any  other  room,  with  any  other 
furniture,  might  serve  as  well.  What  is  true  of  these  sources  of  enjoyment, 
is  true  of  every  object  of  desire  which  some  value  much,  while  others  per- 
haps regard  it  as  insignificant,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  comparatively  of  far  less 
value.  In  thinking  of  what  is  to  give  delight,  we  must  think,  at  least,  as 
much  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  delighted,  as  of  the  object  we  may  choose 
to  term  delightful.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  two  individuals,  to  whom  ilie 
acquisition  of  exactly  the  same  objects,  would  afford  exacdy  the  same  quan- 
tity of  happiness ;— -and  in  a  question  of  mere  happiness,  therefore,  without 
regard  to  duty,  it  is  as  absurd  to  inquire  into  one  universal  staudard,  as  to 
think  of  discovering  one  universal  stature,  or  universal  form  of  the  infinitely 
varied  features  of  mankind. 

This  inquiry,  however,  into  one  sole  and  exclusive  standard  of  happiness, 
which  seems  so  absurd  when  we  consider  the  ever-varying  tastes  and  fancies 
of  mankind,  was  the  great  inquiry  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Happiness 
was  to  them  not  so  much  a  generic  name  of  uuiny  agreeable  feelings,  as  a 
sort  of  universal  a  parte  rei^ — something  which  was  one  and  simple^  or  which, 
at  least,  excluded  any  great  diversity  of  the  objects  that  corresponded  with  it 
Instead,  therefore,  of  sage  calculations  on  the  comparative  amount  of  plea- 
sure, which  different  classes  of  objects  might  be  expected  to  afibrd  to  the 
greater  number  of  mankind,  they  have  left  to  us  a  bold  assertion  of  one  spe- 
cies of  happiness,  as  if  it  were  the  sole, — ^and  many  vain  refinements,  by 
which  they  would  endeavour  to  reduce  to  it  every  oUier  form  of  del^ht, — 
and  where  they  could  not  so  reduce  them,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  en- 
joyments so  obstinately  unaccommodating,  of  enjoyments,  however,  as  real 
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and  as  independent  in  themselves,  as  that  for  the,  sole  existence  6{  which 
they  contended. 

The  two  principal  sects  opposed  to  each  other  in  this  inquiry  into  happi- 
ness, were  the  followers  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno, — the  former  of  whom  re- 
garded sensual  pleasure  as  primarily  the  only  real  good,  and  every  thing 
that  was  not  directly  sensual  as  valuable,  only  in  relation  to  it ;  while  the 
other  sect  contended,  that  there  was  no  good  whatever,  but  in  rectitude  of 
conduct, — that,  but  for  this  rectitude  of  choice,  pleasure  was  not  a  good, 
pain  not  an  evil. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  as  susceptible  of 
various  species  of  enjoyment,  might  seem  sufficient  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  both  these  rival  sects.  That  our  chief  happiness,  the  happiness,  of  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  our  life,  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  senses,  is  abun-^ 
dantly  evident,  and  is  admitted  even  by  Epicurus  himself: — ^though  he  would 
still  labour  vainly  to  refer  them  remotely  to  that  source ;  and  though  the  vir- 
tues and  intellectual  acquirements,  which  adorn  our  nature  infinitely  more 
than  any  superior  quickness  of  sensation,  may  be  so  traced  through  all  their 
consequences,  as  to  be  found  ultimately  to  contribute  to  the  amount  even  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  this  influence  on  the  senses  iz  certainly  the  least 
part  of  their  influence  on  happiness.  The  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child, 
of  the  child  for  the  parent,  all  the  delightful  charities  which  render  home  a 
scene  of  perpetual  joy,  and  which  extend  themselves  beyond  the  domestic 
roof,  with  so  wide  a  growth  of  aflfection, — ^the  sublime  or  tender  remembrances 
of  virtue, — or  in  mere  science,  the  luxury  of  truth  itself,  as  an  object  of  de- 
sires that  may  almost  be  said  to  be  intellectual  passions, — the  pleasure  of  the 
astronomer,  in  contemplating  those  seeming  sparks  of  light,  which  to  Iiis 
senses  are  truly  mere  sparks  of  light,  and  which  are  magnificent  orbs  only 
to  the  intellect,  that  comprehends  and  measures  their  amplitude, — the  plea- 
sure of  tiie  mathematician,  in  tracing  relations  of  forms,  which  his  senses  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  presenting  to  him, — of  the  poet,  in  describing  scenes 
of  beauty,  which  his  eyes  never  are  to  see, — all  these  pleasures,  intellectual 
and  moral,  are  pleasures,  whether  they  tend  or  do  not  tend  to  heighten  mere 
sensual  enjoyment ;  and  if  nothing  were  to  be  left  of  them  but  this  influence 
on  the  senses,  human  life  would  scarcely  be  worthy,  even  of  the  brutal  ap- 
petites that  might  still  strive  to  find  on  earth  the  objects  of  their  grovellingi 
and  languid,  and  weary  desire. 

So  false,  then,  even  as  a  mere  physical  exposition  of  happiness,  is  the 
system  of  Epicurus.  But  if  his  philosophy  err  more  grossly,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoical  school,  though  it  err  more  sublimely,  is  still  but  a  sublimer 
error.  The  moral  excellence  of  man  is  unquestionably  what  Zeno  and  his 
followers  maintained  it  to  be,  a  devout  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  for  which  every  state  in  which  we 
can  be  placed,  allows  an  opportunity  of  exercise.  It  never  can  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  real  excellence  of  his  nature,  to  act  viciously,  nor  a  violation  of 
his  real  excellence,  to  act  virtuously ;  but  though  all  pleasure  which  is  in- 
consistent with  virtue  is  to  be  avoided,  the  pleasure  which  is  consistent  with 
virtue  is  to  be  valued,  not  merely  as  being  that  which  attends  virtue,  but  as 
being  happiness^  or  at  least  an,  element  of  happiness.  Between  mere  plea 
sure  and  mere  virtue,  there  is  a  competition,  in  short,  of  the  less  with  tl)e 
greater ;  but  though  vurtue  be  the  greater,  and  the  greater  in  every  case  in 
Vol.  n.  63 
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which  k  can  be  opposed  to  mere  pleasure,  pleasure  is  still  good  in  itself,  and 
would  be  covetable  by  tlie  virtuous  in  every  case  in  which  the  greater  good 
of  virtue  is  not  inconsistent  with  it.  Pain  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evil  in  itself; 
— though  to  bear  pain  without  a  murmur,  or  without  even  any  inward  mur- 
murs, be  a  good,  a  good  dependent  on  ourselves,  which  it  is  in  our  power  lo 
add  at  any  moment  to  the  mere  physical  ill  that  does  not  depend  on  us, — 
and  a  good,  more  valuable  tlian  the  pain  in  itself  is  evU. 

It  is,  indeed,  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  in  themselves  absolately 
indifferent,  that  man  is  virtuous  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  the  one,  and  the 
threats  of  tlie  other ;  and  there  is  thus  a  seir-confutation  in  the  principles  of 
Stoicism,  which  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  the  founder  of  the  system,  or  some 
one  of  the  ancient  and  modem  commentators  on  it,  should  not  have  discerned. 
We  may  praise,  indeed,  the  magnanimity  of  him  who  dares  to  sufier  every 
external  evil  which  man  can  suffer,  rather  dian  give  his  conscience  one  guilty 
remembrance  ;  but  it  is  because  there  is  evil  to  be  endured^  that  we  praise 
him  for  his  magnanimity  in  bearing  the  evil ;  and  if  there  be  no  ill  to  be  en- 
dured, there  is  no  magnanimity  that  can  be  called  forth  to  endure  \u  The 
bed  of  roses  differs  from  the  burning  bull,  not  merely  as  a  square  differs 
from  a  circle,  or  as  flint  differs  from  clay,  but  as  that  which  b  physically 
good  differs  from  that  which  is  physically  evil, — and,  if  they  did  not  so  differ, 
as  good  and  evil,  there  could  be  as  little  merit  in  consenting,  when  virtue  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  to  suffer  all  the  bodily  pain  which  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture could  inflict,  rather  than  to  rest  in  guilty  indolence  on  that  luxurious 
couch  of  flowers,  as  there  could  be  in  the  mere  preference,  for  any  physical 

Eurpose,  of  a  circular  to  an  angular  form,  or  of  the  softness  of  clay  to  the 
ardness  of  flint.  Moral  excellence,  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  preferable 
to  mere  physical  enjoyment ;  and  there  is  no  enjoyment  worthy  of  the  choice 
of  man,  wnen  virtue  forbids  tlie  desire.  But  virtue  is  the  superior  only,  not 
the  sole  Power.  She  has  imperial  sway, — but  her  sway  is  imperial,  only 
because  there  are  forms  of  inferior  good,  over  which  it  is  her  glory  to 
preside. 

It  was  this  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  of  moral  excellence,  which  is 
one  object,  and  of  mere  happiness  which  is  another  object,  that  led  to  all  the 
extravagant  declamations  of  the  Porch,  as  to  the  equal  happiness  of  every 
situauon  in  which  man  can  exist.  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  sublime  defiances 
of  pain,  that  the  inconsistency  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  involved  ;  it  is  in- 
volved equally  in  the  scale  of  preferences  which  they  present  to  us  in  our 
very  virtues.  We  are  to  love,  for  example,  health  rather  tlian  sickness;  but 
we  are  thus  to  love  it,  not  because  health  b  in  itself  a  greater  good  than  sick- 
ness, but  only  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  we  shomd  lore  it  more 
than  the  pain  and  imbecility  of  disease.  And  why  do  we  infer  it  to  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  we  should  prefer  health  to  sickness  f  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  any  reason  for  this  inference,  but  die  absolute  good  of  that  which  b 
declared  in  itself  to  be  neither  good  nor  evil.  If  healUi  and  sickness  be  in 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  absolutely  indifferent,  thej 
roust  still  continue  absolutely  indifferent,-— or  we  must  require  some  divine 
revelation,  to  make  known  to  us  the  will  which  we  are  to  obev. 

It  is  this  tacit  assumption  of  the  very  circumstances  denied,  which  forms, 
indeed,  the  radical  fallacy  of  the  system' of  Z^no, — a  sort  of  fallacy  which, 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  tracing, 
m  the  systems  of  philosophers  of  every  age.  The  will  of  the  Gods,  as  direet- 
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iog  the  choice,  when  there  was  a  competition  of  many  objects,  seemed  to 
furnish  a  reasonable  ground  of  preference, — ^a  ground  of  preference  which 
was  felt  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  because  every  one  had  previously  in  his 
own  mind  felt,  and  silently  admitted,  those  distinctions  of  physical  good  and 
evil,  which  the  Stoics  ostensibly  denied,  but  which  coitesponded  exactly  with 
the  divine  intimations  of  preferableness,  that  were  only  these  very  distinctions, 
under  a  more  magnificent  name.  To  obey  the  will  of  the  Gods,  in  prefer- 
ring wealth  to  poverty,  was,  in  truth,  to  have  made  the  previous  discovery, 
that  wealth,  as  an  object  of  desire,  was  prderable  to  poverty  ;  and  to  have 
inferred,  from  this  previous  belief  of  the  physical  distinction,  that  supposed 
will  of  Heaven,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain,  if  the  ob- 
jects had  been  indi€erent  in  themselves.  If  all  external  things  were  in 
themselves  absolutely  equal,  then  was  it  impossible  to  infer  from  them  that 
Divine  preference,  on  which  our  own  was  to  depend, — ^and  if  that  Divine  pre- 
ference could  in  any  way,  be  inferred  from  the  physical  differences  of  things, 
as  essentially  good  and  evil,  then  was  it  not  to  the  Divine  intimation,  as  sub- 
sequently inferred,  that  we  were  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  distinction 
from  which  alone,  as  previously  felt,  we  inferred  the  intimation  itself. 

The  same  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  absolute  indifference,  with  respect  to 
mere  happiness  of  all  things  external,  which  were  not  in  themselves  either  good 
or  evil,  but  as  pointed  out  by  the  Gods  for  our*  choice,  led  naiurtdlv^  and,  as  I 
cannot  but  think,  necessarily^  to  the  strange  Stoical  paradox  of  tne  absolute 
equality  in  merit  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  the  absolute  equality  in  demerit 
CI  all  vicious  actions.  This,  indeed,  with  many  of  the  other  paradoxes 
maintained  by  the  sect,  Dr.  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider  as  not  forming  a 
part  of  the  system  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  but  rather  as  introduced,  with 
other  mere  dialectic  and  technical  'subtleties,  by  their  disciple  and  follower 
Chrysippus.  Yet  I  confess,  that  absurd  as  the  paradox  is,  and  discordant 
with  all  our  moral  feelings,  it  yet  seems  to  me  so' completely  involved,  in  tlie 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  school,  that  it  must  have  occurred,  or,  at  least, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  to  the  very  founders  of  the 
school;  as  an  obvious  and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  doctrine ;  and,  if 
it  did  so  occur  to  them,  we  certainly  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  as- 
sertors  of  so  bold  a  paradox  as  that  which  stated  the  absolute  physical  indif- 
ference as  to  the  happiness  of  rapture  and  agony,  would  be  very  slow  of 
maintaining  a*  paradox  additional,  if  the  assertion  of  it  were  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  system.  It  is  an  error,  I  may  remark  by  the  way, 
which  is  not  in  principle  at  least,  confined  to  Stoicism,  but  is  radically  involv- 
ed in  all  those  theological  systems  of  Ethics,  which  make  the  very  essence' 
of  virtue  to  consist  in  mere  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  If  all  actions  be 
equal,  except  as  they  are  ordered  or  not  ordered  by  heaven,  which  makes' 
them  objects  of  moral  choice,  simply  by  pointing  them  out  to  us  as  fit  or  un- 
fit to  be  performed,  then  is  there  only  one  virtue,  and  only  one  vice ; — ^the 
virtue  of  doing  as  Heaven  commands,  the  vice  of  not  doing  as  Heaven  com- 
mands. Whatever  the  action  may  be,  there  may  be  this  moral  difierence, 
but  in  the  Stoical  or  Theological  view  of  virtue  and  vice,  there  can  be  this 
difference  only.  To  suppose  that  certain  actions,  merely  by  being  more 
widely  beneficial,  are  more  obligatory  than  others, — that  certain  other  actions, 
merely  by  being  more  widely  injurious,  are  of  greater  delinquency  than 
others,— would  be  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
whole  ^stem,  that  what  we  term  a  benefit  is  a  good  in  itself, — ^what  we  term 
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an  injuiy  ao  evil  in  itself,  independently  of  that  will  which  intimateB  to  us 
what  is  &t  or  un6t  to  be  done.  The  most  beneficial  action, — an  actioo  that 
confers  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  on  our  nearest  relative,  or  on  our 
most  generous  benefactor,  is  good  only  because  it  is  divinely  comniaoded ; 
and  this  character  of  virtue  it  must  share  in  common  with  every  action,  how- 
ever comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  that  is  so  commanded ; — the  most 
injurious  action,  of  which  tlie  injury,  too,  may  have  been  directed  against 
tliose  whom  we  were  especially  called  to  love,  is  evil  only  because  it  is  di- 
vinely indicated  to  us  as  unworthy  of  our  choice ;  and  this  character  of  vice 
it  must  share  in  common  with  all  the  actions  that  are  marked  to  be  evil  by 
this  prohibition,  and  by  this  prohibition  only.  We  are  astonished,  indeed, 
tliat  offences,  which  we  regard  as  trifling,  should  be  classed  by  the  Stoics 
with  crimes  that  appear  to  us  of  the  most  aggravated  iniquity ;  but  we  are 
astonished  only  because  we  assume  anothe/  estimate  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
have  not  adopted  their  general  doctrine, — ^that  virtue  is  mere  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Gods,  and  vice  disobedience  to  it.  The  paradox  is  repug- 
nant, indeed,  to  every  feeling  of  our  heart,  but  still  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  system, — as  it  must  be  allowed  also  to  be  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  every  system,  that  reduces  virtue  and  vice  to  mere  obe- 
dience or  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  whole  errors  of  the  Stoical  system,  or  at  least  its  more  important 
errors,  may  be  traced  then,  I  conceive,  to  that  radical  mistake,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  happiness,  which  we  have  been  considering, — ^a  mistake  that,  if  truly 
allowed  to  influence  the  heart,  could  not  fail  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  the 
individual,  and  in  sqme  measure  too,  his  virtue,  in  all  the  relations  whkrb 

Eersonal  happiness  and  virtue  bear  to  private  affection.  If,  indeed,  it  had 
een  possible  for  human  nature  to  feel  what  tlie  Stoics  maintained, — an  ab- 
solute indifference  as  to  every  thing  external,  unless  from  some  relation 
which  it  bore,  or  was  imagined  to  near,  (o  tlie  will  of  the  Divinity,  how 
much  of  all  that  tenderness  which  renders  the  domestic  and  friendly  relatioos 
so  delightful  would  have  been  destroyed,  by  the  mere  cessation  of  the  litde 

Cleasures,  and  litde  exercises  of  kindness  and  compassion,  which  foster  the 
enevolent  regard.  It  is  in  relation  to  these  private  affections  only,  however, 
that  I  conceive  the  Stoical  system  to  have  been  practically  injurious  to  virtue, 
however  false  it  may  have  been  in  mere  theory,  either  as  a  physical  system 
of  the  nature  of  man,  or  as  a  system  of  ethics  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  physical  constitution.  In  every  thing  which  terminated  in  the  individual 
himseli,  the  virtue  which  it  recommended,  was  what  man  perhaps  may  nevn 
be  able  to  attain,  but  what  it  would  be  well  for  a  man  if  he  could  even  ap- 
proach,—- and  the  nearer  his  approach  to  it,  the  more  excellent  must  he  be- 
come. Pain  u,  indeed,  an  Ul^  and  we  must  err  physically  whenever  we 
pronounce  that  to  endure  this  ill  is  not  an  afflicuon  to  our  sensitive  nature  ;— 
but  it  would  be  well  for  us,  in  our  moral  resolutions, — at  least  in  those  which 
regard  only  sufferings  which  ourselves  may  have  to  overcome, — if  we  could 
be  truly,  what  a  periect  Stoic  would  require  of  us  to  be. 

The  error  of  the  philosophy  of  the  rorch,  then,  in  relation  to  the  physi- 
cal ills  of  life,  was  at  least  an  error  of  minds  of  the  noblest  character  of 
moral  enthusiasm.  "  If,"  says  Moi^tesquieu,  '^  I  could  for  a  moment  cease 
to  think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  could  not  fail  to  rank  the  destructioo  of  the 
sect  of  Zeno,  in  the  list  of  tlie  misfortunes  of  human  Jcind.  It  was  esLtravi- 
gant  only  in  feelings  which  have  m  themselves  a  moral  grandeur,— in  the 
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contempt  of  pleasures  and  afflictions.  It  alooe  knew  bow  to  make  great 
Citizens ;  it  alone  made  great  men  ;  it  alone  made  Emperors  worthy  ol  be- 
ing called  great.  While  the  Stoics  regarded  as  nothing,  riches,  gran- 
deur, pleasures,  and  vexations,  they  occupied  themselves  only  with  labouring 
for  the  happiness  of  others  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  social  duties.  It 
seemed  as  if  tliey  regarded  that  holy  spirit,  the  portion  of  the  divinity  which 
tliey  believed  to  be  in  man,  as  a  sort  of  bountiful  providence  tliat  was  watch- 
ing over  the  human  race.  Born  for  society,  they  considered  it  as  their 
office  thus  to  labour  for  it, — ^and  they  laboured,  at  little  cost  to  the  society 
which  they  benefited,  because  their  reward  was  all  within  themselves : — ^their 
philosophy  sufficed  for  their  happiness ;  or  rather,  the  happiness  of  others 
was  the  only  accession  which  could  increase  theii*  own."* 

Hi  moresi  hec  dari  immota  CatoDis 
Secta  fuiti  servare  modum,  finemquo  tenere, 
Naturamque  sequi,  patriasque  impendore  vitam  ; 
Noc  sibi,  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
Huic  epulis  vicisse  famem, — mag^nique  penates 
SubraoviRse  hyemem  tecto — pretiosaque  vestis 
Hirtam  membra  super  Romani  more  Quiritis, 
Induxisse  togam — Yenerisque  huic  maxirous  usua 
Pro^enieii.    Urbi  pater  est,  Urbique  maritus ; 
Justitis  cultor,  rigidi  aervator  lionesti ; 
In  commune  bonus  ;  nullosijue  Catonis.  in  actus 
Subrebsit,  partemque  tulit  sibi  nata  voluptafl.t 

tn  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ages  in  which  the  Stoical  doctrines 
chiefly  flourished, — the  servile  and  wretched  ages,  in  which,  with  that  intellec- 
tual light,  in  a  few  individuals,  which  leads  when  there  is  virtue,  to  grandeur  of 
soul,  and  almost  leads  to  virtue  itself, — there  was  every  where  around  a  cold 
and  gloomy  despotism,  that  left  man  only  to  gaze  on  misery ^  or  Xofeel  misery y 
if  he  did  not  strive  to  rise  wholly  above  it, — ^it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  philo- 
sophy, which  gave  aid  to  this  necessary  elevation  above  the  scene  of  human 
suffering  and  human  ignominy,  should  have  been  the  favourite  philosophy  of 
every  better  spirit ;  of  all  those  names,  which  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
centuries,  we  still  venerate  as  the  names  of  some  more  than  mortal  deliverers 
of  mankind. 

'^  Among  the  difl^rent  schools,"  says  Apollonius,  in  the  sublime  eulogy  of 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  "  among  the  different  schools  he  soon  discovered 
one  which  taught  man  to  rise  above  himself.  It  discovered  to  him,  as  it 
were  a  new  world, — a  world  in  which  pleasure  and  pain  were  annihilated, 
where  the  senses  bad  lost  all  their  power  over  the  soul,  where  poverty,  riches, 
life,  death,  were  nothing,  and  virtue  existed  alone.  Romans !  it  was  this  phi- 
losophy which  gave  you  Cato  and  Brutus.  It  was  it  which  supported  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  liberty.  It  extended  itself  afterwards  and  multi- 
plied under  your  tyrants.  •  It  seemed  as  if  it  had  become  a  want  to  your 
oppressed  ancestors,  whose  uncertain  life  was  incessantly  under  the  axe  of 
the  despot.  In  those  times  of  disgrace  alone,  it  preserved  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  It  taught  to  live ;  it  taught  to  die ;  and  while  tyranny  was 
degrading  die  soul,  it  lifted  it  up  again  with  more  force  and  grandeur.  This 
heroic  philosophy  was  made  lor  heroic  souls.    Aurelius  marked  as  one  of 
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the  most  fortunate  days  of  his  life  that  day  of  bis  boyliood  in  wUdi  be  first 
beard  of  Cato.  He  preserved  with  gratitude,  the  names  of  tho^e  who  had 
made  liim,  in  like  manner,  acquainted  with  Brutus  and  Thraseas.  He 
thanked  the  Gods  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  maxims  of 
Epictetus." 

That  great  emperor,  who  thu&  looked  with  veneration  to  others,  was  him- 
self one  of  the  noble  boasts  of  Stoicism,  and  it  must  always  be  the  glory  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  that,  whatever  its  truths  and  errors  might  be, 
they  were  truths  and  errors  which  animated  the  virtues,  and  comforted  the 
su&rings  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  mankind. 

With  all  the  admiration,  however,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  lo  feel,  of 
the  sublimer  parts  of  this  system,  it  is  still,  as  I  said,  founded  on  a  false  view 
of  our  nature.  Man  is  to  be  considered  not  in  one  light  only,  but  in  many 
lights,— in  all  of  which  he  may  be  a  subject  of  agreeable  feelings,  and  coo- 
sequendy  of  happiness,  as  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings.  He  is  a  senaiive 
being, — an  intdlectual  being, — a  moral  being, — a  religious  being, — and  there 
are  species  of  happiness  that  correspond  with  tliese  varieties. 

Though  it  would  be  unnecessary,  then,  to  enter  on  any  very  minute  details 
of  all  the  varieties  of  agreeable  feeling  of  which  happiness,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  composed,  a  few  slight  remarks  may  still  be  added,  on  these  chief 
specific  relations  of  our  happiness,  senntive^  inteUectualj  moral,  and  rdi- 
giaus. 

That  the  pleasure  which  may  be  felt  by  us  as  sensitive  beings,  is  not  to  be 
rejected  by  us  as  unworthy  of  man,  I  need  not  prove  to  you,  after  the  defini- 
tion of  happiness,  which  I  have  given  you.  Happiness,  however,  though 
only  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  those  agreeable  feelings  which  compose  it,  but  by  the 
relations  of  tliese,  as  likely  to  produce  or  not  to  produce,  to  prevent  or  not 
to  prevent,  other  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  and  lo  cherish  or  repress  that 
moral  excellence  which,  as  an  object  of  desire,  is  superbr  even  to  pleasure 
itself.  It  is  according  to  these  relations  chiefly,  tliat  the  pleasures  of  die 
senses  are  to  be  estimated.  In  themselves,  as  mere  pleasures^  they  wcegood^ 
and  if  they  left  the  same  ardour  of  generous  enterprise,  or  of  patient  self- 
command, — ^if  they  did  not  occupy  time,  which  should  have  been  empbyed 
in  higher  offices,— -and  if,  in  their  influence  on  the  future  capacity  of  mere 
enioymentj  they  did  not  tend  to  lessen  or  prevent  happiness  which  wouU 
otherwise  have  been  enjoyed,  or  to  occasion  pain  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  arisen,  and  which  is  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to  the  tempo- 
rary happiness  afforded, — ^it  would,  in  these  circumstances,  I  will  admit,  be 
impossible  for  man  to  be  too  much  a  sensualist ;  since  pleasure,  which  in 
itself  is  good,  is  evil,  only  when  its  consequences  are  eviL 

He  who  has  lavished  on  us  so  many  means  of  delight,  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  ui  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  not  to  be  sensitively  happy  in 
some  greater  or  less  degree,  has  not  made  nature  so  full  of  beauty  that  wa 
should  not  admire  it.  He  has  not  poured  fragrance  and  music  around  us, 
and  strewed  with  flowers  the  very  turf  on  which  we  tread,  that  our  heart 
may  not  rejoice  as  we  move  along,  but  that  we  may  walk  through  this  world  of 
loveliness  with  the  same  dull  eye  and  indifferent  soul,  with  which  we  stiouid 
have  traversed  unvaried  scenes,  without  a  colour,  or  an  odour,  or  a  song. 

The  pleasures  of  the  senses,  then,  are  not  merely  allowable,  under  die 
restrictions  which  I  stated,  but  to  abstain  from  them  with  no  other  view  tfaaa 
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becatue  they  are  pleasuresj  would  be  a  sort  of  contempt  of  the  goodness  of 
Grod,— or  a  blasphemy  against  his  gracious  bounty,  if  we  were  to  assert  that 
such  abstinence  from  pleasure,  merely  as  pleasure^  can  be  gratifying  to  ioh 
finite  benevolence. 

h  is  very  difierent,  Iiowever,  when  the  solicitations  of  pleasure  are  resisted 
on  account  of  those  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  only  rea* 
sonable  restrictions  on  enjoyment, — circumstances  which  give  to  temperance 
its  rank  as  one  of  the  virtues,  and  as  one  wliich  is  far  from  being  the  hum- 
blest oF  the  glorious  band. 

Even  though  excessive  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  had  no  other  evil 
than  the  pains  and  lessening  of  enjoyments  to  which  they  give  occasion,  this 
reduction  of  the  general  amotmt  of  happiness  would  afford  an  irresistible 
reason  for  curbing  the  sensual  appetite.  The  headacli,  the  languor,  the  long 
and  miserable  diseases  of  intemperance,  are  themselves  sufficient  punish- 
ments of  the  luxurious  indulgences  which  produced  them.  But,  without 
taking  these  into  account,  how  great  is  the  loss  of  simpkr  pleasure,— of  plea- 
sure more  frequently,  and  more  universally  acquirable,  but  which  the* habit 
of  seeking  only  violent  enjovments  for  an  inflamed  and  vitiated  appetite,  has 
rendered  too  feeble  to  be  felt.  They  do  not  lose  little,  who  lose  only  what 
the  intemperate  lose.  To  enjoy,  perhaps,  a  single  luxury,  which  even  though 
they  were  truly  to  enjoy  it,  would  not  be  worth  so  costly  a  purchase,  tliey 
give  up  the  capacity  of  innumerable  delights.  Though  it  were  pleasing 
rather  tlian  paillful  to  gaze  for  a  few  moments  on  the  sun,  the  pleasure  would 
surely  be  too  dearly  bought,  if  it  were  to  leave  the  eyes  for  hours  dazzled 
and  incapable  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  colours  of  that  wide  expanse  of  na- 
ture, with  which  the  same  radiance,  when  more  moderately  shed,  refreshes 
the  very  vision  which  it  delights. 

The  influence  of  intemperance,  in  lessening  the  amount  of  general  enjoy- 
ment,— injitirioua  as  it  is,  even  in  this  way,  to  a  being  who  loves  happiness, — is 
slight,  however;  when  compared  with  hs  more  fatal  injury  to  every-  virtuous 
habit.  He  who  has  trained  his  whole  soul  to  sensual  indulgences,  has  pre- 
pared for  himself  innumerable  seductions  from  moral  good,  while  he  has,  at 
the  same  time,  prepared  in  his  own  heart  a  greater  weakness  of  resisting 
those  seductions.  He  requires  -too  costly  and  cumbrous  an  apparatus  of 
happiness,  to  feel  delight  at  the  call  of  virtue,  which  may  order  him  where 
he  cannot  be  accompanied  by  so  many  superfluous,  but  to  him  necessary 
things ;  and  he  will  learn,  therefore,  to  consider  tliat  which  would  deprive 
him  of  his  accustomed  enjoyments,  as  a  foe,  not  as  a  guardian  or  moral  ad- 
viser. It  is  mentioned  of  a  friend  of  Charles  I.  in  tlie  civil  war  of  tlie  Par- 
liament, that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  horse,  and  join  the  Royal 
party,  but  for  one  circumstance, — that  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thought  of  being  an  hour  or  two  less  in  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
bis  quiet  home ;  and  he  therefore,  after  duly  reflecting  on  the  impossibility 
of  being  both  a  good  subject  and  a  good  sleeper^  contented  himself  with  re- 
maining to  enjoy  his  repose.  Absurd  as  such  an  anecdote  may  seem,  it 
states  only  what  passes  moumerable  times,  through  the  silent  heart  of  every 
voluptuary,  in  similar  comparisons  of  the  most  important  duties  with  tlie  most 
petty,  but,  habitual  pleasures.  How  many  more  virtuous  actions  would 
have  been  performed  on  earth,  if  the  performance  of  them  had  not  been 
inconsistent  with  enjoyments,  as  insignificant  in  themselves  as  an  hour  of 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  hdrtfql  sluoiber  I 
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In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  this  contrast,  which  the  virtuous  and  the  dissolute  present  almost  to 
our  very  senses.  *^  AJtum  quiddam  est  virtus^  excelsum,  regale,  invictum, 
infatigabile ;  voluptasy  humile,  sertriie,  imbeciilum  caducum,  cujus,  statio  ac 
domicilium  fomices  et  popins  sunt.  Virtutem  in  tempio  invenies,  in  foro,  in 
curia,  pro  muris  stantem,  pulverulentam  coloratam,  callosas  habentera  rnanus : 
voiuptatem  latitantem  saspius,  ac  tenebras  captantem ;  circa  balnea  ac  suda- 
toria, ac  loca  eedilem  metuentia ;  mollem,  enervem,  mero  atque  unguento 
madentem,  pallidam,  aut  fucatam  et  medicamentis  poilutam."* 

From  tliis  tendency  of  excessive  indulgence  in  mere  sensual  pleasure  to 
weaken  and  debase  the  mind,  and  thus  to  expose  it  an  easy  prey  to  every 
species  of  evil,  Epicurus,  the  great  assertor  of  sensual  pleasures,  as  the  sole 
direct  good  in  life,  was  led  to  maintain  the  importance  of  temperanecj  almost 
with  the  same  appearance  of  ricid  severity  as  the  teachers  of  a  different 
Bchool.  In  mere  precepts  of  virtue,  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  diing 
practical^  the  schools  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  views  of  the 
nature  of  good,  were  nearly  similar.  Both  set  out  fronr  principles  that 
might  have  seemed  to  lead  them  far  from  each  other;  yet  both  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions,  on  the  points  on  which  it  was  most  important  to  form  a 
judgment.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  loose  freedom  of  the  most  licentious 
system  of  immorality,  thus  forced,  for  its  own  happiness,  to  submit  itself  to 
the  moral  restraints  which  it  seemed  to  boast  of  throwing  off, — and  Pleasure 
herself  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  pay  homage  to  that  Virtue,  bom  which  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  worship  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  C. 


ON  OUR  DUTY  TO  OURSELVES—CULTIVATION   OF   INTELLECTUAL- 
MORAL— AND  RELIGIOUS  HAPPINESS. 

Gentlem KN,  the  greater  part  of  my  Jast  Lecture  was  occupied  with  an 
examination  of  the  erroneous  opinions  as  to  happiness  entertained  by  some 
sects  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  particularly  of  the  doctrines  of  one  memo- 
rable sect,  whose  general  system,  false  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  had  yet 
so  much  in  it  of  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  and  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  pro- 
duce or  to  attract  to  it  whatever  was  morally  great,  that  when  we  read  of 
any  noble  act  of  patriotism  in  the  agea*  and.  countries  in  which  the  system 
flourished,  we  almost  take  for  granted,  that  be  who  dared  lieitNcaily,  or 
suffered  heroically,  was  of  the  distinguished  number  of  this  scsbool  of 
heroes. 

The  error  of  the  ancient  inquirers  into  happiness  consisted,  as  we  found, 
in  excessive  simplification, — in  the  belief,  that  happiness  was  one. and  simple, 
definite,  and  almost  self-subsisting,  like  an  universal  essence  of  the  schods, 
— in  the  assertion,  therefore,  of  one  peculiar  form  of  good,  as  if  it  were 
all  that  deserved  that  name,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  other  forms, 

•  Stnec.  De  Vita  jBeata.  Cajk.VIf. 
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if  goody  that  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  favourite  species.  He  who 
bad  confined  all  happiness  to  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  was  of  cQurse  under 
the  necessity  of  denying  that  there  was  any  moral  pleasure  whatever,  which 
bad  not  a  direct  relation  to  some  mere  sensual  delight ;  while  the  assertor  o( 
a  difierent  system,  who  had  affirmed  virtue  only  to  be  good,  was  of  course 
under  an  equal  necessity  of  denying,  that  any  pleasure  of  the  senses,  how- 
ever intense  or  pure,  could  be  even  the  slightest  element  of  happiness* 
Both  were  right  in  what  they  admitted,— wrong  in  what  they  excluded  ;— 
and  the  paradoxes  into  which  they  were  led,  were  necessary  consequences 
of  the  excessive  simplification. 

A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our  nature  would  have  shown,  that 
human  happiness  is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man, — ^that  the  Deity, 
who  has  united  us  by  so  many  relations  to  die  whole  living  and  inanimate 
world,  has,  in  these  relations,  surrounded  us  with  means  of  varied  enjoymenti 
which  it  is  as  truly  impossible  for  us  not  to  partake  with  satisfaction,  as  not  to 
behold  tlie  very  scene  itself,  which  is  for  ever  in  all  its  beauty  before  our 
eyes, — that  happiness  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings,  and  of 
such  a  series  only, — ^and  that  whatever  is  capable  of  exciting  agreeable  feel« 
ings,  is,  therefore,  or  may  be,  to  that  extent,  a  source  of  happiness. 

Man  is  a  sensitive  being, — ^an  intellectual  being, — a  moral  being, — ^a  reli- 
gious being.  There  are  agreeable  feelings  which  belong  to  him  in  each  of 
these  capacities, — a  happiness,  in  short,  sensitive,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious ;  and  though  we  may  affect,  in  verbal  accordance  with  some  system,  to 
deny  any  of  these  various  forms  of  good,  it  is  only  in  toords  that  we  can  so 
deny  them.  As  mere  feelings,  or  phenomena  of  the  mind,  admitting  of 
analysis  and  arrangement,  these  forms  of  pleasing  emotion  were  considered 
by  us,  in  former  parts  of  the  course,  when  their  general  relations  to  our  hap- 
piness were  pointed  out;  but  as  objects  of  moral  choice,  they  may,  perbajWi 
still  admit  of  a  few  additional  practical  remarks. 

The  remarks  in  my  last  Lecture  were  limited  to  the  happiness  which  we 
are  capable  of  enjoying  in  the  first  of  these  capacities, — as  sensitive  beings. 
1  proceed  then,  now,  to  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  intellectually  sus- 
ceptible. 

That  pleasures  does  attend  the  sublime  operations  of  intellect  in  the  dis- 
covery of  trutl),  or  tlie  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  or  the  various  arts  to 
which  science  and  imagination  are  subservient,  every  one,  I  presume,  will 
readily  admit,  to  whom  these  operations  are  familiar.  But  the  great  masters 
in  science  and  art  are  few,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  in  their  noblest 
inventions,  therefore,  would  be  but  a  slight  element  in  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  The  joy,  however,  is-  not  confined  to  the  productive  functions, 
which  have  the  pride  of  contemplating  these  great  results  as  their  atcn.  It 
exists  to  ail  who  have  the  humbler  capacity  of  contemplating  them  merely 
as  results  of  human  genius.  It  is  delightful  to  learuj  though  another  may 
have  been  the  discoverer;  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  which  a  mind  truly  ar- 
dent for  knowledge,  feels  in  those  early  years,  in  which  the  new  world  of 
science  is  opened,  as  it  were  to  its  view,  and  every  step,  and  almost  every 
glance,  affords  some  new  accession  of  admiration  and  power,  may  not 
be  surpassed  even  by  the  pleasure  which  it  is  afterwards  to  feel,  when  it  is 
not  to  be  the  receiver  of  the  wisdom  of  others,  but  itself  the  enlightener 
of  the  wise. 

The  peculiar  and  most  prominent  advantage  of  the  intellectual  pleasiures. 
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bowerer,  in  relatioo  to  general  happiness,  regards  as  much  what  they  pie- 
vent,  as  what  tliey  aflbrd*     It  is  what  1  liad  before  occasion  to  point  out  to 
you,  when  treating  of  the  common  causes  of  fretfuhiess  of  temper,  to  which 
mere  want  of  occupation  leads,  perhaps,  as  frequently  as  any  positive  cause. 
This  advantage  is  tiie  ready  resource  which  these  pleasures  afford,  in  cases  in 
which  the  hours  would  be  slow  and  heavy  without  them.     One  of  the  most 
valuable  arts  of  happiness,  to  those  who  are  not  privileged,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  with  the  necessity  labour,  is  to  know  how  to  prepare  resources  tliat 
may  be  readily  at  hand,  in  the  dreary  hours  that  are  without  employment  of 
any  other  kind.     It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  idler  to  command  the 
company  of  other  idlers,  witli  wliom  he  may  busy  himself  in  labouring  to 
forget  that  be  is  not  busy ;  and,  delightful  as  it  may  be  for  a  while,  it  is  but 
a  weary  occupation  after  all,  to  walk  ak)ng  the  pavement  or  tlie  field,  and  to 
count  faces,  or  trees,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  a  little  more,  and  but  a  very 
little  more  active,  than  if  tlie  same  time ,  had  been  spent  on  the  same  quiet 
•eat|  with  folded  arms,  and  drowsy  eyelids,  that  have  the  dullness  of  ban- 
ning slumber,  without  its  repose.    Jn  bad  weather,  and  slight  indisposfiion, 
when  even  these  feeble  resources  are  lost,  the  heavy  burden  of  a  day  issiiS 
more  insupportable  to  him  wlio  has  nodiing  on  which  to  lean,  that  may  aid 
him  in  supporting  it, — aud  wlio,  when  an  hour  is  at  last  shaken  off,  still  sees 
other  liours  hanging  over  him,  tliat  are  to  weigh  him  down  as  drearily  and 
heavily.     In  such  circumstances,  how  mucii  does  he  add  to  happiness,  who 
can  give  the  mind  a  resource,  that  is  ready  at  its  very  call,  in  almost  all  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  it  can  be  placed  ;  and  such  a  resource  does  the  power 
of  deriving  pleasure  from  a  book  afford.     The  consolation  which  this  yields, 
is  indeed  next  in  value  to  tiie  consolation  of  virtue  itself.     It  would  not  be 
easy  to  form  a  conception  adequate  to  the  amount  of  positive  pleasure  en- 
joyed, and  still  more,  of  positive  pain  prevented,  which,  in  civilized  life,  is 
due  to  works  that  are,  perhaps,  of  no  value,  but  as  they  serve  this  temponuy 
purpose  of  Oiling  up  the  vacuities  of  empty  days,  or  empty  hours  even  of 
days,  that  in  part  are  occupied. 

I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  very  beautiful  passage  of  Cicero  on  this  uni- 
versality of  the  delights  of  literature,  in  youth,  in  old  age,  at  Ikhdc,  and 
abroad,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  by  every  body,  that  it  raust  be  fa- 
miliar to  you  all.  There  is  a  beautiful  passage,  however,  of  another  Roman 
philosopher,  to  the  same  purport,  with  which  you  are,  probably,  less  acquaint- 
ed,— that  expresses  in  a  manner  as  striking,  the  advantages  of  study,  in  the 
power  which  it  gives  us,  not  merely  of  occupying  our  hours  of  leisure,  but 
of  extending  our  existence  through  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  us,  and 
enjoying  the  communion  of  the  noblest  minds,  with  which  those  ages  were 
adorned*  '^Solo  omnium  otiosi  sunt,  qui  sapientiae  vacant:  soli  vivunt 
Nee  enim  suam  tantum  statem  bene  tuentur :  omne  evum  suo  adjiciuot. 
Quidquid  annorum  ante  illos  actum  est,  illis  acquisitum  est.  Nisi  ingratisst- 
mi  sumus,  illi  clarissimi  sacrarum  opinionum  conditores,  nobis  nati  sunt,  nobis 
vitam  pneparaverunt.  Ad  res  pulcherrimas,  ex  tenebris  ad  lucem  eniias, 
alieno  laborc  deducimur :  nullo  nobis  sieculo  interdictum  est :  in  omnia  ad- 
mittimur ;  et  si  magnitudine  animi,  egredi  bumanie  imbecillitatis  angustias 
libet  multum  per  quod  spatiemur  temporis  est.  Disputare  cum  Socrate  Ficet, 
dubitare  cum  Caroeade,  cum  Epicuro  quiescere,  naturam  cum  Sioicis  vio- 
cerCi  cum  Cynicis  excedere,  cum  rerum  natura  in  consortium  omnis  «vi  pa- 
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liter  incedere.''*  '^  What  happiness,"  he  continues,  *^  and  how  beautiful  an 
old  age  awaits  him,  who  has  betaken  liiraself  to  the  communion  of  those 
great  minds, — who  has  constantly  with  him  tiiose  whom  he  may  deliberate 
on  every  thing  which  concerns  him,  whom  he  may  consult  daily  as  to  his  own 
moral  progress,  and  hear  truth  from  them  without  contumely,  praise  without 
adulation,— 40  whose  very  similitude,  by  this  intercourse,  he  may  learn  at 
last  to  form  even  his  own  feebler  nature.  We  are  often  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  that  our  parents,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  our  birth,  are  not 
of  our  choice,  but  of  our  fortune.  We  have  it  in  our  power,  however,  to 
be  born  as  we  please  in  this  second  birtli  of  genius.  Of  the  iHustrious 
minds  that  have  preceded  us,  we  have  only  to  determine  to  whom  we  wish 
to  be  allied ;  and  we  are  already  adopted,  not  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
mere  name,  but  to  the  nobler  inheritance  of  every  thing  which  he  pos- 
sessed." 

Such,  in  importance,  is  mtellectual  happiness,  considered  merely  as  hap- 
piness, and  such,  consequently,  the  practical  duty  of  culfivating  it.  Still 
more  important,  however,  is  tlie  happiness  of  which  we  are  susceptible  as 
moral  beings. 

This  moral  happiness  may  be  considered,  practically,  in  two  lights, — as 
relating  to  things,  and  as  relating  to  persons  ; — to  the  objects  of  our  cove- 
tous desires  of  every  sort — ^and  to  the  living  objects  of  our  affections  of  love 
and  hate,  in  all  their  varieties. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  divisions,  in  the  competition  of  the 
many  objects  tliat  may  attract  us,  a  most  important  practical  rule  for  happiness, 
is  to  give  our  chief  consideration,  so  as  to  produce,  indirectly,  a  correspond- 
ing tendency  of  desire  to  the  advantages  of  those  objects  which  are  attend- 
ed with  least  risk  of  disappointment, — and  attended  too,  with  fewest  entangle- 
ments of  necessary  obsequiousness  to  the  powerful,  and  enmities  of  competitors 
that,  even  thmigh  our  pursuit  should  be  uhimately  successful,  may  disturb 
our  peace,  almost  as  much  as  if  we  had  wholly  failed.     It  is  most  impor- 
tant, then,  for  our  general  happiness,  to  have  associated  the  notion  of  happi- 
ness itself,  with  objects  that  are  of  easy  attainment,  and  that  depend  more 
upon  ourselves  than  on  the  accidents  of  fortune^    If  it  is  not  easy  for  him, 
who  has  many  wishes  to  be  U'anquil,  it  must  be  still  less  easy  for  him  to  be 
happy,  who  has  many  disappointments ;  and  the  ambitious  man  must  be  for- 
tunate, indeed,  who  has  not  frequently  such  disappointments  to  encounter. 
Did  we  know  nothing  more  of  any  two  individuals  of  moderate  fortune,  than 
that  they  had  associated  tlie  image  of  supreme  felicity,  the  one  with  the  en- 
joyments of  benevolence,  and  literature,  and  domestic  tranquillity, — and  the 
other  with  the  acquisition  of  all  the  tumultuous  grandeur  of  elevated  place, 
-—could  we  hesitate  for  a  moment,  to  predict,  to  whose  lot  the  greater  sum 
of  pleasure  would  fall,  and  the  less  of  miserable  solicitude  ?     *^  How,  indeed, 
ran  he  be  happy,"  to  borrow  the  language  of  one  who  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  that  ambition  which  he  so  well  described — ^^  how  can  he 
be  happy,  who  is  ever  weary  of  homage  received,  and  who  sets  a  value  on 
nothing  but  what  is  reptsed  to  him  ?     He  can  enjoy  nothing — not  his  glory, 
for  it  seems  to  him  obscure-— not  his  station,  for  he  thiuks  only  of  mounting 
to  some  greater  height*-not  even  his  very  repose,  for  he  is  wretched  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  obliged  to  be  tranquil." 

*  Senec.  De  Brevit.  Vitte,  Cap.  xiv. 
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It  would  be  welly  indeed,  for  those  who  have  the  misfortune  of  tbiukiiig 
that  happiness  is  only  another  name  for  the  possession  of  weahh  and  power, 
if  they  could  trace  the  whole  series  of  feelings,  that  have  constituted  the  l^e 
of  far  the  greater  number  of  tlie  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

If  all  united  thy  ambition  call, 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famM,  and  great, 
Soe  the  (kise  scale  of  happiness  complete : 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 
How  happy  those  to  ruin,  these  betray ! 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows. 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed,  as  proud  Venice  rote ! 
In  each,  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran, 
And  all  that  raisM  the  hero  sunk  the  man. 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill-exchang'd  for  gold. 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  caaei 
,  Or  infamous  for  plynder'd  provinces  ! 
O  wealth  ill-fated  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  ? 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade, 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas !  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day, — 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  &me, 
A  tale  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame.* 

Of  kindred  character  with  moderation,  in  our  wishes,  which  retails  the 
future  only,  is  the  habit  of  considering  the  cheerful  rather  than  the  gloomy 
appearances  of  things, — which  allows  so  much  delight  to  be  felt  io  things 
possessed,  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  that  discontent  with  tlie  present,  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  our  wishes  of  the  future,  and  especially  ^ 
those  aimless  and  capricious  wishes  whicli  it  is  most  difficuh  to  satisfy,  have 
their  origin.  How  many  are  tliere,  who,  surrounded  with  aU  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  make  to  themselves  a  sad  occupation  of  extracting  misery  from 
happiness  itself;  and  who  labour  to  be  wretched,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
tlian  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  fortune  to  confer  what  it  seems  to  promise. 
Qooi  and  tvH  are  so  mingled  together  in  this  system  of  tilings,  that  there  k 
scarcely  any  event  so  productive  of  eoi/,  as  not  to  have  tome  good  mixed 
with  it  direct  or  indirect ;  and  scarcely  any  so  good,  as  not  to  be  attended 
with  some  proportion  of  evil,  or,  at  least,  of  what  seems-  to  us  for  the  time 
to  be  evil.  As  we  dwell  more  on  one  or  on  the  other,  we  do  not  indeed 
alter  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  we  render  them  in  their  relation  to  ttt,  very 
nearly  the  same,  as  if  their  nature  were  really  altered.  If  we  look  on  them 
with  a  gloomy  eye,  all  are  gloomy. .  But  there  is  a  source  of  light  withio  us, 
—an  everlasting  sunshine  which  we  can  throw  on  ^very  thing  around,  till  it 
reflect  on  us  what  has  beamed  from  our  own  serene  heart ;  like  that  great 
luminary  which,  ever  moving  through  a  world  of  darkness,  is  still  an  every 
side,  surrounded  with  the  radiance  which  flows  from  itself;  and  cannot  ap- 
pear without  converting  night  into  the  cheerfulness  of  day. 

One  other  practical  rule  with  respect  to  our  wishes,  it  is  of  still  greater 
importance  to  render  familiar  to  us, — that,  in  estimating  the  difierent  objects 
"wiuch  we  obtain,  and  those  which  we  see  obtained  by  others,  we  should  ac- 

•  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  IV.  v.  285—308. 
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custom  ourselves  to  consider,  not  merely  what  each  has  acquired,  but  what 
has  been  given  by  each  in  purchase  for  it, — ^the  time,  the  labour,  the  comfort, 
perhaps  the  virtue, — and  that  we  do  not  repine,  therefore,  when  objects 
which  we  should  have  wished  to  acquire,  are  possessed  by  those  who  in  the 
great  barter  of  happiness,  or  what  seems  to  be  happiness,  have  paid  for  them 
more  than  we  sliould  have  consented  to  pay.  All  which  we  wish  to  attain 
in  life  is  so  truly  a  matter  of  purchase,  that  I  know  no  view  so  powerful  as 
this  for  preventing  discontent  in  occasional  failure,  and  I  cannot  urge  it  more 
forcibly  to  you,  than  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  first  female  writers  of  the 
age,  in  a  very  eloquent  moral  Essay^gainst  Inconsistency  in  our  Expectations. 
From  this  Essay  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  is  confessedly  founded  in  its  great 
argument,  on  a  very  striking  paragraph  of  Epictetus,  I  quote  a  few  passages : 

*'  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  where  for- 
tune exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities,  riches,  ease,  tranquillity,  fame, 
integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing  is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time, 
our  labour,  our  ingenuity,  are  so  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to*  lay 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject ;  but  stand  to 
your  own  judgment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have  purchased 
one  thing  repine  that  you  do  not  possess  another*  which  you  did  not  purchase. 
Sucb  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  that  a  steady  add  vigorous  ex* 
ertion  of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one  end  will  generally  insure  success. 
Would  you  for  instance  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the 
sacrificing  every  thing  else  to  }  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands  have 
become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  at- 
tention to  the  minutest  articles  of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must  give 
up  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind,  of  a  free  unsuspicious  temper. 
If  yon  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  coarse-spun  and  vulgar  honesty. 
Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  which  you  brought  with  you  from  the 
schools  must  be  considerably  lowerect,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alk)y  of  a 
jealotis  and  world ly*minded  prudence.  You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not 
unjust  things ;  and  for  the  nice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  You 
must  shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your  under- 
standing with  plain  household  truths.  In  short,  you  must  not  attempt  to  en- 
large your  ideas,  or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments ;  but  must 
keep  on  in  one  beaten  tract,  without  turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  '  But  I  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like  tliis — ^I  feel  a  spirit  above 
it.*     'Tis  well :  be  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

"  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price }  That  too  may  be  purchased — by 
steady  application,  and  long  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflection.  Bestow 
these  and  you  shall  be  wise.  ^  But  (says  the  man  of  letters)  what  a  hard- 
ship is  it  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who  cannot  construe  the  motto  of  the 
arms  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little 
more  than  the  common  conveniences  of  life.'  Et  twi  magna  satis!  Was 
it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  that  ^ou  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youth 
in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  spring? 
You  have  thpn  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry.  '  What 
reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labours?'  What  reward  !  A  large  compre- 
hensive soul,  well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  preju- 
dices ;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man — of  God.    A 
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rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  eote^ 
tainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh  ideas;  and  the  con- 
scious dignity  of  superior  intelligence.  Good  heaven !  and  what  reward  can 
you  ask  besides  f 

^'  *  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of  Providence  tb&t  such 
a  one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to 
buy  half  a  nation  ?'  Not  in  the  least.  He  made  himself  a  mean  dirty  fel- 
low for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  his  libenj 
for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  f  Will  you  hang  yoiir  bead  and 
blush  in  his  presence  because  he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  sliow?.  lik 
up  your  brow  with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  I  have  not  these 
things,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought,  because  I  have  not  de- 
sired them ;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better.  I  have  chosen  roy  lot, 
I  am  content  and  satisfied. 

*'  You  are  a  modest  man — ^You  love  quiet  and  independence,  and  have  a 
delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper,  which  renders  it  impossible  tor  you  to 
elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits.  Be 
content  then  with  a  modest  retirement,  with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate 
friends,  with  the  praises  of  a  blameless  heart,  and  a  delicate  ingenuous  spirit; 
but  resign  the  splendid  distinctions  of  tlie  world  to  tliose  who  can  h^ter 
scramble  for  them." 

"  The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  conscience,  and  strict  regard  to 
the  rules  of  morality  make  him  scrupulous  and  fearful  of  ofiending,  is  often 
beard  to  complain  of  the  disadvantages  he  lies  under  in  every  path  of  boooor 
and  profit.  *  Could  I  but  get  over  some  nice  points,  and  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice and  opinion  of  those  about  me,  I  might  stand  as  fair  a  chance  as  others 
for  dignities  and  preferment.'  And  why  can  you  not  f  What  hinders  yoo 
frohfi  discarding  this  troublesome  scrupulosity  of  yours  which  stands  so  grie- 
vously in  your  way  f  If  it  be  a  small  thing  to  enjoy  a  healthful  mind,  sound 
at  the  very  core,  that  does  not  shrink  from  the  keenest  inspection  ;  inward 
freedom  from  remorse  and  perturbation ;  unsullied  whiteness  and  simplicity  of 
manners ;  a  genuine  integrity 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind ; 

if  you  think  these  advantages  an  inadequate  recompense  for  what  you  resign, 
dismiss  your  scruples  this  instant,  and  be  a  slave-merchant,  a  parasite,  or — 
what  you  please."* 

"  Bnng  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account ; 
Make  fair  deductions : — see  to  what  they  mount ; 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these, 
How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd — and  always  ease.«* 
Think ; — and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, — 
Say — wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  All  ?"t 

With  respect  to  the  living  objects  of  our  affections,  whom  we  voluntarily 
add  to  those  with  whom  nature  has  peculiarly  connected  us,  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  the  most  obvious  of  all  practical  rules  is,  to  consider  well  in  every 
instance  what  it  is  which  we  are  about  to  love  or  hate — ^that  we  may  not  love, 


■  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose,  by  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  and  Anna  Lntitia  BarlMold.    Sd 
Edit.  pp.  02—69.    Lond.  1792. 

t  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  iv.  26^—1276. 
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with  any  peculiar  friendship^  what  it  may  be  dangerous  to  our  virtue  to  love  ; 
or  if  not  dangerous  to  our  virtue^  at  least  dangerous  to  our  peace,  fron)  the 
vices  or  foUies,  which  all  our  care  may  be  vain  to  remedy,  and  of  which 
much  of  tlie  misery  and  disgrace  cannot  fail  to  overflow  upon  us.  In  the 
einoiions  of  an  opposite  kind,  before  we  consent  to  submit  our  happiness  to 
that  disquietude,  which  we  must  endure  as  often  as  we  feel  hatred,  or 
anger,  or  lasting  indignation  of.  any  sort, — ^it  is  in  like  manner,  necessary  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  it  may  not  have  been  still  possible  for  us  to  have 
been  deceived,  as  to  those  supposed  facts  which  appear  to  us  to  justify  our 
malevolcot  feelings.  We  must  not  imagine,  as  they  who  err  in  this  respect 
are  very  apt  to  imagine,  that  too  quick  a  wrath  is  justified  by  the  avowal  that 
our  temper  is  passionate ;  for  it  is  the  inattention  to  this  very  quickness  of 
feeling  resentment,  which  a  passionate  disposition  denotes,  that  constitutes  the 
chief  moral  evil  of  such  exacerbations  of  unmerited  anger,  tliat  arc  converted 
into  a  passionate  habit  by  the  inattention  only.  Our  duties  arise  often  from 
our  dangers,  and  increase  with  our  dangers.  The  adulterer  does  not  think 
of  justifying  himself  by  the  confession  of  the  violence  of  his  adulterous  de- 
sires :  the  liveliness  of  feelings  which  he  knows  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  as 
they  show  him  the  greater  peril  to  which  his  virtue  is  exposed,  should  render 
him  more  eager  to  strive  to  repress  them ;  and  he  who  feels  himself  most 
readily  irritable,  instead  of  regarding  his  irritability  as  an  excuse,  should,  in 
like  manner,  look  upon  it  only  as  an  additional  reason  to  avoid,  most  sedu- 
lously, every  occasion  of  anger,  and  to  consider  the  first  slight  beginning 
emotion,  therefore,  as  a  warning  to  beware. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  looking  to  the  bright  sides  of 
things;  and  it  is  not  of  less  advantage,  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
to  the  bright  sides  of  persons.  In  our  just  resentment  against  a  few,  we  are 
not  to  lose  our  admiration  and  love  of  tlie  whole  human  race.  We  may 
have  been  deceived  f  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  tliat  all  around  us  are 
deceivers.  How  much  happiness  does  he  lose  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  for 
injustice^  and  to  whom  the  very  unsuspecting  confidence  of  friendship  itself, 
is  only  something  that  will  require  a  more  careful  and  vigilant  acrutioy. 

Farewell  to  Virtiic*fi  peaceful  times* ! 
Soon  will  you  stoop  to  act  the  crimes, 

Which  thus  you  stoop  to  fear. 
Guilt  follows  guilt ;  ana  when  tho  train 
Sefftns  with  wrongs  of  such  a  staini 

What  horrors  form  the  rear. 

Thron'd  in  the  sun's  descending  car, 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood 
What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood, 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind  f 

O  thou,  whate'er  thy  awful  name ! 
Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame, 

With  social  love  restrains, 
Thou,  who  by  fair  affection's  ties, 
Giv*st  us  to  double  all  our  joys, 

And  half  disarm  our  pains' 

Let  universal  candour  still. 
Clear  as  yon  heaven-reflecting  rill. 

Preserve  my  open  mind ; 
Nor  this  nor  tfiat  man's  crooked  ways, 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise, 

To  injura  human  lund. 
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On  tlie  genera]  happiness  which  virtue,  considered  as  one  great  plan  of 
conduct,  tends  to  afford,  it  would  be  idle  to  add  any  remarks,  after  the  full 
discussions  of  the  wliole  doctrine  of  virtue  with  which  we  were  so  long  oc- 
cupied. Wliere  it  is,  tliere  is  no  need  of  eflbrt  to  appear  happy ;  and  where 
it  is  not,  the  effort  will  be  vain.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  juster  than  tbe 
observation  of  Rousseau,  that  '*  it  is  far  easier  to  be  happy  than  to  appear  so^ 
What  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight  are  there  in  all  those  ready  suggesiioos, 
which  constitute  the  remembrances 'of  a  life  well  spent. — when  there  is  not 
a  familiar  place  or  persor,  that  does  not  recall  to  us  the  happiness  which  at- 
tended some  deed  of  virtue,  or  at  least  some  benevolent  wish  !  '*  The  true 
secret  of  happiness,'^  says  Fontenelle,  '^  is  to  be  well  with  our  own  miad. 
The  vexations  which  we  must  expect  to  happen  to  us  from  toiAoutj  will  often 
throw  us  back  u|)on  ourselves  ;  it  is  good  to  have  there  mn  agreeable  reireatJ* 

The  delights  of  virtue  of  course  lead  me  to  tliose  delights  of  religion  with 
which  they  are  so  intimately  connected.  Even  thetej  too,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  subjects  of  a  practical  deliberation.  We  must,  if  we  value  our  hap- 
piness, be  careful  in  determining  what  it  is  w4)ich  we  denominate  retigionj 
that  we  may  not  extend  its  supposed  duties  to  usages  inconsistent  whli  our 
tranquillity ;  and  still  more,  that  we  may  not  form  to  ourselves  unworthy  no- 
tions of  Him  on  whom  we  consider  our  whole  happiness  to  depend.  Jt  is 
not  enough  to  believe  in  God,  as  an  irresistible  Power  that  presides  over  tbe 
universe  ;  for  this  a  malignant  demon  might  be ;  it  is  necessar}',  for  our  de- 
vout happiness,  that  we  slK>uld  believe  in  Him  as  that  pure  and  gracious 
Being  who  is  tlie  encourager  of  our  virtues,  and  the  comforter  of  our  sorrows. 

"  Quantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum/* 

exclaims  the  Epicurean  poet,  in  thinking  of  the  evils  which  superstition,  cba- 
racterized  by  that  ambiguous  name,  had  produced ; — and  where  a  fierce  or 
gk>omy  superstition  has  usurped  the  influence,  which  religion  graciously  ex- 
ercises only  for  purposes  of  benevolence  to  man, — whom  she  makes  bappj 
with  a  present  enjoyment,  by  the  very  expression  of  devout  gratitude  for  happi- 
ness already  enjoyed, — ^it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  amouat  of  pw- 
tive  misery,  which  must  result  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  tyrant  in 
the  heavens,  and  of  a  creation  subject  to  his  cruelty  and  caprice.  It  is  a 
practical  duty  tlien,  in  relation  to  our  own  happiness,  to  tr^ce  assiduously  tbe 
divine  manifestations  of  goodness  in  the  universe,  that  we  may  know  with 
more  delightful  confidence,  the  benevolence  which  we  adore.  It  is  our  duty, 
in  like  manner,  to  study  the  manifestations  of  his  wisdom  in  the  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that  we  may  not  ignorantly  tremble 
at  superstitious  imaginary  influences,  which  we  almost  oppose  to  bis  diviae 
power.  How  often  have  we  occasion  to  observe  in  individuals,  who  think 
that  they  are  believers  and  worshippers  of  one  omnipotent  God,  a  species  of 
minor  superstition,  which  does  not,  indeed,  like  the  more  gigantic  species, 
destroy  happiness  at  once,  but  which,  in  those  who  are  unfortunately  subject 
to  it,  is  almost  incessantly  making  some  slight  attack  on  happiness,  and  is  thus 
as  destructive  of  tranquillity  as  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  religion  that  is  pro- 
fessed. There  is  scarcely  any  thing,  however  insignificant  and  contemptible, 
which  superstition  has  not  converted  into  an  oracle.  Spectres,  and  dreams, 
and  omens  of  every  kind,  have  made  cowards  even  of  the  bravest  men  ;  and 
though  we  no  longer  stop  an  expedition,  or  suspend  an  important  debate,  it 
the  perking  of  a  chicken,  or  tbe  flight  of  a  crow,  the  great  multitude,  even  in 
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natioM  the  most  civilised,  are  still  under  the  influence  of  imaginary  terrors 
that  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be  less  absurd.  Of  bow  much  sorrow  miabt 
the  same  account  be  given,  as  tiiat  which  Gay  ascribes  to  the  farmer's  wife : 

Alas !  you  know  the  came  too  welU 
The  sak  is  tpilt :— to  ma  it  iell ; 
Then,  to  contribute  to  my  loaa, 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  acroaa ; 
On  Friday  too !  the  day  I  dread ! 
Would  I  were  lafe  at  home  in  bed  \ 
Laat  night — 1  vow  to  heaven  *tts  true- 
Bounce,  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Next  poflt  some  fatal  news  iball  tell ; 
God  aend,  my  Comiah  frienda  be  well  !* 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  casual  successions  of  events,  from  the  un« 
varying  sequences  of  causation,  gives  unfortunately,  to  the  ignorant,  too  much 
room  lot  such  disquieting  associations,  which  nothing  but  juster  views  of  phi- 
ksophy  can  be  expected  to  prevent  or  dissipate. — ^The  cuhivation  of  sound 
opinions  in  science  is  thus,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  cultivaUon  of  happiness. 

When  religion  is  truly  free  from  all  superstition,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  delights  which  it  affi>rds,  are  the  noblest  of  which  our  nature  is  ca» 
pable.  It  surrounds  us  with  every  thing  which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate, 
—-with  all  those  gracious  qualities,  that  even  in  the  far  less  degrees  of  excel- 
lence in  which  they  can  be  faindy  shadowed  by  the  humble  nature  of  man, 
constitute  whatever  we  love  and  venerate  in  the  noblest  of  our  race.  We 
cannot  be  surrounded,  indeed,  at  every  moment  by  patriots  and  sages, — bv 
the  human  enlighteners  and  blessers  of  the  world,  for  our  own  existence  is 
limited  to  a  small  portion  of  that  globe,  and  a  few  hours  of  those  ages,  which 
they  successively  enlightened  and  blessed, — but  we  can  be  surrounded,  and 
are  every  moment  surrounded,  by  a  wisdom  and  goodness  that  transcend  far 
more  whatever  patriots  and  sages  could  exhibit  to  us,  than  these  transcended 
the  meanest  of  the  multitude,  whom  their  generous  effi>rts  were  scarcely  able 
to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  men.  If  wb  but  open  our  heart  to  the  benevolence 
that  is  shining  on  it,— as  we  open  our  eyes  to  the  colours  with  which  the 
earth  is  embellished,  we  have  nature  constantly  before  us,— and  the  God  of 
nature,  whose  goodness  is  every  where,  like  the  unfading  sunshine  of  the  world. 

When  other  jo]rs  are  present,  indeed,  the  pleasures  of  religion,  it  may  be 
thought,  are  superfluous.  We  are  happy  ;  and  happiness  may  suffice.  Yet 
be  knows  litde  of  the  grateful  influence  of  devotion,  who  has  never  felt  it  as 
a  heiditener  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a  comforter  of  grief.  **  O  speak  the  joy," — 
aays  Thomson,  after  describing  a  scene  of  parental  and  conjugal  happiness : 

O  apeak  the  joy,  ye  whom  the  andden  tear 

Snrpriaea  often,  while  yon  look  around, 

Ana  nothing  atrikes  your  eye  but  aighta  of  blifli.t 

The  tear  which  thus  arises,  is  a  tear  of  gratitude  to  him  who  has  given  the 
happiness,  which  the  parental  heart  is  at  once  sharing  and  producing,— the 
over-flowing  tenderness  of  one  who  feels  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  very  mo- 
ment, that  the  power  which  blesses  him  will  be  the  blesser  too,  in  after-life, 
of  those  whom  he  loves. 

It  is  in  hours  of  affliction,  however,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  influence 
IS  most  beneflcial, — but  how  glorious  a  character  is  it  of  religion,  that  it 
is  thus  most  powerful,  when  its  influence  is  most  needed,  and  when  it,  and  the 
virtues  which  it  has  fostered,  are  the  only  influences  that  do  not  desert  the 
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iniserfible,  aod  the  only  influences  that  can  relieve.  Religioa  «  most  povra^ 
fui  in  affliction.  It  is  powerful,  because  it  shows  that  even  affliction  itself  csa 
make  man  nobler  than  he  was ;  and  that  there  is  a  gracious  eye  which  maifa 
the  conflict,  and  is  ever  ready  to  smile  with  more  than  approbation  cm  tie 
victor.  To  the  indigent,  to  the  oppressed,  to  the  diseased,  while  life  has  si 
a  single  sorrow  to  be  borne,  it  flings  on  the  short  twilight  a  portion  of  tbt 
splendour  of  that  immortality  into  which  it  is  almost  dawning ;  and  whes 
life  is  closing,  it  is  itself  the  first  joy  of  that  immortality  which  begins. 

The  devout  enjoyments  of  a  grateful  and  ooofiding  heart,  then,  are  tn% 
the  noblest  enjoyments  of  which  that  heart  is  capable, — not  more  from  the 
purity,  and  rividness,  and  permanence  of  the  direct  pleasures  themselv^ 
than  from  the  influence  which  they  diffuse  on  every  other  pleasure,  and  oo 
every  pain  of  life.     When  we  have  accustomed  our  minds  to  the  fj«queat 
contemplation  of  His  perfections,  who  in  requiring  of  virtue  the  little  tempo- 
rary sacrifices  which  it  may  be  called  to  make  to  duty,  has  not  abandoned 
the  virtue  which  he  is  training  by  such  voluntary  sacrifices  for  exceDence,  lo 
which  every  thing  that  can  be  sacrificed  on  earth  is  comparatively  insigni6- 
cant,-*it  is  then  that  we  learn  to  enjoy  with  a  delight  which  no  others  can 
feel,  and  to  sufier  almost  as  others  enjoy, — ^that  even  the  aspect  of  nature 
itselir  appears  doubly  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  that  every  thing  which  it  pre* 
sents  becomes,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  our  oicti,  as  the  work  of  oar  ufod^ 
and  the  dwelling  of  those  whom  we  love. 

**  He/*  says  Cowper,  speaking  of  such  a  mind, 

He  lookf  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  Nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  oomjMirsd 
With  thoM  whose  mansions  fflitter  in  his  sifbt. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  lul  hu  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  vallies  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy, 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  fiiel. 
But  who  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  un presumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  *'  My  fiitlier  made  them  all.** 
•  Are  they  not  hts,  by  a  peculiar  right, 
Whose  eye  tliey  fill  with  tears  or  holy  joTi 
Whose  heart  with  praise, 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 


ted  mind, 


That  plaim'd,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  woild, 
So  clothed  witli  beauty,  for  rebellious  man  ?* 

Of  all  that  extensive  variety  of  subjects,  which  in  my  first  Lecluie,  t  ie> 
presented  to  you  as  belonging  to  my  academic  department,  we  have  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  division  of  Political  Economy,  considered  the 
whole  with  as  attentive  examination  as  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  course  will 
admit.  That  one  division,  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  our  subjects,  that  were 
more  intimately  related  to  each  other,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  has  beea 
reserved  by  me  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  course.  Its  doctrines  are  far  too 
extensive,  to  be  treated  in  a  few  Lectures ;  and  the  time,  therefore,  which 
could  only  have  been  wasted  in  a  stiperficial  and  frivolous  sketch  of  priaci- 
plesy  that  require  to  be  analyzed  before  they  can  be  understood,  or  at  least 
understood  with  conviction  and  profit,  I  preferred  to  give  to  a  litde  fiiUer 
elucidation  of  doctrines  that  were  more  immediately  under  our  review. 

•  Task,  Book  V. 
THE  END. 
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